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NOTE. 

For  the  biographical  importance  of  this  little  work,  *Auspicante 

Jehoua,'   and    other    significances,    see    the    Memorial- Introduction. 

The  'Marie'  of  the  title-page— as  shewn  by  the  Epistle-dedicatory — 

was  the  illastrious  Mary  *  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother.'    The 

spelling  *  Penbrooke '  was  conunon  contemporaneously.    There  are  no 

words  calling  for  illustration,  but  the  following  may  be  noted  here  :  page 

4,  Epistle-dedicatory,  last  line  '  Beadman'»  Beadsman  :  page  5,  col.  2, 

1.  8  from  bottom,  * misiermed* i^'wrong  word  or  'term'  used.     I  have 

given  capitals  to  all  divine  names  (nouns  and  pronouns)  and  printed 

«  t 

*  y '  as  *  y**/  and  *  y '  as  *  y* '  and  extended  *  & ' :  the  heading^s  I  have 

italicised  to  distinguish  from  the  text.    A  few  obvious  misprints  are 

corrected.    Bright's  copy — from  which  ours  is  printed — fetched  £1^, 

It  is  now  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.     It  is  a  small  12"  of 

31  leaves. — G. 
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Auspicante  Jehoua. 


MARIES 


Exercise. 


[Small  UHH>dcut:  a  crowned  rose  and  hHds.\ 


At  London 

Printed  by  Thomas  Este. 

1597. 


To  the  Right  Honorable  and  vertuous  Lady,  the  Lady  Mary, 
Count  esse  of  Penbrooke,  health,  happinesse,  and  heauen. 


[GHT  HONORABLE,  my  boimden  seruioe  in  aU  duety  remembred.  I  baue  often  red  and  heard,  which  I 
verelye  beeleeue,  that  in  the  nature  of  man,  there  is  no  greater  blot  of  disgrace  then  the  vile  note  of 
ingratitude ;  with  which  wicked  humor  fearing  my  long  forgetfullnesse  of  your  fauoure,  may  make  my 
heart  in  some  suspition  ▼nhappily  to  bee  touched,  I  haue  presumed  humbly  to  present  vnto  the  faire 
eye  of  your  discreete  vertue,  a  little  fruite  of  my  late  and  best  labours ;  wherein  your  Ladyship  may  Touchsafe  to 
see  that  although  I  cannot  as  I  would  finde  meanes  to  discharge  the  care  of  my  duty,  yet  in  my  best  thoughts  I 
baue  not  forgotten  jrou,  when  in  my  daiely  praiers  vnto  God,  I  doe  remember  you :  and  as  I  daiely  and  hourelye 
doe  hartely  pray  vnto  His  holy  Maiesty  for  His  blessings  to  light  vpon  you ;  so  haue  I  set  downe  a  few  historicall 
prayers  for  you :  which  I  hope  you  will  so  finde  applyed  to  your  comfort,  as  shall  giue  you  no  discontentment  in 
the  presumption  of  my  paines ;  and  so  though  I  haue  soncke  my  fortune  in  the  worlde,  hauing  only  the  light  of 
Tertue  to  leade  my  hope  vnto  heauen,  with  humble  thancks  for  your  as  yet  vndeserued  fauour,  in  continuall  prayers 
to  the  God  of  all  comfort,  for  His  prosperous  preseniation  of  my  good  L.  your  Ladyship,  and  all  yours,  with 
increase  of  honour  on  earth,  and  etemall  happinesse  in  heauen :  I  humbly  take  my  leaue  in  bounden  duty.  Your 
La :  sometime  vnworthy  Poet,  and  now  and  euer  poore  Beadman. 

NicH.  Breton. 


To  the  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  Reeders. 


LADIES  and  GENTLEWOMEN,  so  it  is  that 
hauing  passed  some  partes  of  the  world,  and 
beholding  the  stately  pallaoes  of  diuers  princes,  after 
my  retume  into  my  natiue  country,  finding  the  con- 
templatiue  life  the  most  neere  vnto  angelicall  nature, 
and  no  contemplation  so  comfortable  as  the  mercies 
of  God  ;  the  first-frxiicts  whereof,  and  the  neuer-ending 
glory  of  the  same,  are  no  where  so  apparant  as  in  the 
historic  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  where  looking  into 
the  court  of  heauen,  I  finde  the  world  but  a  base  comer, 
when  the  King  of  Kinges  with  the  brightnesse  of  His 
glorie  doth  rauish  the  soules  of  His  beeloued  ;  and 
reading  in  this  diuine  historie  of  the  excellende  of 
God's  loue,  and  emong  many  of  His  elected,  of  some 
women  in  His  espedall  fauour,  I  could  not  but  acquaint 


your  good  mindes,  with  the  memory  of  their  names 
and  such  matter  touching  them  as  you  may  and  will 
(I  hope)  applie  to  jrour  comfort,  I  finde  them  blessed 
for  their  faith,  and  beeloued  for  their  humility ;  two 
iewels  of  the  soule,  not  common  to  our  humaine  nature 
but  as  it  is  incorporated  to  Christ.  But  I  will  leaue 
the  imperfect  to  God's  amendment,  the  fiaithfull  to  His 
blessing,  and  the  elected  to  His  loue  :  beeseeching  Him 
so  to  blesse  you  with  His  grace,  in  the  feeling  of  His 
loue,  that  in  praier  to  His  mercy,  yee  may  all  liue  to 
His  glory,  that  hauing  Christ  for  your  loue.  ye  may 
liue  in  ioy  for  euer  ;  and  so  wishing  you  happinesse  on 
earth,  and  heauen  hereafter,  I  rest  in  praier  for  yee 
and  all  faiihfull  in  Christ  lesu,  as  I  finde  cause. 

Your  poore  friend  or  seruant :  N.  B. 


Marie's  Exercise. 


A  prater  vpam  the  kistorU  of  Christ  His  camming  vnto 
Hu  kousi  of  Mary  and  Martha,  to  raise  LoMtrus 
from  death,    lohn  XI.  ^  The  fruict  thereof:   The 
life  of  the  dead  the  glorie  of  God, 

|OST  merdfull  Lord,  my  lotting  King  and 
euer-Iiuing  God,  sweet  lesu  Christ,  my 
heauenly  maister,  redeemer  and  sanioar, 
vouchsafe  mee  leaue,  poore  and  vnworthy 
vessell  of  Thy  mercy,  on  the  knees  of  my  soule  in  the 
humilitie  of  my  hart,  to  trouble  Thy  patience  with  the 
lowly  petition  of  my  afflicted  spirit :  Lord  when  to 
make  knowen  Thy  glory  to  the  world,  y«  camest  to 
Bethania,  vnto  the  house  of  Mary  and  Martha,  to 
rsise  vp  Thy  beloued  Lasarus  from  death,  what  was 
the  speech  of  the  poore  women.  Thy  poore  creatures 
vnto  Thy  gratious  and  holy  glorious  maiestie?  But 
oody  this :  '  Lord  if  Thou  hadst  ben  beere,  my  brother 
Laxaius  had  not  ben  dead :  but  now  whatsoeuer,  Thou 
askest  of  God  He  will  giue  it  Thee : '  so  my  deere  Lord 
let  mee,  I  besech  Thee,  sale  vnto  Thee  ?  now  that  by 
the  gratious,  merdfull  and  comfortable  operation  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  I  feele  and  see  Thee  comming  to  the  vn- 
worthie  house  of  my  wounded  soule,  '  Lord  if  Thou 
hadst  beene  beere'  not  my  brother,  but  m3rself  had  not 
so  long  beene  dead,  dead  I  say  in  my  sinnes,  though 
onely  liue  in  Thy  mercy :  but  oh  Lord  Thy  Father  hath 
giuen  all  power  into  Thy  hands,  and  therefore  if  it  please 
Thee,  Thou  canst  raise  me  from  this  sorrowful  death  of 
iniquity,  vnto  the  ioyfiill  lifis  of  Thy  grace ;  but  as 
Martha  saide  by  hir  brother  Lasarus,  he  had  ben  dead 
foure  dales,  and  therefore  did  so  stinck  that  he  was 
vnfit  to  bee  taken  vp,  so  Lord,  let  mee  sale  of  myselfe, 
I  haue  beene  dead  not  foure  dales,  but  many  yeeres,  yea 
all  the  dales  of  my  hie,  and  therefore  fisele  myself  so 
vnsauory  and  vnfit  to  presume  beefore  Thy  presence, 
that  I  can  rather  say  with  Peter,  come  not  neere  mee 
Lord,  for  I  am  a  polluted  creature,  then  thincke  that 
euer  Thou  dklst  loue  mee,  and  therefore  art  come  to 
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raise  mee  from  this  death ;  yet  sweet  Lord  when  I 
remember  withaU  Thy  blessed  aunsMrereand  kinde  chklii^ 
of  the  vnbeleeuing  soule,  in  these  wordes  :  '  said  I  not 
vnto  Thee  if  Thou  didst  beleeue  thou  shouldst  see  the 
glorie  of  God : '  it  giueth  me  comfort  in  my  feare  to 
come  humbly  to  Thy  mercy ;  beseching  Thee  so  to 
strengthen  my  faith  in  Thy  inoomprehencible  power, 
that  I  may  rather  reioice  in  feeling  Thy  goodnes  and 
seeing  Thy  glorie.  then  distrust  in  Thy  power,  or  dls- 
paire  in  Thy  merde :  that  by  the  vertue  of  Thy  power, 
from  the  death  of  sinne,  being  reuiued  vnto  grace, 
in  the  true  fhiicts  of  repentaonoe,  I  may  glorifie  Thy 
holy  name.    Amen. 


Another  praier  vpon  the  same  historic,  chapter  and 
place:  the  fmict  therof  Christ  His  commendation 
of  the  hearers  of  His  word, 

Almightib  God  and  most  merdfull  Lord,  my 
best  maister  and  onely  sweet  Sauiour  lesus  Christ, 
when  it  pleased  Thee  of  Thy  mercy,  to  enter  into 
the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary,  Thy  beloued  vn- 
worthy seruants,  whiles  Mary  by  the  blessed  inspir- 
ation of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  was  happely  called  and 
wholy  enclined  to  the  attentiue  hearing  and  ioiyfuSl 
reoduing  of  Thy  comfortable  preaching;  Martha, 
not  so  filled  in  hart,  or  rather  rauished  in  soule  with 
the  vnspeakable  sweetnes  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  rather 
troubling  hir  head  with  an  earnest  care  of  worldly 
busines.  then  bending  hir  hart  with  any  sealous  detiie 
to  the  inward  seeking  of  Thy  heauenly  treasure,  com- 
plained to  Thee  of  hir  sister's  mistaken  and  mistermed 
idlenes.  that  sitting  still  at  Thy  fioete  she  had  no  mon 
care  to  helpe  her  in  hir  work,  to  prouide  for  Thy 
wekxmi,  nor  to  attend  Thy  presence ;  but  my  sweet 
IxMrd  how  sweetly  didst  Thou  reproue  hir  folly,  and 
reueale  hir  foult  in  these  few  words  :  '  Martha.  Martha, 
thou  carest  and  art  troubled  about  many  thfaigs.  but 
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MARIE'S  EXERCISE, 


one  thing  is  needfuH.  Mmry  hath  choien  the  good  part 
which  shal  neuer  be  taken  awaie  from  hir : '  oh  deere 
Maister  now  that  by  the  secret  light  of  Thy  gratious 
loue,  I  behold  Thy  entiance  into  the  hart  of  my  soule, 
though  '  I  am  not  wonhie  Thou  shouldst  come  vnder 
the  roofe  of  my  house,'  yet  since  it  hath  pleased  Thy 
holie  maiestie  in  the  iniinit  goodnesse  of  Thy  incom- 
parable kindnesse,  to  comfort  my  hart  with  the  gratious 
hearing  of  Thy  glorious  mercy  ;  giue  me  leaue  not  with 
Martha,  to  complaine  of  a  sister,  but  to  accuse  myselfe 
of  to  much  euill  in  so  long  combring  my  hart   with 
the  wretched  cares  of  this  wicked  world,  that  I  haue  had 
almost  no  care  to  hmnble   my  soule  to    the  happie 
hearing  of  Thy  holie  word :  let  mee  therfore  beeseech 
Thee  of  the  abundant  grace  of  Thy  glorious  goodnes, 
by  the  mighty  power  of  Thy  eternall  mercy,  to  draw 
raee  to  Thee  by  the  heauenly  vertue  of  Thy  HoUie 
Spirit,  that  casting  of  all  the  combersome  cares  of  this 
vnoomfortable  worlde,  I  male  not  onelie  serue  Thee  in 
bodie,  on  the  knees  of  my  heart,  worshipping  Thy 
dinine  will,  but  in  the  humilitie  of  my  soule,  sit  with 
Mary  on  the  ground,  with  the  tears  of  true  repen- 
taunoe  to  wash  the  feete  of  Thy  mercie  :  that  being 
both  vnable  and  vnworthie  to  behold  the  glory  of  Thy 
presence,   I  maie  yet  ioye  in  my  soule  to  heare  the 
sweetnes  of  Thy  preching,  that  beeing  deerely  healed 
of  the  euill  part  of  sinne.  I  maie  receiue  that  good  part 
of  Thy  grace,  that  maie  neuer  bee  taken  from  mee  ;  but 
one  thing  is  needfull,  and  that  one  thing  art  Thou  :  it 
is  Thee  sweet  Lord  that  I  haue  need  of ;  needful  is  Thy 
grace,  and  vngratious  that  I  am,  full  of  need  am  I.  of 
Thy  mercie :  mercy  my  sweet  lesu.  oh  let  my  pensiue 
hart  heere  the  preaching  of  Thy  mercie,  that  beeing 
with  Lazarus  reuiued,  and  with  Martha  rebuked,  with 
BAary  I  may  bee  so  comforted,  that  with  the  tcares  of  my 
hart  washing  the  feete  of  Thy  pittie.  I  may  rdoice  in  my 
tonle  to  bee  admitted  into  Thy  presence ;  wherein  the 
obedience  of  my  loue  shewing  the  ioye  of  my  life,  I 
may  feede  of  Thy  mercy,  and  singe  to  Thy  glory  : 
Blessed  is  the  house  that  dooth  receiue  Thee,  happy 
the  hart  that  dooth  attend  Thee,  but  most  ioyfull  the 
tonle,  that  leauing  the  cares  of  the  world  hath  all  hir 
ocNofort  but  in  Thee :  in  Thee  I  say  sweet  Lord,  the 
lyght  of  the  eternall  wisdome,  the  lyfe  of  the  dead,  and 
the  only  comfort  of  the  lining ;  whose  preaching  most 
gratious  and  whose  presence  most  glorious,  happye  are 
they  that  heare,  but  most  blessed  that  enioy :  emong 
wbome  alas,  of  the  wrorld  most  vnworthy,  so  blesse  the 
sid»  soule  of  Thy  sinful!  wounded  seruant,  that  ouer- 
come  with  the  comfort  of  Thy  vnspeakable  kindenes,  in 
the  fwoonding  traunce  of  the  treasure  of  Thy  loue,  I 
may  rather  dye  at  Thy  feete  then  part  a  foote  from  Thy 
fanoure ;  wherewith  the  teares  of  fiEiithes  thankfulnesse, 
I  may  encrease  the  glorie  of  Thy  mercie.    Amen. 


An  oUUr  vppon  thi  sawu  history,  chapter  amd place  :  the 
fruiU  therof.  The  blessing  pfhrnmilitie. 

Remember  sweet  Lord  lesu  Thy  mercies  that  haue 
been  euer  of  old,  forgiue  and  forget  the  sinnes  of  Thy 
humble  repentaimt  though  vnworthie  seruants,   think 
on  Thy  poore  Mary  with  the  teares  of  hir  heart  hum- 
bling hir  soule  at  Thy  feete,  thincke  I  saye  my  sweet 
Lord,  a  little  vpon  my  great  misery,  that  confesse  my- 
selfe vnworthie  of  the  least  looke  of  Thy  mercie  :    Lord, 
it  pleased  Thee  to  sale  Marie  Magdaline  loued  much, 
but   surelie  Thou  louedst  more,    that  so  great  and 
vnmeasurable  a   sinner,  woldst  vouchsafe   so  great  a 
measure  of  Thy  grace,  beeing  vnworthie  Thy  thought, 
to  presume   into  Thy  presence  :  sweet  lesus,  art  not 
Thou  the  same  Christ  ?  Who  camest  '  not  to  iustifie  the 
righteous  but  to  call  sinners  torepentaunce?'    Is  Thy 
mercie  anye  thing  diminished,  or  shall  not  Thy  glorie 
euer  encrease  ?    It  cannot  bee  but  Thou  art  Thyselfe 
the  Sunne  of  God,  the  Redeemer  of  the  worlde  '  the 
Lambe  of  God  that  takest  away  the  sinnes  of  the 
worid,'   and   God  alone,    that  hast   the  gouememertt 
of  the  whole  worlde  :  what  Thou   hast  bought  then 
who  can  take  from  Thee?   wher  Thou  hast  mercie, 
who  canne   diswade  Thee?   and    hauing  all   thinges 
vnder  Thy  feete.  who  can  resist  Thee?    Thou  createdst 
man  for  Thyselfe,  l*hou  redeemedst  him  by  Thyselfe, 
and  dost  comfort  him  but  with  Thyselfe :     Wilt  Thou 
then   forget   the  worke  of  Thine  owne   hands?    Wilt 
l*hou  loose  that  Thou   hast  bought  with  Thine  owne 
blood?  or  suffer  it  to  be  blasted  that  yu  hast  blessed 
with  Thine  owne  Spirit  ?  no,  sweet  God,  Thy  goodnesse 
is  to  great  to  loose  any  parte  of  Thy  glorie  :  though  wee 
forget  Thy  loue  thou  canst  not   forget  Thy  merde, 
though  wee  loose   ourselues  in  this  wildemesse.  Thou 
wilt  bring  vs  home  to  Thy  folde,  and  though  sinne  seeke 
to  driue  vs  to  despaire.  yet  doth  Thy  grace  assure  vs  of 
comfort ;  for  Thou  art  kinde  though  wee  are  vnthanckfuU, 
Thou  art  mercifuU  though  wee  are  vnfiaithful,  yea  Thou 
art  OHnfortable  when  wee  are  most  miserable  :  and  why 
is  all  this?  beecause  Thou  art  God,  Whose  goodnesse 
hath  no  limit.  Whose  mercies  are  infinit,  and  Whose 
glorie  slmll  haue  no  ende  :    Why  then  oh  Lord  is  my 
soule  so  full  of  heauinesse,  and  my  heart  so  disquieted 
within  mee?  can  the  world  so  werie  mee  that  heauen 
cannot  reuiue  mee  ?  or  can  sinne  so  infect  mee  that  Thy 
mercie  cannot  heale  mee?  or  the  diuell  so  terifie  mee 
that  Thou  my  God  canst  not  comfort  mee?    No,  my 
deere  God.  Thou  art  able  to  forgiue  more  then  I  am 
able  to  offend  ;  one  drop  of  Thy  mercie  will  heale  all  the 
woundes  of  my  sinne,  and  where  Thou  entrest  with  Thy 
Holly  Spirit,  there  is  no  place  for  the  widced  iiende  : 
what  then  can  hurt  mee  if  Thou  help  mee  ?  can  sinne  set 
a  wal  beetwixt  Thy  mercie  and  my  comfort :  when  Thou 
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hast  tcoden  dowoe  the  diuel  with  all  the  poMrer  of  his 
malice,  can  Death  afright  mee  that  see  my  life  in  Thy 
looe?  or  can  sorrow  dismaie  mee  that  haue  Thee  for  my 
oomfbrt?  No,  my  sweet  Sauioure,  let  not  my  teares  be 
oady  witnesse  of  my  sorrow  for  my  sinnes  but  of  my 
ioie  in  Thy  mercte,  that  from  the  greatnesse  of  sin 
hast  called  mee  to  Thy  grace,  and  fining  long  from  the 
shadow  of  Thy  blessing,  hast  admitted  mee  into  the 
ioie  of  Thy  presence  :  Oh  blessed  Lord,  how  admir- 
able dooe  I  feele  Thy  goodnesse  in  tbe  inward  works  of 
Thy  grace  ?  €uth  a  fruict  of  Thy  mercy,  repentaunce  a 
friiict  of  fiEiith,  teares  a  fruict  of  repentance,  ioie  a  fruict 
of  teares,  and  Thou  only  the  fruict  of  all ;  Thou  art  oh 
Lord  y«  summe  of  all  svreetnesse,  the  substatmoe  of  all 
goodnesse,  and  in  Thy  selfe  to  Thyselfe  the  only  height 
of  all  glorie  :  Thou  art  the  ioie  of  the  heart,  the  com- 
fort of  the  minde  and  the  life  of  the  soule :  Thou  art 
the  portion  of  mine  inheritance,  tbe  longing  of  my  bean's 
loue,  and  the  onely  heauen  that  I  hope  for :  who  can 
know  Thee  and  not  loue  Thee  ?  or  know  what  loue  is, 
and  is  not  rauished  with  the  thought  of  Thee  ?  O  my 
sweet  Sauiour,  since  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  call  mee  vnto 
Thee,  I  humbly  beeseech  Thee,  let  mee  neuer  goe  from 
Thee,  but  let  mee  Hue  and  die  with  Thee,  that  I  male 
die  to  Hue  with  Thee  :  for  y«  onely  art  the  life  and  the 
ondy  fife  of  them  that  come  vnto  Thee ;  and  to  Thee 
onely  doe  I  come  with  sorovrfull  Mary  beeseeching  Thy 
comfort  in  the  greatnesse  of  Thy  goodnesse,  so  to  in- 
spire my  hart  with  the  grace  of  Thy  Holie  Spirit,  that 
with  y«  teares  of  my  soul  mingled  with  one  drop  of  Thy 
pretious  blood,  I  male  wash  awaie  tbe  filth  of  my  vn- 
sauerie  sinne,  and  in  the  comfort  of  Thy  kindenesse  I 
may  Idsse  the  feete  of  Thy  mercie,  till  out  of  the  wretched 
vale  of  this  worldly  miserie  Thou  wilt  bring  mee  to  the 
ioies  of  the  elected  in  Thy  loue,  that  there  beeing  pre- 
serued  by  the  hande  of  Thy  mercie,  with  the  angells  of 
Thy  traine  I  male  sing  to  Thy  glorie.    Amen. 

A^ayer  vpp^n  ElitaUthes  muting  with  hir  cosem  Mary, 
the  blessed  virgin  :  Luke  «.  chap,  IV,  x  verse  :    The 
fmut  therof:    The  ioies  of  the  elected  that  by  the 
hue  of  grace  are  allied  vnto  Christ, 

Yf  all  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  layde  together, 
were  they  any  better  then  trash  compared  (oh  Lord)  to 
the  least  thought  of  Thy  loue?  are  not  the  heauens 
themselues  the  workes  of  Thy  fingers?  and  is  not  the 
Earth  with  all  hir  glory,  most  glorious  in  beeing  Thy 
footestoole  ?  what  then  are  wee  but  drossie  creatures  of 
slimy  day  ?  but  wherin  Thou  hast  made  vs  gratious  to 
enciease  the  greatnesse  of  Thy  glory :  shall  we  then 
attribute  vnto  oursehies  that  is  due  only  vnto  Thee?  or 
thinck  oursdues  to  bee  anything  that  haue  our  being 
but  in  Thee  ?  wilful  were  such  a  blinde-nesse  and  wofuU 
were  such  a  sight,  as  taking  night  for  the  day,  would 


seeke  paradise  in  hell :  Lord  keepe  vs  fit>m  such  a  folly, 
deere  vs  from  such  a  blindnesse  and  saue  vs  from  Call- 
ing imo  such  an  errour :  be  Thou  the  light  of  our  loue, 
the  sence  of  our  vnderstanding,  the  wisedome  of  our 
knowledge,  the  meditation  of  our  hearts  and  the  ioy  of 
our  soules :  but  sweet  Lord,  I  reede  that  when  Elisabeth 
met  with  hir  cosen  Mary  the  blessed  Virgin  Thy  blessed 
mother,  the  babe  sprang  in  hir  wombe  ;  which  after  he 
came  into  the  world  did  preach  of  Thy  Kingdome  aboue 
the  world  :  and  now  meethincks  I  fede  Thy  H(4y  Spirit 
making  entraunce  into  my  soule,  there  rise  vp  thoughts 
in  my  heart  to  honour  Thee  in  the  highest  heauens  ;  but 
the  thought  is  yet  yong  and  cannot  prosper  without  Thy 
blessing,  it  is  conodued  in  my  soule  by  the  blessing  of 
Thy  grace,  Lord  preserue  it  with  Thy  mercy,  that  I  may 
bring  it  foorth  to  Thy  glorie  :  though  when  it  is  at  the 
best  as  it  is  fit>m  me,  it  is  vnworthy  to  loose  the  least 
latcbet  of  Thy  shoe,  yet  as  it  is  from  Thee  a  guilt  of  Thy 
goodnesse,  at  the  feete  of  Thy  merde.  let  it  speake  of 
Thy  glorie :  Thy  grace  hath  begot  it,  let  Thy  good 
Spirit  breed  it  and  Thy  Holy  hand  so  preserue  it  y* 
being  fed  in  this  in&ncy  with  the  sweet  milk  of  Thy 
mercy,  it  mai  gather  such  force  in  the  faith  of  Thy 
Holy  Word  y<  delighting  in  Thy  Law  and  liuing  but  in 
Thy  loue,  it  may  loath  the  whole  world  to  be  y«  lest  in 
Thy  kingdom  :  oh  sweet  Ix>rd  let  my  hart  reioyce  to 
heere  of  Thee,  my  sences  to  serue  Thee  and  my  soule  to 
praise  Thee,  bee  Thou  y  diilde  of  my  loue.  the  Lord  of 
my  life  and  the  life  of  my  soul ;  let  my  soule  euer  oon- 
cehie  Thee  and  neuer  part  ftt)m  Thee :  y«  hauing  Thee 
for  my  comfort  I  may  feare  no  crosse.  nor  care  for  any 
calamity  ;  be  y"  swet  lesu,  my  father  and  my  child,  my 
husband  and  my  brother,  my  kme,  my  life,  my  Lord  and 
my  God ;  in  Whom  my  spirit  may  rdoyce  when  I  but 
thinck  of  Thy  blessing  ;  that  bedng  wholy  rauished  with 
the  vertue  of  Thy  loue  in  harmony  of  Thy  graces.  I  may 
glorify  Thy  holly  name.    Amen. 

A  praier  vpon  the  talke  of  Christ  with  the  woman  of 
Satnaria.  Ihon  4.  The  fruict  therof:  the  comfort 
of  mercy, 

Peereles  Loue  and  purest  Life  of  Thy  bdoued, 
pardon  I  beeseech  Thee  the  presumption  of  Thy  poore 
wounded  creature,  wounded  with  sinne  and  cureles  of 
hir  sore,  but  ondy  in  the  merite  of  Thy  mercy,  in  the 
oile  of  Thy  grace  and  wounds  of  Thy  loue :  oh  sweet 
lesv.  Thou  didst  vouchsafe  at  Jacob's  well  of  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  to  aske  a  little  water  ;  Thou  talkedst  with 
hir  and  reudedst  Thyselfe  vnto  hir,  who  vnworthy  of  Thy 
comfort  could  not  concdue  the  greatnes  of  Thy  kindenes  ; 
but  alas  Lord,  heere  is  another  woman  that  commeth  with 
another  thirst  and  to  drinck  of  another  fountaine ;  which 
fountaine  onely  art  Thou  alone :  Thou  art  the  well  of  life, 
of  which  who  drinketh  shall  neuer  dye  :  long  hath  my 
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soule  thirsted  after  Thee,  yea  in  a  barraine  and  drie 
land  where  no  water  ii :  otf  that  I  might  so  drinck  of 
Thy  venue,  that  beeing  dronck  with  Thy  loue,  I  might 
bee  so  moistened  with  Thy  grace  that  I  might  neuer 
thurst  more  after  sinne  :  oh  sweet  lesu  how  sweet  is  Thy 
sweetnes,  no  hart  can  imagine  nor  tung  can  expresse  ;  a 
foontaine  nener  dri,  of  the  abtmdanoe  of  whose  streams 
all  the  blessed  come  to  drincke,  all  that  drinck  are  in 
lone,  and  all  that  loue  doe  liue  for  euer :  such  a  spring 
neuer  drying,  such  a  loue  euer  liueing  and  such  a  life 
euer  ioying.  wher  is  it  but  in  Thee?  and  where  art  Thou 
but  it  is  ?  oh  Fountaine  of  all  blessednes,  oh  blessing  of 
all  happines,  oh  feiidty  of  all  ioyfulnes,  quench  the  fire 
of  my  thirst  with  one  droppe  of  Thy  grace,  let  fall  the 
dew  of  Thy  blessing  vpon  the  drie  hart  of  my  soule  ; 
that  being  refreshed  with  Thy  loue,  I  maie  denote  my 
life  to  Thy  seruice  ;  for  sweet  Lord,  though  the  woman 
of  Scunaria  would  not  offer  Thee  drinck  beecause  the 
Samaritans  would  not  meddle  with  the  lewes,  yet  sweet 
Lord  I  am  sure  Thou  wilt  not  denie  me  Thy  mercy, 
because  I  am  a  sinner  ;  for  Thou  hast  mercy  in  store  for 
all  them  that  come  vnto  Thee  :  lacob  their  &ther  gaue 
jT*  well  as  it  seemed  to  an  vncourteous  people,  that  would 
not  giue  Thee  a  cuppe  of  their  water ;  but  God  Thy 
Father  hath  giuen  Thee  to  all  people  a  fountaine  of  life 
to  all  that  in  true  &ith  thirst  to  drinck  of  Thy  loue ;  and 
how  incomparable  is  Thy  kindnes  that  with  the  blood  of 
Thy  hart  didst  scale  the  bond  of  Thy  loue  :  doest  Thou 
denie  any  one  comfort  that  callest  all  vnto  Thy  mercy  : 
or  doest  Thou  suffer  any  to  perish  that  put  their  trust  in 
Thy  word?  doest  Thou  not  offer  Thyaelfe  fireely?  and 
shall  I  not  beg  Thee  with  teares?  yes,  sweet  Lord,  I 
humbly  thanck  Thee,  I  feele  the  sweetnes  of  Thy  loue, 
though  I  can  not  beeholde  Thy  presence,  I  tast  of  Thy 
goodnes  thou^  I  see  not  Thy  person,  and  drinck  of  Thy 
vertue  though  I  know  not  Thine  essence ;  for  had  not 
the  medicine  of  Thy  mercy  cured  my  soul  of  hir  sorrow, 
I  had  died  in  my  sinne,  ere  I  had  tasted  of  Thy  grace, 
but  sweet  Lord,  the  woman  of  Samaria  had  many  hus- 
bands and  my  soule  desireth  but  thy  loue :  be  Thou  I  say 
the  husband  of  my  loue,  the  loue  of  my  life  and  life  of 
my  soule,  the  fountaine  of  my  faithe's  comfort,  the 
>vater  of  my  hope's  life,  and  the  sweet  of  my  etemall 
felldtie  :  let  me  thirst  only  for  Thy  grace,  drinck  onely 
of  Thy  merde  and  liue  onely  to  Thy  glorie  :  that  from 
the  puddles  of  the  worlde.  deliuered  by  Thy  mercy,  in 
the  ioies  of  paradise  I  may  sing  halaluiah  to  Thy  holly 
Maiestie :    Amen. 

A  prayer  vpon  the  woman  of  Canaan,  hir  suite  vnto 
Christ:  Math.  XV.  verse  ^^.  The fruict  thereof : 
The  blessing  of  faith. 

Eternall,   Almighty,  euer-liuing  and  euer-loueing 
God,   my  deerest   Master,   sweetest   Lord  and  onely 


Sauiour  lesvs  Christ,  the  comfort  of  the  sorrowfiill.  the 
hope  of  the  fiEiithiul,  and  the  life  of  the  io3rfull,  the 
surgion  of  the  heart,  the  phisition  of  the  minde  and 
the  medicine  of  the  soule.  the  power  of  vertue.  the 
wisdome  of  grace  and  the  glory  of  mercy.  Who  lining 
in  the  heauens  beholdest  all  the  dwellers  vpon  j^  Earth, 
hearest  y*  cries  of  the  afflicted,  asswagest  the  pains  of 
the  tormented  and  comfortest  y«  harts  of  the  distressed, 
that  in  true  fiuth  of  Thy  woord.  fly  to  the  mercy  of 
Thy  will ;  emong  those  miserable  sinners  that  haue  no 
hope  of  reliefe  but  in  the  heauenly  eye  of  Thy  mercy, 
vouchsafe  sweet  Christ,  to  cast  one  looke  of  pitty  vppon 
the  wounded  heart  of  my  vnworthy  soule ;  ^dien  the 
woman  of  Syrophenissa  came  to  Thee  for  the  cure  of 
hir  daughter  possessed  vrith  a  diuel.  though  at  the  first 
Thou  gauest  hir  a  kinde  of  denying  answere.  in  that  it 
was  not  meete  to  giue  the  childrens  meate  vnto  dogges, 
yet  to  hir  humble  replie  that  the  dogs  might  eate  of  the 
crummes  that  fjall  firom  their  Masters  table,  to  the  glory 
of  Thy  mercy  Thou  madest  a  gratious  conclusion  ; 
wherein  the  humility  of  hir  foith.  had  effected  hir  ioy  in 
Thy  fauour  ;  hir  daughter  was  made  whole  and  shee 
departed  away  :  but  now  oh  Lord  was  she  onely  blessed 
in  this  abundant  measure  of  Thy  mercy?  or  can  sin 
haue  such  power  in  the  world,  as  to  bar  Thy  seruants 
Thy  blessing?  or  shal  any  dispaire  of  Thy  comfort, 
when  Thou  callest  all  vnto  mercy?  no.  sweet  Lord.  I 
know  Thou  art  not  partial  in  Thy  loue,  that  lookest 
onely  into  Thyselfe,  Thou  art  not  sparing  of  Thy  bless- 
ing, that  art  boQtifall  to  the  whole  world,  nor  wouldest 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  and  therfore  wilt  surely  haue 
mercy  on  Thy  seruantes  :  to  Thee  therefore  sweet  lesu  I 
humbly  come,  not  for  my  diseased  daughter,  but  Thy 
distressed  daughter  vnworthy  of  so  good  a  fiather,  yet 
praying  Thee  good  Father  help  me  and  thi  vnworthy 
seruant  beseeching  Thee ;  sweet  Maister  comfort  mee 
and  Thy  vnworthy  creature  crying  vnto  Thee,  oh  God  of 
an  mercy  haue  mercy  vpon  mee,  in  the  multitude  of 
Thy  compassions  do  away  with  all  my  offences,  in  the 
oyle  of  Thi  grace  heale  my  soule  of  hir  sinne  and  in  the 
power  of  Thy  mercy  deliuer  me  from  euill :  I  know  not 
with  how  many  diuells  I  am  daily  and  hourely  tonpted, 
by  a  world  of  illusions  to  bee  drawen  from  Thy  loue, 
but.  were  ther  neuer  so  many.  Thou  canst  deliuer  me 
from  them  all ;  for  Thy  power  is  inuincible.  Thy  mercy 
is  almightie  and  Thy  loue  hath  no  limits ;  sinne  is  but 
an  infection,  the  diuells  are  but  ministers  of  Thy  wrath, 
and  Thou  wilt  haue  mercy  on  Thy  seruants ;  heale 
therefore  my  disease,  commaund  away  my  tormentors 
and  bee  glorious  in  Thy  goodnesse :  where  Thy  good 
Spirit  entereth  no  euill  Spirit  will  bide,  where  Thy  Grace 
toucheth,  no  sinne  tarrieth  and  whom  Thou  inspirest 
with  Thy  loue.  they  are  allready  in  heauen :  But  alas 
sweet  Jesvs  meethincks  I  heere  Thee  accuse  mee  of  so 
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dogged  a  nature,  that  I  am  not  worthy  to  feede  of  the 
fruict  of  Thy  £auour :  Lord  I  confesse  it  that  while  dogs 
waite  one  their  masters  trenchers,  I  haue  not  attended  on 
the  table  of  Thy  mercy :  and  therefore  am  vnworthy  of 
the  least  crum  of  Thy  oomforte  ;  Yet  sweet  Lord,  since 
Thy  mercy  is  ouer  all  Thy  workes,  put  mee  not  out  of 
the  booke  of  Thy  remembraunce :  Thou  hast  called  mee 
though  I  come  late,  giue  mee  a  penny  of  Thy  charity 
though  I  deserue  nothing  of  thy  mercy:  I  am  sick  and 
Thou  canst  heele  mee,  bee  Thou  gratious  though  I 
be  sinfiill,  the  diuell  is  a  tirant,  but  Thou  art  y«  God 
of  mercy.  Who  with  one  looke  of  Thine  eie  canst  make 
him  flye  from  Thy  presence,  with  one  woord  of  Thy 
mouth  canst  banish  him  from  Thy  beloued  and  with  one 
blessing  of  Thy  hand  canst  make  me  liue  euer :  but, 
oh  sweet  Lord,  since  I  haue  by  mine  absence  from 
attending  on  Thy  table  deserued  not  onely  to  bee 
famished  vrith  lack  of  Thy  Comfort,  and  not  to  receiue 
the  least  crum  of  Thy  mercy,  yet  in  the  least  looke  of 
Thy  loue  since  Thy  glorie  is  in  Thy  mercy,  loose  no 
part  of  Thy  right :  Let  me  come  behinde  Thee  emong 
the  throng  of  sinners,  to  touch  the  hem  of  Thy  garment, 
that  by  the  vertue  of  my  faith,  I  male  finde  grace  in 
Thy  fiauour  and  being  cured  of  my  sinne  and  comforted 
by  Thy  mercy,  by  the  Grace  of  Thy  Holly  Spirite,  I 
may  glorify  Tliy  holly  name  and  not  with  the  Sirophen- 
issian,  depart  away  with  Thy  blessing,  but  with  y«  ioy 
of  Thy  mercy,  folow  Thy  shadow  with  my  seruice,  till 
being  wholdy  deliuered  from  the  temptation  of  sin,  in 
the  saluation  of  Thy  mercy,  with  the  elected  of  Thy 
loue,  by  the  good  Spirit  of  Thy  grace,  I  may  euer  sing 
to  Thy  glory.    Amen. 


A  frayer  vpon  Uu  widdawes  two  mitts — XII,  «f 
Afarkt  41  verse.  The  fruict  thereof:  the  praise 
0/ Charity, 

Nothing  is  more  comfortable  to  my  soule  then  the 
meditation  of  Thy  mercy :  sweet  lesu.  Thou  alone  art 
Hee  whom  my  soule  loueth,  and  iust  cause,  for  by  Thy 
ondy  loue,  my  soule  liueth  :  When  I  beholde  Thee  in 
my  hart,  I  haue  enough  for  my  comfort  and  wanting 
Thy  gxaoe,  I  consume  away  with  calamitie :  Oh  vn- 
spcakable  sorrow  to  misse  the  ioy  of  Thy  mercy,  and 
how  great  is  their  heaven  that  haue  a  feeling  of  Thy 
kme.  Oh  Sweet  Lord,  how  greatly  wilt  Thou  commend 
a  little  loue  in  Thy  seruant?  but  how  infinitely  art  Thou 
to  bee  glorified  that  giuest  Thyselfe  vnto  sinners  ?  Oh 
incomparable  kinde  loue  to  lay  downe  the  life  of  Thy 
beeloued :  Thou  didst  commend  the  poore  widdow  for 
casting  two  mites  into  the  treasury  and  Thou  hast  giuen 
Ts  Thyselfe  to  bring  vs  into  Thy  treasury.  Bee  Thou 
therefore  commended  aboue  all  commendation  :  She  gaue 


but  a  little,  though  all  shee  had,  y«  gauest  Thy  selfe,  with- 
out whom  all  things  are  nothing  ;  let  hir  then  bee  com- 
mended of  Thee,  who  sawest  hir  hart,  and  for  Thy 
bounty  to  the  whol  world  be  Thou  glorified  aboue  the 
world :  Shee  was  called  a  poore  widdow,  beecause  shee 
wanted  both  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  the  comfort  of 
hir  kind  husband,  but  how  much  might  shee  bee  comforted 
to  be  commended  by  Thy  mercy?  All  comforts  fiaile 
wher  Thou  art  wanting  and  all  ioies  abound  wher  Thy 
comfort  is  comming :  O  comfort  of  comforts,  when 
wilt  Thou  come  vnto  mee?  Lord,  Thou  art  the  hus- 
band of  my  soule,  the  onely  comfort  of  my  hart,  and 
whole  substance  of  my  felicity :  A  poore  widow  am  I, 
that  wanting  the  comfort  of  Thy  loue,  haue  no  ioy  in  my 
life :  I  haue  not  a  mite  to  present  vnto  Thy  mercy  ;  Had 
I  a  whole  world,  I  would  giue  it  for  Thy  grace :  but, 
alas,  I  am  poore,  and  hast  Thou  any  nede  of  welth? 
that  hast  the  whole  world  at  commaundement :  doest 
Thou  care  for  drosse,  that  art  the  Lord  of  heuen  and 
earth?  no.  Lord,  Thou  wantest  nothing  and  therefore 
what  though  I  haue  nothing?  Thou  hast  giuen  mee 
Thjrselfe,  and  can  anything  take  Thee  from  mee?  No, 
sweet  Lord,  Thou  hast  saide  Thou  wilt  haue  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice  :  a  burnt  offering  I  know  Thou  would- 
est  not  accept,  if  I  should  giue  it  Thee :  but,  if  any 
sacrifice  will  please  Thee,  a  contrite  hart  and  a  troubled 
spirit  is  that  which  Thou  wilt  not  despise :  With  this 
sacrifice  therefore  Sweet  lesu  I  come  to  Thee,  beseeching 
Thee,  into  the  treasury  of  Thy  mercy,  with  the  teares 
of  my  hart  to  receiue  me  body  and  soule.  which  though 
lesse  worth  then  one  mite  is  all  that  I  haue  to  giue  Thee : 
and  well  is  mee,  if  Thou  wilt  take  them,  to  cure  them  of 
sin,  to  ease  them  of  sorrow  and  to  bring  them  to  ioie : 
but  alas,  I  giue  Thee  but  Thine  owne,  which  Thou  hast 
bought  with  Thyselfe,  and  therefore  I  beeseech  Thee 
refuse  not  Thine  owne  that  belongeth  to  none  but  Thy 
selfe.  and  therefore  since  I  haue  nothing  to  giue  Thee, 
take  Thine  OMme  vnto  Thee,  commend  whom  it  pleaseth 
Thee,  and  be  Thou  commended  of  all,  of  all  I  say. 
for  all  and  aboue  all.  since  that  for  all  in  all.  Thou 
deseniest  all  commendation  ;  to  Thee  sweet  lesus  Christ 
the  husband  of  my  soule,  the  substance  of  my  wealth, 
the  ioy  of  my  life,  and  assured  hope  of  my  saluation, 
that  by  the  bitter  death  of  Thy  body  and  precious  bloud 
of  Thy  hart,  hast  deerely  bought  the  loue  of  Thy  seniants. 
who^  by  Thy  onely  merit  being  redeemed  from  hell,  by 
the  sauing  fkith  of  Thy  mercy  are  assured  of  heauen,  to 
Thee,  I  saie,  deere  Christ  my  deere  loue.  my  best  hus- 
band, my  heauenly  Father,  my  gratious  Lord  and  onely 
glorious  King,  with  Thy  heauenly  Father  and  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  the  eternal  Trinity  in  Vnity,  one  onely  almightie 
and  incomprehensible  good  God,  for  the  infinit  comforts 
of  Thy  infinit  mercies,  bee  all  infinit  glory,  honor  and 
praise  world  without  end.    Amen. 
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A  praytr  upon  tJU  rtquist  thai  tJU  motlUr  of  lawus 
and  John  made  vnto  Christ :  Mathew  chapter  XX. 
Thi/ruict  thertof:  KnowUdge  what  to  asht  of  God, 

Blessed  Lord  and  Lord  of  all  blesstng,  bountifiil 
Ood,  and  God  of  all  bounty.  King  of  beauen  and 
earth,  to  Whom  all  the  worlde  are  bnt  beggers ;  emong 
the  infinit  number  of  Thy  inoesaaunt  Sutors,  yt  neuer 
leaue  to  importunate  Thy  mercy,  vouchsafe  sweet  lesu 
I  beseech  Thee,  to  heere  an  humble  petition  of  Thy 
poore.  wretched  and  vnworthy  creature :  The  mother 
of  lames  and  lohn  made  a  suite  vnto  Thee  for  hir  two 
tonnes,  that  the  one  might  sit  at  Thy  right  hand,  and 
the  other  at  Thy  left :  little  was  hv  discretion  to  moue 
so  presumptuous  a  petition,  little  I  say  shee  considered 
Thy  greatnesse.  or  lookt  into  hir  owne  smalnesse.  that, 
deseruing  nothing  but  Thy  wrath,  woulde  craue  such  a 
blessing  of  Thy  grace :  who  beeing  aunswered  with 
deniall.  escaped  wel  without  Thy  further  displeasure : 
Oh  my  God.  I  come  not  to  Thee  with  a  spirit  of  such 
boldnesse.  bnt  in  the  humility  of  &yth.  with  the  teares 
of  sorrow,  my  wounded  hart  beecommeth  a  sutor  to  Thy 
mercy ;  An  humble  sutor  I  am.  oh  heauenly  King,  to 
Thy  holy  maiesty.  not  for  my  two  sonnes.  but  the  two 
parts  of  my  selfe.  my  soule  and  my  body,  y*  it  will  please 
Thy  gratious  goodnesse.  so  fjEure  to  take  them  to  Thy 
mercy,  as  not  to  set  them  either  at  Thy  right  hand  or 
Thy  left,  but,  in  one  looke  of  Thy  comfort,  to  make 
them  but  cushins  for  Thy  feet,  where  more  ioyfull  shall 
bee  my  teares  to  wash  die  feete  of  Thy  &uoure,  then 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  to  bee  away  from  Thy 
mercy.  This  oh  Lord  is  all  my  sute,  which  in  Thy 
gratious  pitty  I  beeseech  Thee  to  graimt  me,  that  frt>m 
this  vale  of  misery,  Thou  wilt  take  mee  to  Thy  mercy, 
that  in  the  ioye  of  Thy  loue  I  may  euer  sing  of  Thy 
glory :  Amen. 

A  prayer  vpon  the  demotion  of  Anna,  Luke  IL  chap. 
The  fhiict  thereof :  The  comfort  of  prayer. 

Righteous  Lord,  holy  King,  and  euerliuing  God, 
Who  hast  not  to  doe  with  the  stoole  of  iniquitie,  but 
with  Thy  countenaunce  doest  beehold  the  iust,  forgiuest 
the  sinnes  of  the  repenuunt,  and  takest  the  faithfiill 
vnto  mercy.  Enter  not,  I  beeseech  Thee  into  iudge- 
ment  with  Thy  sinfuU  and  vnwoorthy  seruant ;  for  no  flesh 
is  righteous  in  Thy  sight,  and  I  most  vnrighteous,  am 
ashamed  to  appeere  beefore  Thy  presence,  with  hope  of 
comfort,  or  almost  without  despaire  of  mercy,  but  y^  in 
the  greatnesse  of  Thy  goodnesse,  seeing  Thee  offer  Thy 
selfe  vnto  mee  with  aU  Thy  graces,  with  a  blushing  feare, 
I  &11  at  the  feete  of  Thy  mercy,  beeseeching  Thee  so 
to  blesse  mee  with  Thy  grace,  that  my  wickednes  may 
not  destroy  that  which  Thy  goodnesse  hath  builded. 


Oh  deere  Lord,  Thy  seruaunt  Anna,  putting  of  the  worid 
and  putting  on  Thee,  shaking  of  all  vanities,  and  clothing 
hir  self  with  Thy  comfort,  leaning  the  worid.  beetooke 
hir  selfe  to  Thy  temple,  where  continuing  manye  yeeres 
in  fasting  and  praier.  shee  receiued  at  last  the  ioyefall 
fhiict  of  hir  hope  in  the  gratious  beeholding  of  Thy 
glorious  oomming.  But.  Oh  Lord,  wo  is  me.  that  hane 
so  long  looked  after  the  world,  that  I  haue  so  little 
looked  after  Thee,  that  I  haue  rather  lost  my  selfe  In  a 
wildemesse.  then  once  set  a  steppe  into  Thy  temple. 
I  haue  feasted  my  flesh  with  the  pleasures  of  Uie  world, 
and  almost  fiuiished  my  souk  with  the  lack  of  Thy 
holy  word,  and  haue  beene  rather  lost  many  yeerei  in 
vanity,  then  employed  almost  any  houre  in  denont 
prayer,  as  one  rather  fearing  Thy  wrath,  then  wisUng 
Thy  presence :  but.  sweet  Lord.  Thou  art  the  God  of 
eternity.  Who  hauing  all  time  at  Thy  oommaundement, 
dost  appoynt  euery  houre  at  Thy  plesnre.  to  call  Thy 
seniants  vnto  mercy,  and  to  comfort  them  in  Thy 
blessing :  to  Thee  therefore  my  deere  Lord,  though 
long  first,  yet  at  last,  and  I  hope  neuer  to  late,  on  the 
knees  of  my  heart  with  the  tears  of  my  loue  I  eome 
vnto  Thy  mercy,  beseeching  Thee  most  humbly,  in  the 
spirit  of  Thy  grace,  so  to  instruct  mee  to  pray  and 
continue  mee  in  praier  vnto  the  presence  of  Thy  pttty, 
that  putting  of  the  delights  of  the  vanitie  of  this  wotld, 
I  may  put  on  the  ioy  of  the  vertue  of  Thy  loue,  bee- 
taking  my  selfe  to  the  temple  of  Thy  trudi.  and  only 
long  in  my  soule  to  beehold  the  blessing  of  Thy 
comming :  Come  I  say.  sweet  lesu,  come  downe  into 
my  heart,  heale  my  wounded  soule.  quiet  my  troubled 
spirit,  deliuer  mee  from  this  sinfull  prison,  l^ten  my 
darckned  des.  take  me  out  of  this  deadly  sorrow  into 
the  ioy  of  Thy  etemall  mercy,  where  feeding  on  the 
fruict  of  my  faith,  in  the  friuour  of  Thy  grace,  at  the  feet 
of  Thy  presence.  I  may  see  the  paradise  of  my  soule : 
and  in  a  new  song  of  thanckes  giuing,  I  may  glorify  Thy 
holy  name.    Amen. 

A  prayer  vpon  the  gueene  of  Sheba  hir  commUug  to 
Solomon  :  The  fruict  thereof:  The  treasure  cf  true 
wifedome  which  is  onely  in  the  Word  of  God, 

O  infinitte  and  etemall  God,  the  ground  of  all  vertne 
and  giuer  of  all  goodnesse.  the  fotmta3m  of  vnseaidi- 
able  deepe  wisedome  of  the  incomprehensyble  Deitj, 
looke.  I  humblye  beeseech  Thee,  vpon  the  simple  sonk 
of  Thy  silly  creature.  The  Queen  of  Shdia  came  to 
Thy  seruaimt  Solomon,  to  heere  the  wonder  of  his  wit, 
which,  compared  to  Thy  wisedome,  is  as  nothing  ;  and 
shall  not  I  come  to  Thee  for  the  knowledge  of  my 
comfort?  Yes,  my  deere  Lord,  let  Thy  mercy  be  my 
tutor.  Thy  wisdome.  my  lesson,  Thy  comfort,  my  lyfe : 
Teach  me  euer  how  to  pray,  what  to  hope  for  in  my 
prayer,  and  how  to  bee  thanckfull  for  Thy  Mewingi; 
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tmdi  me  wisdome  to  know  Thee,  knowledge  to  serue 
Thee,  and  grace  so  to  loue  Thee,  that  I  may  neuer 
Uue  to  kaue  Thee :  bee  Thou  the  contemplation  of 
my  ttttdy,  the  letters  of  my  reaxling,  and  the  woord  of 
my  oontinnall  remembrance,  the  note  of  my  comfort, 
the  white  of  my  loue,  and  the  light  of  my  lyfe.  Inspire 
my  hart  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  leade  mee  in  the  way  of 
Thy  truth*  and  blesse  mee  with  the  ioy  of  Thy  peace  ; 
that  leauing  this  desart  where  fooles  loose  their  wittes, 
cmong  the  followers  of  Thy  will,  I  may  heere  the 
wonders  of  Thy  wisdome,  where  the  foith  of  the  simple 
finde  the  snmme  of  their  felydty.  that  beeing  pardoned 
my  faults  and  healed  of  my  folly,  in  the  seruioe  of  my 
Cuth,  I  mai  glorify  Thy  holy  maiestie.  But,  Oh  Lord, 
•hee  brought  gifts  of  great  value  which  she  presented 
vnto  Thy  seruaunt,  and  I  hane  nothing  to  giue  Thee 
but  my  selfe,  vnworthy  present  for  Thy  presence :  but, 
iweet  Lord,  I  beeseecfa  Thee  refuse  not  Thy  sensant, 
though  mworthy  Thy  fauour,  and  histruct  me  in  Thy 
law,  though  vnworthy  Thy  loue,  that  hauing  Thy  lesson 
in  my  heart,  I  may  teach  Thy  wil  vnto  the  world : 
Graunt  this  oh  deere  God.  for  Thy  deere  beloued 
Sonne  lesus  Christ  His  onely  sake,  to  Whome  with  Thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  but  one  God,  bee 
afl  honour  and  glory,  humbly  ascribed  of  mee  and  all 
Thy  poore  vnworthy  seruants,  in  all  things,  for  all 
things,  and  aboue  all  things,  world  without  ende :  ' 
AmeB« 

A  fraier  vpom  the  words  of  Peter  vnto  Christ  in  the 
time  (f  His  transJiguroHon :  Luhe  IX.  verse  33. 
The/ruict  therof:  the  icy  of  the  faithfulL 

O  aow  amiable  are  Thy  dwellings  my  deer  Lord  lesu, 
how  pleasant  are  Thy  graces  ?  and  how  comfortable  are 
Thy  mercies?  more  sweet  are  they  to  ray  hart  then 
bony  vnto  my  month,  yea  sweeter  then  hony  and  the 
hooy  combe :  When  Thy  holy  apostle  Peter  beeheld 
Thee  transfigured,  beeing  rauished  in  soule  with  the 
sweet  of  Thy  countenance,  then  could  he  say,  heere  is 
good  beeing  Lord :  so  my  sweet  Sauiour  when  in  my 
tonle  I  behold  but  one  beame  of  Thy  bright  loue,  I 
can  say  to  my  self,  it  is  good  being  with  Thee  Lord, 
for  better  is  it  not  to  be  at  all,  then  to  be  without  the 
comfort  of  Thy  blessing:  blesse  mee  therfore  sweet 
lesu,  I  beeseech  Thee  with  the  feeling  of  Thy  goodnes, 
the  comfort  of  Thy  mercy,  and  the  ioy  of  Thi  loue  : 
and  let  me  saie  to  my  selfe,  whiles  I  am  in  this  body 
of  sinne,  in  this  wretched  world,  heere  is  ill  being  Lord, 
wher  I  am  so  much  without  Thee,  and  onely  their  is 
good  beeing  where  I  might  neuer  bee  from  Thee,  that 
being  rauished  with  the  sweetnes  of  Thy  brightnes,  I 
might  make  my  poore  soule  a  tabernacle  for  Thy 
dwelling,  that  beeing  clensed  from  my  sinne,  by  the 


onely  merite  of  Thy  mercy,  and  sweeted  in  my  soule, 
by  the  oile  of  Thy  grace,  in  the  fruicts  of  thancks  giueing, 
I  may  glorifye  Thy  holly  name.    Amen. 

A  prater  vpon  Mary  Magdalens  weeping  at  the 
SepuUher:  lohn  XVI.  The  fruict  thereof:  the 
vertue  of  constancy,  in  the  loue  of  the  faithfulL 

Knock  saiest  Thou  sweet   lesus  and  it  shall  bee 
opened  vnto  vs,  seeke  and  we  shall  finde,  aske  and 
wee  shall  haue  ;  Oh  my  deer  God  long  haue  I  sought 
Thee,  with  the  sealous  loue  of  my  hart,  knocking  at 
the  gates  of  Thy  grace,  with  the  sighes  of  vnfidned 
sorrow  and  b^ing  with  bitter  tears,  but  one  drop  of 
Thy  mercy :  but  my  deere  God  sinne  did  so  blind  mee, 
that  I  went  still  out  of  the  way  that  doth  lead  mee  to 
Thy  will,  sin  did  so  oppresse  me,  I  could  not  come  at 
Thy  grace  :  yea,  sinne  did  so  dismaie  mee,  that  I  was 
afiraide  of  Thy  mercy :  but  now  sweet  Lord  being  deered 
of  my  blindnes,  by  the  light  of  Thy  holy  word  and  seeing 
the  gates  of  Thy  grace  open  to  the  passage  of  the  repent- 
aunt  emong  the  hopes  of  the  faithfuU,  I  beg  an  almes  of 
Thy  mercy.    I  reed,  oh  Lord  of  Mary  Magdalens  great 
grace  who  being  a  great  sinner  yet  by  a  great  repentance 
receiued  a  great  measure  of  Thy  mercy  :  in  sorrow  she 
sought  Thee,  in  humility  she  loued  Thee  and  in  loue 
shee  found  Thee  ;   yea,  aliue  shee  loued  Thee,  dead,  shee 
mourned  for  Thee,  buried  she  sought  Thee ;  and  risen 
she  found  Thee  ;  sweetly  was  shee  blessed^  that  hauing 
once  beegon  to  seeke  Thee  could  neuer  leaue  till  she  found 
Thee,  and  hauing  once  found  Thee  did  so  deerely  loue 
Thee  that  in  the  depth  of  hir  loue  shee  had  no  ioie  to 
liue  from  Thee  :  sweet  lesu,  so  giue  me  grace  to  seeke 
Thee,  that  in  Thy  grace,  I  may  finde  Thee,  by  Thy 
grace  I  may  loue  Thee  and  in  Thy  gratious  loue,  I  may 
liue  to  beehold  Thee  ;  Open  mine  eares  that  I  may  heare 
Thee  call ;  and  open  mine  eies  that  I  may  see  Thy 
goodnesse :  open  my  hart  that  I  may  with  tcares  attend 
Thee,  and  open  Thy  handes  to  take  mee  wholy  vnto 
thee :  mortify  my  flesh,  that  my  soule  may  liue,  shut  me 
not  from  the  gates  of  Thy  grace,  but  keep  mee  vnder 
the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  ;  lead  mee  through  the  dark- 
nes  of  sinne  into  the  daylight  of  Thy  loue ;  the  first  day 
in  the  weeke  and  earely  in  the  morning  let  mee  seeke 
Thee,  let  the  prime  of  my  youth  and  the  whole  time  of 
my  pilgrimage  bee  onely  emploied  to  the  finding  out  of 
Thy  fauour ;   let  mee  feare  nothing  while  Thou  art  my 
hope  nor  bee  satisfied  with  anything  till  I  be  filled  with 
Thy  loue ;  let  mee  weepe  at  Thy  graue.  that  I  may  ioy 
in  Thy  grace ;  and  so  moume  for  Thy  absence  that  I 
may  reioice  in  Thy  presence,  let  mee  not  depart  with 
Thy  disciples  but  abide  with  Thine  angells,  till,  in  the 
pitie  of  my  sorrow  Thou  wilt  shew  me  Thyself :  when, 
hearing  from  Thee,  but  Mary,    I  may  aunswere  but 
Master,  wherin  my  soule  rauished  with  Thy  loue  may 
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deuote  the  seruioe  of  my  life ;  but,  Oh  Lord,  how 
should  I  most  wofuU,  wretched,  and  wicked  creature, 
liueing  in  this  vale  of  sorrow  and  misery,  come  to  the 
comfortable  hope  to  dime  the  hil  of  Thy  mercy?  a 
polluted  vessell  of  the  earth,  to  behold  the  pure  and 
bright  glory  of  the  heauens  ?  but  oh  Lord,  doe  I  aske 
Thee  how?  and  haue  Thy  holy  word  so  cleere  a 
lanthome  to  my  loue :  forgiue  my  sweet  Christ,  my 
forgetfulnes  of  Thy  care  and  giue  me  grace  to  remember 
the  rules  of  my  comfort ;  wherein  I  finde  after  storms 
fiure  weather  is  sweetest,  after  troubles,  peace  is  most 
comfortable  and  after  death  life  is  most  ioyfulL  Sweet 
lesu  therefore  that  hast  mortified  mee  with,  the  stormes 
of  this  world,  comfort  mee  with  the  sunne  shine  of  Thy 
grace,  after  the  troublesome  temptations  of  euill  spirits, 
giue  mee  peace  in  Thy  Holy  Spirit  and  after  the  death 
of  this  my  camall  absence,  giue  my  soule  life  in  the 
beeholding  of  Thy  presence  :  giue  mee  patience  to  seeke 
Thee  in  Thy  passion,  that  I  may  reioyce  to  see  Thy 
resurrection  and  that  in  the  merit  of  Thy  mercy 
receiuing  the  comfort  of  my  saluation  I  may  with  the 
tears  of  my  hart  witnesse  the  loue  of  my  soule,  not 
desiring  to  Hue,  but  to  glorify  Thy  holy  name.    Amen. 

A  player  vpan  Magnijicate,  not  applying  ike  history: 
The  fruiei  then/:  The  toy  of  the  soule  that  is 
rauished  with  the  loue  of  Christ, 

ESSCENCE  of  eternity,  in  y«  holy  maiesty  of  the  trinall- 
Vnity  in  the  heauenly  Deity,  Light  of  the  heauens,  Day 
of  the  world,  Beawty  of  vertue  and  Glory  of  wisdome, 
sweet  lesu,  the  true  and  only  beegotten  and  beeloued 
Sonne  of  the  true  and  only  incomprehensible  euerliuing 
and  euerlouing  God :  My  Creator  in  Thy  power,  my 
Redeemer  in  Thy  merite.  my  Sanctifier  in  Thy  loue  and 
my  Sauiour  in  Thy  mercy,  how  shall  I  of  dodde  and 
claye,  slime  of  the  earth,  dust  and  ashes,  wretched  worme 
and  wicked  creature,  presume  to  the  happinesse  to  haue 
a  thought  of  such  holinesse  as  to  aspire,  so  high  a 
blessing,  as  to  toudi  the  smallest  tittle  of  the  due  title  of 
Thy  glory :  yet  sweet  lesu.  seeing  that  y«  dead  earth  in 
hir  finictes  dooth  praise  Thee,  shall  my  soule  liue  and 
in  no  seruice  honor  Thee?  And  since  the  lining  doe 
adore  Thee,  shall  I  dye,  and  not  praise  Thee?  God 
forbid  :  but  alas,  shall  darcknesse  speake  of  light,  error 
of  truth,  basenesse  of  glory,  or  a  sinner  of  God  ?    When 


the  earth  quakes,  the  sea  roares,  the  heauens  shake  and 
the  aungells  tremble  at  Thy  presence  and  yet  I  see  the 
elements  giue  theyr  natures ;  the  Sunne  his  heate,  the 
water  hir  coolenesse,  the  aire  hir  moisture  and  the  earth 
hir  drinesse,   the  trees  thejrr  fruicts,  the  flowers  their 
sweets,  the  sea  hir  fishes,  the  earth  hir  gemmes,  the  ayre 
hir  comfort,  the  fyre  hir  light,  and  the  worki  hir  welth  in 
the  seruice  of  hir  creatures  in  obedience  to  Thy  holy  will, 
to  glorify  Thy  holy  name ;  and  shall  I  of  all  the  world 
most  bound  to  Thee  in  the  whole  world,  that  haue  tasted 
so  much  of  Thy  goodnesse,  so  much  forget  Thy  great- 
nesse,  as  in  no  work  of  Thy  grace  to  humble  my  soule 
to   Thy  glory?    God   forbid.      No,   my   sweet  God, 
I  humbly  beeseech  Thee  giue  me  the  patience  of  Thy 
saincts,  the  fiEiith  of  Thy  marders,  the  ioy  of  Thine 
angeUs  and  the  wisedome  of  Thy  Holy  ^irit,  that  I 
may  suffer  all  things  for  Thy  k)ue,  I  may  die  in  Thy 
seruice  and  so  sing  of  Thy  goodnesse  that  in  ringing  out 
Thy  praises  the  heuens  may  reioyce  to  heere  Thy  glory 
in   the  world.     Oh   my   sweet   Christ,   hdp   mee  to 
honour  Thee ;  inspire  my  heart  with  Thy  loue,  teU  mee 
what  to  thincke  of  Thee,  teach  mee  what  I  shall  say  of 
Thee,  leamemee  how  I  shallpraie  vnto  Thee ;  that  in  my 
soule,  I  may  neuer  cease  to  prayseThee.    O  glory  in  the 
highest  heauens,  highest  glory  of  the  heauens,  onely  glocy 
beefore  the  heauens,  bee  Thou  glorified  aboue  the  heuens. 
Oh  that  my  hart  could  dissolue  into  teares,  to  wash  the  feete 
of  Thy  fauour,  or  that  my  soule  in  sighes,  coukl  ascend 
a  sacrifice  to  Thy  mercy,  that  in  soule  and  body,  I  might 
shew  some  seruice  of  my  loue,  which  am  worse  then 
nothing,  till  I  bee  something  in  Thee.    But  Thou  hast 
made  mee,  as  it  hath  pleased  Thee,  and  canst  make  mee 
what  it  pleaseth  Thee :  let  it  therefore  please  Thee,  I 
.beeseech  Thee,  to  make  mee  ondy  to  please  Thee :   I 
am  a  creature  of  Thy  will,  worke  mee  ondy  to  Thy  will ; 
draw  mee  to  Thee  by  Thy  Holy  spirit,  hold  mee  to 
Thee  by  Thy  holy  loue,  and  inspire  mee  with  Thy 
holy  wisedome,  that  loathing  the  worlde  with  the  vani- 
ties thereof  in  Thy  ondy  mercy,  I  may  see  the  paradise 
of  my  soule:  that  luuiing  with  patience  passed  my 
purgatory  in  this  life  and  in  the  merit  of  Thy  mercy, 
recduing  the  comfort  of  my  saluation,  where  the  angells 
of  Thy  loue  doe  sing  in  glory  of  Thy  grace,  my  poore 
humble  soule  may  sing  Amen  to  their  musique. 

Gloria  in  excekis  Deo, 
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To  the  right  Worshipfull  and  noble  minded,  the  fauorer 

of  learning  and  nourisher  of  vertue,  William  Harbert  of 

the  Red  Castle  in  Mountgombry-shiere,  Esquire,  the 

highest  power  of  the  heauens  giue  the  happmesse 

of  much  honour. 

J^ie  humble  seruice  that  in  bounden  duiie  I  doe  owe  ■vitto  your  honourable  house,  with  the  true 
report  that  I  kaue  often  hearde  of  the  noblenesse  of  your  owne  spirit,  as  wellin  regard  of 
the  learned,  as  fauourer  of  the  -veriuous,  hath  made  me  presume  to  aduenture  the  pardon 
of  your  ditcretion,  in  offering  to  your  patience  a  president  of  so  simple  a  ivit,  as  dauncing  a  Trenek- 
mour  in  the  shadow  of  understanding,  dares  nat  come  into  the  light  without  the  comfort  of  your 
good  countenaunce :  to  make  a  large  gate  to  a  little  Towne,  were  but  a  mockerie  to  a  frauatler,  &• 
no  praise  to  the  builder :  therefore  referring  to  your  good  leysure  the  reading  of  a  mad  discourse, 
and  to  the  happines  of  your  good fauour  the  cSmandement  of  my  better  seruice,  I  take  my  leaue  in  all 
humblenes. 

Your  Worships  ready  at  commaund 

Nich.  Breton. 


To   THE    Reader. 


|e  lli&t  will  thinke  in  wrilidg  lo  please  all  humors,  musi  baue  more  varielie  of  inuentioD  ihen  one  wit  can  hit 
on  ;  for  my  sdfe,  I  would  be  glad  to  please  the  lieal  Spirits :  for  other,  I  wish  them  tnore  perfection  of 
vnilerslaiiding  Ihen  liuishnesse  of  speech,  and  m;  selfe  but  the  happines  to  bee  out  of  the  censure  of  the 
vnwise,  which  sith  I  cannot  be,  putting  my  labours  to  [he  viewe  of  the  worlde,  where  all  minds  are  not  of 
one  mould,  nor  all  spirits  of  a  like  vertue,  I  will  hope  well  of  the  best,  nnd  keep  patience  for  the  other  ;  and  so  loth  to 
make  a  long  entry  to  a  little  house,  1  will  leaue  lo  your  leysures  to  reade,  A  your  curtesies  to  like,  of  such  matter  as 
jou  shall  find  handled,  belwlil  an  Angler  and  a  Scholler  ;  how  their  lalke  came  to  light.  &  what  fou  may  gather  of 
their  discourse     And  so  in  hast,  from  my  lodging,  I  rest  for  Ibis  time,  and  alwayes  as  I  find  cause  : 

Your  louing  Mend 

N.  a 


The  Anglers  conference  with  the  SchoUer. 


rong  ibe  walkei  of  the  wearie,  where 
libenie  and  ayre,  are  the  best  comforts  of 
tbe  forlome  spirit!  of  Ibe  world,  il  was  the 
hap  of  a  poor*  Scholler,  (who  feeding  his 
imagioallon  with  the  penwations  of  conlemplalion, 
maUi^  his  passage  downe  a  &]1ing  pecce  of  ground, 
tome-what  neere  vnio  a  little  hill,  fail  by  ■  riuet  side, 
wbote  sticames  seemed  to  slide  akiag  the  banks  of  a 
lower  platfonne)  to  espj  a  humaine  creature,  stasdlng 
vptight  and  holding  ont  his  arme  oner  tbe  water,  whom 
approching  vnto  some-what  neere,  and  finding  to  be  an 
Angler,  he  nluted  in  this  manner:  Thie  figure  of 
patience,  no  oflence  to  your  conceit,  bo««  might  ll  bre 
with  your  colde  exercise  ?  The  Fisherman  (as  il  ml^l 
appeare  by  his  answer)  beejng  better  traiiKd  In  Ibe 
■arleliE  of  vnderslanding  then  could  be  contained  within 
tbe  compaue  of  a  casting  Nelle,  vpon  the  suddaine 
made  him  this  replie : 


when  fooksgape  Ibr  Syes.  madde  men  may  goe  a  Gshing. 

Oh  Sir,  (quolh  the  SchoUer)  I  pray  you  enter  not  into 
choller,  with  him  thai  meant  ooi  to  trouble  your  better 
humour  :  but  rather  doe  mee  the  (viar  to  lastrad  ntee 
In  the  reason,  that  might  leade  you  into  thys  looking 
laboiu,  then  lo  take  mee  vp  for  halting  ere  I  come  at 
my  journeys  ende  :  I  promise  you  1  was  halfe  afralde, 
that  Odds  tales  would  bane  fallne  out  true,  and  that 
Narcissus,  or  some  of  his  kindred,  had  been  so  in  loue 
with  ihejT  ovne  shadowe,  that  bee  could  not  goe  from 
the  Riuer  side :  but  comming  neere,  and  finding  tlie 
deoeil  of  my  ImaglnatloD,  coafesiing  my  folly,  I  am  lo 
izaiie  your  Undnes  In  a  little  conference,  touching  tbe 
profit  of  this  colde  pleasure,  and  what  may  be  tbe  fiib 
that  yoa  angle  for  with  a  file. 

Sir  quoih  the  fisbannan,  to  tame  wit  into  cboller,  is 
mch  a  peece  of  newe  ADuunle,  as  I  neoei  found  written 
in  the  true  mle*  ot  PUloaopby :  and  to  tdl  truth,  as  I 


(hen  I  went  lo  the  schoole  of  vndmlanding. 
I  found  Ihys  a  senlence  of  discretion  :  It  is  but  a  trifling 
of  wil.  lo  bee  troubling  of  humors :  bul  lilh  you  crane 
a  duionble  instruction  In  a  mailer  of  small  importance, 
being  perswnded  that  yoiu  hast  is  not  great,  nor  aflaires 
waightie,  if  you  will  sit  downe  and  beare  mee  company. 
wee  will  feede  tbe  ayre  with  a  Utile  breath.  My  good 
friend,  quolh  the  Scholler,  (for  so  I  would  be  glad  to 
finde  you)  to  confesse  a  tiutb,  neltber  U  my  hasi  such, 
but  I  may  slay  well,  if  not  too  long  to  your  liking, 
neltber  my  afbli«*  of  such  Import,  but  that  I  may  put 
them  of  for  a  lime,  to  enioy  tbe  benefite  of  your  good 
compenle.  Then  sir  quoth  the  Fisherman,  let  me  tell 
you,  I  sit  beere  as  you  see  angling  for  a  fish,  and  my 
baite  a  flie :  for  little  fishes,  as  Bleakes,  Roches,  and 
such  like,  a  file  will  seme  tbe  lume :  but  for  greater 
fishes,  wee  must  find  oul  greater  bails  :  and  with  these 
flies  wee  caich  such  small  frie,  as  serue  to  baite  our 
hookes  for  greater  fishes.  Now,  If  you  can  apply  this 
figure  to  a  good  sence.  I  will  bold  you  (or  a  good 
scholler  in  ciphering. 

I  cannot  lell  (quolb  the  Scboller)  howe  you  woulde  I 
should  interprete  it,  bnl  this  I  conceme  of  it,  that  a 
diilde  may  be  wonoe  with  an  apple,  what  a  Coster- 
monger  will  not  be  pleased  without  a  whole  Orchard. 
I  perceiue  quoth  the  Angler,  you  are  of  Adams  race, 
you  thtnke  so  mocb  vpon  the  apple,  that  poysoned  him 
and  all  his  posteritie.  but  if  one  should  examine  your 
conscience,  doe  yon  not  meane  the  golden  apple  ? 
Which  quoth  the  scholler?  that  which  was  offered  to 
luno,  nLlas,  and  Venus  7  I  tbinke  it  to  bee  but  a  meere 
iest,  for  surely  in  these  dales,  and  In  such  Countries  as 

I  baue  passed  my  trauaile  in,  I  neuer  saw  any  creatures 
so  angelicall,  but  Ihey  bad  sf^ti  so  loreslriall,  that  if 
a  golden  apple  should  be  offered,  il  iroald  be  catchi  ere 

II  could  bee  thought  of:  and  Iherefbre  t  prey  yon 
sallsfie  your  selfe  with  this  aunswer  to  your  first  figure. 
and  so  lo  other,  as  it  will  hll  oat  Tbe  Angler  holding 
hlmselfe  contented  with  this  constracdon  of  his  ooncdt. 
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followed  on  with  his  speech  in  this  manner.  Some 
fishes  there  are  that  keepe  altogether  in  the  deepe,  & 
they  we  must  angle  for  with  a  worme :  now  to  this 
worme  we  must  haue  a  line  of  haire,  as  neere  as  we  can 
of  such  a  colour,  as  may  best  please  the  eye  of  fish  to 
play  with.  Now  to  this  line  wee  must  haue  a  plummet, 
which  must  guide  the  baite  to  the  bottom,  which  draw- 
ing now  and  then  vp  and  downe,  at  length  so  pleaseth 
the  fish,  as  ventring  vppon  the  baite,  aimswers  the  hope 
of  our  labour.  Now  what  thinke  you  of  this  figure  ? 
Trulie,  Sir.  quoth  the  Scholer,  I  thii^e  that  when  wit  is 
ledde  away  with  humors,  reason  may  be  intangled  in 
repentance,  and  the  pleasing  of  the  eye,  is  such  a  plague 
to  the  hart,  that  the  worme  of  cOsdence,  brings  ignor- 
ance to  destruction,  while  in  the  Sea  of  iniquitie,  the 
deuill  angleth  for  his  dinner. 

The  Fisherman  smiling  at  this  aunswere,  fell  to  him 
with  another  peece  of  angling,  in  this  manner.  We 
haue,  quoth  hee,  a  kinde  of  flye  made  onely  of  silke, 
which  we  make  our  baite  for  a  fish  called  a  Trowt,  with 
which  wee  often  deceiue  the  foolish  thing,  as  well  as 
with  the  flie  it  selfe.  Alas  sir  quoth  the  scholler,  this 
shewes  but  the  vile  course  of  the  world,  where  wit  find- 
ing out  a  foole,  feedes  his  fande  vrith  such  illusions,  as 
makes  him  sometime  loose  himselfe,  with  looking  after 
a  shadow :  as  wordes  are  without  substance,  when  they 
are  layd  for  easie  beleeuers. 

Well  sir,  quoth  the  Angler,  sith  you  roue  so  neere  the 
marke  of  an  vnhappy  meaning  :  I  will  not  yet  trouble 
you  with  further  desdphering  of  conceits,  but  onely  tell 
you  a  little  cause  of  my  pleasure  taken  in  this  cold 
exercise.  Before  I  had  leysure  to  leame  this  lesson  of 
patience,  to  sit  on  a  banke  side,  and  onely  pleasing  my 
conodt  with  the  hope  of  my  cunning,  to  deodue  a  silly 
creature  of  her  comifort,  I  saw  diuers  kinds  of  fishing  in 
the  world,  which  though  they  were  easily  learned,  yet  I 
had  no  minde  to  looke  into,  at  least  for  mine  owne  vse, 
howsoeuer  it  profited  other :  but  of  these  were  diuers 
sundry  sorts,  and  of  diuers  natures,  according  to  the 
Fishermen,  or  the  fish  that  they  baited  for :  of  which 
kinds,  according  to  the  pemUssion  of  time,  I  wil 
acquaint  you  with  a  few,  which  I  haue  learned  to  forget, 
as  vnpleasing  to  put  in  practise.  One  kind  was  substan- 
tial!, another  meuphoricall,  and  the  third  CantasticalL 
The  substantial!  was  fishing  with  the  golden  hoolte, 
which  rich  men  ondy  layde  in  the  deepe  consdences  of 
the  covetous,  where  they  plucked  vp  such  &uours,  as 
brought  them  a  world  of  conmioditie :  and  yet  I  remem- 
ber one  more  weltliie  then  wise,  hauing  made  a  hooke 
of  a  great  waight,  which  was  swallowed  by  a  wide 
mouth,  the  great  fish  puld  the  no  little  foole  into  the 
water,  and  eyther  drowned  liim  in  the  deepe,  or  so 
swallowed  him  vp  quick,  that  he  was  neuer  seene  after 
in  the  world. 


Alas  sir  quoth  the  Scholler,  tliis  fellow  was  eyther  too 
greedy  of  liis  gaine,  or  perswaded  himselfe  to  be 
another  lonas,  that  after  tliree  dayes  hee  shoulde  bee 
cast  out  of  the  Whales  belly,  and  come  to  shore  with  a 
Musde  boat :  but  hee  was  pittifully  deodued :  for  by 
all  that  I  can  gesse  of  him,  he  liad  but  one  sillable  of 
his  name,  and  that  was  the  last,  for  he  proued  himselfe 
but  an  Asse,  howsoeuer  lone  fedde  his  humor.  Alas 
sir  quoth  the  Angler,  there  are  many  such  misfortunes 
in  the  world,  a  man  may  swallowe  a  Gudgin,  whilst  he 
is  fisliing  for  a  Pickrdl.  and  leape  a  Wliiting,  whilst  he 
is  looking  on  a  Codshead.  Yea,  quoth  the  Scholler, 
but  that  is  foule  play,  that  a  man  should  loose  his  stoole, 
while  he  is  looking  for  a  cushion,  and  be  robd  of  his 
bread  whilst  he  is  reaching  for  butter.  Indeed  qd.  the 
Angler  you  say  true,  when  one  sits  by  ill  neighbours, 
hee  had  need  looke  to  his  skirts.  But  leaning  these 
Items,  let  mee  come  to  my  first  reckoning  :  fishing  for 
the  great  fish  I  tell  you,  was  wont  to  be  with  the  golden 
hooke.  Let  the  Mermaids  sing  neuer  so  sweetly,  they 
make  no  reckoning  of  theyr  musicke,  it  is  the  golden 
hooke  tliat  they  will  ondie  come  vnto,  and  without  that, 
it  is  but  vaine  to  lay  for  a  fish  and  catch  a  Frog.  Why, 
I  haue  heard  of  fishes  that  liaue  been  made  drunke  with 
a  golden  kinde  of  gum,  that  after  they  haue  but  tasted 
it  in  theyr  mouthes,  they  haue  turned  vp  their  bellies. 
Now  for  such  great  fi^es  as  I  speake  of,  the  very 
oyle  of  gold  is  of  such  vertue,  as  the  quintescence  of 
lialfe  a  million,  will  so  ouer-come  the  sences  of  thS  that 
tast  it,  that  they  will  tume  vp  both  backe  and  belly, 
with  the  giddines  of  that  operation. 

Oh  sir  quoth  the  Scholler,  a  vengeance  on  the  deuill, 
heere  is  a  long  tale  quickly  construed :  Jacke  of  both 
sides  for  a  bagge  of  money,  where  among  the  companie 
of  the  Brokers  the  deuill  angleth  for  Usurers.  But  I 
pray  you  sir  on  with  yoiu:  fisliing,  and  if  you  liaue  doone 
with  your  substantial!,  l)egin  with  your  metaphoricaU. 
Sir,  quoth  the  Angler,  in  truth  my  store  of  gold  is  so 
little,  that  I  care  not  if  I  speake  no  more  of  that  hooke : 
and  nowe,  touching  the  metaphorical!  fishing,  I  found 
it  ondy  by  wit,  a  conceited  kind  of  hooke,  that  is  onely 
layd  in  the  shallow  sence  of  vnderstanding,  where  kinde 
fooles  are  cosend  with  Caire  words  of  fine  deuises :  as  a 
foule  Crowe,  to  bee  perswaded  with  doquence,  that  sliee 
is  bdoued  for  her  white  bill,  till  to  feede  a  flattering 
humor,  shee  leaue  neuer  a  feather  in  her  wing.  Oh, 
quoth  the  Scholler,  I  vnderstand  you,  as  hee  that  made 
£ure  wether  with  Vulcan,  because  hee  would  make  faire 
worke  with  Venus.  No,  no,  that  is  a  foolish  Idnde  of 
fishing,  to  fish  for  a  Codshead,  and  carry  a  knaues 
head  to  the  market.  Oh  brother  quoth  the  scholler, 
you  are  too  plaine  in  your  AduertM.  In  truth,  answered 
the  Angler,  it  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  Ptouerb :  for 
euery  note  of  ezperienoe  is  not  a  golden  sentence,  and 
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3ret  giue  a  foole  a  Cocks-combe,  and  let  euery  honest 
man  haue  his  right :  for  my  selfe,  I  neuer  loued  to 
angle  for  credite  with  a  shewe  of  more  sober  oounten- 
aunce  then  simple  meaning,  for  in  truth  brother,  and 
verily  sister,  made  the  deuill  daunce  Trenchmore, 
where  hipocrisie  blew  the  bagpipe.  Yea,  quoth  the 
SchoUer,  how  catch  you  a  Trowt  but  with  a  ^Iken  flye, 
and  can  yoa  better  deodue  a  foole,  then  with  a  TafiiBitie 
fiioe?  Oh  sir,  laugh  vpon  euery  man  at  the  first  sight, 
make  a  curtsie  of  the  old  fashion,  say  a  long  grace 
without  booke,  find  fault  with  long  haire,  and  great 
ruffes,  and  tell  youth  of  his  folly,  and  all  imperfections 
of  the  flesh,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  spirit 

Oh  sir,  quoth  the  Scholler,  you  shoulde  haue  set  downe 
probaium,  a  good  medicine  for  a  mad  humor,  to  take 
phisicke  without  an  Apothicarie,  &  to  bleede  in  a  litber 
vaine.  Goe  to  sir,  quoth  the  Angler,  such  fits  of 
naturall  philosophy,  put  you  from  your  booke,  and  mee 
to  mine  angle :  but  leaning  these  new  tricks  of  an  old 
daunce,  let  vs  fall  again  to  our  old  galiard  :  and  touch- 
ing angling,  say  that  a  madde  felow  made  a  baite  of  a 
faire  wench,  to  catch  a  foule  churle  withall,  how  many 
fauours  might  her  sweete  eyes  plucke  out  of  his  sower 
hart  ?  In  deede,  quoth  the  Scholler,  it  is  not  a  little 
treason  in  youth,  to  catch  age  in  a  wheelebarrow.  espe- 
cially when  an  Ape  brings  a  Beare  to  seeke  honnie  in  a 
Bee-hiue.  Well  sir,  said  the  Angler,  what  say  you  to 
him,  that  angleth  with  a  counterfeite  Diamond,  to 
deceiue  an  ignorant  Lapidarie.  Alas  quoth  the  Schol- 
ler, It  is  but  a  common  Enterlude,  betwixt  the  cimning 
of  witte,  and  the  folly  of  pride.  Yea,  quoth  the  Angler, 
but  what  say  you  of  honestie?  I  think  as  fooles  doe  of 
learning,  it  may  be  spared  at  the  market,  and  hindereth 
the  Country  from  good  sport  In  deede  Sir,  quoth  the 
Scholler,  an  Accidence  in  an  olde  couer,  hath  no  grace 
in  Court  library.  And  a  ballad,  be  it  neuer  so  good,  it 
goes  a  begging  after  the  Faire :  and  for  honestie,  it  is 
such  a  iest,  that  euen  the  begger  is  wearie  of  it,  it  hath 
so  little  place  among  other  people. 

Oh  sir,  quoth  the  Angler,  ytm  forget  your  selfe,  hath 
not  yertue  beene  euer  the  beauty  of  learning,  and  honesty 
such  a  Badge,  as  puts  downe  a  painted  Cognisaunce  ? 
In  deed,  quoth  the  Scholler,  I  must  confesse,  Olim 
meminisu  iuuabU,  it  doth  mee  good  to  thinke  of 
honesty,  though  it  thriue  but  ilfauoredly  :  for  Tempora 
mmiantur,  ei  nas  mutamur  in  Hits,  we  may  goe  in  our 
Jerkins  in  Somer,  but  we  must  haue  a  Qoake  for  the 
Winter.  Indeede  I  haue  seene  the  deuil  painted  like  a 
Friar  when  he  went  to  deceiue  a  Nun,  and  ludas 
looked  like  a  holy  brother,  when  hee  played  the  villaine 
with  his  best  Maister.  Did  you  take  these  for  Fisher- 
men, quoth  the  Angler?  But  Ofouored  ones  qd.  the 
SdK>ner,  when  the  one  of  them  layd  his  baite  in  hell, 
and  the  other  followed  his  booke  to  the  deuill :  and  yet 
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I  haue  heard  it  is  a  common  note  in  the  world,  for 
Friars  to  bee  wanton,  and  rich  men  to  be  oouetous. 

Indeede  quoth  the  Angler,  you  say  well,  Mediocria 
firme  :  better  be  walking  in  the  high-way,  then  building 
Castles  in  the  ayre,  or  seeking  Lobstars  in  the  Sea : 
but  let  me  talke  with  you  further  of  angling.  Say  that 
Beggery  had  found  out  ambition,  and  laying  a  plot  for 
his  possession,  neuer  thought  of  honestie,  till  his  viUany 
were  at  an  end,  whS  the  bewitching  of  an  idle  eare, 
may  breed  the  losse  of  an  addle  head :  what  say  you  to 
this  angling  ?  I  say,  quoth  the  Scholler,  while  the  Pea- 
cock is  gazing  at  his  trayne,  the  Foxe  wil  be  knitting  of 
his  hose-garters.  Well  sir  quoth  the  Angler,  sith  I  see 
you  so  merry  with  this  metaphoricall  kind  of  fishing,  I 
wil  tell  you  a  little  of  the  FantasticalL  This  last  Idnde 
of  angling  is  onely  in  conceit,  where  wit  lacking  vnder- 
standing,  layeth  his  baite  in  a  dreame,  to  catch  a  foole, 
when  he  is  awake :  as  when  an  ouer-weening  spirit  of 
his  owne  power,  wil  oompasse  the  course  of  the  seauen 
starres,  with  staring  only  at  the  Moone,  and  so  looseth 
the  benefite  of  his  studie.  Oh  sir  quoth  the  Scholler, 
such  a  one  was  he  that  hauing  a  Deere  in  chase  in  his 
sleep,  when  hee  waked,  found  that  a  Calfes  head  and 
the  braines,  gaue  but  a  Huntsman  and  his  dogge  theyr 
dinner. 

Well  sir,  quoth  the  fisherman,  there  is  another  flEmtas- 
ticall  angling,  called  Quasi,  as  if  it  were :  As  a  mad  fel- 
lowe  in  a  poeticall  furie,  imagining  he  had  a  Mistres, 
made  loue  to  his  conceit  Oh  quoth  the  Scholler,  I 
know  such  a  fellow,  as  making  verses  of  Venus,  who  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  black  Smith,  forgetting  his 
better  businesse,  and  gaining  nothing  by  his  idle  labour, 
found  he  had  beene  better  to  haue  kept  his  wits  fieisting, 
then  to  cosen  his  belly  of  his  breakefiast  Well,  quoth  the 
Angler,  what  say  you  to  him  that  basrtes  his  hooke  with 
a  fained  Ague,  to  steale  fauour  from  Pitty.  Indeed 
quoth  the  scholler,  when  women  were  wont  to  be  kind- 
harted,  conceits  in  men  were  verie  fauourous  :  and  who 
could  be  so  pittilesse,  as  to  see  the  conswaption  of  a 
kinde  humor,  for  a  word  of  little  good  meaning.  But 
nowe  a  dnyes  I  hope  there  are  no  such  men,  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  femall  sexe,  giuen  rather  to  loue  a  strong 
body,  then  a  strong  breath,  and  a  good  purse,  then  a  fiure 
tale.  Wei  said  sir  quoth  the  Angler,  but  what  think  yoa 
of  him  that  angleth  for  authoritie,  with  a  deuised  ooun- 
tenaunce  of  counterfeit  maiestie.  I  thinke  quoth  the 
scholler.  that  Fisherman  to  bee  the  Asse  in  the  Lyons 
skinne,  whom  the  Foxe  with  long  flattery  leading  to  fear 
the  wolfe  from  his  borrough,  no  sooner  hearde  the  Owle 
sounde  her  Trumpet,  but  he  threw  off  his  proud  couer- 
paine,  and  ran  home  to  his  old  Crib,  like  a  tall  souldiour 
at  a  course  Manchet.  Well  sir  quoth  the -Angler,  but 
what  say  you  of  him  that  angleth  for  a  Budget  in  the 
high-way  ?    Oh  sir,  quoth  the  Scholler,  such  open-eyed 
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sleepers,  ere  they  be  well  broade  awmke,  may  bap  to  be 
hangd  for  their  dreame.  In  good  earnest  sir.  quoth 
the  Angler,  I  can  not  but  smile  at  your  pleasant  annswers : 
But  since  I  see  the  Sunne  draweth  downe  i^Mice,  and  I 
feare  we  shall  hane  shorter  time  of  conference,  then  may 
be  I  hope  with  both  our  good  lykings,  I  will  no  further 
trouble  you  with  these  kinds  of  anglings :  but  after  that 
I  haue  tolde  you  of  the  nature  of  some  fishes,  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  tale  of  the  choosing  of  their  King.  Sir, 
quoth  the  Scholler,  jrour  kindenes  being  such  as  expects 
no  ceremonies  in  courtesie,  let  it  suffice  jrou,  that  yitax  I 
friendly  receaue,  I  will  thankfully  requite,  which  if  I 
cannot  as  I  would,  I  wil  deserue  as  I  may.  Sir  quoth 
the  Angler,  to  make  no  long  haruest  of  a  little  come,  I 
will  tell  you  touching  the  nature  of  fishes,  I  finde  this  by 
experience,  that  the  Porpoise  sildome  playes,  but  it  is  a 
signe  of  foule  weather.  True,  quoth  the  Scholler,  a 
gentill  Prognosticator,  for  him  that  is  weary  of  his  life : 
An.  The  Whale  is  neuer  hurt,  but  he  makes  his  will  on 
the  shore.  Sch.  Good  :  where  his  Oyle  is  better  for  the 
Merchant,  the  his  body  was  for  the  Mariner.  An.  The 
Herings  seldom  scull,  but  on  a  thick  misty  morning. 
Sch.  A  wholsom  kind  of  meat,  like  the  aire  that  he  de- 
lights in.  An.  The  Mackrell  brings  in  Sommer,  for  he 
comes  but  in  May.  Sch.  Like  a  Nosegay  of  flowers, 
that  is  no  longer  sweet  then  it  is  new  gathered.  An. 
The  Stockfish  must  be  beaten :  yea,  and  then  quoth  the 
Scholler,  it  makes  a  ioUy  messe  of  brewes.  An.  The 
Cunger  must  be  sowst,  and  the  Eele  in  a  Spechcock,  or 
eU  they  are  not  in  their  kind :  In  deed,  quoth  the  Scholler, 
a  raw  Shrimp,  and  a  burned  Ojrster,  are  no  very  pleasant 
dishes  to  disgest :  But  me  thinks  this  is  but  the  nature  of 
their  dressings :  You  say  well,  quoth  the  Angler,  for  in 
deede  all  fishes  are  by  nature  windy :  watry  you  would 
say,  quoth  the  Scholler,  for  I  am  sure  take  them  out  of 
the  water  except  it  be  bote  water,  &  the  wind  will  doe 
them  little  good :  No,  quoth  the  Angler,  I  meane  winde 
in  another  sence :  Oh  you  meane  eyther  breeding  of  the 
chollicke,  or  blowing  of  the  backpipe,  but  a  good  cup  of 
Sack,  will  kill  the  malice  of  a  red  Herring :  but  Sir,  since, 
to  tell  you  true,  I  take  no  great  care  of  their  conditions, 
hauing  a  stomack  of  that  disgestion,  that  was  neuer 
afraide  of  a  raw  Oyster,  I  pray  jrou  let  mee  heare  your 
tale  of  the  choosing  of  theyr  king :  Sir,  quoth  the  Angler, 
as  I  hane  heard  it  I  will  tell  you :  in  the  vnknowne  deepes, 
of  the  wonderful  water,  called  the  neuer  scene  Sea :  when 
fishes  could  speake,  and  waues  carried  newes  to  the 
banckes  of  the  earth  to  mocke  the  babies  of  the  world, 
it  was  a  noise  in  the  ayre,  that  if  there  were  not  a  King 
in  the  water.  Frogs  would  eat  vp  the  fishes :  where-vpon 
poore  fooles  holding  an  opinion,  that  wonders  might 
come  to  passe,  fell  to  a  counsaile  among  them  selues, 
how  to  choose  a  King  for  their  comfort  For  a  little 
time  great  hold  and  show  was  among  them,  in  so  much 


that  there  was  a  great  feare  of  duiU  warres  to  grow 
among  them.  Some  would  haue  the  Whale  for  his 
greatnes,  some  the  Dolphin  for  his  swiftnes,  other  the 
Sword-fish  for  his  stoutnes :  but  when  the  Whale  was 
scene  vnwildy,  though  he  were  great,  the  Dolphin  was 
too  nimble  to  trust  to,  and  the  Sword-fish  too  dangerous 
to  dwell  by  :  they  no  sooner  saw  the  Herring  come  with 
his  million  of  attendants,  but  his  readines  to  beare  them 
company,  at  all  times,  and  at  all  seruices,  made  them 
with  generall  consent  to  goe  of  his  side,  &  so  he  receaued 
his  tjrtle :  But  among  the  slow  fishes  that  sliding  low 
by  the  water,  could  make  no  hast  to  the  Court,  came, 
the  Plaise  with  a  pied  coate :  who  had  no  little  hope, 
that  his  cost  [coate  ?]  would  purchase  him  great  honour : 
But  bedng  met  by  the  way,  by  one  that  either  pittied 
his  expence,  or  laught  at  his  foUy,  he  was  told  he  might 
retume  home  againe,  as  he  came :  for  the  King  was 
chosen,  &  allowed.  Who  (quoth  the  Plaise)  the  Whale, 
no :  why  so?  He  was  unwildy :  the  Dolphin?  no,  and 
wherefore?  He  was  too  nimble  :  the  Sword-fish?  no : 
for  what  cause  ?  He  was  too  quarrelsome  :  the  Codde  ? 
neither :  for  what  fault?  He  gaped  so  wide,  his  throat 
was  full  of  flyes :  who  then?  The  Herring :  Herring 
(quoth  the  Plaise)  wrying  his  mouth  so  in  scome,  that  he 
could  neither  [neuer?]  since  set  it  straite.  And  reason 
(quoth  the  Scholler)  when  a  foole  in  a  pyed  coate,  will 
be  putting  for  a  Idngdome :  he  must  haue  his  mouth,  or 
his  necke,  or  somewhat  stand  awry  euer  after. 

But  Sir,  for  your  tale  I  thanke  you,  for  I  haue  heard 
it  often,  but  not  in  this  manner.  But  I  pray  you  Sir  let 
me  intreate  you,  to  tell  me  a  little  of  the  properties,  and 
seruices  of  the  fishes,  especially,  such  Riuer  fish  as  you 
take  pleasure  to  angle  for.  I  will  tell  you  (quoth  the 
Angler)  for  Sea-fish,  I  haue  not  beene  acquainted  with 
many :  but  so  faire  as  I  can  speake  I  will  tell  you  min^ 
opinion.  My  iudgement  is  that  the  Porpoise  is  like  a 
Swine,  a  great  deuourer  of  Sprats,  that  makes  him  in 
taste  so  likeared  Herring:  and  beeingserued  atatable, 
he  is  a  good  grosse  dish,  for  a  course  stomack.  Olde 
Ling  without  mustard  is  like  a  blew  coate  without  a 
Cognisaunce,  and  a  peece  of  Greene-fish  with  Sorrell 
sauce,  is  no  meane  seruice  in  an  Alehouse.  A  Whiting 
is  so  old  a  Courtier,  that  he  cannot  loose  the  credite  of 
his  seruice :  Fresh  Sammon,  Sturgeon,  and  Conger,  are 
no  victuals  for  poore  people,  especially  for  weake  stom- 
acks,  that  must  haue  wine  for  their  disgestion.  Oysters 
are  stirring  meate,  especially  with  the  help  of  an  onion  : 
Mussles,  and  Lobsters,  Crabs,  and  Tortus,  are  danger^ 
ous  for  Agues :  Smelts  are  good  for  women  with  child, 
and  Shrimps  are  pretty  picking  meate,  for  idle  people 
after  diimer :  now  for  Riuer  fish  which  we  cheefely  call 
Fresh-fish.  The  Pike  is  so  rauenous,  that  he  will  destroy 
a  whole  pond,  and  eate  vp  his  fellow  Pickrell :  mary  the 
Pearch  is  so  backed,  that  he  dare  not  meddle  with  his 
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bristles :  the  Carpe  feeds  most  in  the  night :  the  Eele 
euer  stirs  most  after  a  raine,  and  the  Tench  is  the  only 
Surgeon  for  al  the  Brooke :  But  for  Roches.  Bleaks, 
JDase,  and  such  like,  they  are  such  little  fooles,  that 
against  eueiy  little  shower,  they  will  be  caught  with  a 
Fly.  For  their  seruioes,  a  Pike  in  broath,  a  Carpe  baked, 
an  Eele  rosted,  a  Tench  sowsed,  a  Smelt  fried,  and  a 
Shrimp  new  sodden,  are  senied  in  their  best  kindes :  but 
of  all  fishes,  fresh,  or  salt,  whatsoeuer  opinion  is  held  of 
dainty  tastes,  the  Herring  is  he  that  passeth  Towne  and 
Countrey  for  a  good  fellow :  and  thus  much  for  my  know^ 
ledge  in  fishing.  Now  for  the  cause  that  first  led  me 
into  the  delight  of  this  kinde  of  angling,  I  will  tell  you. 
When  I  found  the  substantiall  angling,  with  the  golden 
hooke,  was  sometime  deuilish :  the  Metaphoricall  with 
the  conceited  hooke,  was  often  knauish,  &  the  frmtasticall, 
with  the  dreaming  hooke,  was  foolish,  I  thought  it  better, 
liuing  (as  I  doe  not  fane  hence)  to  walke  from  my  house 
hether  to  the  water  side :  and  angle  for  a  dish  for  my 
supper,  then  runne  into  the  Towne  I  knowe  not  among 
whom,  to  gape  like  a  Codshead.  or  so  practise  with  a 
knaues  bead,  that  I  m^y  feare  the  deuiU  in  my  conscience, 
ece  I  haue  halfie  made  my  market  for  my  dinner.  In 
deede  sir,  quoth  the  SchoUer,  you  say  well :  for  when  I 
was  a  SchdUer  in  the  Uniuersitie,  many  yeares  a  goe : 
mee  thought  solitarines  was  a  sweete  life,  it  did  so  auoide 
occasions  of  euiU :  but  leaning  my  study,  and  falling  into 
a  little  tranaile,  I  haue  runne  into  such  a  world  of  varieties, 
that  finding  all  vanities  but  vertue.  I  had  rather  walke  as 
I  doe  somtime,  to  contemplate  the  hopes  of  the  blessed, 
then  to  runne  vp  and  downe  among  the  confusions  of 
the  wicked.  Truly  sir,  quoth  the  Angler.  I  am  glad  to 
heare  a  SohoUer  make  so  good  a  benefite  of  his  study : 
as  hauing  escaped  the  snares  of  the  deuill,  as  it  seemes 
yoa  haue,  that  you  are  so  adicted  to  seme  God,  as  I  hope 
you  doe  :  but  since  you  haue  beene  both  a  Scholler  and 
a  trauailer,  I  beseech  you  let  mee  be  beholding  to  you, 
for  a  little  both  of  your  learning  and  experience.  Sir, 
quoth  the  Scholler,  to  acquaint  you  a  little  with  my 
learning,  you  shall  vnderstand,  that  after  such  time  as  I 
had  passed  the  Punies  forme,  that  I  had  gone  through 
the  rules  of  my  Grammer,  reade  ouer  a  little  Poetry,  and 
knew  the  grounds  of  Logidc,  I  fell  to  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  where  finding  Nature  such  a  Mistres,  and 
Reason  such  a  Maister,  that  they  could  not  agree  with- 
out patience,  I  tooke  no  little  delight  to  note  the  deuiding 
of  the  quarrelL  Furthermore  I  found  such  secrets  by 
obseniation,  as  I  would  not  haue  missed  for  a  moon- 
taine :  As  how,  I  pray  you,  quoth  the  Angler?  Mary, 
quoth  the  Scholler,  I  will  tell  you :  touching  the  quarrell 
ffarst  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  in  the  rules  of  Phfloeophy,  that 
contraries  cannot  at  one  time  be  in  one  subiect :  ^ich 
we  tee  other  wise  doe  fall  out  in  a  man,  that  warmes  bis 
hands,  and  cooles  his  pottage,  and  all  with  one  breath. 


Yea,  quoth  the  Angler,   so  a  knaue  may  flatter  his 
Maister,  and  abuse  his  friend,  and  all  with  one  tongue : 
but  what  of  that  ?    I  pray  you  goe  on :  howe  decide  you 
the  quarrell  ?  I  will  tell  you,  quoth  the  Scholler,  by  onely 
Magis  and  Minus^  for  in  respect  of  the  cold,  it  is  wazme, 
and  in  respect  of  the  fire  it  is  cold.     Oh,  quoth  the 
Angler,  I  vnderstand  you  by  a  Candle :  which  in  the 
dark  giues  a  pretty  light,  but  in  the  Sunne  it  goes  out 
True,  quoth  the  Scholler,  so  is  a  foole  held  wise,  among 
wits  of  weake  vnderstanding :  but  in  the  iudgement  of 
discretion,  he  is  quickly  derided.    Now  the  next  point 
that  I  learned  in  natural  Philosophy,  was  this :  Nahtram 
expeUas  fkreat  /iui,  vsque  recurrtt:  That  which  is  bred 
in  the  bone,  will  neuer  out  of  the  flesh.    In  deede,  it  is 
hard  to  tume  black  into  any  other  colour :  Kat  after 
kinde  will  be  euer  good  Mouse  hunt     In  deede,  quoth 
the  Angler,  a  Jack-daw  is  neuer  like  a  Tassell-gentill  : 
but  by  your  leaue,  what  was  your  next  note?    This, 
quoth  the  SchoUer,  Contra  frincipia  turn  est  duputan- 
dmm :  Which  is  this  in  effect :  There  is  no  disputing 
against  principles.    Oh,  quoth  the  Angler,  you  meane 
with  Princes,  and  good  reason,  for  their  prerogatiues  are 
great,  and  therefore  their  powers  must  be  absolute,  their 
displeasure  feared,  and  their  wills  obeied.    In  deede. 
quoth  the  Scholler,  you  say  true,  he  is  higher  minded, 
then  witted,  that  will  contend  with  his  superiors ;  but 
that  is  not  the  sence  of  this  sentence.    There  be  some 
Rascalls  called  Athiests,  that  will  dispute  against  the 
maiesty  of  God.    Oh,  quoth  the  Scholler,  leaue  them  to 
the  mercy  of  the  deuill :  and  as  you  say  hee  that  is  so 
conceited  of  his  wit,  as  to  goe  froroadl  good  vnderstanding. 
let  him  goe  hang  himselfe  in  his  owne  Schoole,  and  God 
blesse  me  from  his  learning.    Amen,  and  me  to,  quoth 
the  Scholler :  but  now  to  an  other  point :  A  particulan 
€Ld gentralt:  morn  est  tentnda  ratio:  Though  one  man 
be  true  harted,  euery  knaue  is  not  to  be  trusted.    No, 
quoth  the  Angler,  for  one  Swallow  makes  not  Sommer : 
the  Priest  may  be  an  honest  man,  and  yet  many  a  knaue 
in  the  Parish :  and  Virgine  wax  is  for  Christmas  lights, 
which  is  not  solde  by  eueiy  Chandler.    True,  quoth  the 
Scholler.  some  men  growe  wealthy  with  good  conscience 
but  it  is  not  generail  in  these  dayes.     But  to  leaue  these 
Sentences,  I  will  tell  you  further  of  my  learning.     I  finde 
by  my  reading,  that  man  was  compounded  of  the  foure 
Elements,  of  fire,  water,  earth,  and  ayre.    How,  quoth 
the  Angler,  is  it  possible?    The  fire  drinke  vp  the  water, 
and  the  earth  dry  vp  the  aire,  and  when  they  are  con- 
sumed, what  is  left  to  make  man  of? 

Oh  sir  quoth  the  Scholler,  I  thus  vnderstand  the  foure 
Elements,  Choller,  Fleame,  Blood,  and  Mdancholie. 
Indeede  qd.  the  Angler,  I  tUnke  you  say  true,  a  chol- 
lerick  fellow,  will  be  angrie  with  his  owne  shadowe :  and 
a  flegmatick  woman,  hath  her  nose  euer  dropping :  a 
melancboUe  foole,  is  like  a  drearoe  of  a  dry  Sommer  : 
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and  a  sanguine  faced  youth»  will  bleede  at  the  nose  if  he 
see  a  foire  woman.  Oh  sir  quoth  the  scholler,  you  speak 
merrilie,  but  let  mee  tell  you,  the  chollerick  man  is  soooe 
angrie,  and  soone  pleased :  the  flegmatick,  is  a  better 
land  man.then  a  sea  man :  the  sanguine,  is  a  fine  Cour- 
tier :  and  the  melancholie,  a  great  studient  Just  quoth 
the  Angler,  the  chollericke  is  like  a  hastie  pudding,  soone 
bote,  soone  cold :  the  flegmatick  is  like  a  Culles,  con- 
sumed into  ielly :  the  sanguine  like  a  Cherrie  tart,  that 
would  say  come  eate  mee,  ere  I  came  at  it :  and  the 
melanchc^e,  like  a  browne  loafe  that  had  beene  halfe 
burnt  in  the  baking.  Truely  sir  quoth  the  Scholler,  I 
haue  not  often  heard  such  descant  vpon  a  plaine  song  : 
but  let  mee  tell  you,  that  without  the  knowledge  of  these 
grounds,  it  is  hard  for  the  Phisition  to  minister  cure  of  a 
disease.  Well  quoth  the  Angler,  what  soeuer  you  note 
by  your  reading,  this  I  finde  by  obseruation,  that  fire  is 
good  in  Winter,  and  water  in  Sommer,  ayre  sweet  in  y« 
spring,  and  earth  most  comfortable  in  the  haruest :  and 
good  cheere  and  honest  company,  makes  a  merry  hart, 
and  a  sound  bodie.  I  like  not  to  study  too  farre  into 
Nature,  to  forget  God,  or  to  confound  reason :  indeede 
if  Phisitions  cannot  iudge  of  simples,  they  may  thinkeof 
Coin,  but  they  shall  come  by  few  pounds.  But  yet  for 
all  my  iesting,  I  pray  you  goe  on  with  your  good  in- 
structions. 

Well  sir  then  qd.  the  scholler,  the  next  was  this, 
Naiura  semper  gignii  sibi  similem :  an  Eagle  neuer 
hatcht  an  Owle,  nor  of  a  Lyon  came  a  Monkie.  True 
qd.  the  Scholler,  a  bird  is  conunonlie  knowne  by  his 
feather,  for  euery  long  bill  is  not  a  Woodcock.  No 
quoth  the  Angler  that  is  true,  and  yet  maister  Constable 
may  be  wealthy,  and  his  sonne  an  vnthrift.  Oh  quoth 
the  scholler,  hee  may  perhaps  take  after  the  Mother,  who 
did  eate  vp  her  Creame  when  she  should  haue  kept  it  for 
Butter :  but  to  tell  truth,  a  Greyhound  and  a  Masti£fe 
neuer  breede  but  a  mungrelL  But  I  will  tell  you  further 
of  my  notes :  I  leame  the  propertie,  qualitie  and  effect 
of  manie  things,  as  first  and  chieflie  of  Man.  Reason  is 
proper  to  euery  man,  honestie,  to  many  a  man :  now 
reason  with  honestie,  effects  credite  with  conmiendation. 
Well  said  qd.  the  Angler,  and  contrariwise,  a  man  may 
haue  reason  to  enrich  himselfe,  but  if  his  qualitie  be  to 
be  a  thiefe  or  a  Traytor,  the  effect  will  be  shame  and 
hanging,  if  he  diaunoe  to  scape  hell  alter.  Very  true 
quoth  the  scholler :  but  now  in  other  things,  as  in  Come, 
to  grow  is  the  property,  to  make  bread  his  quality,  and 
his  effect  is  our  nouriture.  But  quoth  the  Angler,  if  the 
ground  be  not  well  tilled,  the  seed  well  sowne,  and  the 
dow  well  kneaded,  you  may  happen  as  good  be  fieisting, 
as  to  keepe  your  stomacke  for  a  loafe :  but  what  say  you 
of  quantitie?  Indeed  quoth  the  Scholler  you  say  true : 
a  good  quantitie  of  monie,  will  help  to  giue  a  little  wit. 
but  I  bane  seene  one  no  higher  then  a  horse-loafe,  wiser 


then  a  world  of  wormes-meat  But  indeede  according 
to  the  quantitie  of  your  Roses,  you  must  looke  for  your 
sweet  water  from  your  StilL  Oh  sir  quoth  the  Angler, 
you  meane  according  to  the  quantitie  of  your  wit,  you 
must  looke  for  the  sweete  of  jrour  inuentions.  Sir  quoth 
the  scholler,  how  soeuer  my  inuentions  are,  I  am  sure 
yours  are  so  quicke,  that  if  I  were  againe  to  goe  to 
schoole,  I  should  be  glad  of  such  a  Maister.  Well  qd. 
the  Angler,  flattery  is  an  idle  poynt  of  Rethoricke,  and 
therefore  I  pray  you  let  me  intreate  you  to  giue  me  leaue 
to  bee  merry  with  you,  and  craue  a  few  of  your  notes 
yppon  your  Morall  philosophy.  Sir  quoth  the  scholler, 
in  briefe,  with  thanks  for  your  kinchies,  I  will  graunt 
your  request :  My  first  note  was,  that  Owuus  sibi  melius 
essi  male  qitd  alterio  :  Euery  man  had  better  be  his  owne 
friende  then  his  neighbours.  Oh  qd.  the  Angler,  but 
that  is  a  rule  against  good  fellowship. 

Why  so,  quoth  the  scholler,  I  think  he  that  will  not 
prouide  for  his  owne  breakefast,  can  hardly  bid  his  friende 
to  dinner.  Well  sir  quoth  the  Angler,  what  say  you  to 
3rour  sentence  in  this  sence  ?  A  young  louer  in  a  cold 
night,  gaue  his  wench  his  cloake,.and  went  himselfe  in 
his  doublet  in  the  raine.  I  say  quoth  the  scholler,  loue 
isdeerer  then  life,  .and  therefore,  shee  beeing  the  summe 
of  his  harts  ioy,  hee  preferred  his  Mistres  before  him- 
selfe, according  to  the  custome  of  kinde  harts.  Oh 
quoth  the  Angler,  such  Louers  indeede  are  pretty  fooles, 
like  the  bird  that  flies  in  the  ayre,  and  suffereth  his 
henne,  to  hatch  her  egges  on  his  backe,  while  hee  flies 
vp  and  downe,  for  meat  for  her  diimer.  But  in  deede 
to  tell  you  truth,  neerer  is  my  sldn  then  my  ooate,  and 
that  is  the  plaine  sence  of  jrour  sentence.  Well  then  qd. 
the  scholler,  to  goe  on  with  another  note :  Frustra  sapii 
qui  nou  sapit  sibi:  He  is  a  foole  for  all  his  wit,  that  is 
not  wise  for  himselfe.  Indeed  quoth  the  Angler,  he  that 
will  till  his  neighbours  ground,  before  he  hath  done  with 
his  own,  may  happen  to  haue  Come  in  the  fielde,  when 
other  haue  theyr  hamest  in  the  Bame.  Indeed  sir  quoth 
the  Scholler,  hee  that  doth  for  other,  for  I  thanke  you, 
till  hee  say  to  himselfe  I  beshrew  you,  he  may  haue  more 
kinde  wit,  then  conunodious  vnderstanding :  but  by  youi 
leaue,  among  many  that  haue  been  studients  in  this 
course  of  instruction,  I  finde  one  notable  vile  creature, 
whose  philosophy  I  may  rather  call  mortall  then  morrall, 
his  notes  are  so  full  of  poyson,  to  the  spirit  of  all  good 
disposition :  and  this  good  old  Gentleman,  his  name  was 
Machauile.  Oh  quoth  the  Angler,  a  vengeance  of  all 
villaines,  I  thinke  there  was  neuer  such  another :  bee 
hath  left  such  deuillishlessons  to  the  worlde,  that  I  thinke 
hee  will  hardlie  come  at  heauen.  I  pray  you,  sir,  quoth 
the  Angler,  let  mee  intreate  you  to  recite  some  of  them. 
I  will  tell  you  sir  qd.  the  scholler,  among  many  notes 
that  I  tooke  out  of  diners  places  of  his  discourses,  I  re- 
member this  was  one  of  the  first :  That  it  was  good  for 
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a  man  of  conscience  to  keep  the  bands  of  his  oath  :  and 
yet  when  pollicie  may  purchase  a  good  purse,  an  oth 
hath  been  ventered  for  a  lesse  matter  then  a  million. 
Ang.  O  bace  companion,  a  fit  steward  for  the  deuill,  to 
bring  soules  into  hell.  A  gentle  instruction  to  perswade 
a  oouetous  sprite,  to  bring  the  body  and  soule  to  destruc- 
tion. But  by  your  leaue,  he  that  will  venture  his  own 
sotile,  shall  haue  nothing  to  doe  with  my  bodie.  Wei, 
what  was  the  next  note  ?  Mary  quoth  the  Scholler,  that 
Fathers  in  their  gouernment  should  be  feared  of  theyr 
Chyldren :  But  quoth  the  Angler,  I  am  not  of  his  minde 
in  that  poynt :  for  loue  breedes  more  assurance  then 
feare  dooth  cdfort.  But  what  els  ?  Sch.  lliat  it  is  good 
for  Maisters  to  be  bountiful!  to  their  seruants,  were  it 
not,  that  Keepers  will  say,  that  fatte  hounds  will  himt 
but  lazilie.  Yea  quoth  the  Angler,  such  lessons  as  these, 
dnues  so  many  poore  seruing  men,  that  pay  for  their  own 
liueries,  to  ninne  on  the  skore  for  their  breakefiasts.  But 
I  pray  you  what  more?  Sch.  That  he  that  will  not 
curtsie  to  a  Milstone,  make  musick  to  an  Owle,  daunce 
trench  more  with  an  Ape,  and  fall  to  wonder  at  a  Wether- 
cocke,  may  hope  after  nuts,  and  pick  on  shells  for  his 
comfort. 

Tush  man  qd«  the  Angler,  are  these  of  his  notes  ?  Not 
in  these  wordes,  but  to  this  effect  aunswered  the  Scholler. 
Indeede  quoth  the  Angler,  now  that  I  doe  remember 
mee,  I  thinke  he  that  can  carry  a  Ring  in  his  mouth,  a 
booke  vnder  his  arme,  a  penne  in  his  eare,  and  a  knife 
in  his  pocket,  may  hap  to  make  himselfe  good  cheere, 
when  better  minds  may  misse  their  dinner  :  but  on  with 
your  notes  I  pray  you.  Sir  quoth  the  Scholler,  I  will 
tell  you,  I  red  in  certaine  notes  of  a  scholler  of  his,  that 
a  man  that  will  thriue  in  the  world,  must  haue  his  eye 
vpon  one,  his  hand  vpon  another,  his  foote  vpon  the 
third,  and  his  tongue  for  the  fourth  :  but  hee  must  not 
set  his  hart  vpon  any  of  them :  for  if  he  grow  in  loue 
with  a  woman,  or  in  league  with  a  friend  so  farre,  that 
be  commit  his  secrets  to  his  keeping,  his  head  is  vnder 
anothers  girdle,  his  purse  at  an  others  commaund,  and 
his  wits  in  an  others  keeping  :  and  then,  for  lack  of  a  little 
discretion,  he  may  euen  goe  currant  for  a  foole.  Oh  this 
was  a  pretty  scholler  at  the  deuills  Alphabet,  quoth  the 
Angler,  was  not  Timon  of  Athens  one  of  the  fathers  of 
his  church  ?  who  gaue  counsaile  to  the  afflicted  to  hang 
themselues  for  their  comfort  I  thinke  he  was  quoth  the 
scholler :  but  God  blesse  euery  good  spirit  from  such  a 
wicked  kind  of  humor  :  But  to  goe  on,  I  red  further, 
that  it  was  no  little  proofe  of  wit,  to  finde  out  a  prodigall 
neire  to  vse  him  like  a  younger  brother  :  and  if  there  were 
euer  a  Lawyer  of  a  large  conscience,  what  a  bribe  might 
doo  for  a  conueiance.  Oh  quoth  the  Angler,  the  pillary 
is  a  fit  window  for  such  villaines  to  looke  out  at.  But  are 
these  the  best  notes  that  you  remember  in  his  studie? 
Not  the  best  quoth  the  scholler,  nor  the  worst,  but  as  they 
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come  into  my  head,  I  tell  you  them.  I  pray  you  sir 
quoth  the  Angler,  haue  you  not  beene  a  little  red  in  his- 
toriographie,  or  doo  you  not  remember  anie  pretty 
accident  that  hath  fallne  out  in  your  trauaile,  which  in 
the  discourse  of  your  kindnes  might  doe  well  to  enter- 
taine  the  tyme  with. 

Trulie  quoth  the  Scholler,  I  was  neuer  any  great  his- 
torian, neither  hath  my  trauaile  beene  long,  yet  haue  I 
seene  more  than  I  haue  red  :  but  of  eyther,  as  time  will 
giue  me  leaue,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  to  laugh  at  First 
touching  histories,  or  rather  indeed  fained  tales,  as  good 
as  fables,  I  red  in  a  booke  whose  Author  I  haue  forgotten, 
a  discourse  of  a  man  whose  name  I  found  not  written, 
but  sith  the  matter  is  somewhat  fresh  in  memory,  I  will 
as  neere  as  I  can  recite  it,  and  thus  it  was.  There  was 
an  old  man  of  more  age  then  grace,  who  hauing  spent 
all  his  youth  in  byrding,  fell  in  his  elder  yeeres  to  Conny- 
catching,  but  when  the  arrest  of  Time,  brings  the  long  day 
to  a  darke  night,  that  no  coine  coulde  make  excuse,  for 
none  appearance  vpon  the  sommon.  Death  would  be 
satisfied  with  no  aunswere,  but  depart  :  thys  old  fellow, 
hauing  a  young  son,  much  after  the  greedy  humor  of  his 
grosse  Sire,  before  hee  ended  his  life,  close  at  the  bedds 
side  deliuering  him  vp  the  keyes  of  his  Coffers,  left  hym 
thys  lesson  for  a  farewel :  My  boy,  qd.  he,  if  thou  wilt 
be  wise  and  take  heede,  I  leaue  thee  enough  to  keepe 
thee  like  a  man,  and  therefore  looke  to  thy  selfe,  for  when 
thy  money  is  gone,  thou  maist  goe  hang  thy  selfe  for  any 
helpe  thou  shalt  haue  of  thy  friends,  flatter  thee  as 
many  as  list,  as  there  be  knaues  enough  in  the  worlde,  to 
find  out  a  foole  ere  he  be  halfe  bred  :  but  marke  wel  my 
words,  make  much  of  mony,  for  tis  a  iewell  in  these  dales. 
If  thou  haue  land  and  mony,  a  faire  house,  and  a  good 
purse,  then  if  thy  nose  stood  in  thy  forehead,  and  thine 
eyes  in  thine  elbowes,  thy  head  like  a  paued  causie 
betweene  two  thinne  growne  hedges,  nere  a  good  tooth 
in  thy  head,  good  word  in  thy  mouth,  nor  good  thought 
in  thy  hart,  yet  if  thou  hast  thy  purse  well  lined,  thou 
shalt  haue  prayers  of  the  begger,  a  curtsie  of  thy  fel- 
lowes,  welcom  of  thy  friend,  and  perhaps  a  glaunce  of  a 
faire  Lady  :  if  not,  thou  shalt  haue  a  wench  that  shall 
ride  as  merrily  to  the  market,  as  if  she  were  sette  on  a 
side  saddle  of  the  best  fashion.  Nowe,  if  thy  money  bee 
gone,  the  begger  is  thy  companion,  the  foole  bidds  thee 
welcome  to  a  Pescod,  the  knaue  stands  and  laughs  at 
thee,  and  the  honest  man,  perhaps  more  pitties  thee  the 
releeues  thee  :  the  proude  man  scomes  thee,  thy  vertues 
are  buried,  thy  name  is  forgotten,  thy  qualities  are  trifles, 
thy  learning  but  lost,  thy  wit  but  foUy,  and  thy  honestie 
put  to  no  vse  :  thy  friend  regardes  thee  not,  thy  wench 
knowes  thee  not,  and  thy  foe  spares  thee  not :  and  thou 
art  left  to  sorrow  to  make  an  end  of  thy  miseries,  or  by 
some  desperat  cowrse  to  fall  into  Gods  forbid.  And 
therefore  my  boy  make  much  of  thy  money,  it  will  bring 
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thee  nmsick  when  thou  art  melancbolie,  phisick  when  thou 
art  sick,  and  company  when  thou  art  solitary.  Remember 
what  I  say,  looke  to  the  maine  chaunce  :  AurumfatabiU 
wil  fetch  him  to  life  that  is  halfe  dead.  Be  true  to  thy 
Prince  for  feare  of  haoging :  bee  not  busie  with  religion 
for  feare  of  trouble  :  striue  not  with  power  for  feare  of  a 
fall,  and  spende  not  thy  mony  for  feare  to  goe  a  begging : 
Loe,  this  is  all  I  haue  to  say  to  thee,  oh  I  hsuie  a  paine 
at  my  hart,  and  so  bee  died. 

Why  quoth  the  Angler,  did  bee  neuerbidde  him  serue 
God,  nor  call  himselfe  on  him  for  comfort  ?  Alas  quoth 
the  SchoUer,  how  could  he  thinke  on  God,  and  the  deuill 
alwajTS  so  neere  him  ?  Well  quoth  the  Angter.  wee  must 
not  iudge  any  man,  but  I  woulde  be  loth  to  be  his  halfe 
at  the  day  of  Doome.  But  I  pray  you  what  other  pretty 
history  or  deuised  tale  haue  you  read  in  some  otho* 
humor,  that  may  serue  the  tume  to  passe  away  the  time 
withall.  Sir  quoth  the  scholler,  I  haue  red  many  pretty 
toyes,  too  tedious  at  this  time  to  call  to  memory,  but 
among  all  I  remember  one  pretty  discourse  of  a  Lady  and 
her  seruant  Oh  quoth  the  Angler,  I  beleeue  tis  a  loue 
tale ;  if  it  be  it  shall  be  welcome.  For,  to  tell  you  true, 
though  I  be  in  this  tyme  of  my  declining  youth,  an  vnfit 
dauncer  in  such  a  Morice,  yet  let  me  euer  loue  musicke, 
though  I  cannot  tune  a  virginall :  it  is  a  good  confirming 
of  my  repentance,  to  heere  a  president  of  my  imperfection. 
Then  sir  qd.  the  scholler,  thus  it  was,  or  at  least  was  said 
to  be.  In  the  Iland  of  ill  fortune,  where  idle  heads  seeke 
for  fauors  and  vertue  hath  little  countenaunce,  where 
money  is  the  great  Monarch,  it  fell  out  that  in  the  court 
of  the  Duke  of  Calliflorida,  among  many  creatures  of 
woorthy  commendation,  there  was  oneespeciall  faiieLady 
of  so  honourable  a  spirit,  and  excellent  a  wit,  as  gaue  the 
vrise  admiration,  in  her  conference,  and  the  valiant, 
happines  in  her  fouour:  this  pure  Diamond  among  a 
number  of  faire  iewels,  I  meene  this  kinde  of  Angelicall 
creature,  among  a  troope  of  sweet  Ladies,  as  shee  could 
not  but  be  honoured  of  many,  so  was  shee  especially 
followed  with  the  affectionate  seruice  of  one  woorthy 
Caualiero,  aboue  many  other :  much  there  was  to  bee 
commended  in  them  both,  but  let  this  for  my  discourse 
suffice,  shee  was  exceeding  faire  and  wise,  and  he  no  lesse 
kinde  then  trulie  valiant,  but  as  it  seemed  by  that  which 
was  written  of  them,  his  vnderstanding  was  inferior  to 
her  vrit,  whose  beautie  had  the  commaund  of  his  reso- 
lution. 

Long  had  this  poore  Gentleman  with  the  silence  of  loue 
followed  this  princely  Lady  :  who  more  fauouring  his 
discretion,  then  reuealing  her  owne  conceite.  tooke  this 
occasion  one  fiEure  euening  in  a  pleasant  Garden,  to  single 
herselfe  from  company,  and  in  a  solitary  walke,  espying 
her  seruant  all  alone,  met  him  sodainly  at  a  halfe  tume, 
when  putting  vp  her  Maske  to  salute  his  reuerence  with 
a  word  of  fauour,  as  though  her  comming  thether  had 


beene  by  chaunce,  which  was  done  indeede  of  set  pur- 
pose, shee  entertained  the  time  with  this  speech.  Sir, 
quoth  she,  thus  you  see  the  course  of  the  world  : 
each  conceite  hath  his  crosse,  and  a  woman  a  crosse 
conceite  to  a  thousand.  I  am  sure  you  little  thought, 
choosing  out  this  solitary  walke,  for  the  better  passage 
of  your  meditations, fto  meete  so  vnhappily,  and  vnlooked 
for,  with  the  subiect  of  so  much  trouble.  The  poore 
Gentleman  Uttle  expecting  either  so  kinde  a  companion, 
or  so  sweet  a  speech,  with  no  little  gladnes,  made  the 
Lady  this  aunswere.  Good  Madam,  to  make  a  trouble 
of  comfort,  were  so  vnkinde  a  construction  of  happines, 
as  howsoeuer  other  conceiue  of  it,  I  desire  not  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it :  but  when  the  hart  of  a  poore  Souldiour , 
had  rather  with  his  sword  make  way  for  his  Mistres 
honour,  then  with  his  tongue  for  his  owne  fauour.  Let 
me  humbly  perswade  so  farre  with  your  good  discretion, 
that  if  in  the  kindnes  of  your  commaund,  you  will 
vouchsafe  the  employment  of  my  seruice,  I  doe  not  doubt 
but  that  in  the  proofe  of  my  action,  you  will  easily  see  my 
affection,  which  in  the  onely  hope  of  your  good  coun- 
tenaunce, shall  set  vp  the  rest  of  my  worlds  honour  :  To 
which  short  speech  the  Lady  no  lesse  quicke  witted,  then 
well  reade,  made  him  this  sodaine  aunswere.  Oh  sir, 
Souldiours  generally  are  of  that  imperious  humour,  that 
they  had  rather  commaund  a  looke  then  jreeld  to  a  tittle  : 
and  in  mine  opinion,  if  Cupid  were  now  aliue,  Mars 
would  cut  his  bow-string,  ere  he  should  doe  any  good 
with  his  arrowes,  so  that  by  want  of  the  company  of  good 
spirits,  Diana  might  keepe  alone  in  the  Woods,  while 
Venus  might  make  her  will  in  her  Chamber.  Truly 
Madame,  aimswered  the  knight,  I  knowe  not  what  fed 
the  Poets  wits,  to  faine  such  fables  as  are  written  :  but 
ibr  my  selfe,  while  in  your  vertue,  I  behold  the  obiect  of 
my  honour,  I  will  rather  diuote  my  seruice  to  your 
worthines,  then  trouble  my  selfe  with  trifles  that  I  dare 
not  trust,  as  are  the  fictions  of  idle  heads,  or  the  painted 
couers  of  inward  imperfections.  Sir  Knight  quoth  the 
Lady,  by  the  little  sight  of  our  eye,  wee  behold  a  great 
drcuite  of  the  earth  :  and  shall  not  the  spirit  of  otir  vn- 
derstanding through  the  eye  of  our  minde,  behokl  the 
light  of  that  truth,  that  may  leade  the  eare  of  otir  reason, 
to  the  content  of  our  conceite  ?  I  hope  the  best :  and 
though  as  a  mist  may  dim  the  sight  of  the  eye,  and  dis- 
sembling the  senoe  of  the  mmd,  yet  for  that  I  will  try 
before  I  doubt,  and  commaund  before  I  fauour :  let  the 
patience  of  your  discretion  attend  the  pleasure  of  my 
employment :  and  for  all  courses  what  soeuer  fall  out,  if 
I  doe  you  good,  be  glad,  not  proud  of  it,  and  open  not 
your  window  to  the  Sunne,  when  she  hath  power  to 
sende  her  beames  through  the  glasse  :  and  so  not  enter- 
taining your  seruice,  till  I  may  acquaint  you  with  my  best 
content :  I  pray  you  walke  aside  for  this  time :  For  I  see 
a  Gallant,  that  I  must  talke  with,  and  will  soone  be  rid 
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of.  The  good  Knight  vnwilling,  by  any  motion  of  dis- 
content to  put  out  the  fire,  that  was  now  in  kindling, 
with  humble  thanks  tooke  his  leaue,  and  left  his  Lady  to 
her  new  Louer :  who  no  sooner  came  neere  her,  but 
obseniing  all  fine  ceremonies,  with  kissing  his  hand,  in 
putting  off  his  hat,  with  a  Passa  measure  pace  comming 
toward  her  sweet  presence,  greetes  her  with  this  saluta^ 
tion.  Faire  Ladie,  the  Quintescence  of  your  beauties 
excellence,  hath  so  enflamed  the  spirit  of  my  affection, 
that  except  I  haue  fauour  in  yotir  eyes,  my  hart  will 
surdy  consume  to  ashes :  and  therefore  if  my  sendee 
may  haue  acceptation  in  your  contentment,  I  will  not  be 
behind  with  my  good  will  to  execute  the  office  of  your 
oommaund.  The  Lady  with  a  blushing  smile  at  this 
wiseGentlemans  formality,  made  him  this  quicke  and  quip- 
ping aunswer.  Sir,  if  your  new  coyned  eloquence  were 
not  too  farre  out  of  the  way  of  mine  vnderstanding,  I 
would  fit  you  an  aunswere  to  your  motion :  but  since 
silence  can  best  talke  with  wooden  Rethoricke,  I  pray  you 
sir  if  you  haue  any  thing  to  say  to  me,  let  me  plainely 
know  your  meaning :  Why,  quoth  this  Whippet,  if  I 
should  tell  you  I  loue  you,  and  you  beleeue  it  not,  if  you 
beleeue  it,  and  yet  regard  it  not,  if  you  regard  it,  and  yet 
confesse  it  not :  what  shall  I  be  the  better  to  speake 
plainliar  then  I  haue  reason  ?  Well  sir,  quoth  the  Lady, 
to  this  aboundance  of  little  wit,  if  I  did  like  to  study  vpon 
such  Riddles,  I  should  perhaps  trouble  my  selfe  to  finde 
out  a  fit  aunswere  for  the  cipher  of  reason.  But  to  tell 
you  plaine.  your  loue  I  knowe  not,  your  selfe  I  loue  not, 
your  words  I  regard  not,  and  how  you  take  it  I  care  not : 
But  if  you  haue  any  thing  to  say  to  any  other  ende,  I 
will  heare  you  as  I  thinke  good,  and  aunswere  you  as  I 
see  cause.  Why  then  Madam,  quoth  he,  to  tell  you 
plaine,  my  Lord  your  Father  saw  you  out  of  his  window 
walking  with  Signor  Felio,  and  vpon  the  sodaine  willed 
me  to  come  for  you.  Well  sir,  quoth  the  Lady,  nothing 
dismaide  at  the  message,  I  am  ready  to  attend  his 
pleasure,  though  I  wish  he  had  sent  a  fitter  seruant  to 
mine  humour :  But  to  make  as  short  tale  as  I  may, 
sending  word  by  this  odde  Gallant,  that  she  would  forth- 
with attend  his  pleasure,  calling  to  her  a  Gentlewoman, 
that  she  saw  sitting  in  an  Arbour  somewhat  neere  vnto 
her,  taking  her  in  her  attendance,  away  shee  goes  to  her 
good  Father,  who  with  a  naturall  kindnes  dissembling  his 
discontent,  in  suspect  of  the  talk  had  betvrixt  her  and  Don 
Felio,  with  a  smiling  countenance  entertained  her  Mdth 
this  welcome :  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her 
into  his  Gallery,  he  began  in  priuat  thus  to  fall  in  talke 
with  her.  My  best  girle,  whom  aboue  all  the  children 
that  I  haue,  I  most  esteeme  in  the  true  ioy  of  my  hart, 
and  well  woorthy,  for  thy  good  caridge  in  all  courses,  as 
well  for  thy  dutie  towardes  mee,  as  thy  reputation  in  the 
world,  I  must  confesse.  I  neuer  had  cause  to  suspect  thy 
discretion  in  anie  cause  of  dislike,  but  if  a  Fathers  care 


prooue  a  kinde  of  iealousie,  excuse  the  error  in  abound- 
ance of  loue,  and  tell  me  truth  to  a  question  that  I  will 
put  vnto  thee.  The  sweet  Ladie,  not  willing  to  delay 
her  Father  with  long  circumstance,  with  a  modest  coun- 
tenaunce,  not  once  altering  her  colour,  but  keeping  the 
care  of  her  wit,  intreated  her  commaundement  of  her 
dutie  :  who  in  kinde  manner  made  her  this  speech.  I 
haue  been  heere  in  my  Gallary  walking  most  part  of  this 
euening.  and  looking  out  at  one  of  these  windowes,  I 
espied  Don  Felio  all  alone,  walking  in  a  tume  or  two  in 
the  long  walke,  where  hee  had  beene  but  a  while,  when 
you  found  him  in  the  Muses,  and  entertained  him,  at  he 
you,  I  knowe  not  with  what  conference.  The  man  is  one 
that  I  loue,  and  will  be  gladde  to  preferre  to  any  honour 
that  he  deserueth,  but  I  pray  thee  tel  mee,  what  was  the 
substance  of  your  talke  ? 

Truely  Father,  quoth  Madam  Fianta,  for  so  was  her 
name,  I  would  gladly  tell  it  you  if  I  might  presume  vpon 
her  [your?]  patience,  and  not  doubt  your  displeasure,  I 
will  acquaint  you  with  as  much  as  I  can  remember.  The 
Duke  expecting  another  matter  then  she  deliuered,  with 
a  dissembled  countenaunce  of  promised  content,  willed 
her  boldlie  to  say  her  minde.  Then  good  Father  quoth 
the  Lady,  thus  it  is  :  little  thinking  to  find  any  creature 
in  that  walk,  whe  singling  my  selfe  finom  my  company,  I 
tooke  my  Booke  of  Daplisses  in  my  hand,  and  meant 
to  contemplate  some  diuine  contentations,  beeing  neere 
vnto  him  ere  I  was  aware,  and  loth  either  to  disgrace 
him  with  entreating  his  absence,  or  vpon  the  suddaine 
to  withdrawe  my  selfe  from  his  companie,  in  such  good 
manner  as  it  might  well  beseeme  him,  he  saluted  me 
with  this  speech.  Honourable  Ladie,  I  am  sorry  that  it 
is  my  ill  happe  to  become  a  trouble  to  your  contentiue 
solitarines :  but  howe  dooth  my  good  Ladie,  and  your 
good  Father?  Him  quoth  I,  in  good  health  I  left  not 
long  since,  and  my  selfe  you  see,  not  troubled  with  good 
cCpanie :  but  what  shoulde  make  Don  Felio  to  chuse 
thys  solemne  place  for  his  solace  ?  Alas  Madam,  quoth 
the  poore  Knight,  I  dare  speake  to  your  Ladiship,  who 
in  the  pitty  of  your  vertue  haue  euer  beene  a  good 
furtherer  of  all  sutes  of  your  Fathers  seruants :  so  ill 
hath  been  my  hap,  that  after  the  spending  of  many  yeeres, 
loosing  of  no  little  blood,  and  wasting  of  some  part  of 
my  little  substance,  nowe  there  is  no  vse  for  mee  in  his 
wanes,  to  make  my  aduenture  vppon  the  enemie,  my 
yeeres  growing  to  that  height,  that  I  must  before  the 
declining  of  my  best  age,  put  my  wits  to  some  worke  for 
the  better  rdeefe  of  my  poore  carkasse,  and  maintaining 
of  my  meane  estate  :  bauing  had  a  long  sute  vnto  him, 
which  by  the  crosnesse  of  my  backe  friends  I  am  almost 
now  out  of  hope  to  enioy,  I  am  deuising  not  far  hence 
neere  vnto  the  Cittie,  in  a  large  Orchard  that  I  haue 
belonging  to  my  house,  to  set  vp  an  Ape-baiting  :  which 
beeing  a  new  matter,  and  neuer  in  practise,  at  least,  that 
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euer  I  haue  heard  in  this  Countrie,  will  tole  a  world  of 
wise  people  together,  who  shall  pay  euerie  one  for  his 
oomming  in,  howsoeuer  they  repent  it  at  their  going  out : 
nowe  I  will  tell  you  in  what  manner  it  shall  be.  I  will 
haue  an  Ape  tied  to  a  great  logge,  which  shall  be  rounde 
about  besette  with  Bee-hiues,  and  when  the  Ape  is  sette 
among  them,  his  nature  is  to  catch  at  anything  that 
buzzeth  in  his  eare  :  now  when  one  Bee  hath  beene  about 
him.  and  hee  fall  to  catch  and  misse,  that  Bee  will  bring 
another,  and  that  another,  till  in  a  little  time  Jacke  will 
be  so  stunge,  that  what  with  mowing,  crying,  and  skip>- 
ping,  he  will  make  sport  enough  for  a  penny.  Now 
before  the  sport  begin,  there  shall  at  the  enterance  into 
the  Garden  sitte  a  blinde  man.  and  a  deafe  woman,  dis- 
puting an  argument  of  loue,  and  at  the  further  end  of 
the  Alley,  a  Bagpipe  and  a  Cittron,  play  Trenchmore  to 
a  Tinkers  dogge.  Now  will  not  this  doo  well  for  a  deuise, 
to  helpe  a  poore  man  to  a  little  mony  ? 

Nowe  fie  Sir,  quoth  I,  lay  away  this  melancholy 
humour,  I  will  rather  be  your  friend  to  my  Father,  and 
help  you  to  a  farre  better  matter,  then  you  shall  purchase 
by  this  badde  or  base  inuention  :  and  tho^fore  I  pray 
you  to  lay  aside  your  determination  in  this  poynt,  till 
you  heare  further  from  mee  of  my  Fathor. 

The  good  old  Prince,  little  thinking  his  pretty  Monkie 
could  vpon  the  suddaine  haue  deuised  this  Apish  tale, 
gluing  credite  to  her  discourse,  made  her  this  ioyfull 
aunswere.  My  deere  Fianta,  I  must  confesse,  he  hath 
had  back-friends  in  his  fortune,  yet  hath  not  his  desert 
lien  dead  in  my  fauour :  for  no  longer  then  yesterday, 
haue  I  signed,  and  caused  my  seale  to  be  set  to  the 
graunt  of  his  sute,  which  to  morrow  thou  shalt  giue  him, 
with  my  purse  full  of  gold,  for  hee  is  one  that  I  loue 
deerlie,  how  soeuer  I  make  shew  of  lesse  matter  :  soone 
at  night  forget  not  to  come  to  me  for  it.  And  so  with  a 
few  other  good  words,  left  her  to  her  best  copany  to  her 
liking  :  who  the  next  morning,  hauing  receiued  her 
fathers  blessing,  with  his  bountifull  tokens  of  fauour  to 
her  seruant.  secretlie  sent  to  the  Knight,  to  meet  her  in 
the  waike  where  he  left  her.  The  message  not  a  little 
welcome,  made  him  not  long  in  comming  to  his  deere 
Mistresse,  of  whd  receiuing  for  the  terme  of  three-score 
yeeres,  the  gift  of  a  statelie  house,  with  diuers  goodly 
Lordshippes  and  Parks  to  the  same  belonging,  with  his 
purse  full  of  mony,  the  better  to  defray  his  charges, 
with  humble  thanks  to  his  gracious  Maister,  and  no 
lesse  to  his  deere  Mistresse,  who  had  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  course  shee  had  taken  for  him, 
according  to  her  secret  discretion  hastend  himselfe  into 
the  Country,  where  after  a  few  loue-letters  that  had 
passed  betwixt  them,  within  a  little  time  the  Duke  died, 
and  his  daughter  (with  her  dowrie)  made  a  match  with 
her  true  Knight.  Oh  fine  tale  quoth  the  Angler,  made 
vpon  the  fingers  ends :  for  it  coulde  not  be  but  there 


were  many  crosse  tricks  in  the  Cardes  ere  the  game 
went  about,  but  you  see  the  time  is  short,  and  therefore 
you  doe  well  to  abridge  the  best.     But  now  Sir,  if  in 
kindnes  I  may,  I  pray  you  let  mee  intreat  a  little  of 
your  trauaile,  what  you  haue  noted  in  your  passage  to 
and  fro.     Sir  quoth  the  Scholler,  to  tell  you  a  little 
heere  and  there  what  I  haue  scene  and  noted,  I  am 
contented :  and  therefore  to  be  short,  I  will  tell  you  in 
one  Country  where  I  came  I  sawe  a  strange  wondo: : 
for  whereas  in  many  other  Countries  men  did  vse  to 
eate  vp  the  sheepe,  in  that  Country  sheep  had  eaten  vp 
both  the  men  &  their  houses.     For  in  the  pastures, 
where  I  sawe  great  flocks  of  sheepe  feeding,  I  might 
neere  vnto  certaine  foote-pathes.  behold  heere  and  there 
a  peece  of  an  olde  stone  causie,  which  had  been  in 
times  past  some  strecte  or  by  lane,  in  some  Towne  or 
Village,  but  nowe  there  was  neither  house  nor  towne, 
nor  man  left,  more  then  the  Sheepheard,  and  his  sheep>- 
ish  Maister  to  looke  vpon  them :  this  was  one  of  my 
first  notes.     In  an  other  Country  I  found  by  ye  speech 
of  the  people,  a  great  alteration  of  men,  for  a  number 
of  Gentlemen  of  auncient  race,  by  the  wretched  course  of 
fortune,  or  folly  of  their  owne  or  theyr  fiiends  indiscre- 
tion, were  gone  from  the  Coiut  to  the  Cart,  and  the 
Sonne  of  What  lacke  you,  was  become  the  onely  right 
worshipfull.     This  is  my  second  note. 

Well  Sir  quoth  the  Angler,  touching  your  first  note, 
let  me  tell  you,  that  the  Wethers  wool  sticks  not  in  the 
Graziers  teeth,  and  a  good  purse  with  quiet,  makes  one 
plough  worth  two  swords.  But  on  I  pray  you  with 
some  more  of  your  notes,  for  I  like  these  very  well.  I 
will  tell  you  quoth  the  Scholler,  in  one  Country  where  I 
came.  I  sawe  the  Woods  so  braue  it  with  great  trees, 
and  the  Barnes  so  florish  with  sheaues  of  Come,  that  a 
number  of  poore  people  dyed  with  hunger  and  cold. 
Alas  quoth  the  Angler,  that  is  too  common  in  many 
Countries  :  but  indeede  it  is  pittie  to  see  such  dogged 
mindes  among  Christians,  or  at  least,  such  as  make 
profession  of  Christianitie  :  but  on  I  pray  you  with  your 
discourse.  In  an  other  Country  quoth  the  Scholler,  I 
saw  one  yeere  such  bloodshed,  that  there  hath  been 
warres  there  euer  since.  Alas  quoth  the  Angler,  the 
massacre  in  Paris  can  be  your  witnesse  for  that  truth  : 
where  the  deuill  and  the  Pope  made  the  Duke  of  Guise 
the  chiefe  murtherer.  In  another  Country  quoth  the 
scholler.  I  sawe  men  giuen  so  to  drinke.  that  God  to 
punish  theyr  sinne,  drowned  a  great  part  of  the  Land. 
You  say  true,  quoth  the  Angler,  they  that  poure  so 
much  liquor  into  their  owne  bellies,  deserue  to  haue 
some  water  in  their  beds  :  but  proceede  I  pray  you.  In 
an  other  Country  I  saw  many  pretty  accidents,  though 
of  no  great  importance,  yet  worth  the  noting  :  of  which 
one  I  remember,  which  I  am  perswaded  will  make  you 
smile  to  heare,  if  at  the  least  I  can  hit  neere  the  manner 
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of  it,  as  I  heard  it.  I  pray  you  heartily  quoth  the 
Angler,  let  me  be  beholding  to  you  for  it.  Not  50, 
quoth  the  SchoUer,  but  to  content  your  Idndnes,  thus  it 
was.  Hauing  trauailed  long  vppon  a  rainy  day,  and 
after  a  weary  ioumey  beeing  somewhat  wet,  come  into 
mine  Inne,  beeing  brought  into  the  Parlour  to  mine 
Hoast,  who  it  seemed  by  his  sheepe-fiird  short  gowne, 
to  be  the  Officer  for  that  parish,  I  meane  the  pinching 
of  bread,  and  sucking  of  pots,  besides  prisoning  of 
Theeues,  carrying  beggers  to  the  stocks,  and  vratching 
of  the  towne  at  midnight  that  it  ranne  not  ouer  the 
bridge,  for  lacke  of  a  gate  to  keepe  it  in  before  morning, 
and  keeping  the  kay  of  the  Cage,  and  the  Cucking- 
stoole,  after  the  manner  of  some  formall  Constable : 
this  substantiall  Yeoman,  who  as  it  should  seeme  to  be 
the  Sonne  of  some  Flesh-monger,  as  Muttons,  Beefes, 
and  such  like  commodious  kinde  of  Beasts,  who  to- 
gether with  his  In-keeping,  and  the  helpe  of  Maide 
Marian,  a  good  Hostes  to  draw  on  gesse,  could  with 
his  grosse  nodle,  making  a  night  gowne  of  an  Oxe-hide, 
keepe  himselfe  warme  in  a  colde  Winter,  and  purchase 
not  onely  the  house  that  he  dwelt  in,  for  this  young 
Gentleman  his  biggest  Sonne,  but  some  olde  Ruddocks 
for  his  young  Roiles,  hauing  brought  vp  this  his  heire 
for  sometime  at  the  free  Schoole,  and  a  little  before  his 
death  put  him  to  the  Uniuersity,  made  this  cipher  of 
wisedome,  to  obserue  his  Fathers  rule,  in  the  education 
of  a  Sonne  of  his,  who  a  little  after  my  comming  in, 
came  home  to  his  Father  from  the  Academic,  as  it 
teemed,  being  sent  for  by  his  Parents,  against  the 
Christmas  hoUidayes,  to  be  posed  by  Maister  Parson : 
but  to  be  short,  after  wee  had  supped,  mine  Hoast 
calling  for  a  chaire  for  himselfe,  and  an  other  for  me,  to 
enuiron  a  good  warme  banke,  of  Sea-cole  fire,  few 
gesse  [guests?]  behig  that  night  in  the  house,  began  to 
examine  his  Sonne  of  his  study,  in  this  manner.  Come 
hether  Sina,  how  haue  you  spent  these  fiue  last  yeares, 
that  I  haue  beene  at  no  little  charge  with  you  for  your 
learning  ?  Let  me  heare  you  what  haue  you  read,  since 
you  gane  ouer  ]rour  Grammer,  and  your  Cato,  and 
those  toyes.  Sir,  quoth  the  Boy,  with  a  crooked  curtsie, 
I  first  read  Logick :  Logick  quoth  the  old  man,  a  ven- 
geance on  it,  what  should  you  doe  with  it,  an  onely 
cunning  of  wit  to  play  the  knaue  with  a  plaine  meaning : 
a  proper  trick  of  treason,  to  maintaine  a  lye  against 
truth.  Well,  what  next?  Forsooth,  quoth  the  Boy, 
Rethorick:  iust  quoth  the  old  man,  an  other  fine 
peeoe  of  teaming  to  teadi  a  lewd  minde  to  paint  out  a 
false  tate  with  faire  words :  but  what  more  ?  Forsooth, 
quoth  the  Boy,  the  next  was  naturall  Philosophy. 
What,  quoth  hee,  doost  thou  meane  to  be  a  Phisition  ? 
Vse  abstinence,  and  keep  good  diet,  and  care  not  a  pin 
for  the  Apothicary.  But  on  with  the  rest :  what  else  ? 
Forsooth,  quoth  he,  Morall  Philosophy  :  What,  quoth 


the  olde  man,  to  leame  to  leere  and  looke  bigge,  to 
curtsie  and  kisse  the  hand,  to  be  at  your  siluer  forke, 
and  your  pick-tooth  ?  Sirra,  it  is  not  for  your  Fathers 
Sonne,  to  trouble  his  head  with  these  trifles,  your  Father 
followes  the  Cart,  and  thou  art  not  shaped  for  a  Cour- 
tier :  but  well,  is  this  all :  or  is  there  any  more  yet? 
Yea  forsooth,  quoth  the  yong  man,  I  haue  reade  a  Uttte 
of  Arithmatique  :  that  quoth  the  olde  Sir,  I  shall  finde 
by  the  account  of  your  battailing  :  where,  if  In  frimis 
and  /tow,  make  Totalis,  aboue  allowance,  I  will  take 
3rou  from  your  booke.  and  teach  you  another  profession  : 
but  what  else?  Forsooth  quoth  hee,  I  haue  a  littte 
looked  into  Musique.  How  now.  quoth  his  Father, 
what,  art  thou  mad,  to  be  a  Fidler?  A  head  full  of 
Crochets  kept  neuer  wit  in  good  compasse :  but  on  I 
pray  thee  with  the  rest?  Forsooth,  quoth  the  Strip- 
ling. I  haue  reade  somewhat  of  Geometry.  Oh  quoth 
the  Father,  I  like  that  well,  thou  meanest  to  saue 
charges,  when  thou  hast  timber  of  thine  owne.  thou 
wilt  not  be  beholing  to  the  Plough-wright :  but  a  littte 
more.  What  else  ?  Forsooth  quoth  he,  my  Tutor  was 
beginning  me  with  Astrologie.  What  quoth  the  olde 
man,  teach  thee  to  goe  to  Tennis  with  the  whole  world  ? 
No,  the  ball  is  too  bigge  for  the  best  Racket  of  his 
braine  :  but  haue  you  looked  nothing  into  Astronomy  ? 
Yes  forsooth  quoth  he :  and  whereto  quoth  his  Father? 
to  leame  to  lye  in  an  Almanacke,  to  cosen  fooles  with 
faire  weather.  But  what  haue  you  learned  of  Diuinity? 
Forsooth  quoth  the  youth  but  little  as  yet,  onely  a  few 
mles  of  Catechising :  yea  so  I  thought,  quoth  olde 
Twagge?  Well,  this  is  a  wretched  world,  to  see  how 
new  Schoolemen.  haue  a  new  fashion  in  their  teaching  : 
they  were  wont  to  teach  little  children  when  I  went  first 
to  schoote.  before  they  learned  one  letter,  to  say. 
Christes  crosse  be  my  speede  and  the  holy  Ghost,  but 
now  among  a  number.  Christ,  his  Crosse,  and  his  holy 
Spirit,  is  so  little  taught  among  little  schollers,  that  it  is 
almost  forgot  among  great  Maisters.  But  leaning  spell- 
ing and  put  together,  which  is  easilie  learned  in  a  Home- 
booke,  let  me  tell  you  some-what  of  all  your  studies  that 
you  neuer  heard  yet  at  schoole.  and  if  you  marke  it  well, 
perhaps  it  shall  do  you  no  hurt.  Begin  first  with 
Diuinitie,  leame  to  know  God,  and  know  all,  know  not 
him,  and  know  nothing :  Leame  to  knowe  him  in  his 
power,  to  loue  him  in  his  mercie,  to  honour  him  in  his 
goodnes.  to  beleeue  him  in  his  worde,  and  to  confesse 
him  in  his  glory.  Apply  this  knowledge  to  your  com- 
fort, and  be  thankfiill  for  your  blessing  in  his  grace : 
know  him  I  say,  humbly,  loue  him  foithfully.  seme  him 
truly,  and  pray  to  him  hartily,  and  so  in  despight  of  the 
deuill,  how  euer  the  world  goe  with  thee,  thou  shalt  be 
sure  of  the  ioyes  of  heauen.  Now,  for  your  Logick. 
leame  to  maintaine  a  truth,  and  to  confound  the  con- 
trary :    For  Rethorick,  onely  leame  this  out  of  it,  that 
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to  speake  much  in  a  few  words,  is  a  good  note  of  a  wise 
SchoUer.  Now  for  Arithmatique,  it  is  not  amisse  in 
time  of  hast  to  make  a  reckoning  quickly :  but  take 
heede»  that  reckoning  without  an  Hoast,  put  not  thy 
purse  to  a  new  ezpenoe.  For  Musique,  a  merry  hart  is 
worth  tenne  crowdes,  and  a  Bagpipe.  And  for  Phil- 
osophy, it  is  better  to  vse  her  effects,  then  know  her 
secrets :  And  for  Moralities,  be  not  too  sawcie  with 
thy  betters,  nor  too  familiar  with  base  people,  coy  to 
thy  friends,  nor  too  kinde  to  fooles,  and  with  a  little 
obseruation  of  times  and  places,  thou  shalt  be  a  Philo- 
sopher without  booke.  Now  for  Geometry,  rather 
leame.  and  study  to  purchase  Land,  then  build  houses : 
for  it  is  a  cost  will  soone  decay,  and  titles  in  these  dayei 
are  tickle  holdes  to  trust  to.  Now  for  Astrologie, 
rather  loue  a  Mole-hill  of  thine  owne,  then  a  Mountaine 
of  thy  neighbours :  and  for  Astronomy,  rather  keepe 
thee  in  the  warmth  of  the  Sunne,  then  follow  the  shadow 
of  the  Moone :  and  whatsoeuer  you  leame  by  the  booke, 
be  sure  to  haue  this  alwayes  by  hart :  Cruwuna  sin* 
pecunia,  quasi  corpus  anima  :  A  purse  without  money  is 
like  a  body  without  a  soule  :  and  therefore  whatsoeuer 
3rou  remember,  forget  not  your  purse,  I  meane  your 
money :  for  when  I  was  young,  I  saw  monie  doo  so 
much  in  many  things,  that  there  was  almost  nothing 
doone  (I  meane  for  worldly  matters)  without  it.  I 
remember  not  a  mile  from  the  towne  where  I  dwell,  I 
saw  a  sweet  young  soule  married  to  a  sower  old  Sir, 
onelie  for  mony,  &  hard  at  the  townes  end  many  a 
proper  man  make  his  will  vpon  the  gallowes,  and  onely 
for  mony.  I  sawe  a  knaue  that  had  cosend  his  liEtther, 
loose  his  eares  on  the  pillary  for  mony.  I  saw  some 
drawne,  hangd  and  quartered,  for  clipping  of  money. 
Some  misers  growe  mad  to  part  with  their  money,  and 
poore  beggers  starue  and  die,  with  lacke  of  meate  and 
drinke,  and  money.  Why  let  mee  tell  thee,  if  thou 
doost  continue  at  thy  learning,  it  will  paint  thy  studie, 
and  fomish  thee  with  bookes,  it  will  clothe  thy  back  and 
feede  thy  beUy,  it  will  gnilde  thy  speech,  and  giue  feme 
to  thy  wit,  make  roome  for  thy  presence,  and  keepe  a 
cushion  in  thy  seate :  thou  shalt  sit  vppermost  at  the 
Table,  feede  on  the  best  dish,  and  not  be  contradicted 
in  thy  speech,  but  welcome  with  a  world  of  Idndnesse. 
where  wanting  that  Earths  chiefe  ornament,  thou  shalt 
haue  a  sachell  full  of  holes,  a  studie  without  glasse- 
windowes,  bookes  without  couers,  and  a  thred4)are 
Jerken  without  a  cloake,  thy  belly  pincht  with  lacke  of 
victualls,  thy  head  ake  with  fruitlesse  studie,  and  thy 
hart  sick  with  griefe  of  minde,  thy  welcome  cold  in 
most  companies,  thy  place  belowe  thy  inferiours  in 
worth,  shouldered  of  euery  Jack,  and  sometimes  stand 
without  a  stoole :  and  therefore,  if  thou  be  a  Diuine, 
get  a  Benefice,  if  a  Phisition,  get  a  sute,  if  a  Geome- 
tritian,  gette  an  office  of  surueying,  if  whatsoeuer,  get 


mony,  and  then  seme  God,  and  foUowewhat  study  thon 
wilt.  So  the  time  calling  to  bed,  the  old  woman  loth 
to  wast  fire  and  candle,  had  shut  vp  doores  &  away : 
when  the  good  man  with  a  browne  loafe  gape,  and  a 
hey  ho  at  the  end  of  it,  betaking  roe  to  my  chamber,  got 
himselfe  to  his  Goose-rest  Where  leauing  him  to  snort 
with  his  sow,  I  heard  no  more  of  his  good  mastership, 
but  in  the  morning,  hauing  hast  of  my  way,  taking 
order  for  my  charges,  gaue  a  farewell  to  the  flying 
Ostrich,  which  was  the  Armes  of  his  Inkeeping,  fidre 
painted  vpon  the  signe-post. 

Now  tnilie  Sir,  quoth  the  Angler,  I  thanke  you  for 
your  merry  tale,  I  thinke  hee  was  some  kinsman,  or  of 
his  race,  that  you  told  me  you  had  red  of,  who  at  his 
death  left  his  sonne  such  a  lesson  to  looke  to  his  money. 
I  thinke  Shr  quoth  the  SchoUer,  they  were  birds  of  one 
feather,  though  they  lined  not  at  one  time :  but  it  is 
strange  to  see  sometime,  what  sharpnes  of  wit  a  man 
shall  meete  with  in  such  a  bald  noddle.  You  say  true 
Sir  quoth  the  Angler,  but  it  is  pittie  that  euer  good 
Wine  should  come  into  a  fiistie  vessdl :  but  might  I 
intreate  you  for  one  discourse  more,  of  some  aoddent 
that  you  met  with  in  your  tranaile,  and  so  with  the 
setting  of  the  sunne  I  will  take  vp  mine  angle,  and 
intreate  your  company  to  my  poore  house,  where  hauing 
been  a  schoUer  &  a  trauailer,  I  hope  you  will  take  your 
welcome  with  a  few  dishes.  Sir  quoth  the  schoUer,  for 
one  discourse  more  I  wiU  not  denie  you,  but  for  my 
trouble  at  your  house,  I  must  intreate  your  pardon  for 
this  night,  to  morrow  it  may  be,  I  wiU  waite  on  you  as 
I  come  by  you:  for  this  night  I  am  inuited  at  the 
Keepers  of  the  great  Parks,  where  hauing  past  my 
word,  I  would  keepe  my  promise. 

Sir,  quoth  the  Angler,  vse  your  discretion,  now  to 
morrow,  or  at  an  other  time,  your  welcome  is  set  downe, 
and  your  company  desired,  and  therefore  I  beseech  you, 
whUe  I  shaU  enioy  the  benefite  of  your  good  oompanie, 
let  me  be  beholding  to  you  for  your  discourse.  Then 
Sir,  you  shaU  vnderstand  quoth  the  SchoUer,  that  in  the 
time  of  my  trauaUe,  comming  (by  occasions)  as  weU  into 
the  PaUaces  of  Princes,  as  the  cottages  of  poore  people, 
it  was  my  hap,  yea  I  may  weU  say,  that  vnder  heauen  it 
was  my  greatest  happines  that  of  this  worlde  I  euer 
founde,  to  light  into  the  courtlUce  house  of  a  right  worthy 
honourable  Lady,  the  desert  of  whose  commendations, 
far  exceeding  the  stile  of  my  study,  I  must  leaue  to 
better  wits  to  dilate  of,  while  I  poorelie  speake  of  the 
Uttle  world  of  my  wonder.  For  in  her  eye  was  the  seate 
of  pittie,  in  her  hart  the  honour  of  vertue,  and  in  her 
hand  the  tsounty  of  discretion :  to  see  her  countenance 
the  comfortlesse,  argued  a  diuhie  spirit,  to  heare  her 
speak,  which  was  neuer  idle,  proooed  an  orade  of  wit, 
to  beholde  her  presence,  might  speake  of  a  miracle  in 
nature:  to  bee  short,  except  Plato,  I  knew  no  such 
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philosopher :  except  the  excepted.  I  meane  the  Lady  of 
Ladies  in  this  world,  the  honour  of  women,  and  wonder 
of  men.  the  teacher  of  witt,  and  the  amaxer  of  the  wise, 
the  terrifier  of  the  proude,  and  the  comforter  of  the 
oppressed,  the  beautie  of  Nature,  the  wonder  of  Reason, 
and  the  ioy  of  honour :  the  hand-maid  of  God.  the 
heauenly  creature  of  the  Earth,  and  the  most  worthie 
Queene  in  the  world,  the  princely  Godesse,  or  diuine 
Princesse,  the  gracious  soueraigne  of  the  blessed  Iland 
of  England  :  except  I  say  this  sun  of  the  earths  side.  I 
knowe  not  a  starre  of  that  state  that  can  compare  light 
with  th]rs  Lady :  while  her  thoughts  keepe  the  square  of 
such  discretion,  that  no  idle  humour  dare  enter  the  list 
of  her  conceit.    What  praise  can  be  giuen  to  that  spirit, 
that  hath  so  ordered  the  carefull  course  of  her  sences? 
she  doth  all  things  as  shee  did  them  not,  and  vseth  the 
world  as  shee  esteemed  it  not :  Honou»is  her  seruant, 
Vertue  is  her  loue,  Truth  is  her  studie.  and  Meditation 
is  her  exercise :  ]ret  is  shee  affable,  with  such  curtesie, 
as  winnes  honor  in  humilitie :  to  make  an  abridgment 
of  her  prajTses,  in  a  few  words  of  her  woorthines,  let  this 
suffice,  that  Nature  and  Wit,  Vertue  and  Honour,  Pitty 
and  Bounty,  Care  and  Kindnesse.  haue  so  wrought  to- 
gether in  the  perfecting  of  a  peerelesse  creature,  that  I 
may  bite  my  tongue,  and  bume  my  penne,  lay  vp  my 
little  wits,  and  wish  for  a  more  diuine  spirit,  to  enter  into 
the  conceit  of  her  desert,  ere  I  further  shew  my  weak- 
nesse,  to  speake  of  the  wonder  of  her  commendation. 
But  among  many  good  parts,  whereof  her  praise  is  top 
fun,  I  wil  tell  you  one  action,  and  not  the  least,  that  fell 
out  in  my  time  of  attendance  on  her  fauour :  Her  house 
beeing  in  a  maner  a  kind  of  little  Court,  her  Lorde  in 
place  of  no  meane  commaund,  her  person  no  lesse  then 
worthily  and  honourablie  attended,  as  well  with  Gentle- 
women of  excellent  spirits,  as  diuers  Gentlemen  of  fine 
cariage,  besides  all  other  seniants,  each  of  such  respect 
in  her  place,  as  well  might  giue  praise  to  the  Gouemours, 
where  honor  setteth  rules  of  such  discr(^tion.     It  might 
perhaps  seeme  teadious,  to  set  downe  the  truth  of  such 
particulars  as  deserued  a  generall  cdmendation,  where 
first.   God  daily  serued,  religion  trulie  preached,  all 
quarrels  auoyded,  peace  carefully  preserued,  swearing 
not  heard  of.  where  truth  was  easilie  beleeued,  a  table 
fiilly  furnished,  a  house  richly  garnished,  honor  kindly 
entertained,  vertue  highly  esteemed,  seruice  weU  re- 
warded, and  the  poore  blessedly  relieued,  might  make 
much  for  the  truth  of  my  discourse,  while  Enuie  can  but 
fret  at  her  confession  :  but  least  in  blowing  at  a  coall  I 
doo  but  put  out  the  fire,  and  obscure  her  praise,  that 
may  bee  pend  by  a  better  spirit,  let  this  suffice  for  the 
sum  of  my  speech,  that  where  the'eye  of  honour,  did  set 
the  rule  of  gouemment,  kindnesse  was  a  companion  in 
euery  corner  of  the  house :  now.  to  this  little  Earths  kind 
of  Paradise,  among  many  sundry  kinde  of  people,  came 


by  chaunoe  a  poore  Gentleman  in  the  mine  of  his  for- 
tune, by  the  deuise  of  a  dose  conueyance  of  an  imagined 
friend  brought  in.  hauing  more  wit  then  descretion.  in 
the  nature  of  a  good  foole,  to  giue  this  Lady  cause  of 
laughter :  who  no  sooner  sounded  the  substance  of  his 
wit,  but  with  the  decpe  eye  of  her  rare  iudgement, 
perdng  into  the  humble  vertue  of  his  spirit,  pittying  his 
fortune,  and  perceiuing  his  want,  made  vse  of  his  ser- 
nice  in  a  better  sence,  and  in  the  diuine  nature  of  her 
blessed  spuit,  determined  the  mean  of  his  aduancement. 
With  her  countenannce  she  graced  him,  with  good  words 
she  fiiuoured  him,  with  her  bountie,  shee  relieued  him, 
and  would  sufifer  no  man  to  hurt  him :  for  seeing  honestie 
want  maintenaunoe,  and  vertue  oppressed  with  malice, 
she  did  not  like  a  helping  hand  to  fill  vp  a  halfe  penny 
purse  with  a  poore  reckoning,  but  like  herselfe  in  the 
absolute  power  of  her  honourable  spirit,  shee  comforted 
the  afflicted  minde,  reuiued  the  hart  halfe  dead,  and  as 
it  were  drawne  out  of  the  ditch  of  misery,  sette  the 
spirite  in  the  warme  sunne  of  Gods  blessing.  Thus  did 
this  Princesse  entertaine  thys  poore  Gentleman,  till  by 
the  faction  of  the  malicious,  the  decdtfull  working  of 
the  enuious,  &  the  desart  of  his  owne  vnworthinesse, 
finding  in  the  deceiuing  of  this  his  bright  sun,  the  sink- 
ing of  his  too  happy  fauour.  supping  vp  his  sorrowe  to 
himselfe.  taking  leaue  for  a  time,  to  trauaile  about  a 
Uttle  idle  busines.  in  a  cold  snowy  day  passing  ouer  an 
vnknowne  plaine,  not  looking  weU  to  his  way.  or  beeing 
ordained  to  the  misery  of  such  misfortune,  fell  so  deepe 
downe  into  a  Saw-pitte,  that  he  shall  repent  the  fall  while 
he  Hues :  for  neuer  since  daring  to  presume,  but  in 
prayers  to  thinke  on  his  faire  Princesse,  and  liuing  in 
poore  Cottages,  to  looke  towards  that  Court-like  pallace, 
he  hath  gone  vp  and  downe  like  a  shadowe  without  sub- 
stance, a  purse  without  money,  and  a  body  without  a 
spirit. 

For  euer  since,  as  he  hath  often  told  me,  if  he  haue 
come  among  men,  it  hath  beene  like  a  Faire  of  rude  people, 
compared  to  the  sweet  company  of  that  house,  if  in  the 
company  of  women,  like  a  meeting  of  Gossips,  in  respect 
of  the  gracious  spirits  of  the  sweete  creatures  of  that 
little  paradice :  and  if  it  chaunoe  in  his  weary  passage, 
hee  hath  had  any  priuate  conference,  with  some  espetiall 
bird  of  the  Countrey,  yet  for  all  the  best  notes  that  euer 
he  heard,  they  were  all  Sparrowes  to  his  Nightingale. 
For  according  to  the  dispositions  of  their  minds,  hee 
might  see  the  weakenes  of  their  spirits :  as  some  would 
talke  of  nothing,  but  the  new  fashion,  pinning  of  ruffes, 
starching  rebaters.  the  Outlandish  tire,  and  the  long 
bodies  :  the  fine  stiiffe  and  the  prettie  pinke,  the  Lawne 
shadow,  and  the  cutworke  Lace :  other  of  the  pyed  Cow, 
the  bay  Horse,  the  black  Sheep,  and  the  branded  Pig  : 
another?  her  Malt  in  the  Kill,  her  Oates  in  the  scuttle, 
and  her  Rye  in  the  sheafe,  her  Cheese  in  the  presse,  and 
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her  Butter  in  the  cheme.  Now  with  this  galimawfrey  of 
such  good  matter,  as  filled  his  eares  with  more  sound 
then  good  sence,  must  he  satisfie  his  sorrowfull  hart, 
that,  when  it  got  him  alone  by  him  selfe,  with  calling  to 
minde  the  excellent  matter,  that  in  variety  of  methode 
he  had  often  heard  from  the  mouth  of  his  Minerua,  would 
so  fall  into  a  sighing,  that  had  not  the  heauens  the  better 
blest  it,  it  would  surely  haue  burst  asunder.  For,  say 
quoth  he,  that  though  some  few  I  found  of  extraordi- 
nary good  spirits,  ]ret  among  a  number  of  these  Countrey 
daunces,  I  did  light  on  such  a  Galiard.  as  had  a  trick 
aboue  Trenchmour,  and  could  speake  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, then  many  of  the  wiues  of  the  Parish,  who  hauing 
red  many  English  books,  could  tell  pretty  tales  of  idle 
people,  yet  compare  this  Christall  with  my  Diamond, 
she  would  quickly  shew  her  dimnes :  and  among  all  other 
things,  if  by  the  reuenue  of  a  pretty  Dairy,  she  could 
priully  put  vp  three  pence  to  spend  at  a  blind  bridaile, 
if  perhaps  in  a  good  humour,  she  had  a  minde  to  plea- 
sure a  poore  friend ;  it  would  come  so  dropping  out  of 
her  fingers,  as  though  it  hoong  at  her  heart  blood :  and 
then  perhaps  with  such  a  lesson  to  it,  to  take  heede  of 
vnthrifdnes,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  at  the  hardnes 
of  the  world,  that  it  would  breake  the  hart  of  a  good 
minde,  to  thinke  on  the  misery  of  such  Almes. 

To  goe  from  Hiues  that  giue  the  golden  honey* 
To  shilling  Spirits,  that  will  tell  their  money. 

And  then  calling  to  mind  the  golden  showres  of  his 
Ladies  £&uours,  bled  inwardly  in  the  hart,  with  such 
drops  of  vnseene  teares,  as  makes  him  like  Adam  out  of 
Paradice,  hope  of  no  happines,  till  hee  come  at  heauen : 
Or  like  the  Phenix,  liue  in  ashes,  till  he  may  get  life  by 
the  vertue  of  his  bright  Sunne  againe :  and  now  this  is 
only  his  worldly  comfort,  that  she  liueth,  whom  his  hart 
honoureth,  and  his  soule  prayeth  for,  though  his  vn- 
worthy  eye,  be  abandoned  the  blessing  of  his  sences  ad- 
miration :  Who  though  he  liue  in  the  dungeon  of  sor- 
rowes  darknes,  will  neuer  cease  prayer  to  the  heauens 
for  his  bright  Sunnes  etemall  blessednes :  and  that  as 
her  name  doth  litie  onely  in  the  high  Meridianis,  so  her 


soule  may  be  blessed  in  the  highest  Coelis.  Alas  poore 
wretch,  quoth  the  Angler,  why  doe  your  eyes  water  your 
cheekes,  at  the  shutting  vp  of  this  discourse?  If  it  be 
your  selfe,  be  not  dismaide,  Princes  haue  gracious  spirits, 
and  great  powers,  who  at  the  time  of  their  pleasure  will 
comfort  patience  in  misery  :  and  after  the  woe  of  a  long 
Winter,  giue  the  fruite  of  a  little  Spring,  howsoeuer 
hope  hit  on  a  good  Sonmier :  and  therefore  continue 
thy  constande,  in  thy  prayers  to  remember  the  happines 
of  thy  harts  honour,  and  feare  not,  but  vertue  will  one 
day  haue  a  glaunoe  of  fauour :  and  therefore  if  I  may 
aduise  thee,  let  not  mal-content  breede  a  madnes,  to 
driue  thee  from  thy  selfe  to  a  worse  companion.  Seme 
God,  and  care  not  for  the  world  :  for  I  am  perswaded. 
that  shee  that  is  made  of  so  many  exoeedings,  cannot 
but  at  her  good  time  make  thee  happy  in  her  comfort, 
who  though  a  while  shee  shut  vp  the  hand  of  her  bounty : 
yet  will  send  thee  a  little  of  that  Quintescence,  that  will 
saue  thee  from  a  deadly  swound,  howsoeuer  sorrow 
possesse  thee.  And  therefore  be  her  bead-man  in  thy 
prayers,  till  she  make  imployment  of  thy  further  seruioe. 
And  now  since  I  see  the  Sunne  growes  so  low,  as  will  scarce 
giue  vs  light  to  our  lodging  :  let  me  at  this  parting  chal- 
lenge your  promise,  that  to  morrow  you  will  visite  my 
poore  cabine :  which  with  all  kindnes  that  I  can  deuise, 
shall  be  alwayes  with  my  selfe  at  your  conunaund.  Thus 
with  harty  thanks  each  to  other,  with  a  few  good 
words  of  either  side,  taking  a  kinde  leaue,  the  Angler 
takes  vp  his  hooke,  and  away  they  part  from  the  Riuer 
side.  From  whence  when  they  were  gone  in  a  manner 
out  of  sight,  a  certaine  odde  IMogenes  of  the  world,  like 
a  forlome  creature  on  the  earth,  throwne  lately  out  of 
the  fortune  of  his  Mistres  fauour,  getting  a  Paper-booke 
vnder  his  arme,  and  a  penne  and  Inke  vnder  his  girdle, 
in  a  melancholike  humour,  meaning  to  trouble  the 
Muses,  with  some  dolefull  Ballad,  to  the  tune  of  all  a 
greene  willow,  sitting  downe  on  a  little  mole-hill,  among 
a  thick  growne  plot  of  Osiers  vnseene,  in  steede  of  his 
intended  peece  of  Poetry,  writ  as  fast  as  he  could  this 
discourse  that  he  heard  betwixt  this  Angler,  and  the 
SchoUer. 

FINIS. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Title-page  :  '  IViis  Trenchmour '  =  an  old  hilarious 
dance.    See  Memorial-Introduction  on  it 

Page  6.  Epistle-dedicatory  .  .  .  William  Harbert, 
ftc.    See  Memorial-Introduction. 


Page  6,  To  the  Reader,  1.  8,  *  as  I /nd cause.'  See 
for  the  importance  of  this  ending,  our 
Memorial-Introduction. 

„    7,  coL   z,   L  a  (from  bottom)   ^AlkamU's^Bl- 
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chemy :  coL  9,  L  15,  '  Bleakes '  =  blays, 
small  river  fish  :  iA,  '  Roches '  =  roaches  or 
rochet  or  piper  fish. 

Fige  8,  col.  z,  1.  38,  *nme'  =  shoot  an  arrow  at  an 
elevation  :  L  a  (from  bottom),  '  guick '  = 
living  :  col.  3,  L  5,  '  MuscU  boat*  =  boat 
for  taking  of  shell-fish  called  '  mussels.' 

M  9,  col.  z,  L  I,  '  Cocks-amtbt '  =  the  fantastic  head- 
gear of  the  Fool :  L  8.  '  TagdtU '  =  smooth 
as  :  L  z6,  '  /itJker '  =  suppler :  L  4a,  '  Cog- 
Misaumce' s=  henXdic  term,  cognizance: 
ooL  3,  11.  Z3»  Z3,  *  knitting  of  his  hos§ 
garters t  i,e,  into  a  noosed  line  or  rope  by 
which  to  hang  him.  This  act  forms  the 
close  of  •  W.  N.'s ' '  Barley-Breake '  (Z607), 
reprinted  in  our  Occasional  Issues :  1.  39, 
'  conswaption '  =  conception  ?  1.  49,  '  bor- 
roMgh '  =  burrow  :  L  50,  '  couer-paine '  — 
counterpaine  :  L  53,  '  course  Manchet '  = 
coarse  white  bread :  1*  53*  '  Budget '  = 
wallet. 

,,  zo,  coL  I,  L  Z9,  'vfiit  on  the  shore.'  Cf.  page  z8, 
1.  30,  =  dies :  1.  33,  '  scuW  =  form  into  a 
'  school : '  L  38,  •  bretoa '  =  broth  or  brew- 
ing :  L  99,  '  Cunger '  =  ed  so  called  :  ib. 
'  sowst '  =  sowsed  :  ib,  *  Spechcoch  : '  see 
Glossarial  Index,  s,v, :  coL  3,  L  Z3, '  Plaisi ' 
=  place  :  L  39,  '  courst '  =  coarse  :  1.  4Z, 
'  Cognisaunce '  =  CQgnixance,  as  before  : 
ib.  '  Greene-Jlsh '  =  cod  :  L  44,  '  Sammon ' 
=  salmon  :  ib.  '  Conger'  =  eel,  as  before  : 
1.  48.  '  Mussles '  =  mussels  :  ib.  '  Tortus ' 
=  tortoise  or  turtle. 

M  zz,  col.  z,  L  4,  *D€ue'  s  dace  :  1.  Z4  (from  bot- 
tom), '  Punies  form '  —  child's  seat  at 
school :  L  6  (f^.),  '  Mary '  =  marry  :  qu. — 
from  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord  ?  col. 
3,  L  Z7,  '  TasuU-gentiir  =  male  goshawk, 
well-trained. 

„  Z3,  col.  z,  1.  8,  '  CarZ/^i'ss  strong  broth?  1. 18  (from 
bottom),  '  mungrell'  =  mongrel :  1.  7  (f^), 
'  nouriture '  =  nurture  ;  col.  3,  1.  8  (from 
bottom)  *  Machaiule '  s  Machiavelli. 

„    1$,  col.  z.  1.  z8.  '  short '  =  debt. 

,,  Z4,  col.  z.  L  34,  ' Morice'  =  Morris  :  1.  36,  'pre- 
sident '  =s  precedent. 

„  Z5,  col.  z,  L  3z,  '  Whippet'  =  a  dog  bred  between 
a  greyhound  and  a  spaniel — used  meta- 
phorically :  ool.  3,  1.  Z3,  '  in  the  Muses '  ^ 
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musing  or  meditating  :  1.  36,  '  Daplisses ' 
=  Du  Plessis — ^translated  by  Sidney  and 
his  sister. 

Page  16.  col.  z.  1.  z,  '  tole '  =  toll  (as  by  bell)  and  collect 
together  :  1.  99,  '  bach-friends '  =  secret 
enemies :  coL  3,  1.  Z3,  '  massacre  in 
Paris  : '  this  allusion,  among  others,  settles 
the  question  as  to  Breton's  alleged  Roman 
Catholicism.    See  Memorial-Introduction. 

,,  Z7,  col.  z,  L  7,  '  sheep-furd'  =  furred  with  wool : 
1.  Z3,  '  Cage '  =:  for  ofifenders  and  public 
exposure  therein  :  ib.  *  Cucking-stoole '  = 
ducking  stool  for  pimishing  '  shrews : ' 
1.  z6,  '  Fleshy-monger'  =  butcher  or  flesher : 
had  these  terms  not  yet  been  created? 
1.  33.  '  Ruddochs : '  see  Glosssarial  Index. 
s.v. :  L  34,  '  Roiles '  —  ibid.  :  L  40,  '  Cato ' 
=  school-book.  See  Memorial-Introduc- 
tion on  this:  ool.  3, 1.  3,  * siluer forhe' — 
then  a  luxury  :  1.  9,  '  battailing '  =  com- 
mons at  College  =  accounts  for :  L  16 
(from  bottom), '  Home-boohe' ^^m  school- 
book.    See  Memorial-Introduction  on  this. 

,,  z8,  col.  z,  1.  6,  * crowdes'  =  musical  term :  col.  3. 
L  4,  *browne  loaf e gape:'  qu. — from  the 
opening  in  the  crust '  gaping '  and  showing 
the  interior?  L  zo,  *  flying  Ostrich:'  see 
Memorial-Introduction  on  this  and  other 
Inn-signs. 

„  Z9,  coL  z.  1.  9,  *soueraigne  of  the  blessed  Iland  of 
England.'  This  whole  incident  has  an 
autobiographic  look.  See  Memorial-In- 
troduction on  this.  The  homage  to  the 
great  queen  was  early  and  permanent : 
coL  3,  L  30,  '  the  toarme  sunne  of  Gods 
blessing.'  See  Memorial-Introduction  on 
this :  1.  6  (from  bottom).  '  rtbaters  '  = 
plaited  ruffs  :  1.  5,  '  bodies '  =  bodice  :  1.  4, 
'  cutworke  Lact '  =s  fine  netted  diamonded 
lace  :  ib.,  ' pyed  Cow,'  Ac,  =  Inn-signs— 
on  which  see  Memorial-Introduction. 

p,  so.  col.  z,  L  z,  'cherne'  =■  chum  :  ib.,  * galimaw- 
frey '  =  mixture  of  odds  and  ends.  Bre- 
ton uses  the  word  for  title  of  one  of  his 
raciest  books:  L  zz.  ' Ga/Mn/ '  =  lively 
dance  so  named  :  ooL  3.  L  Z5,  '  exceedings ' 
excellencies :  L  Z9.  '  swound '  =  swoon  : 
1.  7  (from  bottom).  '  melanchoUhe  humour. 
See  Memorial-Introduction.— O. 
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THE  WIL  OF  WIT, 

Wit's  Will,  or  Wil's  Wit, 
Chuse  you  whether. 

Containing  fine  discourses^  the  effects  whereof  follow. 


I.  A  Pretie  and  Wittie  Discourse  betwixt  Wit  and  Will. 

The  Author's  Dreame  of  strange  effects. 
II.  The    SchoUer    and    the   Souldiour.    A    Disputation 
pithily  passed  betweene  them,  the  one  defending 
Learning,  the  other  Martiall  Discipline. 

III.  The  Miseries  of  Mauillia. 

IV.  The  Praise  of  Vertuous  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen. 
V.  A  Dialogue  betweene  Anger  and  Patience. 

A  Phisition's  Letter. 
A  Farewell. 

^599. 


NOTE. 

The  'Wil  of  Wit'  must  have  been  known  in  manuscript  (as  was 
conmion)  or  in  print,  so  early  as  1582,  as  Breton  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned as  the  Author  of  it  in  the  well-known  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Madox  in  1582 ;  but  the  earliest  extant  edition  now  is  that  of  1599 
(4to),  which  is  our  text,  from  the  unique  exemplar  in  the  British  Museum. 
At  the  end  of  the  '  Pretie  and  V^tie  Discourse '  there  is  the  date  '  this 
8.  of  June,  iS99f  but  in  the  edition  of  1606  the  date  in  the  same  place 
is  'this  21.  of  February,  1606  ;'  and  Breton  generally  adapts  his  dates 
to  the  date  of  the  edition,  as  notably  and  somewhat  confusingly  in  his 
'  Letters.'  The  1606  text  offers  no  various  readings,  and  only  occasional 
and  slight  changes  in  orthography,  though  it  professes  to  be '  Newly 
corrected  and  amended,  being  the  fift  time  Imprinted :  London, 
Printed  by  Thomas  Creede.'  The  following  is  the  collation  of  1599 
edition :  General  title-page ;  Pt-  L  21  leaves ;  P^  II.  9  leaves ;  P<- 
III.  14  leaves  and  blank  leaf;  P^  IV.  10  leaves  ;  P^  V.  6  leaves. 

In  the  '  Wil  of  Wit'  as  throughout,  the  Author's  own  text  is  given 
in  integrity,  though  it  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  continue  '  u ' 
for  W  (save  as  specimens  in  the  preliminary  epistles,  etc.),  or  contrac- 
tions, as  '  yt'  for  *  that,'  and  the  like.  Occasionally  verse  is  printed  as 
prose  in  the  original  and  early  editions ;  this  inadvertence,  or  economy 
of  space,  has  been  corrected  by  us  in  the  places,  e^,  pp.  7,  8,  50^  31. 
I  have  also  herein,  as  throughout,  silently  corrected  obvious  misprints 
and  misplaced  punctuation,  e.£:  page  26  (line  6  from  top,  first  column), 
'wilely'  for  'wildely,'  and  (line  21  from  bottom,  second  column),  'pur- 
suing' for  'perusing;'  and  commas,  etc.,  by  evident  printers'  errors, 
e.£^,  page  40  (line  16,  second  column),  a  ;  (semi-colon)  before  instead  of 
after '  hurt' 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  reprinted  the  '  Praise  of  Vertuous  Ladies 
and  Gentlewomen'  (181 5,  8vo,  80  copies),  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell 
(now  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Philups)  the  whole  work  (i860).  Mr. 
Phillips's  reproduction  was  limited  to  26  copies.  A  comparison  of 
both  with  the  original  has  enabled  us  to  correct  not  a  few  important 
errors.  See  Notes  and  Illustrations  at  the  close,  on  the  whole  'fiue 
discourses '  and  our  Memorial-Introduction  for  further  bibliographical 
and  other  details  from  the  Stationers'  Company  Registers  (Sept  7th 
1580),  etc.,  on  this  quaint  and  vivid  book,  and  the  phrase  '  Wil  of  Wit 
and  Wit's  Will,'  etc— G. 
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THE 


WIL  OF  WIT, 

Wits  Will,  or  Wils 

Wit,  chuse  you  whether. 


Containing  fiue  discour- 
ses, the  effects  whereof  follow. 

Reade  and  iudge. 

Compiled  by  Nicholas  Breton, 

Gentleman. 


Non  hd,  Che  non  Sd, 


ViKU  tlT  VuLHCn  Vbkitas. 


LONDON: 
Printed  by  Thomas  Creede, 

1599. 


To  Gentlemen,  Schollers,  and  Students,  whatsoeuer. 


lEhTTLEMEN,  or  others,  who  imploy  your 
time  in  the  studies  of  such  Arts,  as  are  the 
Ornaments  of  Gentilitie,  to  your  courtesies 
I  c5mend  the  vnleamed  discourse  of  my 
little  wit,  which  as  I  wil  not  intreate  you  to  commend, 
deseruing  the  contrarie :  so  I  hope  ]rou  will  not  disdain, 
though  it  deserue  discommendation,  but  so  by  your 
pardons,  excuse  my  small  discretion  by  great  desire. 


that  hereafter  with  lesse  hast,  I  may  take  as  great  care 
as  pains,  to  publish  a  peece  of  worke  somewhat  more 
worth  the  perusing.  Till  when,  wishing  you  all  the 
fi&uor  of  God,  with  good  fortune  of  the  world,  I  rest  in 
honour  of  learning  to  you  and  all  students. 

A  louing  friend,  N.  B. 
Gentleman. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Gentle  Reader. 


NEW  booke  says  one ;  true,  it  came  forth 
but  tother  day ;  good  stuffe,  sayes  an  other. 
Read,  then  iudge.  I  confesse  it  may  seeme 
to  a  number,  a  bold  attempt,  to  set  out  a 
forme  of  wit.  considering  the  witty  discourses  of  such 
fine  wits  as  haue  deserued  such  cdmfidation,  as  may 
driue  this  meane  peece  of  woorke  of  mine  into  vtter 
disgrace,  were  it  not  thtU  perfect  courtesie  dooth  beare 
with  imperfect  knowledge,  regarding  more  the  good 
minde  in  the  writer  then  the  matter  wrritten :  and  there- 
fore the  best  will  glue  good  words,  whatsoeuer  they 
thinke,  to  encourage  a  forward  will  to  doo  better,  when 
indeede,  it  were  a  fantastical!  head  that  could  doo  worse. 
Well,  when  Wit  is  a  wool-gathering,  and  Will  wandp 
ring,  the  world  without  guide,  what  a  case  that  manne 
is  in,  that  is  in  such  a  taking ;  I  referre  you  to  mad 
foQces,  of  whom  you  may  see  examples  sufficient :  and 
so  I  bedng  in  a  certaine  melancholic  moode,  past  all 
Gods  forborbod,  tooke  my  Pen  and  Inke  and  Paper, 
and  somewhat  I  would  go  doo,  whatsoeuer  it  were,  to 


put  out  one  conceit,  and  bring  in  another,  at  last,  and  at 
first,  of  a  suddaine  wanes,  and  at  aduentures,  by  Gods 
good  helpe,  and  good  fortune,  the  litle  wit  that  I  had, 
meeting  with  good  Will,  I  knew  not  how,  fell  to  worke, 
(at  first)  I  know  not  what,  but  hauing  written  a  while, 
I  made  somewhat  of  it,  which,  though  litle  to  any  great 
purpose,  yet,  if  it  please  the  Readers,  I  am  contented, 
&  if  any  man  thinke  it  well  done,  then  Wit  shall  thinke 
WiU  a  good  boy.  and  Will  shall  thinke  hee  tooke  Wit 
in  a  good  vaine,  and  Will  and  Wit  shall  haue  the  more 
heart  hereafter,  to  fiedl  to  further  woorke ;  but  if  I  haue 
bin  more  wilfull  then  wise,  to  trouble  your  wittes,  with  a 
witlesse  peece  of  work,  pardon  me  for  this  once,  ye  shall 
see  I  will  please  you  better  hereafter:  in  the  meane 
time,  desiring  your  courtesies  to  commend  what  you 
thinke  worthie,  and  not  to  disdain  without  desert,  I  rest, 
wishing  jrour  content  in  what  you  wish  well,  as  I  pray 
you  wish  me  as  I  do  you. 

Your  friend,  Nicholas  Bseton. 
Gentleman, 


AD  LECTOREM,  DE  AUTHORE. 


|HAT  thing  U  Will,  without  good  Wit  ? 
Or  what  is  Wit.  without  good  Will  ? 
The  one  the  other  doth  so  fit : 
As  each  one  can  be  but  ill. 
But  when  they  once  be  well  agreed. 
Their  worke  is  likely  well  to  speed. 

For  proofe.  behold  good  Bretons  will, 
By  heipe  of  Wit,  what  it  hath  writ  : 

A  worke  not  of  the  meanest  skill, 
Nor  such  as  shewes  a  simple  Wit. 


But  such  a  wit  and  such  a  iv///, 
As  hath  done  well,  and  hateth  ill. 

I  need  not  to  commend  the  man, 
Whom  none  can  justly  discommend 

But  do  the  best,  the  best  that  can. 
Yet  some  will  spite,  and  so  I  end. 

What  I  have  said,  I  say  so  still, 

I  must  commend  this  Wit  and  Will. 

FINIS. 


AD  LECTOREM,  DE  AUTHORE. 


|HAT  shall  I  say  of  Gold,  more  then  tis  Gold  : 
Or  call  the  Diamond,  more  then  precious  : 
Or  praise  the  man,  with  praises  manifold 
When  of  himselfe,  himselfe  is  vertuous  ? 
Wit  is  but  Wit,  yet  such  his  Wit  and  Will, 
As  proues  ill  good,  or  makes  good  to  be  ill. 


Why?  what  his  Wit  9  proceed  and  aske  his  Will, 
Why?  what  his  Willf  reade  on.  and  leame  of  Wit: 

Both  good  I  gesse,  yet  each  a  seuerall  ill. 
This  may  seeme  strange,  to  those  that  heare  of  it. 

Nay,  nere  a  whit,  for  rertue  many  waies. 

Is  made  a  vice,  yet  Vertue  hath  her  praise. 


Wherefore,  O  Breton,  worthie  is  thy  worke. 

Of  commendations  worthie  to  the  worth  : 
Sith  captious  wittes,  in  euerie  comer  lurkc, 

A  bold  attempt,  it  is  to  set  them  forth 
A  forme  of  Wit,  and  that  in  such  a  sort. 
As  none  offends,  for  all  is  said  in  sport. 

And  such  a  sport,  as  semes  for  other  kinds. 
Both  yoimg  and  old,  for  learning,  armes,  and  love  : 

For  Ladies  humors,  mirth  with  mone  he  findes. 
With  some  extreames,  their  patient  mindes  to  proue. 

Wen,  Breton,  write  in  hand,  thou  hast  the  thing. 

That  when  it  comes,  loue,  wealth,  and  fame  will  bring. 

W.  S. 


A    PRETIE   AND    WITTIE 

DISCOURSE    BETWIXT    WIT    AND   WILL. 


>NG  have  I  tisvdked,  much  ground  have  I 
goDC,  many  wajei  have  I  trade,  mickk 
mooy  have  I  ipmt,  more  labour  have  I  lent. 
Id  leclung  an  olde  friend  of  mine :  whose 
1  couiteoiu,  hii  counsaile  commodious,  hii 
prcMDce  H>  pleaiant,  and  hit  absence  so  grecvDui,  thai 
when  I  ihinke  of  him,  and  mine  him,  I  find  such  a 
nine  of  him,  as  all  things  are  oul  of  frame  with  me, 
And  out  of  Aame,  can  come  to  no  good  foihion.  (A, 
what  iball  I  do  ?  It  ii  long  lince  I  loat  bim :  long 
hate  I  aou^l  him.  And  too  long  (I  tar)  it  wil  be 
«e  1  find  him.  But  wot  r^u  who  It  ii7  Ob,  m; 
Wit.  t  am  from  my  Wit,  and  have  bin  long.  A)al  ttie 
day,  I  have  bin  almost  mad  with  mardiiDg  through  the 
woiU  without  my  good  guide,  my  friend,  and  my 
eompanioo,  my  brother,  yea,  my  leife.  Alai,  where  is 
he?  When  shall  I  UK  him?  How  shall  I  seeke  him, 
and  whither  shall  I  walke  ?  I  was  too  soone  wearie  of 
him,  and  am  now  wearie  of  my  sdfe  without  bim. 
Well,  1  win  go  where  I  may,  I  may  bap  to  find  him  : 
but  hap  la  unhappie.  Therefore  bap  good,  or  hap  Ql, 
I  will  walke  on  still :  if  I  find  him.  happle  man.  If  I 
do  not.  what  then  ?  Content  my  selfe  even  a«  I  can, 
patience  where  is  no  ronedie. 


Long  have  I  lookt.  br  have  t  MOgfat,  ofl  have  t 
wisbt,  and  *oie  have  I  lathed  for  my  menle  mate,  mjr 
qnkke  sprite;  my  dearUng,  and  my  deaml  byrd: 
Wboae  oourteale  so  contcBtivc,  wboae  hdpc  so  necea- 


would  have  bim.  and  see  I  am  without  him,  I  am  not 
in  ordei,  and  being  out  of  order,  can  take  no  good 
course.  Alas,  what  shall  betide  me  f  I  have  lost  my 
love,  or  my  love  hath  lost  me.  WouU  God  wee  might 
meele  againe,  and  be  merry  logltbtT ;  which  t  cannot 
bee  without  him.  Oh,  what  have  1  loat  ?  my  Will, 
whither  is  be  gone?  when  will  he  letume ?  who  hath  led 
him  away  ?  or  will  bring  him  backe  againe  ?  what  com- 
pany is  he  blue  into?  or  how  doth  be  leade  hii  Hie? 
Wdl,  time  yet  may  tume  hioL  Till  libea  I  wish  for 
him,  hoping  to  meete  htm,  but  hope  is 

Yet  hope  wdl,  and  have  wdl, 
Thus  alone  1  canDol  dwell ; 

If  I  find  bim  10  it  il : 

If  not,  then  I  wis, 

I  must  be  content  with  this. 
Patience  is  a  vertue. 

But  whom  doo  I  bdKdd  so  neare  ? 

It  Li  my  Will,  with  beavie  cbeere  : 

Well,  I  am  sorie  for  this  gears. 

Yet  wiU  I  to  him  out  of  hand. 

And  know,  how  so  the  case  doth  stand. 
What  ?  Will  ?     Wiil.  Who  ?  Wit  ? 

Wit    Whither  away? 

ivm.  Where  I  may. 

Wit.   Wbereunto? 

IViU.  Ob,  to  do. 

Wit    What? 

IViU.  Teat^  thou  me  that. 

IVil.    Why.  tigh  not,  boy  ? 

mtl.  Oh,  all  my  Joy. 

Wit.   When  is  it,  WiU? 

Wm.  Amcrngtbain. 
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Wit.    What,  is  it  lost  ? 

Wili.  That  greeves  me  most 

Wit.   And  not  to  be  leooverM  ? 

Will.  Oh,  my  heart  is  ahnost  dead. 

Wit.   What.  Wni.  hold  up  head, 
I  will  be  thy  friend  to  death. 

Will,  Then  give  me  leave  to  fetch  my  breath, 
And  welcome  :  twise  and  thrice  well  met : 
Where  my  hearts  joy  is  set. 
Many  a  walk  have  I  fet. 
But  no  comfort  could  I  get, 
Till  now  by  thee  mine  ondy  friend, 
With  whom  I  meane  my  life  to  end. 
If  thou  wilt  give  me  leave,  good  Wit 

Wit,    Yes,  good  sweete  Will,  and  glad  of  it 

Will,  Then  harke,  good  Wit,  unto  my  tale  : 
Not  of  amidde  my  blisse  in  bale. 
Nor  any  such  like  stuffe  so  stale. 
I  studie  not  to  talke  in  verse. 
But  I  will  unto  thee  rehearse 
A  plaine  discourse,  in  homdy  prose. 
Wherein  I  will  at  large  disdose  : 
How  I  have  lived,  with  whom,  and  where  : 
How  I  was  tossM,  here  and  there : 
How  I  did  chaunce  to  travaile  hither, 
And  so  we  will  be  merrie  togither. 

Wit,    Contented.    Verse  is  good  sometime. 

But  sometime  prose,  and  sometime  rime. 
But  be  it  dther  prose  or  verse, 
What  so  thou  wilt,  good  Will,  rehearse : 
I  meane  to  heare  it  to  the  end. 
And  quit  thee  quickly  as  a  friend. 
But  since  thou  likest  prose  so  well. 
Begin  in  prose  thy  tale  to  telL 

Wiiles  Tale. 

Oh,  good  Wit  (if  thou  doost  remember),  I  lost  thee 
in  travaile  to  the  Wdl  of  Wisedome.  Since  when,  I 
have  wandred  through  a  wfldemesse  of  woe,  which  in 
the  Mappe  of  that  Countrey  (I  find)  is  called  the 
Desart  of  Desire.  Wherein  I  saw  so  many  wayes,  as 
now  in  this,  and  then  in  that.  At  last  I  came  to  the 
hill  of  Hard  Happe,  which  ledde  mee  downe  into  a 
Vale  of  Vanitie.  There  did  I  live  hi  the  Lake  of 
Miseries,  with  the  lost  people,  that  having  followed 
Fancie,  found  Penitence,  the  reward  of  running  heads. 
But  Lord  what  a  life  it  is?  I  lothe  to  thinke  on  it 
Bdeeve  mee,  sweete  Wit,  there  is  such  fidling  out  with 
Fande,  who  shifts  all  upon  Folly.  Such  ezdamation 
upon  Folly,  who  brings  them  to  Fortune :  such  cursing 
and  bcmning  of  Fortune,  for  her  froward  dealing :  in 
gentle  hdping  them  uppe  uppon  her  whede,  and  then 
suddaine  dinging  them  downe  (almost  to  their  destruc- 


tion), that  if  their  bee  a  Hell  in  this  world,  there  is  the 
place.  God  keepe  all  good  mindes  from  such  a  filthy 
comer.  Wit,  Amen.  But  tdl  me  how  camst  thou 
thence?  Will.  I  will  tdl  you  anon :  but  first  I  will 
tdl  you  more.  There  is  of  all  States.  Princes  crie  out 
of  cares :  Lordes,  of  lacke  of  living :  Ladjres,  of  false 
love  :  souldiers,  of  want  of  pay :  Lawyers,  of  quiet : 
Poore  men,  of  Lawe  :  Merchants,  of  shipwracke  :  Mar- 
riners,  of  fowle  weather :  Usurers,  of  sermons,  and 
Divines,  of  usurie :  Players,  of  Preachers,  and  Preachers, 
of  Players :  Dicers,  of  loosing,  and  losers,  of  dicing : 
Cryples,  of  fighting,  and  fighters,  of  hurts :  the  Rich,  of 
sidmesse  :  the  Poore,  of  want :  the  Sicke,  of  paine  : 
the  healthfiill,  of  ill  happe :  the  unhappie,  of  the  time 
that  ever  they  were  borne.  Oh,  it  is  a  pittious  crie : 
I  would  not  be  there  againe,  to  heare  it  as  I  have  done, 
for  the  gaine  of  Europe. 

Wit,  Bdeeve  me,  I  cannot  blame  thee  :  but  tell  me, 
how  camst  thou  thence?  Will,  Oh,  brother,  I  will 
tdl  you  how :  you  know,  sometime  travdlers  must 
needes  have  rest,  which  they  must  come  by  as  they 
may  :  Now,  I  having  walked  (as  I  told  you)  through 
this  unpleasant  place,  weary  at  last,  I  laide  mee  downe 
in  the  ditdi  of  Distresse :  where,  finding  many  dead 
seniles,  and  other  boanes,  I  there  thought  to  begin 
a  sleepe,  or  sleepe  my  last :  now  lying  there  in  such 
sort  as  I  tdl  you,  mee  thought  in  my  sleepe  I  sighed, 
in  which  sorrow  a  good  motion  of  minde  set  my  heart 
to  prayer ;  which  tended  to  this  effect,  that  it  would 
please  the  mightie  and  merdfull  Majestic  of  the  Most 
Highest,  to  send  me  some  meane,  to  lead  me  out  of  this 
miserie ;  bedng  as  it  were  firom  my  Wit,  and  altogither 
comfortlesse.  Now,  suddenly  there  appeared  unto  me 
an  olde  aged  man,  who  tooke  me  by  the  hand,  with 
these  words :  Arise,  thou  sluggish  wanton,  walke  no 
longer  out  of  thy  way,  tume  thee  backe  firom  this  straie 
pathe,  experience  doth  teach  thee :  What  is  Will 
without  Wit?  Prayer  hath  procured  thee  pardon, 
the  high  and  ondy  God  hath  given  thee  Grace ;  by 
Grace  goe  seeke  that  is  worth  the  finding  ;  look  where 
Wit  is  ;  too  him,  and  make  much  of  him.  With  joy  of 
that  word,  I  awaked,  and  with  shame  of  my  folly  in 
leaving  thee,  I  hung  the  head ;  with  sorrow  whereof  I 
was  almost  of  life  deprived :  but  now  by  thy  sweete 
welcome  wholy  revived  ;  now  awake  (I  should  say),  I 
saw  none  but  thee  ;  and  now,  whUe  I  live,  I  will  follow 
thee. 

Wit,  Why,  was  it  heere  you  slept,  or  have  you  come 
figure  since  you  waked?  Will,  No,  no,  heere  did  I 
sleepe,  heere  is  the  place  of  paine  so  unpleasant :  but 
now  I  see  thee,  I  have  recdved  comfort,  for  that  I  know 
thou  canst  leade  me  to  Wisdome,  who  will  soone  shew 
me  the  way  to  paradise.  Wit,  Why  then.  Will,  wdl 
hast  thou  dept,  better  hast  thou  dreamed,  but  best  hast 
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thou  waked,  to  hit  on  mee  so  happily,  who  intend  to 
bring  thee  to  that  good  beginning,  that  shall  leade  thee 
to  endlesse  blisse.  But  to  quit  thy  tale,  I  will  tell  thee 
a  little  of  my  travaile,  and  so  we  will  away  togitber. 

Wits  Tale. 

Will,  thou  knowest  when  I  left  thee,  in  the  lane  of 
Learning,  I  went  on  straight  to  the  schoole  of  Vertue, 
and  with  her  Testimoniall,  to  the  Well  of  Wisdome, 
which  stands  within  the  pallaoe  of  Patience ;  where  I 
found  the  fountaine  kept  with  foure  ladies,  whose  names 
were  Wisdome,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  and  Justice. 
Now,  when  I  came  thither,  with  sufficient  warning  firom 
Vertue,  yet  (for  order  sake)  they  thus  used  me ; 
Wisedome,  which  stood  with  a  snake  in  her  hand 
(over  whose  head  ¥ras  written),  /  su  tht  holes  that  suhHll 
serpents  mahe,  thus  used  her  warie  speech  unto  me. 
Sina  (quoth  she),  how  presume  you  into  this  place? 
from  whence  came  you,  and  how  and  whither  will  you  ? 
Lady  (quoth  I),  from  Fancies  forte  I  came,  and  am  now 
travailing  to  the  forte  of  Fame.  I  came  now  directly 
from  the  schoole  of  Vertue  ;  brought  thither  by  Learn- 
ing, had  by  Reason,  servant  to  Instruction  ;  and  heere 
behold  Patience,  who  hath  lead  me,  who  is  further  to 
plead  for  me.  Welcome  (quoth  shee),  but  art  thou  not 
wearie  ?  No  (quoth  I),  nor  would  be,  if  the  walke  had 
beene  longer,  to  have  my  wilL  Wiii.  Why  didst  thou 
thinke  me  there  abouts?  Oh,  lord,  I  was  far  wide. 
IVit,  Peace,  Will,  a  while  :  when  I  denide  wearinesse  ; 
Yea,  (quoth  Fortitude),  an  other  of  the  Dames  (ovor 
whose  head  was  written,  /  jtie/d  to  good,  but  overthrow 
the  ill),  I  will  see  if  you  be  wearie  or  not,  I  must  trie  a 
Cedl  with  you.  At  first  I  made  no  account  of  her,  but 
when  I  begun,  I  found  her  of  great  force.  Yet  in  the 
ende,  shee  ¥ras  content  to  give  me  over,  and  let  me 
come  neare  the  WeU.  Now,  upon  the  well  brinkes 
stoode  Justice,  over  whose  head  was  written,  my  hand 
hits  right,  death  is  my  stroke,  my  hallance  will,  not  lye. 
Then  was  my  words  written  down  by  Memorie,  and 
weyed  with  Truth  ;  which  being  even  in  judgment,  shee 
bad  me  welcome,  and  so  was  content  to  let  me  lay  my 
lips  to  the  sweet  lycquor  of  Sapience.  Oh  it  is  a  delicate 
water! 

Now,  as  I  stoode,  I  heard  a  trumpet  sound ;  which 
done,  I  heard  a  voyoe  which  said  :  What  trumpe  can 
sound  the  true  report  of  Fame  ?  Now  desirous  to  see 
the  place,  whence  I  heard  this  sound,  I  craved  the  ladies 
pasport  to  the  said  place,  who  gave  me  no  other  pasport 
than  the  oommandonent  of  Patience,  warning  me  in  any 
wise  to  take  hold  of  Time,  when  I  met  him,  and  tume 
him  to  my  use :  with  these  two,  I  should  come  to  the 
forte  afore  me.  I,  right  glad  of  my  good  hap,  tooke 
leave,  and  forth  I  went ;  anon  I  met  Master  Time,  with 


his  sithe  in  his  hand,  singing,  Save  vertue,  al  things  I 
cut  downe,  that  stand  within  my  way.  But  as  he  came 
working,  I  watcht  him  neare,  and  as  he  strooke  aside,  I 
suddenly  stept  to  him,  tooke  him  by  the  noddle,  and 
turned  him  to  my  work.  What  wouldest  thou  (quoth 
he)  ?  I  must  not  stand  idle.  No  (quoth  I),  thou  shalt 
walke,  and  leade  me  to  the  fort  of  Fame.  Come,  then 
(quoth  he).  Goe  away  softly  (quoth  Patience).  Con- 
tent (quoth  I).  And  so  togither  we  go  to  this  stately 
Court ;  where,  being  first  entertained  by  Courtly,  we 
were  brought  to  Favour,  and  so  led  up  to  Fame.  Now, 
being  on  knee  before  her  highnesse,  she  first  gave  me 
her  hand  to  kisse,  and  willed  the  lords  to  bid  me  wd- 
come.  See  here  (quoth  she)  the  perfection  of  affection, ' 
what  a  travaile  he  hath  undertaken  onely  for  our  favour, 
which  he  shall  be  sure  of.  The  Nobles  used  me 
honourably,  the  Gentlemen  courteously,  the  Servants 
reverently,  and  Favour  freendly.  Now,  as  I  stood,  I 
heard  such  sweete  musick,  such  heavenly  songs,  it 
made  my  heart  leape  to  heare  them.  The  prince  did 
sing  in  praise  of  peace,  the  lords  of  plentie,  the  ladies 
of  true  love,  the  lawiers  of  quiet,  the  servaunts  of  lawe, 
the  merchaunts  of  sayling,  and  saylers  of  fiaire  weather, 
the  rich  of  health,  the  poore  of  charitie,  the  healthful! 
of  good  happe,  and  the  happie  of  Gods  blessing  :  there 
was  no  usurers,  dicers,  players,  nor  fighters  heard  of. 
Oh,  there  was  a  place  of  pleasure  ;  if  in  the  world  there 
be  a  paradice,  that  was  it.  Oh  that  thou  haddest  beene 
with  mee! 

Will,  So  would  I,  but  tell  me,  how  came  you  againe? 
Wit,  I  will  teU  thee.  When  I  had  beene  within,  and 
without,  and  heard  such  sweete  harmony,  of  such 
singular  musicke ;  at  last,  I  came  downe  into  the  base 
court,  led  by  Favour,  to  a  lodging  which  was  called 
the  counting  house ;  there  sate  Memorie,  to  take  the 
names  of  such  as  had  bin  entertained,  and  meant  to 
seeke  favour,  at  the  hands  of  happie  Fame.  But  as  I 
¥ras  gomg  through  the  court,  I  met  one  of  the  maides 
of  honour  attendaunt  upon  the  princesse,  whose  name 
(Favour  told  me)  ¥ras  Belexza,  accompanied  with 
Gentilezza,  another  of  the  maides.  Now,  as  I  was 
walking,  I  stared  so  earnestly  on  them,  that  (not 
looking  to  my  feete)  I  stumbled  against  a  stone,  and 
with  the  fiedl  I  awaked :  now  awake,  I  thought  of  my 
good  Will ;  and  see  how  soone  it  was  my  happe  to 
meete  with  thee ;  but  no  sooner  then  I  wished  for 
thee,  nor  then  I  am  heartily  glad  of  thee.  Wiii, 
Gramercy,  Wit.  But  yet  I  beshrow  thee.  Wit,  Why 
so?  Will,  For  loosing  mee.  Wit,  Thou  mlghtest 
have  followed.  Will,  You  might  have  held  me.  Wit, 
When?  Will,  When  I  was  neere  you.  Wit.  Where 
¥ras  that? 

WilL  Where  you  lost  me.    But  tell  me  one  thing, 
where  was  it  you  akpt.  and  awaked  so  sodainely? 
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What?  was  it  heere  abouts?  WiL  Yea,  heere  Will, 
heere,  heere  is  the  Forte  of  Fame,  as  thoa  shalt  finde, 
when  thou  hast  beene  with  me  a  while ;  there  is  no 
house,  but  hath  a  sinke ;  no  field  so  fi&yre,  bat  hath 
foule  ditch  ;  no  place  so  pleasant,  but  hath  a  comer  of 
anoyance  ;  he  that  runnes  retchlesly,  fiidles  headlong ; 
and  hee  that  is  in  a  hole,  he  knowes  not  how,  must 
come  out  he  knowes  not  when.  Care  is  to  be  had  in 
all  things,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places ;  well,  thou 
hast  knowne  some  sorrowe ;  learne  to  leave  selfe 
judgement ;  follow  friend,  go  with  me.  Will.  Why  ? 
I  would  never  have  lost  thee,  but —  Wit,  But  that  thou 
wert  wearie  of  me.  Will,  Why  ?  I  was  not  wearie, 
but —  Wit.  No,  but  that  you  were  a  wanton.  Will. 
Why?  I  was  not  a  wanton,  but —  Wit.  No,  but  that 
you  were  wilfuU.  Will.  Why  ?  I  was  not  wilfull,  but — 
Wit.  No,  but  that  you  thought  better  of  your  selfe 
than  any  else.  Will.  Why  ?  but  I  did  not  thinke  so, 
but —  Wit.  Nay,  you  may  say  you  would  not  have 
thought  so,  but — 

Will.  But  what?  or  why?  Wit.  But  because  you 
did  not  see  your  selfe.  Will.  Yes,  indeede,  but  I  did  ; 
I  did  see  my  sdfe  and  you  too.  Wit.  Indeede,  but 
you  did  not ;  for  if  you  had  seene  me,  you  would  not 
so  have  lost  mee.  Will.  Yes,  but  I  did  see  jrou,  but 
when  I  had  looked  on  you  a  while,  I  looked  on  my 
selfie  so  long,  till  you  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  I 
looked  after  you  and  could  not  see  you.  WU.  Well, 
but  then  you  sawe  mee  not,  and  so  you  lost  mee  ;  but 
dnoe  you  now  have  found  me,  follow  me  neere,  stay 
but  a  buts  length  behinde  mee,  least  I  suddainly  steppe 
a  flights  shotte  before  you,  and  then  a  furlong  further, 
you  never  overtake  me.  Will.  But  soft,  runnes  Wit  so 
fi»t,  Will  is  weerie.  Wit.  Goe  too,  throw  off  your 
dogge  of  care,  trust  to  me,  so  you  do  as  I  bid  jrou,  all 
shaU  be  weU.  Will.  Yes.  but—  Wit.  But  what? 
WiU.  ButaUtUeofyourhelpe.  Wit.  Yes,  but—  Will. 
Bat  ?  What  ?  Wit.  But  that  you  must  of  your  selfe 
labour.  WiU.  So  I  wiU,  but—  Wit.  But  not  too 
much :  well,  contented,  I  vrill  worke.  WHt  thou 
hdp  ?  Will.  Yea,  wiUingly.  Wit.  How  long  ?  Will. 
Till  death.  Wit.  Why,  wilt  thou  dye?  Will.  Not 
whh  working  :  yet  will  I  worke  sore.  Wit.  Whereto  ? 
Will.  To  winne  my  wish. 

Wit.  What  is  that?     Will.   You  can  telL     Wit. 

But  tdl  me.     WiU.  What  ?     Wit.  Is  it  &vour  ?     WiU. 

That  is  one  parte  of  it     Wit.  Wealth?    Will.   An 

other  parte.     Wit.  Honour  ?     Will.  The  greatest  next. 

Wit.  Content.  Will.  AU  in  all.     Wit.  Where?     WiU. 

In  heart.     Wit.  How?     WiU.  By  happe.     Wit.  How 

is  that?     Will.   By  hope.     Wit.  Oh,   hope  is  vaine. 

WUl.  Oh,  do  not  discomfort  mee.     Wit.  Doubt  the 

worst     WiU.  Wherefore?     Wit.  Because  I  bid  thee. 

WM.  Why  doo  you  bkl  mee  ?     Wit.  For  thU  reason  : 


the  best  will  hdpe  it  sdfe.  WiU.  What  is  the  worst  ? 
Wit.  Envie.  WUl.  What  wiU  hee  doo  ?  Wit.  Mis. 
diiefie.  Will.  To  whome?  Wit.  To  good  mindes. 
WUL  How  shall  I  doo,  then  ?  Wit.  Let  patience  use 
prayer,  God  will  preserve  His  servants. 

Will.  That  I  shall :  then  it  is  not  impossible.  Wit. 
What  ?     WUl.  To  get  content  ?     Wit.  It  is  hard. 

WUl.  What  then  ?  Wit.  Doo  our  best  WiU.  Con- 
tent.  Wit.  But  harke.  Will :  shall  I  tdl  thee  a  little 
more  of  the  fort  of  Fame,  what  I  sawe  and  heard  before 
I  came  away?  Over  the  gate  at  the  entrie,  I  sawe 
written  pretie  posies,  some  in  Latine,  some  in  Italian, 
some  French,  and  some  English.  In  Latine  I  remem- 
ber these  :  Quid  tarn  dificile  quod  turn  solertia  vincit  9 
By  that  was  written,  Lahore  vertus:  and  by  that, 
yiertute  fama  :  and  over  that,  Fama  immortalis :  and 
that  was  written  in  many  places  about  the  house.  In 
Italian  was  written,  Gioventk  vecckezxa  :  by  that, 
VtechaiMa  Mortt,  et  Mortt  Tempo,  et  Tempo  Fama  :  but 
over  all,  Sopra  tutti,  triumpka  Iddio.  In  French,  Le 
fol  Fortune ^  U  prudent  Fame.  Fame  est  divine,  diui" 
nitie  est  pretieuse,  Dieu  est  nostre  guarde.  In  English 
was  written.  Patience  is  a  vertue.  Vertue  is  £unous. 
Fame  is  divine.  Divinitie  is  gratious.  Grace  is  the 
gift  of  God  :  and  God  is  the  onely  giver  of  grace. 
Which  by  patience  seekes  the  vertue  that  is  fiunous,  to 
the  divine  pleasure  of  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  : 
blessed  be  His  name,  this  shall  he  find,  that  enters  the 
fort  of  Fame. 

WUl.  Oh,  sweete  speeches.  Wit.  Then  wil  I  tetl 
thee  further :  as  I  vralked  up  and  down  with  Favour,  I 
heard  Courtesie  and  Content  (a  couple  of  courtiers)  dis- 
coursing of  thee  and  mee.  Of  the  vertues  of  Wit,  and 
the  vanities  of  WiU. 

Wit.  they  sayde,  vras  desirous  of  knowledge,  but  Will 
could  take  no  paine :  Wit  would  have  patience,  but  Will 
would  be  wood  with  anger:  Wit  would  worke.  when 
Will  would  stand  ydle:  Wit  would  be  walking,  when 
Vnil  would  bee  slouthfull :  Wit  woulde  call  for  Willes 
hdpe,  when  Will  cared  not  for  Wits  oounsaile :  Wit  woulde 
bee  wise,  and  Will  would  be  wanton :  Wit  would  b^ 
vertuous.  and  WiU  vaine :  Wit  would  be  fiunous.  and 
Will  fbotish :  Wit  would  be  sober,  and  WiU  franUck : 
Wit  would  be  carefiiU,  and  WUl  cardesse :  Wit  study- 
ing, and  WU  playing :  Wit  at  good  exercise,  and  WU 
idle,  and  worse  occupied  :  Wit  mourning  for  WiU,  WiU 
making  no  mone  for  Wit :  Wit  in  his  dumps,  and  WiU 
in  ddights :  Wit  would  doo  weU,  and  have  WiU  doo  no 
worse,  if  he  would  foUow  him.  But  WIU  would  loose 
Wit,  and  Wit  must  worke  vrithoutWU  and  against  Wit : 
and  yet  this  is  straunge,  they  were  swome  brethren,  one 
could  not  be  without  the  other.  Yet  Wit  could  make 
better  shift  alone :  Wit  could  finde  WUl,  when  he  had 
lost  himsdfe,  and  WUl  (yet)  would  please  Wit  well. 
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when  he  would  be  a  good  boy :  which  he  would  never 
be  till  he  were  beaten,  and  that  with  the  smart  of  his 
owne  rod :  then  he  would  come  home  to  Wit,  follow 
Wit  as  his  best  freend,  and  never  leave  him  to  the  last 
houre. 

Now  when  I  heard  this  dispourse,  I  remembred  thee, 
and  beeing  able  to  tarie  no  longer  the  hearing  of  such 
matter  against  him  whom  I  love,  I  entreated  Favour  to 
bring  me  forth  into  the  court,  towardes  the  counting 
house  :  whither  walking,  I  stumbled  by  the  way,  and  fell 
as  I  told  you :  wherewith  I  awoke.  Now,  good  Will, 
since  I  have  found  thee,  and  now  thou  seest  Uie  miseries 
of  the  world,  come,  followe  me,  let  me  bring  thee  to  a 
better  course :  let  not  mee  moume  for  thee,  nor  other  thus 
talke  of  thee :  I  will  make  much  of  thee,  if  thou  wilt  love 
mee :  I  will  make  thee  give  them  cause  to  say :  See  what 
a  chaunge !  Will  is  come  home.  Will  is  content  to  be 
ruled  by  Wit :  hee  workes  with  Wit,  he  walkes  with 
Wit :  he  moumcs  and  is  merie  vrith  Wit :  he  is  travail- 
ing to  Vertue  with  Wit,  he  will  finde  Fame  by  Wit :  why 
he,  Will  ?  He  is  as  welcome  as  Wit,  as  worthie  as  Wit, 
now  he  hath  learned  of  Wit  how  to  direct  his  course : 
beleeve  me.  Will,  I  love  thee. 

Will.  Gramercie,  good  Wit,  and  I  thee.  But  tell  me 
one  thing,  mee  thinks  all  this  was  but  a  dreame,  for  in 
the  ende  you  did  awake  with  the  fall.  Wit.  True,  Will, 
I  was  in  a  dreame,  and  so  wert  thou.  Wil.  Oh,  then, 
you  did  heare  men  talke  so  much  of  me  in  your  sleepe  : 
awake,  I  warrant  you,  you  shall  never  heare  so  much 
amisse  of  me.  Wit.  I  hope  sa  too :  now  I  have  met 
with  thee,  I  will  shewe  thee  a  way,  whereby  thou  shalt 
deserve  no  such  discredit.  Will.  Gramercie.  But  shall 
I  now  tell  thee  a  little  that  I  had  forgotten,  that  I  sawe 
and  hearde  in  the  Lake  of  Miserie?  Wit.  Contented, 
good  Will,  and  gramercie  too. 

Wil.  Then,  Wit,  thou  shalt  understand,  I  heard  these 
speeches  past  among  penitent  people :  when  Wit  is  way- 
ward, Wil  is  nobody  :  wofiill  Wit,  blames  wanton  Wil : 
wanton  Wit,  chides  worthy  Wil :  unhappie  Wit,  hasty 
Wil :  fantastical  Wit,  fonvard  WiU.  Over  that.  Wit 
thinks  scome  of  Will,  but  yet  he  cannot  bee  without  him : 
Wit  hath  lost  Will,  but  yet  he  is  glad  to  seeke  him :  Wit 
moumes  for  Will,  but  Wit  sees  it  not :  Will  travailes  for 
the  stone,  that  Wit  must  whet  himselfe  uppon  :  Will  is 
painefull,  but  Wit  unthankful :  Will  is  courteous,  but 
Wit  curst :  Will  soone  content.  Wit  too  curious :  Will 
would  be  ruled,  but  Wit  had  no  reason :  Will  would 
have  beene  famous,  had  Wit  beene  vertuous :  Will  had 
beene  good,  had  not  Wit  beene  bad :  Will  had  not  lost 
Wit,  had  Wit  lookt  unto  him  :  Will  would  doo  well,  if 
Wit  would  doo  better  :  Will  would  leame.  if  Wit  would 
teach  him :  but  Will  must  worke  without  Wit,  and 
against  Wit :  and  yet  it  was  woonderful  that  swome 
brethren  should  so  disagree,  yet-  one  so  necessarie  for  the 


other  in  all  actions,  as  nothing  could  hit  well,  when  they 
were  asunder.  Will  could  meete  Wit  in  a  maze,  and 
comfort  him  with  his  company :  Will  could  bring  Wit 
into  a  good  order,  when  he  was  quite  out  of  course.  Wit 
would  be  glad  of  Will :  but  when?  When  he  found  the 
want  of  his  freend,  which  he  would  never  doo,  till  he 
were  wearie  of  working  alone :  and  then  he  would 
embrace  Will,  make  much  of  WiU,  and  never  leave  Will 
for  any  worlds  good.  Now  when  I  heard  so  much  of 
my  good  Wit,  I  could  not  tarie  any  longer  in  the  com- 
pany, but  from  them  I  go,  and  by  my  selfe  sate  downe. 
where  I  slept,  and  awakt,  as  I  told  you. 

Wit.  Gramarde,  good  WiU ;  why  then  I  perceive  we 
were  both  asleepe,  we  lost  one  another  in  travaile. 
and  travaUed  in  sleepe,  to  seeke  one  another ;  which 
walking  we  have  found :  happy  be  this  day  of  our  meet- 
ing, and  twise  happy  houre  of  this  our  freendly  greeting. 
Hee  runs  farre,  that  never  tumes  ;  hee  tumes  weU,  that 
stayes  in  time  ;  and  hee  stayes  weU,  that  stands  fast ;  he 
stands  £aist,  that  never  faUes  ;  hee  faUes  lowe,  that  never 
riseth  ;  he  riseth  weU,  that  stands  alone  when  he  is  up. 
Good  WiU,  weU  met,  let  us  now  bee  merrie,  shake  hands, 
sweare  company,  and  never  part.  Wit.  Content,  heere 
is  my  hand,  my  heart  is  thine.  But  ere  we  goe  any 
further,  let  us  be  a  Uttle  merry.  Will.  What  shaU  we 
doo?  If7/.  Let  us  sing.  Will.  Content.  But  what? 
Wit.  What  you  wiU  ;  begin,  and  I  wiU  answere  you. 

A  Sofig  betweme  Wit  a  fid  WilL 

Wit.    What  art  thou,  WUl? 
WilL  A  babe  of  natures  brood. 
Wit.    Who  was  thy  syre  ? 
Will.  Sweet  lust,  as  lovers  say. 
Wit.    Thy  mother  who  ? 
Will.  Wild  lustie  wanton  blood. 
Wit.    When  wert  thou  borne? 
Will.  In  merrie  moneth  of  May. 
Wit.    And  where  brought  up? 
Will.  InschooleofUtUeskiU, 
Wit.    What  leamdst  thou  there? 
Will.  Love  is  my  Lesson  stiU. 

Wit.    Where  readst  thou  that  ? 
Will.  In  Unes  of  sweete  deUght. 
Wit.    The  author  who? 
Will.  Desire  did  draw  the  booke. 
Wit.    Whoteacheth?     Will.  Tmm. 
Wit.    What  order?     Will.  Lovers  right. 
Wit.    Whatsthat?     H^///.  To  catch 
Content,  by  hooke  or  crooke. 
Wit.    Where  keepes  he  schoole? 
Will.  In  wildemesse  of  wo. 
Wit.    Why  Uves  he  there? 
WiU.  The  fates  appoint  it  so. 
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Wit.  Why  did  they  so? 

WUL  It  ¥ras  their  secret  will. 

Wit  What  was  their  will? 

Will,  To  worke  fond  lovers  wo. 

WiU  What  was  their  woe? 

Will,  By  spite  their  sport  to  spilL 

Wit,  What  was  their  sport? 

Wm,  Dame  Nature  best  doth  know. 

Wit,  How  grows  their  spite  ? 

Will.  By  want  of  wish. 

Wit,  What's  that? 

Will,  ^^lt  knowes  right  weU, 

Will  may  not  tell  thee  what. 

WU.   Then.  Win,  adae. 

Will,  Yet  stand  me  in  some  steed. 

WU,,  Wherewith,  swecte  Will? 

Will,  Alas,  by  thine  advise. 

Wit,    Whereto,  goodwill?    ' 

Will,  To  win  my  wish  with  speed. 

Wit.    I  know  not  how. 

Will,  Oh  Lord,  that  Will  were  wise. 

WU,    Wouldst  thou  be  wise? 

Will,  Ful  £Eun,  then  come  from  schoole. 

Wit,    Take  this  of  Wit: 

Love  learns  to  play  the  foole. 

Will,  Content,  I  wil  come  from  Schoole,  I  wil  give 
over  Artem  Amandi,  and  I  will  with  thee  to  some  more 
worthie  study,  which  may  be  as  well  to  my  ce«nmoditie, 
comfort,  as  content.  Wit.  Well  said.  Will,  now  I  like 
thee  well ;  and,  therefore,  now  I  will  do  my  best  to 
worke  thy  delight  But  for  that  now  I  have  a  peece  of 
worke  in  hand,  which  none  must  be  privie  too.  till  it  be 
finished  ;  we  will  heere  leave  off  talke.  and  fiedl  to  our 
worke  togither,  so  shall  I  the  sooner  and  the  better 
dispatch  it. 

WUL  Content,  You  shall  have  my  helpe  in  it.  or  any 
other  thing,  wherein  I  may  stand  you  in  steed.  And 
since  you  are  so  glad  of  my  company,  we  will  live  and 
die  togither.  Wit,  Gramerde,  good  Will ;  and  meane 
time  let  us  pray  God  to  prosper  our  worke ;  let  us  have 
care  how  we  worke ;  what,  when,  and  where  we  worke, 
that  we  may  find  it  commodious,  not  contrarie  to  Gods 
will,  contentive  to  the  best,  offSensive  to  fewe  or  none ;  let 
the  matter  be  vertuous,  so  shall  he  prove  £unous.  Will. 
Good  Wit.  I  thanke  thee  for  thy  good  counsaile ;  God 
give  us  His  grace  to  doo  so.  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  so  well 
bent ;  now  I  must  needs  love  thee ;  thou  wert  never 
wont  to  be  so  well  minded.  Wit,  Better  late  than 
never ;  it  is  good  to  be  honest,  though  a  man  had  for- 
swome  it ;  there  is  no  time  too  late  to  thrive;  Will. 
Thie ;  and  I  promise  thee  now.  I  hope  I  shall  doo  well 
by  the  comfortable  counsaile  of  so  good  a  friend.  God 
be  thanked,  the  old  vaine  is  gone.    Stet  pro  rationt 


voluntas^  Sum  Juvenis  fruar  hoc  mnndo,  Setux  colam 
pittatem.  Omnia  vincit  amor.  Faint  heart  never 
woon  faire  lady.  Let  us  be  merrie  while  we  are  here ; 
when  we  are  gone,  all  the  world  goes  with  us ;  let  them 
take  care  that  come  after.  A  man  is  a  man.  if  he  have 
but  a  hose  on  his  head.  Oh  cht  Mia  donna  f  favor 
dilla  Signora,  oh  dolce  amore,  La  Sennora  tt  spada, 
sensa  estos  nada,  Perlt  Amor  de  ditu  :  Beau  damoistUe  ; 
oh  trove  huom;  Che  gallante  chevalf  il  faut  avoire 
come  9  That  makes  no  matter ;  then  sweetes  had  no 
sower ;  but  now  Wit.  oh  Will,  dost  thou  remember  all 
this?  I  pray  thee  forget  all,  and  think  no  more  of  such 
things.  I  am  sorie  that  ever  they  were  in  my  heart, 
but  now  thou  shalt  see  we  will  do  well  inough  :  we  will 
take  another  way.  to  both  our  comforts.  We  will  to 
Care,  and  intreate  him  to  lend  us  his  helpe.  for  without 
him.  indeed  we  shall  make  an  ilfiivoured  ende.  of  what 
we  begin  untowardly.  I  promise  thee,  I  heard  the 
pretiest  song  betwixt  him  and  Miserie  that  I  heard  a 
good  while :  if  thou  wilt  set  it  downe  in  writing,  I  will 
redte  it  unto  thee.  WUl.  Contented,  right  willingly,  and 
thank  thee  too.     WU,  Then  loe  thus  it  was. 

77i€  Song  betweene  Miserie  atid  Care, 

M.  What  art  thou.  Care? 
C,   A  secret  skil  unseene. 
M,  Who  was  thy  syre? 
C,    Sound  Wisdome.    M.  Mother  who? 
C,    Devise.    AT.  And  who  thy  nurse? 
C,    Delight  I  weene. 
M,  When  wert  thou  borne? 
C,    In  harvest.    Af.  What  to  do? 
C,    To  worke?    M.  With  whom? 
C.    With  Wit  and  honest  WiU. 
M,  What  worke?    C,  IngFcune, 
To  gleane  the  good  fit>m  ilL 

M,  What  good?    C,  The  best, 
il/.  And  how?    C,  By  warie  eye. 
M.  Whose  eye  is  that? 
C.    The  ejre  of  perfect  sight. 
M,  Who  beares  that  eye? 
C,   The  head  that  hath  me  nie. 
M,  Whose  head  is  that  ? 
C,    Eadi  one  that  loves  delight 
M,  But  what  delight? 
C.    That  longest  doth  endure. 
M,  Oh,  Care.    C.  I  come. 
Thy  comfort  to  procure. 

M,  Whence  dost  thou  come  ? 

C,    I  come  from  loftie  side. 

Ai,  When  camst  thou  thence? 

C,    Even  now.    M,  Who  sent  thee  so  ? 
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C.   The  gods.    M.  Whereto? 
C.    To  comfort  Miserie. 
i/.  But  how?    C.  By  Wit 

To  worke  his  ease  of  wo. 
M.  What  wo?    C.  The  worst. 
J/.  Whats  that?    C.  The  griefe  of  mind. 
M.  Oh.     C.  Feare  not,  Care 

Will  quickly  comfort  find. 

Beleeve  me.  I  like  it  well :  but  is  Care  so  comfortable : 
yea,  indeed  is  it.  Care  is  both  a  corsie  and  a  comfort, 
all  is  in  the  use  of  it.  Care  is  such  a  thing,  as  hath  a 
great  a  doo  in  all  things  :  why  Care  is  a  king  in  his  kind. 
Did  you  never  heare  my  discourse  of  Care  in  verse  ? 

Will,  No,  that  I  remember :  if  it  be  not  long,  I 
pray  you  rehearse  it.  And  for  my  better  remembrance, 
henceforth,  I  will  write  it.  Wit.  Then  give  eare,  thus 
it  was. 

THE  SONG  OF  CARE. 

Come,  ail  the  world,  submit  your  selves  to  Care, 
And  him  acknowledge  for  your  chiefest  king  : 

With  whom  no  King  or  Keisar  may  compare. 
Who  beared  so  great  a  sway  in  every  thing. 

At  home,  abroad,  in  peace,  and  eke  in  warre. 

Care  chiefly  stands  to  either  make  or  marre. 

The  court  he  keepes  is  in  a  wise  conceit, 
His  house  a  head,  where  reason  rules  the  wit : 

His  seate  the  heart  that  hateth  all  deceit. 
His  bed,  the  braine,  that  feels  no  frantick  fit, 

His  diet  is  the  cates  of  sweet  content : 

Thus  is  his  life  in  heavenly  pleasure  spent. 

His  kingdome  is  the  whole  world  round  about. 
Sorrow  his  sword,  to  such  as  do  rebell : 

His  oounsaile,  vrisedome,  that  decides  each  doubt, 
His  skill,  foresight :  of  things  to  come,  to  tell. 

His  chiefe  delight  is  studies  of  devise. 

To  keepe  his  subjects  out  of  miseries. 

Oh  courteoxis  king,  oh  high  and  mightie  Care, 
What  shall  I  write  in  honour  of  thy  name  ? 
.    But  to  the  world,  by  due  desert  declare 
Thy  royall  state,  and  thy  immortall  faoavt. 
Then  so  I  end,  as  I  at  first  begun. 
Care  is  the  king  of  kings,  when  all  is  done. 

FINIS. 


Will,  Surely  I  never  heard  so  much  of  Qu«  before : 
but  Reason  hath  shewed  me,  all  is  true  that  you  have 
spoken  of  him.  And  therefore,  let  us  humbly  crave 
his  hdpe  in  this  our  worke  which  we  are  to  take  in 
hand,  I  dare  warrant  his  favour.  Wit,  Sayest  thou  so, 
Wil  ?  then  let  us  goe  ;  time  trudgeth  away,  we  have 
talked  long :  mountains  never  meete,  but  friends 
often  :  good  happe  comes  oft  unlookt  for,  but  never 
unwelcome.  I  thought  not  to  have  found  thee  heere, 
but  we  see  Fortune  doth  much,  but  Fates  more,  to 
bring  friends  togither :  and  friendship  doth  much, 
where  fiuth  is  fixed :  and  faith  is  a  Jewell,  and  Jewells 
are  precious,  and  precious  is  for  princes. 

Oh  God,  trust  me,  Wil,  we  must  be  wane  to  work, 
so  with  advise  of  Care,  that  as  we  are  friends  one  to 
another,  so  we  may  prove  in  all  actions  to  shew  our 
cheefest  Jewell,  our  faithfull  heart  to  God  and  her 
Majestic  :  to  whom  might  we  once  be  so  happie  as  to 
present  a  peece  of  worke  worthy  the  receit :  oh  how 
glad  shuld  then  our  hearts  be,  which  with  fiuthful  dutie 
would  adventure  death  for  her  most  excellent  favour : 
which  till  by  desert  we  find,  and  alwaies  let  us  love 
and  honour  our  singular  good  lord,  that  hath  vouch- 
safed us  his  imdeserved  fieivour :  and  let  us  heartily 
pray  for  the  preservation  of  her  most  excellent  ma- 
jestic, with  long  and  prosperous  raigne  over  us  :  as  for 
the  advancement  of  his  honours  estate,  who  by  his 
vertues  deserves,  and  by  deserts  hath  found  feivour  of 
her  highness,  love  of  her  peeres,  honour  of  us,  and  a 
number  our  betters.  And  so  let  us  away  into  my 
dosset  of  Conceit,  where  from  company  we  will  thinke 
upon  such  matters  as  here  wee  will  not  talke  on.  Will, 
Content.  We  will  go  togither,  studie  thou,  and  I  will 
make  my  pen,  readie  at  thine,  or  his  honors  com- 
mandement.  And  thus  till  we  have  dispatcht  our 
worke  in  hand,  let  us  take  our  leave  humbly  of  our 
good  lord,  and  courteously  of  all  our  friends  :  Wishing 
them  to  employ  their  studies  to  the  pleasure  of  God, 
content  of  the  best  sort,  profit  of  themselves,  and  good 
example  to  others :  and  so  Bacciando  U  mani  dd 
SignorCt  let  us  bid  them  all  adiu.  From  our  heart, 
this  8.  of  June,  1599. 


INGENIJ  VOLUNTAS. 


THE  AUTHORS  DREAME  OF  STRANGE  EFFECTS, 

AS   FOLLOWETH. 


|OT  many  dales  since,  it  was  my  hap  to 
travaile,  not  farre  hence,  into  a  oountiey 
called  the  iland  of  Invention :  where  I 
met  with  many  of  mine  acquaintance,  as 
well  friends  as  foes.  Now  my  foes  began  to  flatter 
me,  and  my  friends  as  fasi  to  frowne  on  me.  My 
firiends  were  Wit  and  Reason,  Wisedome  and  Care, 
Wealth  and  Content.  My  foes  were  Wil  and  Rage, 
FoUy  and  Rechlesnes,  Woe  and  Discontent.  Now 
there  were  other,  betwixt  friends  and  foes,  that  stood 
looking  at  mee,  with  a  straunge  comitenance  :  as  who 
should  say,  Wilt  thou,  or  ^ilt  thou  not  ?  These  were 
Pancie,  Love,  FVenxie,  and  Patience.  Now  there  were 
two  ladies,  that  sate  in  such  a  state,  that  I  had  much 
a  doo  to  looke  up  to  them :  these  were  Vertue  and 
fame.  Now,  belowe  there  were  two  sprites,  which  I 
was  vily  afralde  off :  the  one  was  pide,  of  all  colours, 
and  the  other  as  blacke  as  a  coale :  the  coloured  was 
Vanitie,  and  the  other  InfiEunie. 

Now,  as  I  lookt  about  me,  I  remember  my  first 
words  were  these :  God  blesse  me  from  sprites.  And 
then  looking  upwards,  I  wisht  to  God  I  could  climbe 
up  to  the  two  ladies. 

But  soft  a  while,  there  is  more  in  it  then  so.  more 
steppes  in  a  ladder  then  one,  and  more  sticks  then  one 
to  the  making  of  the  steppes.  Soft  fire  makes  sweete 
mault :  Non  cuivis  attingit  adire  Corinthum.  The  court 
is  not  for  common  persons,  let  beggers  stand  at  gates : 
I  am  but  a  poore  traveller.  I  must  acquaint  my  selfe  vdth 
meane  men  before  I  seeme  to  looke  so  high  :  let  me  go 
speak  with  my  friends.  But  what  meane  my  foes  thus 
to  use  me  with  courtesie  ?  What,  would  they  be  friends 
with  me  ?  But  let  mee  see  who  is  hee  that  firownes  on 
mee.  while  I  am  looking  on  my  foes?  Oh.  it  is  my 
friend  Wit ;  let  me  go  to  him,  and  leame  the  caiise  of 
his  choUcr.  Why  art  thou  angrie.  good  Wit  ?  Will  is 
at  thy  command ;  if  thou  thinkest  well  of  thy  friend, 
leave  those  frowning  lookes.  that  will  soone  bring  me 


out  of  love  with  thee.  What  (quoth  Reason),  remember 
who  is  thy  friend  ;  hast  thou  forgotten  what  I  have  told 
thee?  What  is  WiU  without  Wit?  Yea  (quoth  I),  and 
what  is  Wit  without  Reason?  Oh,  (quoth  Wisdome), 
oolde  wordes,  Wisdome  showes  Wit  cannot  want  Reason. 
Yea,  but  (quoth  I)  vdiere  is  Wisdome?  Oh  (quoth 
Care)  come  to  me  and  I  wil  tell  thee.  Tosh  (quoth  I), 
what  is  Care  without  Wealth  ?  Oh  yes  (quoth  Wealth), 
Content  is  sufficient  riches.  Yea,  marrie  (quoth  I),  but 
where  is  that  ?  Tush  (quoth  Fancie),  come  away,  and  go 
with  mee.  Come,  thou  hast  beene  from  me  a  great  while. 
Wit  is  become  a  swome  brother  to  Reason,  and  they  two 
are  servants  to  Wisdome.  Wisdome,  he  is  consulted  with 
Care,  to  hunt  after  Wealth,  and  Wealth  forsooth  must 
winne  Content.  Oh  it  were  a  trim  life  to  take  in  hand  to 
follow  these  fellowes.  Come,  go  soft  (quoth  I).  I  have 
bene  fantasticall  inough  already.  Then  (quoth  Fancie) 
looke  where  Love  is.  Tush  (quoth  I),  my  heart  is  done. 
What,  wilt  thou  go  with  me?  (quoth  Frenzie).  No 
(quoth  I) ;  I  would  I  were  further  from  thee.  Then 
(quoth  Patience)  I  trust  you  and  I  shall  be  friends  yet. 
No  (quoth  I),  for  I  am  sure  thou  never  camest  to  me  for 
any  good.  With  that,  Fancie  turned  her  face,  Love 
lookt  another  way,  Frenzie  fomed  at  the  mouth  like  a 
bore,  and  Patience  lookt  like  a  poote  companion.  Now 
came  my  foes  neere  me ;  Will  he  comes  swearing,  that 
Wit  was  so  wayward,  that  no  bodie  could  abide  him. 
Rage  hee  swore.  Reason  was  so  woonderfiill,  as  he  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  hhn.  Follie  he  badde  fie  upon 
Wisedome,  why  nobodie  could  talke  with  him  for  Care. 
And  Retchlesnesse  sware.  Care  was  too  covetous  for  his 
conscience  to  meddle  withalL  Wo  cried  out  upon 
Wealth,  saying  :  it  was  the  trash  that  he  was  wearie  of, 
and  had  brought  him  to  that  passe,  by  penitence  of  too 
much  estimation  of  it.  Discontent,  hee  told  me  that 
Content  was  but  a  flincher.  he  would  never  abide  with 
any  man  long,  and  he  would  be  my  companion  during 
life,  if  I  would. 
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.  Now  was  I  in  such  a  maze,  with  muzing  what  to  do, 
that  I  was,  and  I  was  not :  I  could  not  tell  where  nor 
what  I  was :  yet  with  much  adoo,  I  made  them  all  this 
aunswere.  Will,  thou  knowest  I  have  tried  thee  a 
wanton,  therefore  no  more  wordes :  if  thou  wilt  foUowe 
me  doo,  otherwise  iuewelL  Rage,  thou  art  not  ignoraunt 
of  thy  unruly  rudenesse,  therefore  runne  after  mee  if  thou 
wilt,  for  else  I  will  gladly  rest  without  thee.  FoUie,  thou 
didst  so  mudi  follow  Fande,  that  thou  hadst  almost 
undone  me:  I  am  afrayde  of  thee,  therefore  come 
behind  me  if  thou  wilt,  for  follow  thee  I  will  not,  except 
thou  steppe  afore  me  unawares,  and  that  unwillingly. 
Retchlessnesse,  doest  thou  remember  what  thou  hast 
lost  me?  go  looke  a  companion,  lie  aloofe,  for  I  like  thee 
not  Woe,  doest  thou  not  knowe  howe  often  thou  hast 
made  me  weepe?  then  go  water  other  mens  cheekes, 
mine  eyes  are  wet  inougfa  alreadie.  And  Discontent, 
thou  hast  done  mee  such  despite,  that  I  can  never  delight 
in  thee:  therefore  depart,  for  I  will  never  bid  thee 
wdcome. 

My  freendes  that  frowned  on  me,  now  hearing  these 
answeres  to  these  customers,  came  a  little  neere  me. 

First  (quoth  Wit),  how  now?  shall  freendes  be  foes? 
Wilt  thou  no  more  of  my  company  ?  Yes  (quoth  I),  if  I 
will,  to  what  purpose.  Why  (quoth  he),  I  will  bring 
thee  to  Reason.  What  to  doo?  (quoth  I).  Nay  (quoth 
Wit),  aske  hhn  that.  Well  (quoth  I),  Content  So  when 
Reason  had  espied  us,  he  beganne  somewhat  merily  to 
looke  uppon  mee.  What  (quoth  he),  hast  thou  lost  Will 
and  found  Wit  ?  Now  I  see  we  shall  be  freendes  againe. 
Yea,  but  (quoth  I)  what  wOt  thou  doo  now  for  me? 
Why  (quoth  he),  I  will  bring  thee  to  Wisdome.  To 
what  Old  (quoth  I) ;  he  shall  soone  shew  thee  (quoth  he) 
such  sufficient  good,  as  thou  shalt  be  glad  of. 

Wisdome,  with  grave  countenance,  thus  saluted  me. 
Olde  freend,  hast  thou  left  Will  with  Rage,  and  followed 
Wit  with  Reason?  Welcome.  Come,  let  usgoe  to  Care. 
For  what  cause  ?  (quoth  I).  Of  him  thou  shalt  quicklie 
knowe  (quoth  he)  to  thy  comfort.  Nowe,  being  come  to 
Care:  Oh,  olde  acquaintaunce  (quoth  hee).  What,  is 
Wit,  Rage,  FoUy,  and  Rechlesnes.  gone  together?  and 
art  thou  come  with  Wit,  Reason,  and  Wisdome?  Twise 
wdcome.  Come  let  us  waDce  to  Wealth.  Wherefore? 
(quoth  I).  Thou  shalt  knowe  that  anon  (quoth  be)  when 
thou  comst  to  him.  When  Wealth  saw  me.  Benedicitie 
(quoth  he),  is  wflfull  Rage  left  with  foolish  Rechlesnesse, 
and  Woe  vrome  out  ?  Welcome,  freende ;  looke  who  is 
heere.  Who?  (quoth  I),  and  with  that  I  spyed  Content, 
who  thus  saluted  mee :  My  good  freende,  nowe  better 
wekome  then  ever.  I  like  it  well,  that  thou  wilt  rather 
seeke  to  recover  thine  olde  freendes,  then  to  runne  after 
newe.  Keep  still  with  Care,  and  Wisdome  will  so 
pertwade  thy  wit  with  Reason,  that  thou  shalt  find  mee 
ahvaks  at  an  inch  with  thee.    Many,  as  Wit  is  ruled  by 


Reason,  Reason  by  Wisdome,  Wisdome  kept  by  Care, 
and  Care  hath  onely  Content  at  commaundement :  so 
must  thou,  now  thou  hast  founde  us  out,  use  us  in 
our  kinde,  which  if  thou  art  desirous  to  leame.  thou  must 
intreate  with  Wit,  by  Reason,  to  demaunde  of  Wisdome : 
of  whome  thou  shalt  knowe  more  than  I  can  tell  thee, 
and  so  welcome :  I  have  no  more  to  say  unto  thee.  I, 
glad  of  this  their  fireendly  greeting,  went  first  to  Wit. 
My  good  Wit  (quoth  I),  thou  knowest  how  long  \  have 
longed  for  Content :  how  long  I  have  sought  him.  and 
could  never  finde  him :  and  now  having  found  him,  I 
am  to  crave  thy  counsaile  how  to  use  him. 

Alas  !  (quoth  Will).  I  am  heartily  gladde  of  thy  good 
minde.  Come,  wee  will  to  Reason  ;  for  without  him  I 
am  nobody.  Reason  presently  perswaded  vdth  mee, 
that  it  was  his  dutie  to  demaunde  counsaile  of 
Wisdome.  Now,  when  wee  came  to  Wisdome,  hee 
saide  hee  woulde  talke  a  little  with  Care,  and  give  mee 
aimswere. 

Which,  attending  a  while,  at  last,  thus  it  was.  My 
fteend  (quoth  hee).  Content  is  to  be  used  as  hee  is 
taken  :  if  by  the  e3re,  let  the  head  lodge  him  a  while, 
before  hee  come  to  the  hearte.  When  hee  is  in  the 
heade.  lette  Wit  waye  what  he  is.  let  Reason  runne 
him  over,  and  lette  mee  Mrith  Care  have  the  considering 
of  him.  If  wee  like  well  of  him.  lette  him  sit  neerer 
thy  hearte :  but  if  eyther  Wit  or  Reason  thinke  him 
not  worthie  the  bringing  to  mee,  or  I.  when  I  have 
considered  of  him,  thinke  him  not  worthy  the  keeping  : 
as  by  the  e3re  you  founde  him.  so  by  the  eye  loose  him. 
But  howsoever  you  finde  him,  love  him  moderately  ; 
least  with  too  much  you  be  wearie,  or  too  little  you 
cannot  knowe  him.  If  you  finde  him  by  Conceit,  Wit 
will  soone  knowe  what  he  is. 

Then  Reason,  having  talkt  with  him,  I  shaU  soone 
Mfith  Care  so  consider  of  him,  as  thou  shalt  not  tarrie 
long  for  knowledge  how  to  use  him.  If  by  Wit  and 
Reason  both  thou  hast  him,  it  will  bee  but  little  worice 
to  bring  him  to  me.  When  I  and  Care  have  considered 
of  him,  thou  shalt  not  doubt  how  to  use  him  :  if  by  mee 
thou  camst  by  him.  Care  will  tell  thee,  thou  canst  never 
make  too  much  of  him  :  and  as  wee  now  and  then  give 
him  leave  to  bee  abroade  in  the  worid  awhile,  so  must 
thou  give  him  leave  to  be  lacking  awhile,  thou  shalt  by 
our  helpe  finde  him  againe  well  enough.  Good  syr 
(quoth  I),  your  will  be  done.  Then  (quoth  he),  I  will 
tdl  thee  what,  there  are  three  companions  that  hee 
doth  often  keepe  oompanie  withall.  whose  names  are 
these :  Fancie,  Love,  and  Patience.  Now,  sometimes 
we  see  him  among  them,  and  let  him  alone,  to  see  what 
they  will  doo  with  him  :  Nowe,  sometime  when  they 
have  had  him  awhile,  they  would  lead  him  away  to 
Folly,  Rechlesnesse,  and  those  fellows,  which,  when  we 
see,  then  we  fietch  him  home,  and  lette  them  alone  with 
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Discontent.  Whome,  when  they  are  wearie  of,  then 
they  leave  him,  and  come  to  crave  his  company  againe  ; 
which,  for  a  time,  we  grant  them. 

But  what  doost  thou  looke  up  at  so  ?  Oh,  syr,  it  is 
at  the  two  heavenly  Ladies  ;  how  might  a  man  come  to 
knowe  them,  and  to  doo  them  service  ?  I  vriU  tell  thee : 
one  is  Vertue,  and  the  other  Fame.  Now  the  way  to 
them  is  this,  thou  must  goe  along  by  Fancie,  slippe 
along  by  Love,  skippe  away  by  Frenxie,  and  shake 
Patience  by  the  fist :  beholde.  Content  is  with  Fancie 
before  thee,  take  Wit  and  Reason  with  thee.  I  vrith 
Care  will  not  be  farre  from  thee,  and  by  our  heipe  shall 
the  Ladies  entertaine  thee.  Nowe,  Hast  may  hinder 
thee,  and  Slouth  may  set  thee  behindehand :  looke 
where  the  sprites  be,  take  heede  least  they  catch  hold  of 
thee,  and  then  all  we  leave  thee  :  and  then  bee  sure 
the  Ladies  will  ever  disdaine  thee  :  novre  follow  my 
counsaile,  and  God  speede  thee.  Thus  with  hiunble 
thanks  unto  Wisdome,  I  tooke  Wit  and  Reason,  and 
set  forth  toward  Fancie.  Sir  (quoth  shee).  whither  walke 
you?  Friend  (quoth  Wit),  tell  her  whither  Wit  and 
Reason  shall  carrie  me  with  Content  from  Fancie? 
Lorde,  at  this  aunswere  how  shee  scould.  Canst  thou 
not  passe  by  mee  (quoth  shee),  but  thou  must  robbe  me 
of  my  Content  ?  Well,  thou  must  aske  Love  leave,  yet  ere 
he  goe,  and  if  he  will  let  him  go,  take  him  to  thee  ;  and 
away  she  flung  to  Follie.  Now  as  I  came  by  Love : 
Friend  (quoth  shee),  whither  now?  let  us  have  a  little 
talke  with  you.  Say  (quoth  Wit)  your  tale  will  bee  too 
long,  I  cannot  tarrie :  I  am  going  whither  carefiill 
Wisedome,  wilde  Wit  and  Reason,  to  lead  me  Mrith 
Content  from  Love.  Oh  how  he  frowned.  What 
(quoth  hee)  wilt  thou  not  leave  me  my  Content  ?  Well, 
Patience  hath  a  part  in  him.  See  what  shee  will  say  to 
thee,  since  I  cannot  keepe  him  :  so  away  hee  ranne  to 
Rage,  and  so  I  lost  him.  Now  must  I  come  by  Ftenzie, 
who  lookt  on  me  so  terribly,  that  without  giving  eares  to 
his  speeches,  I  fetched  a  leape,  almost  from  Wit  and 
Reason  too,  but,  thanked  bee  God,  when  I  came  to 
Patience,  I  found  them  both  againe.  How  now  (quoth 
she),  whither  will  you?  Tell  her  (quoth  Wit)  whither 
Wisedome  with  Care,  hath  commaunded  Wit  with 
Reason  to  take  Content  from  Patience,  and  so  to 
accompanie  me  til  I  retume  againe.  Alas  1  (quoth 
Patience),  ultra  posse  non  est  esse.  I  can  not  hold  him, 
thou  must  have  him :  and  so  heavily  she  went  to  wofiill 
Discontent,  with  whom  shee  abode,  til  our  retume 
againe.  Now  was  I  in  most  daunger  :  wee  must  passe 
along  by  the  spirits,  whom  as  I  came  by  with  Content 
in  hand,  they  snatcht  and  caught  at  us.  When  Wit 
and  Reason,  by  careful  Wisedomes  warning,  kept  us 
aloofe  from  their  fingers  :  then  when  they  sawe  they 
could  not  catch  us.  Lord  what  meanes  they  made  to 
allure  us.    Vanitie  had  a  million  of  toyes,  which  so 


pleased  mine  eye,  that  Wit  and  Reason  had  much  adoo 
to  hold  me  from  her  :  she  would  shewe  mee  such  gallant 
inchaimted  glasses,  and  in  them  such  sweete  ladies, 
such  heavenly  foces,  and  such  singular  bodies,  with 
such  excellent  graces,  that  if  I  had  had  Fancie  with 
mee,  shee  had  bene  £tLSt  for  starting :  if  Love,  he  had 
beene  lurckt :  if  Frenxie,  he  had  bene  in  his  kinde  :  if 
Patience,  shee  would  have  forgot  her  selfe.  I  may  tell 
3rou,  that  Wit  and  Reason  had  never  so  much  in  their 
lives  to  doo  to  keepe  Content  and  me  from  them  :  but 
carefull  Wisedome  may  doo  much. 

Now  when  Beautie  could  doo  nothing,  then  did  she 
fill  out.dilicate  wines  into  artifidall  glasses,  and  set 
daintie  junkets  to  moove  mee  to  that  vaine  delight. 
But  my  stomacke  was  full,  what  could  I  wish  more 
then  Content  ?  When  this  would  doo  no  good  with  mee, 
then  brought  shee  forth  a  sight  of  gallant  horses,  their 
heads  fiill  of  feathers.  Tush,  Content  could  go  on 
foote  :  then  thought  shee.  now  or  never  :  Oh  shee  had  a 
dtteme,  on  which  she  plaid  me  a  fine  peece  of  Italian 
musick,  and  sung,  Che  compradi  Mnttonne,  Tush,  I 
was  not  then  £fLSting,  and  therefore  I  cared  not  for  her 
flesh. 

Then  did  she  open  a  pretie  chest,  out  of  which  shee 
drew  out  rich  jewelles,  rare  pearles,  precious  stones ; 
and  after  them,  silks  of  all  colours,  fine  ribbons,  cut- 
worke  ruffes,  strings,  laces,  purses,  points,  pinnes, 
gloves,  and  a  thousand  things,  with  What  do  you  lacke, 
syr.  None  of  these  (quoth  Wit),  Reason  would  be 
gone. 

Now  suddenly  began  the  blacke  sprite  to  sound  his 
trumpet,  but  Lord  what  an  unpleasant  noise  it  made ! 
Now  it  was  time,  for  I  began  to  be  afraide,  which  Wit 
and  Reason  seeing,  comforted  me  with  Content,  of  hope 
to  see  the  end  of  my  happie  journey. 

Now,  when  I  was  past  them,  I  askt  of  Wit  what 
they  were?  Why  (quoth  he),  we  shall  heare  by  and 
by.  Knowledge  here  before,  keepes  the  key  of  Vurtues 
gates,  he  will  tell  us. 

Now  when  we  came  to  him,  he  told  me,  the  one  was 
a  pyper,  and  the  other  a  pedler :  now  Knowledge  not 
ignorant  of  my  travaile,  nor  my  guides,  brought  us  all 
before  the  two  ladies,  Vertue  and  Fame.  Before  whom 
we  fell  on  knee  :  and  first  to  Vertue,  beseeching  favour  : 
she  demaunded  of  Knowledge,  what  and  whence  we 
were  ?  who  reported  no  other  then  truth  :  and  she  con- 
sidering the  friends  that  sent  us,  her  chiefe  counsd- 
lours,  and  Wit  and  Reason  their  chiefe  servants,  badde 
Content  be  of  good  cheere,  hee  should  receive  Courtesie  : 
so  in  short,  she  did  vouchsafe  us  her  £Eivour  :  now  was 
I  become  servant  to  Vertue. 

But  (quoth  she)  for  mine  elder  sister  Fame,  fevour 
you  may  have  promise  of,  but  not  entertainement, 
tmtill  you  have  fulfilled  certaine  of  my  oommaundements. 
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Which  are  these,  heare  them :  let  Wit  note  them, 
Reason  remember,  and  Wisdoroe  take  care,  to  see  thee 
execate  them.  The  first  is,  when  you  passe  by 
Vanitie,  tell  her  you  are  swome  to  Vertue.  And  ere 
you  go,  sweare  to  shunne  Vanitie,  and  eschew  her 
vices :  kwke  in  her  glasses,  but  love  not  her  painted 
£Bices :  come  not  on  the  backe  of  her  pampered  pal- 
fraycs,  and  give  a  pnfie  at  her  foolish  feathers :  delight 
not  in  her  glasses :  drinke  not  of  her  wine,  nor  feede 
of  her  damties  :  stcq>pe  thine  eares  finom  her  fidling 
mnsidce,  and  dose  thine  eyes  from  her  trampeiies : 
shake  the  head  at  the  shamefoll  sound  of  Infomie,  and 
so  passe  that  jeopardie. 

Pluse  along  by  Patience  with  pleasiue,  flie  by 
Fkensie  with  feare,  looke  away  from  Love,  with  loyahie 
to  Vertne,  frowne  on  Fande,  with  fidelitie  to  Fame : 
make  mudi  of  Wit,  and  love  Reason,  honour  Wisedome, 
by  careful  wisdome  seeke  wealth  sufficient :  let  Wealth 
not  make  thee  covetous,  least  that  thou  loose  Content. 
This  is  the  sum  of  my  will,  which,  as  "V^sdome  writes 
me  word,  hee  sees  with  Care  performed :  at  your 
retume  I  promise  you  preferment  to  Fame,  and  thus 
fare  you  welL 

Thus  backe  againe  went  I,  through  all  the  perillous 
passages  that  I  had  gone  through  before.  Now,  first  I 
must  passe  by  the  two  spirits,  which,  as  I  came  by,  the 
pied  spirit  fint  began  thus  to  play  the  trull  with  mee  : 
abee  held  mee  out  a  glasse,  wherein  she  did  lively 
showe  me  such  entising  toyes,  as  would  have  made  a 
man  that  had  any  life  in  him  to  have  lookt  towards 
them. 

First,  she  shewed  me  a  troupe  of  faire  ladies,  everie 
one  her  lover,  colling  and  kissing,  chinning  and  em- 
bracing, and  looking  babies  in  one  anothers  eyes. 
Anon  they  were  set  downe,  every  lady  with  her  lover 
hard  by  her,  with  his  head  in  her  lap,  and  his  hand  in 
her  purse.  By  them  a  sight  of  sweete  soules,  sitting 
by  a  candle,  catching  of  fleas. 

There  were  other  sights  of  more  effect  then  all  these, 
to  set  a  younge  mans  heart  on  fire :  but  let  them  all 
go,  Vivien  I  wisht  my  selfe  a  lover.  Whatl  (quoth 
Reason).  Love  hath  no  Reason,  wouldst  thou  lose  me, 
when  I  wisht  my  selfe  a  flea?  Why  (quoth  Wit)  wilt 
thou  be  a  beast?  want  Reason,  and  be  subject  to  every 
shtttes  fingers?  then,  I  had  done.  When  I  wisht  my 
seUe  somewhat  else,  not  to  be  named.  I  must  rule 
you  (quoth  Reason),  else  I  see  you  would  quickly 
runne  to  mine. 

Now,  when  Vanitie  saw  she  could  do  nothing  with 
me  this  way,  she  beganne  to  use  viUanie  with  me : 
Come,  slave  (quoth  shee),  doost  thou  thinke  scome  to 
looke  towards  her,  whome  princes  do  so  dearly  account 
of?  thou  art  my  slave,  and  darest  thou  denie  mee 
service  ?    Yea  (quoth  I),  I  dare  and  doo  denie  thee  ;  I 
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am  sworn  servant  to  Vertue.  Therefore  a  poynt  for 
thee  and  thy  villanies  :  doost  thou  challenge  mee  for  a 
servant,  that  do  scome  thy  slaverie  ?  prate  to  patdies  : 
when  thou  findest  a  foole  for  thy  diet,  feede  him  with 
a  dish  of  diddledomes,  for  I  have  done  with  thee :  if 
ever  I  served  thee,  I  am  some  for  it :  and  since  my 
wages  was  but  lost,  I  meane  to  live  no  longer  by  it. 
As  Will  brought  me  to  thee,  so  hath  Wit  by  Reason 
brought  me  from  you  both. 

At  these  words  her  cake  was  dowe,  shee  hung  the 
head,  her  trumpetter  sounded  Tomi  est  MooU:  thus  I 
past  the  first  perriU.  Now  must  I  come  by  Patience, 
who  sate  with  Discontent,  whome  I  onelie  smiled  on,  as 
I  went  by,  to  see  her  simplidtie.  Promise  (quoth  shee), 
let  mee  have  my  Content  Tell  her  (quoth  Wit), 
Reason  sayes,  enemies  are  too  neere:  send  away  Dis- 
content, and  as  wisdome  allowes  of  it,  you  shall  heare 
more  of  him  :  till  then,  perforce  Patience  be  still,  and  so 
adieu.  Shee  aunswered  nothing,  but  putting  finger  in 
the  eye,  let  mee  passe. 

Then  came  I  by  Flnenzie,  whose  madde  countenance 
so  amaiedme,  as  that  nowe  it  was  no  boote,  to  bidde  me 
leape  lightly,  till  I  were  beyond  him :  for  Wit  tolde  mee 
before,  that  Fkensie  was  an  enemie  to  Reason.  Then 
escaping  his  clutches,  I  must  come  by  Love :  nowe  began 
I  to  looke  away,  as  it  were  over  the  shoulder,  towards 
my  mistresse,  who  had  commaunded  mee  to  take  heede 
of  looking  towards  Love.  Yet  did  I  heare  him  utter 
these  speeches:  Is  Wit  and  Reason  not  sufficient  to 
deale  with  Love?  Why,  art  thou  afrayed  to  looke? 
Why  Cupid  will  not  strike  thee  blinde.  Tush  (quoth 
Wit),  tell  him,  Reason  sayes.  Love  is  too  loftie  for 
Reason  to  rule :  and  Wit  too  weake  when  Reason  must 
yeekL  I  would  bee  loath  to  venter  mine  eye  sight 
At  this  answer.  Love  with  Rage  kept  such  a  reakes, 
that  I  thought  they  would  have  gone  mad  togither. 
Wdl,  thus  leaving  them  not  fiure  from  Frensie,  I  must 
passe  by  Fande,  whom  I  frowned  on  so,  that  she  had 
little  minde  to  flatter  me :  and,  therefore,  brutdy  she 
askt  mee :  What,  friend,  are  you  angrie  with  me  ?  and 
wherefore?  For  that  (quoth  I)  thou  art  a  blocke  in  my 
way  to  Fame.  I  would  (quoth  shee),  Fande  were  no 
body.  Yes  (quoth  Wit),  tdl  her  Reason  doth  admit 
her  one  with  Love,  but  not  with  Wisdome :  and  so  bid 
her  farewell.  Thus,  thanked  be  God,  I  had  weO  over- 
gone this  companie,  and  with  Wit  and  Reason,  I  brought 
my  Content  to  Wisdome.  To  whom,  when  I  had  ddiv- 
ered  my  message  from  Vertue,  Well  (quoth  he),now  shalt 
thou  once  passe  backe  again,  through  this  companie, 
and  then  thou  shalt  have  entertainment  of  thy  desired 
lady.  My  sdfe  will  so  accompany  thee,  that  though 
great  will  be  thy  daunger,  yet  little  shall  be  thy  harme, 
andeasie  thy  passage. 

Now  thou  hast  passed  hitherto  with  Wit  and  Reason, 
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sufficient  to  set  mee  farre  inough  from  you.  What  is  it  ? 
(quoth  Reason).  Oh  (quoth  I),  Vanitas  vanitatum,  tt 
omnia  vanitas.  "^fftt^  (quoth  hee),  I  have  no  more  to 
saye :  I  see  my  maister  is  too  neare  thee  :  Vanitie,  fare- 
well, I  must  away  with  my  maister.  So  away  went  we 
by  Infamie.  who  was  readie  to  weepe  for  sorrow,  to  see 
that  now  his  lady  had  gotten  nere  a  servant,  nor  hee 
nere  a  companion  to  make  him  so  merrie,  as  to  sound 
his  trumpet. 

Now  passing  alone,  towards  the  Gates  of  Vertue  wee 
came  to  Knowledge,  who  presently  as  hee  had  espied 
Wisedome,  vaylde  his  bonnet,  fell  at  his  feete,  and 
having  done  his  duetie,  rose  off  his  knee,  and  led  us 
through  the  base-court,  and  so  to  the  hall :  where  first 
we  met  with  Courtesie,  who  conducted  us  to  the  starre 
chamber :  there  was  Learning  writh  his  Artes,  which 
led  us  to  Experience,  who  brought  us  to  Time  :  whom 
as  we  caught  hold  of,  they  brought  us  to  Vertue.  Who 
first  welcomming  Wisedome,  and  shewing  good  cotm- 
tenance  to  Wit  and  Reason,  gave  me  a  friendly  nodde, 
and  so  staying  a  while,  talking  with  Wisedome,  She 
came  at  last  to  mee,  with  this  sweete  and  fisivourable 
speech.  Servaunt  (quoth  shee),  I  see  thy  dutie  dis- 
diarged,  my  commandement  kept,  and  my  will  ob- 
served :  for  thy  continuance,  Wisedome,  hath  given  hie 
words,  and  I  am  content  to  take  it.  Now  promise  is 
to  be  performed,  thou  shalt  have  entertainment  of  my 
elder  sister,  who  I  know,  at  mine  and  Wisedomes  re- 
questes,  will  not  refuse  thee.  So  onwards  we  go, 
towards  this  goodly  ladie,  whom  when  I  came  before, 
and  fel  on  knee,  she  bad  me  welcome,  with  these 
words  :  Youth  (quoth  shee),  the  good  report  that  Wise- 
dome  hath  made  of  thee,  the  good  mind  that  my  sister 
Vertue  hath  to  thee,  doo  make  me  desirous  to  doo  thee 
good  :  I  wish  thee  well  with  all  my  heart,  and  uppon 
Wisedomes  word  I  could  be  content  to  entertaine  thee. 
But  there  comes  no  man  to  me  without  he  have  done 
some  notable  acte  worthie  memorie  :  If  thou  hast  done 
any  such  thing,  let  us  imderstand  it,  thou  shalt  be  pre- 
sently admitted  :  if  not,  beeing  servant  to  my  sister 
Vertue,  thou  maiest  soone  attempt  it,  (and  once  be- 
gunne)  quickly  finishe  it :  till  then,  content  thy  selfe 
with  her  entertainment,  and  thinke  thou  hast  attained 
no  little  honour.    So  turning  frx>m  me,  shee  went  to 


her  sister,  to  whom  she  used  these  words  :  Come,  let 
us  talke  a  little  with  Wisedome,  touching  the  travaile 
of  this  fellow.  Content  (quoth  shee),  so  away  they  goe 
togither  to  the  Garden  of  Delight,  a  place  of  such  plea- 
sure as  passeth  my  skill  to  set  out.  Now  as  they  were 
going  thither,  I  hoping  to  heare  some  good  newes  of 
entertainment :  at  the  conmiing  backe  againe  of  Wis- 
dome,  I  heard  the  suddaine  soimd  of  such  a  trumpet, 
as  with  the  loude  noyse  thereof  I  started,  and  so 
awaked.  Oh  good  dreame,  oh  sweete  sleepe,  oh  blessed 
vision,  to  give  so  good  instruction,  to  keep  me  from 
destruction,  frt>m  which  God  deliver  me,  my  well 
willers,  my  friends  and  foes,  and  all  one  another  that 
will  thereto  say.  Amen. 

Now  I  have  beene  entertained  at  the  hands  of  Vertue, 
swome  her  servant  (though  in  sleepe),  I  must  now 
(according  to  the  commaundement  of  Fame)  attempt 
some  such  enterprise,  either  by  Learning  or  Valiancie, 
as  may  (by  Vertues  knowledge)  purchase  mee  enter- 
tainment of  Fame.  Now  for  a  young  man  it  is  hard, 
for  now  a  dayes  the  gallantest  youths  become  so 
amorous,  as  that  in  long  time,  they  have  much  to  doo, 
and  a  great  grace  of  God,  if  ever  they  growe  vertuous. 
Wei,  yet  have  I  (better  late  then  never)  being  warned 
in  sleep,  taken  care  now  awake,  to  devise  which  way 
to  worke,  and  what  to  take  in  hand,  to  deserve  my 
ladies  favour  :  and  this  I  will  promise  you,  there  is 
mettalls  in  the  fire,  which  though  they  came  from  many 
countries,  yet  are  they  heere  so  mingled,  and  abide  so 
well  togither,  as  that  if  it  shall  please  God  to  let  me 
finish  it,  I  hope  to  bring  to  such  perfection,  as  shall  be 
worthie  to  bee  put  in  memorie.  Till  when,  beseeching 
God  to  grant  me  His  heavenlie  and  fovoiuable  aide, 
and  all  good  mindes  to  pray  for  the  same :  I  pray  for 
them,  and  all  other,  that  it  will  please  God  to  graunt 
us  all  His  grace,  that  wee  may  not  attempt  any  thing 
but  vertuous,  that  to  His  glorie  may  make  us  famous 
on  earth,  and  in  heaven  acceptable  to  His  omnipotent 
mercie.    So  be  it. 

N.  Breton. 
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To  the  courteous  and  gentle  Reader. 


jENTLE  Reader,  reade  no  further  then  you 
like :  if  you  finde  any  thing  to  your  content, 
thinke  well  of  me  for  my  pames.  If  there  be 
nothing  that  likes  you,  my  lucke  is  naught :  in  nothing 
there  can  be  nothing,  yet  something  may  be  found, 
though  nothing  to  any  great  purpose.  Well,  there  are 
divers  nothings,  which  you  shall  read  further  off,  if  you 
will  take  paines  to  tume  over  the  leafe,  and  peruse  the 
rest  that  followes.    Now,  though  I  will  wish  yo<a  looke 


for  no  mervaitous,  or  worthie  thing,  yet  shall  you  finde 
something  ;  though  in  effect  (as  it  were)  nothing,  yet  in 
conceit  a  pretie  thing  to  passe  away  the  time  withall. 
Well,  if  you  stand  content  with  this  nothing,  it  may  be 
ere  long,  I  will  send  you  something  more  to  your 
liking :  till  when,  I  wish  you  nothing  but  well.  And  so 
I  bid  you  fisurewell,  from  my  chamber  at  the  Blacke 
Fryers. 

N.  B. 
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A  DISCOURSE  OF  A  SCHOLLER  AND  A  SOULDIER,  &c. 


TJu  Scholler  ahue,  talking  to  himsel/e. 

|N  a  countrey  unknowne,  travailed  certain 
persons  unnamed,  of  which  two  onely  un- 
acquainted, met  togither  unlookt  for,  the 
one  a  Scholler,  the  other  a  Souldiour: 
which  ere  they  met,  had  passed  many  a  wearie  walk. 
Among  which,  one  day  about  three  or  foure  of  the  docke 
in  the  aftemoone,  the  Scholler  almost  tyred  with  extream 
travaile,  sate  himselfe  down  on  a  banck  side,  under  a 
shady  tree,  where,  with  a  hungrie  stomack  (having  not 
dined  nor  supped  well  many  a  day  before),  he  fell  to 
suddng  of  certaine  rootes,  which  he  had  gathered  in  the 
fields  as  he  went :  and  finding  no  better  fare,  to  fil  his 
beHy  withall,  he  thought  good  to  feed  his  fancie  with 
some  contentive  conceit  or  other :  but  finding  no  occasion 
to  make  himselfe  merrie,  all  comfortlesse  and  solitary  to 
himselfe,  he  used  this  speech. 

Oh,  what  a  wearie  life  it  is  to  travaile  1  Knowledge  (I 
see)  is  hardly  come  by,  and  hardnesse  is  unpleasant  to 
the  heart :  when  the  heart  is  ill,  all  the  body  is  the  worse : 
the  body  not  well,  how  can  the  mind  be  at  quiet?  And 
the  mind  disturbed,  what  case  is  man  in  !  Ah,  moulde 
of  mishappe,  framed  to  so  many  miseries  t  Oh,  cursed 
fortune,  that  bringest  out  of  frame  a  thing  so  blessedly 
framed  1  Oh,  fond  will,  to  crie  out  upon  fortune :  oh, 
wilfuU  wit,  that  dost  not  see  thy  folly  :  oh,  vaine  folly, 
that  so  hast  led  my  fiancie :  oh,  foolish  fancie,  that  so 
hast  followed  folly :  and  oh,  foole  I.  so  much  to  follow 
fifidel 

But  why  do  I  make  this  mone?  I  see  nothing  to  dislike 
me :  alas,  so  see  I  nothing  to  like  me.  Why?  am  I 
discontent  with  nothing?  No,  but  that  I  see  nothing 
to  my  content.  Why?  doth  it  dislike  me,  that  nothing 
contents  me?  No,  but  that  nothing  doth  neither  please 
nor  displease  mee.  Why?  in  nothing  is  nothing,  then 
what  so  disturbes  mee?  That  what  must  be  nothing, 
for  some  thing  it  cannot  be,  yet  some  thing  it  is.  And 
what  is  it.  trow  I?  It  is  A  liquid  nihil,  that  some 
nothing  know  I.    What  1  do  I  know  nothing?    No : 


yes,  I  know  this  thing,  that  nothing  is  something :  and 
what  is  that  something?  Why  nought  else  but  nothing. 
Then  since  tis  but  nothing  that  breeds  my  disliking,  let 
me  see  what  something  is,  in  this  same  nothing,  which 
nothing  seemes  something,  and  yet  is  but  nothing  1  It 
is  my  conceit  Conceit.  What  is  that?  A  secret  gilt 
unto  the  mind.  What  secrets  are  hidden?  Whats 
hidden  is  not  knowen,  but  that  it  is  hidden.  What  is 
that  is  hidden  ?  Something  unknowen :  then  till  it  be 
knowen,  what  is  it?  Nothing  in  knowledge,  yet  some- 
thing  unknown,  then  something  tis  nothing,  as  was 
before  shewen :  in  truth  little  something,  but  prooves  to 
be  nothing :  and  yet  that  same  nothing,  no  little  sore 
something  to  breede  mans  disliking.  Beautie,  ridies, 
honour,  vertue,  friendship,  love,  time,  &c 

Beautie,  what  is  it?— «  deception  of  sight,  a  secret 
gyit  of  nature  given  to  the  body  above  captivitie,  saving 
that  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  nothing ;  yet  is  it  some- 
thing in  shewe,  though  in  substance  nothing,  yet  thus 
much  to  disliking,  that  it  breeds  a  liking,  whereby  growes 
a  greater  disliking,  yet  both  as  much  as  nothing.  For 
beautie  is  but  a  secret  allurement  of  the  eye,  to  liking  of 
the  person  where  it  is  placed.  Now  that  liking  grows  to 
love  of  the  person  beautifull:  which  but  for  beautie 
(sometime)  were  more  worthle  hate  ;  then,  in  this  it  fisUles 
out  to  bee  an  illusion,  a  deceit  of  conceit,  by  allurement 
of  the  eie.  But  whereof  growes  this  ?  but  <^  the  fault  of 
conceit :  which  I  shewed  before,  is  (though  something) 
nothing.  Then  of  nothing  growes  nothing,  but  nothing : 
if  then  this  deceit  grow  of  the  fault  of  conceit,  which  is 
something,  the  fault  can  be  no  something,  and  then 
cannot  beautie  be  any  thing  but  a  shadow :  which  in 
substance  is  nothing,  though  in  conceit  something :  but 
in  knowledge  nothinge.  But  let  mee  leave  this  vaine 
nothing,  and  thinke  of  something  else :  which  well  con- 
sidered, may  come  to  as  little,  or  as  much  nothing. 

Riches,  that  must  needes  be  something :  and  yet  let 
me  see,  is  there  no  mo  nothings  then  one  ?  Oh  yes,  how 
many  are  there?  and  what  are  they?  Oh,  there  are  seven 
nothings,  one  in  respect  nothing :  another  nothing,  in  a 
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maner:  another  nothing,  to  trust  too:  another  nothfaig, 
dmaUe :  the  sixt,  a  new  nothmg,  called  nothing  at  all 
Nowe  let  mee  see  which  of  these  nothings  is  riches :  in 
effect  it  is  something,  and  that  thing  that  worketh  great 
things:  it  purchaseth  love,  friendship,  and  contrarily 
hate  and  envy  :  it  buyeth  honour,  and  selleth  honestie : 
it  maketh  things  of  nothing  wonderfiiU,  and  wonders, 
things  of  nothing.  It  is  a  comfort  to  the  mind,  and  a 
corrupter  of  the  conscience :  it  releeveth  the  poore,  and 
pleaseth  the  wealthie :  it  is  a  help  to  obtaine  vertues,  so 
it  is  an  occasion  of  vices :  it  is  a  worker  of  warres :  it 
maketh  peace :  it  is  the  occasion  of  much  treason :  it 
makes  truth  come  to  light :  it  makes  the  travailer :  it 
keeps  some  at  home :  it  makes  the  fine  workman :  it 
breeds  idlenes :  it  makes  the  brave  court :  it  beggers  the 
oountrey.  What  should  I  stay  any  longer  upon  it?  It 
is  such  a  thing  as  hath  such  a  sway  in  many  things,  as 
almost  there  is  no  worldly  thing  to  be  counted  a  greater : 
and  can  this  then  be  nothing?  Yea  :-and  how?  Why, 
it  is  nothing  in  this,  it  is  nothing  durable :  it  is  a  gift  of 
Fortune,  who  gives  nothing  but  mutable :  for  a  rich  man 
to  day,  to  morrow  is  poorer  it  is  subject  to  many 
casualties :  and  in  that  it  is  so  uncertaine  a  thing,  it  is 
nothing  certaine,  not  certainly  nothing,  but  nothing 
durable,  then  in  this  it  is  nothing,  though  otherwayes 
something :  but  inough  of  this  nothing,  and  now  to  some 
other,  which  seemeth  something,  but  in  fine,  fidles  out 
nothing. 

Honour :  that  is  a  thing  greatly  sought,  little  found, 
and  much  made  account  of,  not  for  the  Vertue  of  the 
substance  it  carrieth  with  it,  but  for  the  majestic  of  the 
matter,  which  in  substance  is  nothing:  it  purchaseth 
to  the  person  honourable  reverence  of  his  inferiours, 
familiaritie  with  the  nobilitie,  and  favour  of  the  sove- 
raigntie.  Now  there  are  divers  honours  :  one  honour  is 
gotten  by  riches,  which  is  a  thing  nothing  durable :  of 
nothing  growes  nothing,  then  riches  decaied.  dies  the 
honour,  then  that  honour  is  nothing,  in  that  it  is  a 
ridies  nothing  durable. 

Another  honour  is  got  by  valiande,  and  that  is  in 
warre,  whereby  the  captaine  winneth  the  armes,  that 
after  during  life,  he  to  his  honor,  and  after  him  his 
posteritie,  to  his  and  their  honour,  do  honourably 
beare :  yet  for  all  this,  weU  considered,  it  is  nothing, 
for  that  it  is  not  certaine :  for  that  in  warres  today  is 
got,  that  tomorrow  is  lost :  today  hee  gets  an  ensigne, 
that  tomorrow  looseth  his  owne  armes,  body  and  all : 
if  bee  come  home  well  with  his  victorie,  yet  VirtuHs 
cowus  invidia :  hee  that  did  clime  by  vertue  may  be 
overthrown  by  villainie :  hee  may  bee  acccused  and 
attainted  that  never  did  amisse :  peijurie  may  make 
forgerie  to  seeme  no  knaverie  :  many  times  might  over- 
oommeth  right,  and  then  executed  upon  condemnation, 
his  house  is   come  to  destruction :   then  this  honor, 


I  see  likewise  is  the   nothing,    that   is   the   nothing 
durable. 

But  leaving  this,  there  is  now  another  honour,  got 
by  learning,  which  gaineth  the  knowledge  of  many 
things,  and  the  use  of  the  same.  The  best  things  it 
sheweth,  and  descries  the  woorst :  it  teacheth  to  know 
God,  and  how  to  serve,  love,  and  honour  Him  :  it 
teacheth  to  knowe  the  divell,  and  howe  to  blesse  us 
from  him.  By  learmng  comes  wisedome,  by  learning 
ill  used  comes  folly :  by  learning  comes  fame :  by 
kaming  comes  fisivour  of  the  highest :  by  learning 
comes  all  goodnesse :  by  learning  comes  that  honour, 
that  longest  dooth  endure :  for  after  death,  fame  of 
learmng  is  an  honour  to  the  person  dead  :  and  yet  that 
honour  nothing  durable,  for  feme  indeede  is  but  a 
fieuned  thing  by  ftmcie :  and  nothing  fisiyned  can  be 
true,  which  proves  £une  to  bee  no  true  thing :  then  in 
trueth  it  must  be  nothing.  If  then  iame  bee  the  chiefe 
honour  of  the  learned,  which,  well  considered,  is  neither 
any  thing  in  substaunoe,  nor  yet  durable :  then  this 
honour  (though  many  wayes  something),  yet  in  some  it 
is  nothing. 

Wherefore,  leaving  honour,  let  me  see  what  thing  is 
vertue.  Oh,  a  heavenly  thing,  it  is  that  which  maketh 
the  souldiour  by  vahire  honourable,  and  by  the  helpe 
of  learning  frunous.  It  is  the  enemie  to  vice,  it  is  that 
which  advaunceth  the  poore,  and  makes  the  ridi  ho- 
noured :  it  is  an  honour  that  the  most  honourable  doo 
most  honour :  it  is,  in  summe,  the  woonder  of  the 
worlde,  the  staye  of  wisedome,  and  the  high-way  to 
heaven :  and  can  this  so  worthie  a  thing  be  thought 
nothing  ?  Oh  yea,  and  howe  ?  Alas,  money  is  such  a 
thing,  as  without  that  thing,  there  is  nothing  accounted 
in  a  manner  anie  thing.  Vertue  is  a  Jewell  they  say, 
but  it  is  of  small  price :  who  will  give  any  money  for 
it  ?  Nay  more,  who  will  not  for  money  become  vidous 
of  vertuous  ?  Alas,  too  fewe  :  then,  by  this  I  see,  that 
vertue  in  respect  of  riches  is  nothing,  which  ridies  in 
respect  of  vertue  ought  rather  to  be  counted  nothing : 
but  beeing  as  it  is  (in  respect  of  riches),  nothing,  I  see 
it  is  the  nothing,  that  is  termed  nothing  in  respect :  and 
dooth  not  this  nothing  breede  suflldent  disliking  in  that, 
in  respect  of  a  thing  of  nothing,  it  should  bee  thought 
nothing  ?  Yes,  sure,  but  when  nothing  will  hdpe  it,  let 
mee  see  some  other  thing  which  found  out  in  kinde,  in 
fine  comes  to  be  nothing. 

Friendship,  what  is  that  thing :  To  bee  short,  it  is 
such  a  thiiig  as  I  have  found  so  much  decdte  in  the 
thing,  as  I  care  to  say  no  more  of  the  thing,  then  that 
it  is  nothing  to  trust  to  :  then  for  me  it  shall  stand  for 
nothing.  Some  will  say,  it  is  that  keepes  princes  in 
peace,  and  oountreys  in  quiet :  of  peace  comes  plentie, 
of  plentie  pleasure :  pleasure  maintaines  health,  and 
health  makes  a  merry  heart,  and  all  this  comes  of 
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heartie  firiendship.  Yea,  but  where  is  that?  Nescio. 
I  can  not  tell,  for  the  world  is  full  of  falsehood :  that 
there  is  almost  nulla  Jidts  left  in  terris :  and  where 
there  is  no  faith,  freendship  is  nothing  to  trust  too  ; 
and  so  let  it  rest  that  nothing,  and  to  some  other  thing 
as  much  as  nothing. 

Love,  what  is  that?  Oh  it  is  a  marvellous  thing. 
Some  say  it  is  a  god,  called  Cupid,  but  that  is  but  a 
fonde  thing  that  Fande  ftunes :  and  no  fained  thing 
can  be  thought  anything,  but  nothing.  Some  other 
say  it  is  a  straunge  thing  devised  by  desire,  found  out 
by  fiamde,  followed  with  affection,  obtained  with  friendly 
liking,  and  kept  with  faithfiill  care  :  But  what  thing  is 
all  this  thing  ?  I  never  coulde  see,  heare  or  reade  any 
thing,  that  found  it  more  than  nothing.  Some  say,  it 
is  no  god,  it  is  rather  a  divell,  that  sets  mindes  on 
madding,  and  then  it  is  a  madde  thing  ;  God  blesse  us 
from  such  a  thing,  that  is  woorse  then  nothing.  Some 
say  it  is  a  common  thing,  and  yet  it  is  such  a  thing,  as 
is  past  mans  conceiving,  and  all  mens  descrying,  at 
least  without  (aining,  and  fained  things  nothing,  howe 
can  this  bee  any  thing  (but  in  a  manner)  nothing  ?  then 
leaving  this  nothing  in  a  manner,  let  mee  go  to  some 
other  thing,  which  yet  will  prove  nothing. 

Time,  what  may  that  be?  a  straunge  thing  that 
rukth  all  things,  and  yet  itselfe  nothing.  Some  faine 
it  to  be  a  thing  like  a  man,  with  a  balde  head,  saving  a 
locke  before  on  the  forehead,  with  a  pair  of  wings  on 
his  shoulders,  like  an  angell,  and  with  a  sithe  in  his 
hande  like  a  mower,  fetching  his  stroke,  as  though  he 
had  alwayes  some  worke  before  him :  but  this  is  but  a 
lained  thing,  which  they  set  out  balde  behinde,  and 
with  a  locke  of  hayre  before,  for  this  reason  ;  that  time, 
when  it  is  once  past,  is  not  to  be  caught ;  it  is  to  bee 
used  as  it  comes,  and  narrowly  to  be  watched,  that  it 
slippe  not  away  unawares,  lest  when  it  is  past,  repen- 
tance findes  it  too  late  to  wish  for.  His  wings  betoken 
speede,  that  he  makes  where  hee  goes,  according  to  the 
old  proverbe,  'Time  tarrieth  no  man.'  His  sithe 
shewes  his  labour,  that  hee  never  stands  idle  :  for  Time 
will  bee  ever  set  about  some  thing,  and  if  Wit  want  dis- 
cretion to  set  him  to  some  good  worke,  Will  is  not  with- 
out some  toy  or  another  to  tume  him  to.  Happie  is 
bee  that  can  use  him  well  when  he  hath  him,  and  twice 
happie  he  that  doth  alwajres  warily  watch  him,  to  tume 
him  to  good  use. 

But  who  is  he  that  ever  sawe  him  indeede,  as  he  is 
set  out  in  shewe?  Nemo,  None  that  ever  I  could 
beare  of.  Then  being  but  a  fidned  thing  (at  many 
other  are),  let  it  passe  as  those  things,  for  a  thing  ii 
nothing :  which  being  knowne  to  be  nothing  but  a 
fained  thing,  let  it  rest  in  substance  nothing,  (though 
in  conceite,  a  secret  thing),  which  may  proove  in  a 
manner  (well  considered)  nothing.    But  nowe  there  is 


a  newe  nothing  (as  yet)  imspoken  of.  which  if  a  wise 
man  heard  mee  keep  such  a  prating  to  my  selfe  about 
nothing,  hee  would  hang  it  on  my  sleeve  for  a  rewarde, 
for  him  that  deserves  no  better  thing.  Well,  the  cheefe 
nothing  of  all,  which  is  the  nothing  at  all,  that  is  the 
nothing  that  I  see  here  to  delight  me ;  which  made  me 
use  all  this  speech  of  nothing. 

But  whom  do  I  see  yonder  before  mee?  What,  is  it 
a  man?  why  then  there  is  some  companie  to  comfort 
mee  in  this  calamitie  :  then  that  is  some  thmg  yet  to 
drive  mee  out  of  this  nothing.  Well,  I  will  rise  to  him, 
to  see  what  he  is,  and  whither  he  travailes  :  whence  he 
came,  and  what  he  intends  to  doo :  it  seems  a  stout 
fellow,  by  his  steme  looke :  it  seemeth  by  his  warlike 
countenance,  hee  should  be  a  souldiour.  A  souldiour? 
what  should  hee  doo  heere  abouts  without  a  captaine, 
fiurre  from  any  towne,  and  alone  without  company?  Is 
he  not  some  outlaw,  that  liveth  here  in  the  wildemesse, 
who  takes  the  spoile  of  such  poore  travailers  as  my 
selfe  ?  and  heerby,  it  may  bee.  he  hath  more  company 
at  hand,  eyther  in  their  caves,  or  in  the  wooddes 
heereby,  God  knoweth.  WeU.  I  hope  the  best,  that  he 
may  yet  be  some  man  that  travailes  this  way  in  Gods 
peace,  meaning  neither  me  nor  any  else  harme.  There- 
fore, towards  him  I  will  And  therwithall  up  he  rose, 
and  to  him  he  went  But  what  countreyman  may  he 
bee?  I  will  see.  And  so  when  he  came  somewhat 
neere  unto  him,  he  used  his  speech. 

Tk*  Scholler  to  the  S<mldi<mr, 

Ben  trovate,  Hgnore ;  Hen  irouvet  mounsieur;  hvene 
balaco^  es  la  vuestra  merced.  Salve,  Domime.  Coun- 
treyman, well  met. 

The  Souldiour, 

Well  met,  good  friend.  Cht  sete  voif  Inglesef 
Dou  vemes  vous,  Amigo  f  die  mihi  quaso. 

The  Scholler, 

Oh,  syr,  for  that  I  see  you  understand  the  English 
tongue,  and  my  travailes  in  these  countreyes  hath  not 
beene  long  :  leaving  other  languages,  you  shall  under- 
stand, that  first  for  my  countrey,  I  was  borne  in  Isola 
Beata  ;  I  come  from  I  know  not  whence,  and  am  going 
I  know  not  whither ;  by  profession,  I  am  a  scholler : 
now  what  are  you  ? 

The  Souldiour, 

Friend,  I  professe  armes ;  and  to  aunswere  thee 
otherwise,  I  was  borne  in  Terra  Fortunata ;  I  come 
from  a  combat,  and  am  going  to  a  challenge.  But  what 
a  fiantasticall  fellow  art  thou,  to  tell  me  thou  commest 
thou  knowest  not  from  whence,  and  art  going  thou 
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knowest  not  whither?    What?  hast  thoa  studied  thy 
adfe  Starke  mad,  thou  speakest  so  undiscreetly  ? 

Tlu  SckolUr. 

No,  syr,  but  indeed  I  am  somewhat  wikle  headed 
with  want  of  companie,  and  almost  halfe  mad  for  ladce 
of  meat,  so  that  blame  mee  not  if  I  speake  wildely  :  for 
indeed  when  a  man  hath  bene  long  fasting,  the  braines 
win  be  out  of  temper,  and  when  the  head  is  ill,  all  the 
body  is  the  worse,  and  the  wits'not  at  best :  and  yet 
schoUers  are  hardly  brought  up,  therefore  they  should 
away  with  hardnesse  the  better:  their  allowance  in 
coUedges  is  but  smaQ,  therefore  little  meate  should 
content  them. 

Tki  Sauldiour, 

SchoUers  brought  up  hardly  t  No,  it  is  the  souldiour 
that  hath  the  body  to  beare  hardnesse  :  he  is  seasoned 
(as  the  carpenter  says  by  his  boards)  for  all  weathers  ; 
he  can  go  further  with  a  crust  and  a  cuppe  of  oolde 
water  then  the  scholler  with  his  pound  of  beefe  and  his 
potte  of  beere  :  the  scholler  must  have  his  diet  at  due 
times,  or  else  his  stomacke  will  wamble,  and  hee  must 
be  sick  like  a  woman  with  childe :  and  oh,  it  must  be 
well  dressed,  or  else  it  goes  against  his  stomacke,  and 
if  hee  fieuie  ill  once  a  weeke,  he  lives  hardly.  Alas  for 
him,  the  souldiour  must  have  his  meate  ni^en  he  can 
get  it,  and  take  pains  himselfe  to  dresse  it,  and  eate  it 
perhaps  at  midnight,  disgest  it  as  he  may,  give  God 
thanks  for  it,  and  thinke  himselfe  happie  if  he  so  may 
have  it  Therefore  in  respect  of  the  souldiours  life,  for 
his  fare,  the  scholler  is  at  farre  better  state  then  the 
souldiour :  but  then  for  honour,  the  life  of  the 
souldiour  1 


And  why  so  ? 


Tki  SckolUr, 


Tk*  Souldiour, 


For  that  the  scholler  sits  alwayes  crowding  at  home 
in  his  chamber,  eating  up  the  wealth  of  his  oountrey, 
with  his  nose  over  the  fire,  or  lapped  up  in  a  furred 
gowne,  to  defend  him  from  the  cold  of  the  Winter : 
and  in  Summer  plucking  uppe  the  flowers  that  should 
bewtifie  the  ground,  and  so  goes  he  plodding  up  and 
downe,  with  his  eyes  bended  downwards  as  though 
hee  were  seeking  pearles  among  pybles,  or  else  staring 
into  the  element,  as  though  he  watched  when  the  man 
in  the  moone  would  come  out  among  the  starres  :  and 
when  they  come  in  againe,  then  they  &11  to  reading  of 
one  booke  or  other ;  sometime  they  reade  the  fismous 
acts  of  gallant  souldiours,  such  as  Caesar,  Alexander, 
Hanniball,  Hector,  Achilles,  (and  many  other  that  I 
leave  to  recount),  whose  victorious  deedes  they  take 


pleasure  to  peruse :  but  the  base-minded  fellowes  are 
never  the  more  ready  or  willing  to  stirre  their  owne 
fbote  out  of  the  countrey  to  see  an  indi  of  service. 

Th*  SckoUer. 

Oh,  good  sir,  speake  not  so  in  discommendation  of  a 
sdioller :  for  why,  if  he  sit  at  home  (as  you  say)  he  is 
not  idle  ;  when  he  is  reading  on  his  booke,  and  when 
hee  looketh  downwards,  it  is  because  (his  braine  being 
busied  about  studie)  hee  would  not  lift  up  his  eyes, 
least  the  beholding  of  some  vaine  thing  or  other  (which 
the  world  is  full  of)  should  carrie  away  his  wittes  with 
a  wanton  delight  from  his  desire  otherwise  determined. 
If  he  lift  them  up  into  the  heavens,  it  is  either  for 
beartie  repentance  he  makes  unto  God  for  his  offences, 
or  else  for  His  grace,  to  studie  no  higher  causes,  then 
may  be  granted  with  His  favour. 

Now,  though  hee  stare,  as  you  tearme,  upon  the 
moone  and  starres,  to  marke  thdr  courses,  and  by  them 
to  disceme  and  note  further  causes,  it  argues  not  there^ 
fbf€  that  he  watcheth  a  man  in  the  moone  :  for  indeed 
I  have  studied  somewhat  myselfe,  and  I  have  contem- 
plated the  skie,  the  sunne,  the  naoone,  and  starres,  and 
this  I  will  say,  I  have  divers  times  scene  a  man  or  two 
in  the  sunne,  but  in  the  moone  never  any  :  therefore  he 
was  too  simple  to  be  a  scholler,  whatsoever  he  was, 
that  would  stare  upon  the  moone  to  looke  for  a  man 
in  it. 

Now  for  your  noble  captaines,  whose  tritunphant 
deeds  you  speake  of,  that  sdiollers  take  delight  to  reade, 
but  not  to  follow,  you  are  deceived :  for  there  bee 
schoUers  that  beare  as  high  minds  and  as  valiant  hearts 
as  any  men,  and  to  teU  truth,  a  good  captaine  was  first 
a  scholler,  who  perusing  the  valiant  deeds  of  other 
men,  hath  beene  by  them  set  on  to  attempt  the  like 
enterprises. 

Besides,  sometime  you  wiU  graunt  mee  (I  think) 
that  oounsaile  and  words  dooth  much  in  warres  :  is  not 
poUide  one  of  the  chiefest  poynts  in  warres  ?  Experi- 
ence doth  weU,  but  with  art  it  doth  better.  What  sakl 
Cicero  ?  Plus  ego  togatus,  quam  armoH  decern,  Hee 
did  more  in  his  gowne  than  ten  in  their  ooate  armours. 
Cedaml  arma  togct  comcedant  laurea  limgum.  Let  the 
gunne  give  place  to  the  gowne,  and  give  the  brave 
tongue  the  bay  tree.  Was  not  Cicero  oratorum  /fv- 
stantUsimust  an  exceUent  scholler?  CataUne  was  a 
brave  souldiour,  but  yet  Cicero  and  his  side  gave  the 
overthrow.  Again,  how  should  the  feme  of  your  gal- 
lant souldiours  remain  in  memorie,  had  there  not  bene 
schoUers  willing  (for  the  good  wiU  they  bare  them),  to 
set  them  out  with  such  a  grace  of  giorie,  that  aU  men 
shuld  be  glad  to  read  and  heare  them,  yea,  and  a  ntun- 
ber  to  foUow  them  ?  But  every  man  must  not,  nor  can 
bee  a  souldiour  :  for  some  must  be  at  home  for  divers 
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causes  of  importance  appertinent  unto  the  Common 
wealth,  which  in  their  kinds  are  as  worthy  honour  as 
the  souldiour. 

Th*  Souldiour. 

Not  so.  I  graunt  that  it  is  necessarie  for  some  to  sit 
\tf  the  fire-side  while  the  other  fetch  wood  and  cole. 
But  they  are  slouthfull,  while  the  other  take  paines ; 
and  whether  is  more  worthy  honour,  labour  or  idle* 
nesse?  Againe,  when  the  souldiours  of  Rome  had 
plaide  the  men,  in  the  overthrowe  of  Cataline,  was  it 
not  a  fault  in  Cicero  to  show  such  airogande  in  his 
speeches,  to  take  upon  him  more  effect  then  ten  men 
in  armour?  Eyther  be  meant  it  merrily,  by  some 
odde  tenne  persons,  that  never  came  out  of  the 
towne  to  the  battaile,  because  yet  he  said  somewhat 
onto  the  souldiours  to  encourage  them  :  and  they  that 
were  away  neither  sa3rde  nor  did  any  thing.  And  so 
hee  meant  it  to  the  discommendation  of  their  cowardise, 
in  keeping  larre  enough  from  the  fight :  or  else  he 
meant,  bee  prated  more  himselfe  then  any  ten  soul- 
diours in  the  campe.  But  happie  it  was  for  him  that 
the  day  went  of  his  side,  though  the  victorie  came  not 
by  his  eloquence :  I  graunt  hee  did  great  good  with 
Ida  perswasions,  for  indeede  good  wordes  will  move 
mocb,  especially  in  good  causes  as  that  was  :  besides 
God  is  good,  and  He  dooth  commonly  give  the  good, 
victorie  :  and  if  He  suffer  them  to  be  overthrowen,  it  is 
for  a  further  good  He  meanes  them. 

Now  therefore,  if  he  had  given  the  chiefe  glorie  to 
God,  and  the  rest  to  the  valiaunt  captaines  and  soul- 
diours, in  my  judgment  he  had  done  wel :  but  to 
come  out  with  plus  ego,  methinkes  be  played  the 
foole,  ipse,  Againe,  whereas  you  speake  of  the  great 
fiivDur  of  scfaoUers,  that  they  doo  unto  souldiours,  in 
setting  foorth  their  &mous  deedes,  I  must  give  them 
eommendation  for  their  paines,  but  for  honour,  confesse 
who  deserves  more  honour,  the  man  that  dooth  the 
deede,  or  he  that  wrytes  of  it  when  it  is  done. 

I  graunt  learning  an  ornament  and  a  necessarie 
appertinent  unto  a  souldiour.  Otherwise  indeede,  it 
is  hard  for  him  to  be  a  good  captaine  ;  for  by  learning 
he  knowes  upon  what  cause  it  is  good  to  beginne 
warre :  and  warre  offered,  upon  what  cause  it  grovres, 
and  if  it  bee  without  cause,  howe  good  then  is  the 
defence.  Else  if  a  souldiour  will  upon  a  fisgarie  or 
madde  humour  in  the  head  goe  showe  his  great  busi- 
nesse  and  little  wit,  hee  knowes  not,  nor  cares  not, 
npon  whome,  where,  or  for  what  cause  :  I  will  say  his 
foolishnesse  makes  him  unworthie  of  the  name  of  a 
tookUour :  his  deedes  worthie  to  bee  put  in  oblivion, 
and  himsdfe  unworthie  honour.  Therefore  I  confesse, 
a  good  captaine  had  neede  to  bee  somewhat  a  scholler, 
ere  he  take  armes  in  hand  ;  but  yet  in  his  acfaoUenhip, 


not  so  worthie  honor,  as  when  he  hath  shewed  him 
selfe  a  souldiour.  Marrie  this  I  allowe  of  the  un- 
learned, the  scholler  is  to  be  honoured,  and  the  soul- 
diour to  be  beloved.  But  yet  I  say  still,  the  souldiour 
is  to  bee  honoured,  both  of  the  scholler  and  the  un- 
learned :  of  the  scholler  for  his  wisedome  with  valure. 
and  of  the  other  for  his  stoutnesse  with  vertue.  Now 
what  say  you  for  the  scholler? 

Tlu  Scholler, 

This  I  say  :  the  giounde  I  think  was  before  the  grasse, 
the  tree  before  the  firuit,  the  plaine-song  before  the 
deskant,  and  so  foorth.  The  ground  I  must  confesse, 
is  worthie  love,  for  bringing  foorth  grasse  :  so  is  grasse 
to  be  loved  for  the  cattailes  sake  that  it  feedes,  which 
wee  live  by.  Now  if  the  ground  brought  out  nothing 
but  mosse,  then  were  it  little  to  be  loved  ;  againe,  the 
grasse  cut,  and  not  well  handled,  would  do  little  good, 
and  were  worthie  as  little  love.  The  tree  were  ill, 
would  beare  no  fruite :  and  the  fhiite  ill,  would  please 
no  taste :  the  plaine-song,  were  plaine  stuffe,  without 
deskant,  and  the  deskant  were  a  madde  peece  of  musicke, 
without  plaine  song  to  be  the  ground. 

But  as  the  ground  for  the  grasse,  so  the  grasse  for 
his  sweete  juyoe  :  the  tree  for  the  fruite,  and  the  fruite 
for  the  sweete  taste  :  the  plaine-song  for  sweete  deskant. 
and  the  deskant  for  skill,  are  loved.  So  is  the  scholler 
for  his  learning,  and  the  souldiour  for  vertue,  to  bee 
honoured  alike :  and  if  any  more  then  other,  the  schollar, 
for  that  hee  findes  by  learning,  what  is  honour,  howe  it 
is  to  bee  gotten,  howe  maintained,  and  what  to  be 
esteemed.  Hee  sees  whether  his  bodie  be  to  his  minde, 
and  if  it  bee,  then  if  both  be  fit  to  abide  the  life  of  a 
souldiour,  then  dooth  hee  proove  a  Ceunous  fellowe,  if 
God  send  him  good  fortune.  If  not,  why  then  he  takes 
in  hand,  law,  phisicke,  or  divinitie,  the  most  excellent 
study,  whereby  to  wiime  no  less  honour  during  life, 
then  fiEune  after  death.  By  learning  comes  knowledge, 
by  learned  knowledge  comes  a  man  of  meane  coun- 
tenance to  give  oounsaile  unto  princes :  by  learning  is 
scene  what  siime  is,  howe  it  is  hated  of  God,  and  what 
hurt  it  doth  to  man  :  by  learning  is  vertue  founde.  and 
howe  it  is  beloved  of  God,  and  honoured  of  the  best 
minds,  and  so  ought  to  be  of  all  men :  by  learning 
comes  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  many  Uiings,  and 
the  use  of  the  same :  by  learning  can  the  phisition  cure 
the  souldiour  beeing  sicke  or  hurt :  by  learning  dooth 
the  man  of  peace  knowe  the  law  of  armes.  In  sunune, 
I  know  no  man  excellent  in  anie  thing  without  learning, 
which  is  the  ground  of  all  excellende.  If  then  learning 
be  excellent,  the  time  that  is  spent  in  that,  is  most 
excellently  well  bestowed,  which  time  may  be  well 
called  the  sdioUers  time,  and  the  schoUer  for  so  well 
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bestowing  that  time,  most  worthie  to  bee  honoured. 
Now  what  say  you  for  the  souldiour  ? 

Tkt  Souldiour, 

Manie  this  I  say,  the  better  the  grasse,  the  more  is 
the  ground  esteemed  :  and  till  the  ground  beare  grasse, 
what  was  it  to  be  esteemed,  but  as  barrain,  and  there- 
fore a  thing  of  little  worth  ?  but  when  it  brings  forth 
good  grasse,  then  it  is  called  a  fat  grounde,  good 
ground,  and  so  forth.  Marrie  if  this  grounde  lie  in  a 
oolde  comer,  it  will  be  long  ere  the  grasse  spring,  and 
being  come  up,  it  commonly  proves  sower,  and  doth 
not  so  soone  nor  so  well  fatten  the  cattell,  as  other  that 
lyeth  somewhat  neere  the  sunne.  Againe,  if  the  grounde 
lye  verie  high,  and  neere  the  sunne,  then  is  the 
grasse  so  parched  with  the  heate,  that  there  is  little 
sweetenesse  left  in  it  for  the  cattelL  Then  must  it  be 
kept  with  watering  to  coole  the  heate,  and  to  refresh  the 
roote  of  the  grasse  withalL  Againe,  the  cold  ground 
must  be  often  dunged,  thereby  to  give  it  more  heat,  and 
with  that  warmth,  to  comfort  the  roote  of  the  grasse, 
that  it  may  the  better  come  up. 

Now  I  do  not  denie  but  these  grounds  may  bee 
both  indifferent  good  in  their  kindes,  after  they  have 
bene  well  used  as  I  say.  But  the  ground  is  to  be  con- 
sidered of  according  to  his  nature :  and  if  the  ground 
bee  of  nature  to  beare  grasse,  and  such  common  hearbs 
as  will  feede  catteU,  it  is  not  to  bee  despised.  But  if 
it  bee  of  nature  to  bring  forth  flowers,  hearbes,  rootes, 
and  fruites  for  man  himselfe  to  feede  on,  is  it  not  to  be 
made  account  off,  farre  above  the  other  ?  Yes,  surely. 
And  this  mind  am  I  of,  that  at  the  first  creation,  when 
God  had  made  the  earth,  He  gave  it  a  secret  nature  to 
bring  forth  fruites,  but  many  sundrie  grounds,  sundrie 
kinds  of  natures,  which  according  to  the  same  are  to 
be  esteemed.  God,  when  He  had  made  the  ground, 
Hee  said,  let  us  garnish  it  with  grasse,  flowers,  heaibs, 
trees  and  firuits,  and  so  forth. 

Now  He  thought  it  not  worthy  the  looking  on,  till  it 
had  brought  forth  the  fruites,  flowers,  and  hearbes, 
which  His  heavenly  majestie  had  given  it  a  secret  nature 
to  bring  forthe,  to  beautifie  it  selfe  withall.  Which  flowers 
and  fruites,  some  Hee  sawe  heere,  some  there,  and 
according  to  the  fruites,  Hee  esteemed  the  plotte  of 
ground  whereon  they  grew ;  therefore  say  I,  the  ground 
is  to  be  thought  off  according  to  the  goodnesse  of  the 
fruits,  which  naturally  and  not  by  helpe,  it  brings  foorth. 
The  tree  was  before  the  fruite,  but  till  such  time  as  it 
brought  forth  fruite,  what  was  it  but  a  stocke,  not 
worthy  the  proyning  ? 

Now  there  are  divers  trees,  which  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soyle  wherein  they  grow,  bring  foorth 
fruits ;  nutmegs,  doves,  dnamon,  ginger,  maoe,  pepper, 


orenges,  limons,  pound-citrons,  pomegranets,  grapes, 
and  suger  in  canes,  mdones,  abricockes,  artichockes, 
prunes,  raysons  :  and  for  rootes,  eringos,  potatoes,  and 
a  number  of  other,  too  long  to  redte.  The  cokle 
countries  yedd  waterish  fruit,  as  plumbs,  peares,  apples, 
berries,  and  such  like.  The  temperate  soile  brings 
forth  fruit,  ndther  too  waterish,  nor  yet  too  drie,  but 
betwixt  both.  Now  the  trees  are  to  be  thought  off 
according  to  their  fruits :  is  not  the  dnamon  tree  to 
be  esteemed  above  y«  apple  tree?  is  not  the  damson 
tree  to  be  accounted  off  above  the  blackthorn  tree? 
Is  not  the  pippen  tree  to  be  esteemed  above  the  crab 
tree  ?  The  abricock,  above  the  common  plum  ?  and  the 
cherrie  above  hauthome  berrie  ?  Yes  out  of  doubt,  ac- 
cording to  the  sweetnesse  of  the  taste,  is  the  fhiit  to 
be  bdoved.  In  the  garden  of  Pkradize,  there  were 
divers  fruit  trees  and  fruits,  but  one  chief  that  was  to 
be  honored  above  al  other:  for  feeding  wherof  man 
was  driven  out  of  the  ground,  and  forst  with  toile  to 
get  his  living  abroad  in  the  world,  with  Gods  high 
displeasure.  Therefore  some  trees  are  above  other  to 
be  honored.  Plaine-song  is  good  musicke,  but  not  so 
good  as  when  the  deskant  is  made  to  go  writh  it. 

Now  there  are  divers  grounds,  which  according  to  the 
deskants  are  to  be  esteemed :  what  sweeter  hermonie, 
then  among  the  byrds  of  the  fidd?  what  byrd  so  much 
honoured  as  the  nightingale?  and  why?  but  for  her 
sweet  change  of  notes :  when  she  first  begins  to  record,  it 
is  a  pretie  byrd.  But  when  she  sings  out  in  the  midst  of 
May,  about  midnight,  the  weather  frure,  and  she  in  a 
fine  bush :  oh  tis  a  heavenly  noise,  to  heare  the  sweete 
wretch. 

So  the  schoUer  is  to  bee  made  account  of  for  his 
learning,  for  his  sight  in  divers  arts.  But  now  men  are 
borne  under  divers  planets :  as  some  under  Jupiter,  those 
are  imperious  fellows,  those  are  good  to  be  princes : 
some  under  Satume,  they  are  firoward  of  nature,  and 
good  to  make  lawiers  :  some  under  Venus,  and  they  are 
good  to  make  solicitors  of  love :  some  under  Mercuric, 
and  they  are  good  to  be  secretaries,  for  they  are  (com- 
monly) ingenious :  some  under  Sol,  those  are  hot 
fdlowes,  those  are  good  to  make  marriners,  they  may 
best  abide  the  cold  of  the  water :  some  under  Luna, 
and  they  are  weake  of  nature,  and  subject  to  much  sick- 
nesse,  those  are  good  to  make  phisitians,  to  helpe  them- 
sdves  and  other  that  have  need  of  them :  some  under 
Mars,  and  they  are  the  men  that  prove  the  gallant 
souldiers.  Now  if  the  scholler  be  borne  under  that 
planet  of  prowes,  and  in  his  time  of  studie  be  addicted 
to  follow  that  which  he  sees  worthy  honour,  which  both 
reason  perswades  his  minde,  and  nature  leads  his  body 
too :  is  not  he  worthy  to  be  honoured  above  the  scholler 
that  is  weake  of  nature,  and  unfit  for  any  exercise  of 
great  honor?    Yes,  surely.    My  selfe  have  studied  a 
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little  in  divers  arts  :  but  ever  I  was  most  bent  to  this  art 
of  warre,  when  I  scarce  knew  what  a  gun  meant ;  me- 
thougfat  it  did  me  good  to  looke  on  a  sword  blade,  ere 
I  knew  whether  it  should  have  a  hilt  or  not. 

What  shall  I  say?  I  loved  a  drum  and  a  fyfe,  better 
then  all  the  fiddling  musicke  in  the  world :  and  growing 
to  someyeares,  I  would  practise  now  and  then  a  little  of 
warlike  exercises,  till  in  the  end,  the  delight  therein, 
drew  me  quite  from  my  booke :  so  that  when  I  had 
learned  first  to  serve  God,  and  how  to  serve  Him,  to  do 
no  man  wrong,  and  take  as  little  as  I  might ;  I  left  my 
sdioole  fellowes,  and  foorth  I  go  to  seeke  adventures. 
Now  [of]  law  I  have  inough,  for  myselfe  (as  I  said)  I  will 
doo  no  wrong,  and  take  little.  And  among  souldiours, 
Stafford  law,  martiall  law,  killing  or  hanging  is  soone 
learned.  For  phisicke  I  have  inough,  I  know  a  little 
turpentine  will  heale  a  greate  cut :  a  cobweb  and  salt,  or 
bole  armonick,  will  stint  a  bleeding.  If  I  be  ill  at  ease, 
I  fast  it  out :  I  doo  as  hogs  doo,  never  eate  meate,  till 
they  see  whether  they  shall  live  or  die.  Tush,  sicknesse 
comes  by  ill  diet ;  then  learn  by  one  surfet  to  use  the 
better  order  twise  for  it :  but  souldicrs  use,  is  to  keepe 
no  dyet,  but  to  abide  all  hardnesse;  therefore  they 
oonunonly  are  not  sicke,  but  upon  the  bullet,  which,  if  it 
light  in  the  breast,  they  lie  not  long  on  it :  so  that  they 
have  no  need  but  of  the  heavenly  Phisitian.  to  crave  His 
heavenly  merde,  to  purge  their  soules  from  sinne,  that 
it  may  appeare  pure  and  acceptable  before  Him,  at  the 
day  of  judgement.  And  now  minding  not  to  say  much 
more  in  this  matter :  what  say  you  for  the  schoUer? 

Schol,  Sir,  I  must  needs  say,  you  have  said  well  for 
the  souldier :  but  yet  I  must  say,  that  note  the  lives  of 
them  both,  and  you  shall  see  the  schoUers  life  most 
worthy  honor;  and  why?  the  schoUer  findeth  (as  you 
say)  by  discretion,  whether  his  body  be  to  his  mind,  and 
both  apt  for  arms :  if  not,  yet  he  is  readie  and  able  to 
instruct  those  that  are  able,  in  those  chiefe  poynts  that 
do  most  appertainc  unto  that  art.  Whereby  the  willing 
mind  (having  but  little  knowledge)  may  speedily  purchase 
great  perfection  by  small  experience. 

Further,  the  schoUers  booke  will  not  let  him  be  ydle, 
but  to  fall  to  some  honourable  studie  or  other.  As  if  he 
study  phisicke,  I  fetch  my  authoritie  out  of  Scripture : 
doth  not  Christ  bid  us  honour  the  phisitian  ?  if  he  studie 
law,  what  thing  is  more  honorable,  then  that  which 
keeps  countreys  in  good  order,  the  prince  in  peace,  and 
the  subjects  in  awe,  the  well  dooers  in  continuance,  and 
the  offenders  in  feare?  And  is  not  law  then,  an  honour- 
able studie?  If  hee  studie  divinitie.  who  in  the  world 
more  worthy  honour,  then  he  that  pronounceth  the 
Word  of  God.  to  the  comfort  of  the  penitent,  and  the 
perdition  of  the  obstinate  ?  In  that  studie  is  scene,  who 
is  the  good  souldiour,  what  is  the  good  quarrell,  against 
whom  it  is  good  to  fight,  and  who  gives  the  overthrow. 


The  true  Christian  is  the  good  souldier,  which  with  oneiy 
£aith,  fights  against  the  foule  fiend  Sathan,  and  all  his 
filthie  and  hellish  crew,  whom  Christ  hath  overthrowne, 
and  troden  under  his  feete ;  this  is  the  good  fight :  to 
God  be  given  the  glorie  of  the  overthrow. 

And  is  there  any  time  more  happily  spent,  then  in  this 
war?  is  there  any  man  so  worthie  honor  as  he  that  spends 
his  time  so  happily  ?  no  sure,  this  is  the  good  souldiour, 
and  this  souldiour  is  the  scholler.  Againe,  the  schoUers 
life  is  dvU,  modest,  content  with  Utle,  desiring  no  mans 
hurt,  and  wishing  aU  men  weU,  loath  to  have  his  hands 
embrued  with  blood,  and  sorrie  to  see  the  crueltie  of  the 
bloudie  souldier.  The  scholler  studies  how  to  set  out 
the  souldier,  how  to  keepe  the  subject  at  home  in  order, 
the  oountrey  in  quiet,  and  himself  in  health :  the  schoUer 
seeks  by  law,  to  redresse  the  poore  mans  wrong :  the 
scholler  studies  to  knowe  aU  good,  and  eschew  aU  iU. 
If  the  souldiour  do  so  too,  then  is  he  as  worthy  honor, 
as  y«  schoUer,  but  no  more.  But  in  truth,  I  have  not 
heard  numy  such  like  souldiours  as  your  selfe  seeme  to 
be :  for  you  were  an  old  schoUer  I  perceive,  before  you 
were  a  yong  souldiour :  if  your  practise  in  armes  hath 
beene  as  great  as  your  studie  in  arts,  I  must  thinke  you  a 
rare  souldier,  yea,  a  captaine  worthie  to  lead  a  great 
armie :  but  if  you  wiU  confesse  a  truth,  I  thinke  you  wiU 
not  any  longer  defend  your  opinion,  in  that  the  souldiour 
should  deserve  honor  above  the  scholler. 

Soul.  Yes  surely,  though  I  must  confesse,  I  see  in 
you  the  mind  of  a  souldier,  and  the  perfect  points  of  a 
good  schoUer,  and  for  your  learning  worthie  honor,  yet 
wiU  I  (though  unworthie  of  any  commendation,  having 
never  done  any  famous  exployts)  give  the  chief  honor  to 
the  souldier.  For  though  the  scholler  do  find  by  reading, 
what  is  the  good  fight,  who  is  the  good  souldier,  who  is 
the  enemie  to  be  overthrowne,  and  who  gets  the  victorie  : 
]fet  if  he  know  this  and  will  not  put  it  in  action,  it  is 
then  but  for  others  instruction,  and  not  for  his  owne 
soules  health.  Againe,  he  that  hath  read  Utle,  by  grace 
may  have  sufficient  knowledge,  that  the  diveU  is  naught, 
and  faith  is  the  onely  defence  for  him  :  God  is  the  onely 
victor,  and  His  be  the  glorie. 

But  further,  he  that  is  borne  under  Mars  (as  I  said 
before)  and  hath  any  thing  studied  the  Scriptures :  he 
wiU  in  the  honour  of  God,  go  travaile  the  world,  seeke 
out  such  obstinate  rebels  to  Christ,  as  take  them  imto 
Antichrist,  leave  God,  and  serve  the  diveU :  such  when 
he  findes,  he  wiU  destroy  them,  that  they  may  not  live 
to  infect  other.  What  better  death,  then  in  such  a 
quarreU  ?  What  life  so  worthy  honor,  as  such  a  death  ? 
What  action  so  famous,  as  such  an  enterprise?  Oh 
good  souldier.  that  so  honors  his  God :  SMreete  Christ, 
that  upon  the  crosse  lost  His  hart  bloud  for  his  sake, 
that  he  wiU  in  his  quarrel,  to  do  him  service,  adventure, 
and  willingly  loose  his  heart  bloud,  and  his  Ufe  in  this 
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world  for  His  sake :  knowing  assuredly,  that  he  shall 
find  it  again,  with  ten  times  more  blessed  joy  in  the 
world  to  come.  The  souldier  seeketh  adventures  here 
and  there,  slayeth  wild  beasts,  and  would  destroy  the 
simple  traveller:  the  souldier  challengeth  and  slayeth 
the  villaine  that  slaundereth  the  vertuous :  the  souldier 
is  courteous  to  all  men  ;  he  is  modest,  with  modestie,  to 
shew  the  height  of  his  mind :  the  souldier  is  content  with 
any  thing,  and  sometime  with  nothing :  the  souldiour 
doth  helpe  the  oppressed  in  a  rightful  cause,  and  doth 
hurt  no  man  but  enemies  :  the  souldiour  imbrues  neither 
his  hands  nor  his  blade,  in  the  bloud  of  any,  but  those 
that  would  do  the  like  in  his  breast :  the  souldier  hath  a 
martiall  law,  for  such  carelesse  persons  as  will  not  obey 
the  law  of  armes,  appointed  to  maintaine  good  laws,  and 
to  cut  off  the  offenders  of  the  same.  In  sum,  the 
souldier,  is  the  servant  of  God  onely,  the  schoUer  waites 
too  much  of  our  lady  to  do  God  good  service.  I  say 
not  all  schoUers  are  so,  but  I  wish  that  the  souldiers 
were  so,  but  as  God  is  above  our  lady,  so  His  souldier 
above  her  scholler  to  be  honored.  How  say  you, 
scholler,  will  you  allow  me  this  or  not? 

Sckol.  Syr,  I  cannot  but  allow  you  this,  that  the  woorthy 
souldier  is  to  be  honored  above  the  vranton  scholler ; 
but  I  must  say  the  wise  and  careful!  scholler  is  more 
worthy  honour,  then  the  wild  and  carelesse  souldier. 
But  I  will  a  little  speake  of  the  scholler,  and  so  I  will 
either  have  it,  give  it,  or  gree  upon  it.  You  must  con- 
sider, sir,  we  are  by  nature  all  the  children  of  sinne,  but 
by  adoption  the  children  of  God. 

Now  for  the  planets,  indeed  the  child  that  is  borne 
under  Mars,  is  most  fit  for  battaHe,  and  under  Mercuric, 
for  studie.  But  he,  say  I,  that  is  borne  imder  Jupiter, 
whose  parents  were  borne,  the  one  under  Mars,  the  other 
Mercuric,  he  shall  have  the  operation  of  Jupiter,  wholy, 
and  partly  each  of  the  other  in  him,  and  such  a  fellow 
say  I,  will  prove  the  man  of  honour  in  deed  of  all  other. 

As  for  example,  was  not  Marcus  Aurelius  a  gallant  and 
worthie  souldier?  did  he  not  bestow  great  time  in  his 
studie?  who  wrote  his  works  but  himselfe?  I  will  not 
stand  upon  examples :  was  not  David  a  biave  souldier? 
A  man  worthie  of  great  honor?  did  he  not  bestow  great 
time  in  his  Psalmes?  had  he  not  as  great  a  delight  in  his 
booke,  as  in  battell?  Well,  was  he  not  in  love  with 
Berseba?  and  was  he  not  sorie  for  it?  Well,  though  he 
served  our  lady  a  litle,  he  loved  God  best,  and  God  loved 
him  for  all  his  offence :  and  why  ?  for  that  he  left  his 
foUie,  was  sorie  for  his  sinne,  and  was  ashamed  of  him- 
selfe: he  craved  mercie  in  heart,  and  was  therefore 
received  into  favour. 

Wherefore,  good  sir,  condemne  not  schollers  for 
serving  ladies,  which  indeed  is  your  meaning :  for  Ber- 
sebaes  beautie.  bewitched  the  wits  of  king  David,  and 
made  him  quite  forget  his  wisedome.    Now  there  are  fewe 


king  Davids  left  for  their  wisedome :  but  for  beautie,  many 
Bersabaes.  If  then  the  world  be  as  full  of  fJEure  ladies  as 
ever  it  was,  and  not  men  of  so  rare  wisedome,  blame  not 
schollers  for  their  service,  nor  make  souldiers  saints  for 
their  mindes  to  God-ward. 

But  as  David  was  both  a  good  souldier  and  no  worse 
scholler,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  as  good  a  scholler  as  a 
souldiour,  and  were  therefore  more  honored  then  the 
unlearned  captains :  so  I  pray  you  grant  that  the  valiant 
scholler,  in  honour,  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  unlearned 
souldier :  and  that  the  scholler  is  so  fit  a  companion  for 
the  souldiour,  as  they  cannot  well  be  one  without  the 
other :  and  being  togither,  do  deserve  the  greatest  honor 
of  all  men  living.  There  is  such  alove  and  union  betwixt 
them,  and  the  one  is  so  necessarie  unto  the  other,  that 
some  men  think,  the  one  and  the  other  is  as  it  were  alter 
ipst:  so  that  they  doo  deserve  like  honour,  and  not  one 
to  be  higher  then  the  other.  Now,  sir,  what  say  you  ? 
Will  you  thinke  so  well  of  the  scholler  or  not  ? 

S4mL  Beleeve  me,  scholler,  since  thou  oommest  so 
neare  me,  welcome :  this  I  must  say  to  thee,  I  see  thou 
hast  a  good  minds  to  a  souldiour :  and  therefore  since 
thou  art  entered  into  travaile,  and  I  have  bin  in  some 
skirmishes,  let  us  both  forget  we  are  at  home,  and  being 
here,  let  us  determine  to  season  ourselves  for  all  weathers ; 
let  our  faithful  praier  be  our  defence  against  the  divell 
and  all  his  temptations :  my  sword  be  our  defence  against 
bodily  enemies,  and  thy  wise  counsell  my  comfort,  to 
arme  my  selfe  with  patience.  Let  us  feare  neither  fire 
nor  water,  care  for  no  weather,  fJEure  nor  fowle :  stick  not 
for  night,  nor  day :  take  what  we  finde  thankfullie,  part 
it  friendly,  and  spend  it  merrily :  live  togither  lovingly, 
and  die  vertuously :  so  shall  we  be  spoken  of  on  earth 
fiunously,  and  live  in  heaven  eternally :  which  that  God 
may  graunt  willingly,  let  us  fiedl  downe  presently,  and 
pray  heartily,  that  we  may  rise  roundly,  walke 
wisely,  and  speed  luckely.  What  sayest  thou, 
scholler? 

SchoL  Oh,  sir,  right  gladly :  and  since  you  have  so 
courteously  vouchsafed  me  your  companie,!  here  sweare 
my  selfe,  your  owne  at  oommaundement  alwaies,  and  as 
much  as  may  bee. 

I  rejoyce  to  have  found  you. 
I  hope  to  live  with  you. 
And  never  to  leave  you  ; 
So  dearely  I  love  you. 
That  I  will  die  with  you, 
Ere  I  will  forsake  you : 
And  as  you  doo  love  me, 
So  put  your  trust  in  me. 
And  this  bee  sure  of  me  ; 
That  you  shall  commaund  mee, 
Till  lives  ende,  beleeve  me. 
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Now  Ihal  we  may  (ogilhcr, 

To  the  beavenl)'  place  thilber, 

The  only  place  whither 

The  idioller  e^iieth. 

The  good  Muldler  hinh : 

With  hoinble  hearts  lette  >u  pray, 

That  we  may  walke  the  way, 

That  at  (he  lalta  day. 

We  may  have  caiue  to  )ay. 

Truth  will  not  lead  auray. 

To  which  good  ai>d  blessed  place. 

God  grant  us  all  his  grace. 

That  when  we  have  mmw  this  race. 

That  we  may  walke  apace  ; 

llal  within  little  space, 

We  may  all  bee  to  Tace, 

Behold  our  blessed  Lord. 

Whoie™ 


LetiL 


And  so  lei  the  stnildier 
Malce  much  of  ihe  scholler. 
And  trust  to  the  icholler, 
That  he  loves  the  souldio" ; 
And  let  III  be  sure  of  this. 


When  we  do  pray,  1  wis, 
Gods  hand  doth  never  mis*e. 
To  work  Tor  otn'  availe. 
Thus  did  the  souMiout  put  the  Khrikf  out  of  bis 
nothing :  and  togitber  (hey  are  gon  about  something ; 
but  Cor  that  I  know  not  what,  till  I  see  them  againe,  I 
wU  here  bid  them  tiucwell.  and  with  my  selfe  wish  you 
,  (hat  if  I  do  meetethem,  you  shell  heare 


mi  when,  and  ever,* 

God  so  blesse  us  here. 

That  we  with  joyful  cheaie. 

May  all  at  once  appeare. 

Before  his  heavenly  throne  : 

To  which  his  grace  alone. 

Guide  us  ligbl  evoie  one. 

Both  men,  women  and  children  : 

1  would  hee  were  hanged  that  will  not  say,  Amen. 
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To  the  courteous  and  gentle  Reader. 


|£  thinks  I  beare  a  number  say,  What  meanes 
this  fellowe  to  fill  our  eares  with  miseries? 
Why  ?  our  eyes  are  fiill  ynough  ah^adie  : 
tell  us  some  merry  tale,  if  thou  wilt  have  any  money  of 
us.  Such  I  answere,  A  Christroasse  song  is  worth  a  cup 
of  ale :  I  am  no  hyreling  for  halfe-pence.    And  this  I 


will  tell  you,  it  will  do  you  no  harme,  but  keep  you  from 
worse  exercises.  It  may  be,  you  may  think  it  well 
done  ;  if  not,  I  wish  it  better,  and  you  well. 

FINIS. 

N.  Breton.  Gent. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


SWEET  young  soule,   in    time   of  tender 

yeeres. 
In  sauidionrs  hands,  eskaped  killing  neere  : 
And  growing  on,  did  run  through  many  breers, 

As  in  the  booke,  do  plainly  follow  htere. 
Long  wandering,  in  a  world  of  miseries  : 
Loathing  her  life,  she  lamentably  dies. 


Her  miseries,  in  number  are  but  five. 

Yet  in  those  five,  five  thousand  haps  of  hate  : 

Which  she  endurde,  whiles  that  she  was  alive. 
And  dide  at  last,  in  miserable  state  : 

What  need  more  words,  the  rest  herefollowes  ou 

For  mourning  minds,  to  sit  and  muxe  upon. 

FINIS. 
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|HAT,  shaU  I  write  the  chronicle  of  mine 
owne  calamities?  Why?  The  greefe  is 
so  great  to  remember  them,  as  my  heart 
must  needs  burst  ere  I  can  halfe  make  an 
end  of  them.  Sorrow  sokes  long  ere  it  slayes ;  care 
consumes  before  it  killes  ;  and  destinie  drives  the  body 
into  much  miserie  before  the  heart  be  strooken  dead. 
Oh,  ladies,  looke  upon  me ;  princes,  pittie  mee ;  lords 
and  gentlemen,  let  some  remorse  move  you  to  bemone 
the  marvellous  mishaps  of  no  base  person,  whom  losse 
nor  gaine,  wealth  nor  want,  pleasure  nor  paine,  greefe 
nor  ease,  feare  nor  hope,  weale  nor  woe,  one  thing  nor 
other,  could  once  bring  downe  to  submit  her  minde  to 
the  slaverie  of  the  world  :  but  in  spite  of  fortune,  both 
moone  and  starres  against  her,  and  none  but  one  to 
comfort  her,  wandred  through  this  wretched  worlde, 
escaping  the  poysoned  snares  of  most  pestilent  and 
subtile  mindes,  breaking  the  force  of  wanton  affection, 
and  conquering  the  crueltie  of  cankred  Cupid  :  con- 
teining  her  selfe  with  aU  discontent,  lived  tiU  aU 
worldly  mindes  were  wearie  of  her  oompanie,  and  djred 
long  after  shee  was  wearie  of  the  world,  wherein  shee 
had  passed  such  innumerable  woes,  as  fewe  will  be- 
leeve,  lesse  can  indure,  none  but  her  onely  selfe  can 
recount. 

But  why  shall  I  tell  this  tale  ?  who  takes  pleasure  in 
a  tragedie?  Why?  myrth  is  in  many  places,  and 
sorrow  is  no  where  welcome.  Then  let  me  holde  my 
peace  :  alas  !  I  cannot.  And  why  ?  I  have  swome  to 
my  selfe,  the  worlde  shall  see  my  miserie  but  what  am 
I  the  better?  Oh  yes,  should  I  sit  still  and  weepe? 
so  shall  I  but  spill  mine  eyes,  and  marre  mine  head. 
Sit  still  and  sigh?  Alas,  so  shall  I  but  abide  more 
sorrow,  wilfully  then  wilfully :  and  can  my  griefe  be 
any  thing  eased  by  laying  my  miseries  before  me? 
Why  ?  They  say,  that  the  eye  sees  not,  the  heart  rues 
not.  Oh,  thought  is  the  torment  of  torments  :  and  can 
I  chuse  but  see  my  selfe  ?  and  by  sight  of  my  selfe,  to 
bring  in  memorie  the  sorrowes  that  I  never  put  out  of 
my  mind.    What  need  I  then  to  record,  that  I  cannot 


but  remember  ?  I  must  keepe  mine  oath,  how  diall  the 
world  wonder  at  me?  Scone  mindes  pittie  me,  lad 
other  bee  warned  by  me,  and  all  mindes  erne  when  tfaqr 
thinke  uppon  mee,  if  I  say  nothing. 

Wherefore,  sweete  friends,  that  iaire  ladies  wish 
their  welfare  to  you  and  all  the  worlde  besides,  I  will 
here  unfolde  a  trunke  full  of  such  torments,  as  no 
minde  can  well  beare,  nor  any  heart  but  would  burst 
with  the  carriage  :  the  verie  sight  will  affray  the  eye  to 
looke  on  it,  and  the  heart  will  pant  with  griefe  to 
thinke  on  it.  But  since  I  now  am  gone,  that  to  my 
lives  ende  have  borne  it,  and  none  I  thinke  now  wil 
dare  to  meddle  with  it,  nor  if  they  were  enforced  were 
able  to  abide  it,  I  will  heere  set  it  downe  to  the  pittifuU 
viewe  of  all  good  people,  whose  wits  will  conceive,  and 
wills  peruse,  judgements  beleeve,  and  harts  lament,  the 
summe  of  such  sorrow  as  never  was  heard  of. 

In  the  troublesome  time  of  a  king  unnamed,  in  a 
countrie  too  well  knowne,  a  certaine  towne  sacked  by 
suche  souldiours  as  hadde  little  mercie  uppon  the  hann»> 
lesse  enemies  ;  it  was  my  unhappie  parents  hap  (among 
many  other)  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  bloudie  fel> 
lowes,  who,  embrewing  their  blades  in  the  aged  breuti 
of  my  poore  &ther  and  mother,  caring  no  whit  to  beare 
me  crie  at  this  cruell  act,  nor  pittying  the  teares  that 
bitterly  fell  from  an  infants  eyes,  spumed  me  at  their 
feete,  spet  in  my  fiace,  flung  me  out  of  doores  to  goe 
seeke  my  fortune.  Whereas  I  laie  weeping,  hearing 
some  say,  Knocke  the  elfe  on  the  head  ;  Peace,  squall 
(quoth  another)  ;  Let  her  bawle,  sayes  a  vile  boy ;  Be 
stil,  you  were  best,  baggage  (quoth  a  hard  hearted 
man),  with  a  drawne  sword  in  his  hand.  Not  one 
would  say,  Alas  I  poore  girle,  take  her  up  ;  but  still  must 
lye  uppon  the  bare  earth,  till  some  good  mind  would 
looke  upon  me,  or  mercilesse  mind  wold  make  an  end 
of  me,  or  else  God  of  His  mercy  would  some  way  com- 
fort me. 

And  being  then  betwixt  foure  and  five  yeares  of  age, 
well  able  to  bring  out  a  word,  I  cr3red,  Oh  Jesu,  Jesu, 
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and  said,  sweet  God,  though  He  had  many  to  hdpe 
besides  me,  yet,  as  in  the  Scriptiire  you  may  reade, 
Christ  ever  loved  the  little  ones ;  so  surely  (bedng 
little  and  unable  to  hdpe  my  selfe)  He  shewed  His  great 
mercifull  might  in  helping  me  to  the  handes  of  a  poore 
kundresse  that  followed  the  campe,  who  taking  me 
into  a  cabin  where  she  kept  her  vitling,  so  intreated 
with  her  friend,  a  souldiour  of  the  campe,  that  he  gave 
her  leave  to  keepe  me  (though  hardly),  yet  better  than 
to  lie  in  the  streetes. 

But  Lorde,  what  miserie  did  I  then  abide  1  When 
my  houres  of  breakefast,  dinner,  or  supper  come,  then 
(as  I  was  wont)  I  called  Mother,  but  I  heard  no  sounde 
of  Daughter.  I  was  wont  to  be  set  in  lap,  and  dandled 
and  danced,  and  colled  about  the  necke,  with  many  a 
swete  kisse :  my  father  would  take  me  by  the  chinne, 
teach  me  to  holde  up  my  head  like  a  prettie  maide,  and 
then  call  mee  good  gyrle,  sweete  mouse,  owne  wenche, 
and  dads  byrd,  and  in  the  ende  with  a  prettie  smile, 
please  mee  with  an  apple  or  peare,  or  some  such  chO- 
drens  joy  or  other.  When  I  came  out  of  the  parler, 
happy  are  they  in  the  hall,  could  first  catch  me  in  their 
armes,  with  God  blesse  my  sweete  mistresse  :  love  me  ? 
yea,  oh  it  is  a  iaire  gentlewoman  I  who  could  finde  in 
their  heart,  to  hurt  such  a  sweete  soule  ?  The  maidens 
would  sing  mee,  the  neighbours  would  give  me  prettie 
things,  and  straungers  that  I  never  sawe,  would  make 
much  of  me :  and  every  prettie  childe  would  be  glad 
when  they  might  play  with  mee.  In  summe,  the  world 
went  with  me. 

But  nowe,  this  (something)  kinde,  but  greatly  curst 
woman,  with  whome  I  must  now  make  an  ill  chaunge  to 
take  her  for  my  mother  ,*  when  I  would  crie  A  little 
drinke,  Some  bread  and  butter,  I  would  go  to  bed :  Peace, 
you  little  whore,  would  she  say ;  leame  to  lie  in  the 
strawe,  you  are  like :  tarrie  and  be  hanged,  is  meate  so 
good  cheape?  I  will  make  you  grate  on  a  crust,  ha, 
you  monkie,  you  shall  have  butter  with  a  birdien  rod  : 
then  if  I  cried,  take  me  up,  clap,  clap,  clap,  clap,  set  me 
downe  againe,  crie  till  thy  heart  burst,  I  thinke  it  longs 
to  bee  knocked  on  the  head,  you  were  not  best  to  keepe 
such  a  wrawling,  heere  is  a  trouble  with  a  monkie. 

Oh,  heere  was  a  miserable  metamorphosies ;  then  got 
shee  me  a  booke,  and  a  feskew:  now  began  a  new 
miserie ;  when  I  woulde  bee  at  play,  dther  with  the  catte, 
or  a  little  dogge,  or  making  of  a  babie,  of  an  olde  ragged 
doute :  then  woulde  shee  come  with  a  rodde.  Come  on, 
you  urchen,  jrou  will  never  come  to  good  ;  pull  the  dout 
out  of  my  hand,  slapt  it  in  my  £Eice,  tosse  mee  by  the 
shoulders,  and  squatte  mee  downe  so  mischievouslie, 
that  I  had  more  mind  to  crie,  then  to  my  Christs  crosse 
rowe. 

But  yet  at  last,  with  much  adoo,  it  pleased  God  to 
make  mee  somewhat  i4>t  to  my  booke,  that  within  a 


while  I  had  learned  to  reade  any  place  in  the  Byble,  so 
that  then  she  tooke  some  ddight  in  mee,  and  then  she 
would  use  mee  somewhat  more  kindly. 

Then  did  she  set  mee  to  my  needle :  there  ¥ras  another 
miserie.  I  must  leame  to  make  a  waterflower,  in  an  old 
nigge,  good  enough  for  a  sampler  for  mee. 

But  many  a  time  did  shee  make  me  prick  my  fingers, 
with  suddaine  shoving  my  hands  togidier,  bdfore  shee 
would  leame  me  to  hold  my  needle :  many  a  whjrrrit  on 
the  eare  had  I,  before  I  could  leame  to  take  two  stitches, 
and  leave  two :  with  Thou  untoward  apes  &ce,  wilt  thou 
never  be  handsome  ? 

But  see  how  good  was  God  unto  me  yet  in  these  my 
miseries,  He  made  me  so  cunning  at  my  worke,  that 
within  a  while,  I  could  make  a  pretie  heinme,  gather  a 
plaine  ruffe,  and  make  plaine  worke  pretelie,  so  that  then 
she  began  indeede  to  make  very  much  of  mee,  with  Thats 
a  good  gyrle. 

But,  oh !  what  a  miserie  of  minde  it  was  to  me,  to 
heare  that  woord :  alas !  then  I  remembred  my  good 
fiiUher,  who  commonly  was  wont  to  say  so,  when  I  held 
up  my  head  at  his  bidding. 

But  with  that  miserie,  see  another :  nowe  was  I  set  to 
my  worke,  and  if  I  wrought  well  and  apace,  so  that  I  got 
her  any  money,  then  I  had  a  peece  of  the  better  bread, 
and  a  cuppe  of  indifferent  drinke,  or  dse  bread  and  water, 
and  many  an  unhafypy  bang  had  I,  poore  wretch. 

And  thus  continued  I,  seelie  wenche  in  this  miserie, 
till  it  pleased  God  to  graunt  mee  ddiveranoe  by  this 
blessed  meane. 

The  towne  was  besieged,  the  walls  were  scaled,  the 
souldioiu^  entred,  slewe  a  number,  some  they  raun- 
sommed«  This  poore  lawndresse  I  saved  the  life  of  by 
my  humble  suite  to  the  captaines:  which  bdng  my 
countreymen,  and  knowing  my  parentage,  hearing  my 
tale  of  her  kindnesse  (not  as  I  tel  it  nowe),  but  otherwise 
to  their  content,  graunted  her  life,  and  with  a  hundreth 
crownes,  sent  her  by  water  away  with  a  poore  fisherman, 
with  oommaundement  upon  paine  of  death  to  see  her 
safely  conducted  to  the  diiefe  dtie  that  she  desired  to  go 
too.  Thus  was  I  now  rid  of  my  first  miseries,  in  my 
time  of  infande,  which  continued  with  me  for  the  space 
of  three  yeares  and  upwards. 

Th€  end  of  tkt  first  MUtrU, 


The  second  miserk. 

Now  when  I  had  sent  away  this  olde  vitler  with  more 
crownes  then  shee  was  mistresse  of  many  a  day  before,  I 
now  fell  to  worke  to  mend  the  captaines  ruffes,  to  draw 
up  a  brack,  or  a  broken  stitch :  which  done,  I  would  to 
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my  booke,  which  both  pleased  God,  and  the  captaine 
liked  very  well  of :  and  so  well,  as  seeing  me  oftentimes 
sit  sighing  by  my  selfe,  to  thinke  upon  my  parents  death, 
my  losse  of  wealth,  my  hard  life  with  the  laundresse,  and 
my  present  unhappie  estate,  nothing  to  my  hearts  con- 
tent :  one  day  in  the  morning,  walking  abcut  a  garden, 
he  called  me  to  him,  and  there  used  this  speech  unto  me. 
Mistresse,  &c,  I  am  sorie  to  see  your  sad  and  heavie 
countenance.  I  perceive,  though  you  be  yoong  of  yeares, 
God  hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  wit :  crave  His  grace 
to  use  it  well :  take  thankfully  the  crosse  that  He  hath 
laide  upon  you,  and  give  Him  thanks  for  His  great 
merde,  in  delivering  you  out  of  the  hands  of  your 
enemies :  no  man  is  sure  of  life,  the  worlde  is  variable, 
you  see  to  day  a  man,  tomorrow  none :  this  scourge  of 
warre  is  a  plague  for  our  sinnes,  and  a  warning  to  peni- 
tende.  We  now  have  wonne  the  towne,  but  God  knowes 
how  long  we  sliall  keepe  it. 

Wherefore,  seeing  that  I  see  you  growe  m  yeares, 
likely  in  short  time  to  proove  a  propper  woman,  and 
that  now  having  escaped  the  handes  of  enemies,  I  would 
bee  loth  you  should  rest  neare  them,  I  will  send  you  to 
such  a  place  with  my  page,  and  such  and  such  gentlemen 
my  fiiends,  that  I  know  will  (for  my  sake)  safely  conduct 
you  thither. 

What  I  said  to  him,  I  have  now  forgot,  save  I  remember 
this,  that  (yeelding  him  thankes)  I  beseeched  his  speedie 
dispatch  fiiom  thence :  where  being  but  a  foolish  girle,  I 
should  bee  eyther  attempted  to  vanitie,  or  £edl  in  some 
too  good  liking,  which  (perhaps)  one  unworthie,  or  else 
in  the  captaines  absence  (the  souldiours  somewhat  over- 
scene)  I  might  be  offered  some  villanie. 

Therefore^'I  had  no  minde  to  stale,  but  thinking  every 
day  a  jreare  till  I  was  gone,  I  remember  within  two  or 
three  dayes  after,  I  was  sent  away,  with  two  or  three 
gallant  gentlemen  and  the  little  page :  by  whome  the 
captaine  had  sent  a  letter  unto  a  brother  of  my  &thers 
there  in  the  oountrey,  to  whom  he  wrote  for  me,  in 
earnest  and  friendly  sort,  as  you  shall  see  hereafter. 

But  first  I  vrill  tdl  you  of  a  newe  miserie,  that  by  great 
mishappe  befell  mee.  As  wee  were  travelling  towardes 
the  towne  that  wee  were  determined  to  goe  too,  about 
foure  score  myles  distant  from  the  place  whence  the 
captaine  sent  mee,  suddainly,  at  unawares,  there  issued 
out  of  a  woodde  a  horseman  or  two,  verie  well  appointed, 
who,  drawing  somewhat  neare  us,  began  to  charge 
uppon  us :  and  to  bee  short,  sette  uppon  us,  and  for  the 
time,  (O  Lorde  I )  mee  thought  it  was  the  sorest  fight  that 
ever  was :  the  speares  flewe  in  peeces,  then  went  the 
swoordes  dish  dash :  anon  they  were  unarmed,  downe 
were  their  horsses,  and  the  men  on  foote  fell  to  it  so 
fiercdy,  that  now  one,  and  then  another,  were  cut  and 
mangled  so  sore,  that  I  was  even  halfe  dead  to  behold 
them* 


What  shall  I  say?  long  lasted  this  oombate :  but  at 
last  none  had  the  better  bargaine,  for  first  the  horsses, 
and  then  their  maisters,  were  forced  to  give  the  world  a 
fruewelL 

Oh  Lord,  that  ever  seely  wench  should  be  borne  to  see 
such  a  day!  Judge  nowe  what  miseries  was  I  fiillen 
into?  my  parents  dead,  their  goods  gone,  I  in  enemies 
handes:  yet  once  escaped,  and  safe  in  the  captaines 
guard.  Nowe,  looking  more  libertie,  am  falne  into 
further  daunger :  in  the  enemies  oountrey  deprived  of 
my  company,  manned  but  with  a  poore  boye,  and  in 
porill  of  my  life,  farre  from  any  towne,  my  horse  runne 
from  mee,  and  I  on  foote.  How  shall  I  doo  ?  a  hungry 
stomack  will  call  for  meate,  meate  will  not  be  had  without 
money,  money  is  none  heere,  except  with  the  dead 
souldiours :  and  alas !  my  heart  win  not  serve  mee  to 
rifle  a  carkasse ;  but  see  what  is  use  ?  The  page  is  in 
theyr  pockettes,  hee  is  filching  for  crownes.  But  come 
away,  boye ;  alas  1  what  good  will  money  doo,  where 
there  is  no  meate  to  get? 

Yes,  mistresse  (quoth  hee),  you  shall  see,  God  will 
send  us  some  odde  pesaunt  or  other  this  way,  with  a 
bagge  of  bread  and  cheese,  who  will  gladly  sell  his 
dinner  for  crownes :  if  not,  I  hope  to  kill  some  odde 
pigeon  in  the  feelde,  or  one  thing  or  other,  that  we  will 
roste  findy  and  quickly,  and  away.  Why,  alas  I  boye, 
howe  shall  wee  doo  fior  fire?  Oh,  mistresse,  the  fire-locke 
of  my  pistoll,  my  match  and  a  little  powder  in  my  flaske, 
and  light  my  matdi ;  and  then  a  fewe  rotten  stickes  out 
of  the  hedge,  and  a  few  of  these  drie  sedges,  oh,  they 
will  bume  roundly. 

Thus  did  the  poore  boye  awhile  comfort  me,  but 
having  wandered  all  that  day,  that  night,  and  the  next 
morning,  without  dther  meeting  any  man,  or  sedng 
anjrthing  to  shoote  at  for  our  rdeefe,  sighing  with 
sorrow,  I  prayed  God  yet  to  provide  us  some  poore 
repast  or  other. 

Who  heard  our  prayer,  and  gratiously  graunted  our 
requests :  for  having  past  a  little  further,  wee  espied 
oomming  towards  us  a  cowe,  which  had  a  goodly 
udder,  to  whom  wee  came  neerer  and  neerer,  praying 
God  that  shee  would  stand  still  till  we  had  gotten  of 
her  milke  to  comfort  our  sdves  withall :  and  (as  God 
would)  the  poore  beast  made  no  haste  away,  but  seemed 
glad  to  be  milked,  her  udder  was  so  full :  wdl,  thanked 
be  God,  heere  we  sped  well. 

For  in  steede  of  a  payle,  I  took  my  hatte,  arid 
though  shee  was  the  first  cowe  that  ever  I  milked,  yet 
I  fell  to  it  so  handsomly,  that  I  got  my  hat  full :  out 
of  which,  first  my  selfe,  and  then  the  page,  drunke  so 
heartily,  that  it  sufficed  us  for  that  day,  and  that  we 
left  in  the  hatte  served  us  till  the  next  day  at  night. 
When  the  poore  page  laying  him  downe  upon  a  banke 
side  to  take  a  little  rest,  being  heavie  with  great  weari- 
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nesse,  forgot  to  looke  to  his  little  dagge  that  hee  had 
under  his  girdle,  the  spring  whereof  beeing  started  up, 
and  hee  leaning  on  it,  made  it  of  it  selfe  discharge  a 
bullet  into  his  right  hippe,  so  that  hee  was  not  able  to 
rise  alone,  but  lay  in  such  torments,  as  that  I  was 
ready  to  swounde  with  sodaine  greefe  to  beholde  him. 
But  the  little  wretch  bearing  a  better  heart  then  his 
poore  mistresse,  made  little  bones  at  it.  Mistresse 
(quoth  he),  the  hurt  greeves  me  not  so  much,  as  to 
thinke  how  I  am  hindered  from  my  heartie  desire  to 
shew  mine  humble  duty  in  conducting  you  to  your 
imdes  house.  But  since  God  hath  laide  His  punish- 
ments upon  me,  I  beseech  Him  to  graunt  mee  His  grace 
to  take  it  patiently  :  alas  !  I  thinke  I  am  the  most  un- 
happie  viUaine  in  the  worlde.  But,  mistresse,  this  is 
the  worlde ;  a  man  that  hath  travelled  many  coun- 
treyes,  and  passed  great  periUes,  being  tossed  in  many 
tempestes,  among  the  boyling  billowes  of  sore  seas,  in 
the  ende  comes  home,  and  perhappes,  walking  but 
through  his  owne  ground,  his  foote  slippes  off  a  bridge, 
and  is  drowned  in  a  ditch  :  Though  I  bee  but  a  boy,  I 
have  beene  among  men,  I  have  carried  my  maisters 
peece  and  target  in  bote  skirmishes,  when  the  bullets 
have  flyen  about  mine  eares,  ytX  ahvayes  I  thanke  God 
escaped  hurt :  and  see,  now  am  halfe  spoyled,  and  no 
enemie  neare  mee.  But,  alas  I  goode  sweete  mistresse, 
weepe  not  so,  then  you  will  kill  me  outright,  for  the 
griefe  of  your  sorrowe  will  goe  nearer  my  heart  then 
the  hurt  fay  a  great  deale  ;  you  shall  see  it  will  do  welL 

Was  not  this  a  wise  boy?  Yes,  surely,  and  such  a 
kinde  hearted  wretch,  as  it  would  have  made  a  heart 
of  stone  to  have  bewayled  his  miserie.  But  nowe  in 
this  extremitie,  what  was  to  bee  done  ?  Alas  1  howe  did 
I  devise  to  helpe  this  poore  maimed  page :  first,  the 
bkxxl  must  bee  stinched,  and  howe  was  that  done  ?  I 
remembred,  that  in  time  that  I  lived  with  the  lawn- 
dresse,  I  saw  a  souldiour  come  in  one  day,  with  a 
wipe  over  the  shinnes,  that  hee  lay  by  ten  dayes,  ere 
hee  could  go  on  iL  Nowe  a  surgeon  of  the  campe, 
to  stinch  his  bleeding,  tooke  certaine  droppes  of  his 
bknid  that  fell  uppon  a  hotte  bricke,  which  beeing 
dryed,  he  pared  off  the  bricke,  and  strewed  it  into  the 
wound,  which  dust  did  quickly  stinch  the  bleeding  :  so 
tooke  I  the  drops  of  blood,  which  being  dried  against 
the  sunne,  fd  to  powder  :  which  I  used  in  like  maner, 
and  so  helpt  the  poore  boy. 

His  bleeding  stencht,  the  ladde  began  to  looke  some- 
what chcardy,  and  with  the  water  in  his  eyes,  for  kinde 
dutiful  love,  with  humble  thanks,  thus  spake  unto  me. 
Oh  deare  mistresse,  how  shall  I  ever  Uve  to  deserve 
this  sweete  &vour?  surely,  if  I  may  live  to  do  you 
good,  I  shall  thinke  my  selfe  a  happie  man :  surely, 
mistresse,'3he  world  is  neere  at  an  ende,  when  thin^ 
fid]  out  so  oootnurie,  the  mistitsse  to  serve  her  servantl 


Well,  God  reward  you,  I  will  pray  for  you,  and  if  I  live 
I  will  somewhat  deserve  this  your  singular  goodnesse. 
Alas  I  mistresse,  I  remember  my  maister  was  wont  to 
use  a  Idnde  of  leafe,  that  growes  neare  the  grounde ; 
there  be  great  strings  in  it,  I  thinke  they  call  it  a 
Planten  :  will  you  see  if  there  growe  any  here  abouts  ? 
I  will  make  shift  to  put  it  into  the  wound  ;  it  will  draw 
it  and  keepe  it  deane,  till  wee  come  to  some  towne, 
where  we  may  meete  with  some  surgeon. 

No,  boy  (quoth  I)  looke  heere  growes  wilde  isope, 
and  that  is  good  indeede,  for  the  olde  woman  that  I 
was  withal],  I  see  once  heale  her  hand  with  it,  which 
shee  thrust  through  with  a  knife,  as  shee  was  opening 
of  oysters.  Even  as  you  thinke  good  mistresse  (quoth 
the  boy).  So  now  wee  have  got  some  helpe  for  the 
hurt,  our  meate  was  farre  to  seeke  :  but  God  is  a  good 
God,  and  ever  will  be. 

In  this  miserie,  as  we  sate  sighing  to  thinke  how  wee 
should  do  for  meate,  comes  by  a  foxe  with  a  little 
lambe  on  his  back,  whom  first  the  boy  espied,  and 
cried,  Mistresse,  mistresse,  kx>ke  yondor  is  a  fox  with  a 
lamb  on  his  back  ;  for  Gods  sake  run  to  him,  and  crie 
Now,  now,  and  the  foxe  will  be  afraide,  and  leave  the 
lambe  behinde  him :  and  as  the  boy  said  it  fell  out : 
the  waight  of  the  lambe  beeing  too  much  for  him  to 
run  withal],  I  overtooke  him,  and  fraying  him  with  a 
loude  crie,  hee  let  fall  the  lambe,  and  away  he  went : 
thinke  how  glad  was  I  of  this  lambe.  Which  bringing 
to  the  boy.  Good  mistresse  (quoth  hee)  let  mee  hdpe 
to  flea  him  :  and  so  kindly  togither  wee  sate,  plucking 
off  the  skinne,  and  cutting  the  quarters  one  from  an- 
other :  which  with  the  boyes  devise  of  powder  and 
match,  and  the  fire-locke  of  his  dagge,  wee  made  fire 
and  roosted  findy.  And  I  remember  oftentimes  as  I 
went  for  sticks  to  make  the  fire,  the  poore  boye  would 
somewhat  yet  shewe  his  kinde  honest  dutie.  He  would 
entreate  me  yet  to  let  him  tume  the  spit,  that  we  made 
of  an  old  sticke,  and  as  he  was  turning,  to  make  mee 
laugh  (which  was  hard  to  doo  in  this  miserable  case) 
he  would  say,  Mistresse,  you  are  cooke,  and  I  am  skul- 
lion  ;  if  I  bume  the  meate,  beate  me  for  my  labour : 
who  would  thinke  that  such  a  young  gentlewoman 
could  play  the  cooke  so  pretily  ?  Alas  I  do  not  bume 
your  selfe  in  the  fire :  God  deliver  us  quickly  of  this 
miserie,  and  defend  us  from  all  other.  Amen  (quoth 
I).  Anon  he  would  sing  one  merrie  song  or  other  :  now 
he  would  whistle  in  his  fist,  and  by  and  by  tell  mee  a 
tale  of  a  rosted  horse,  ondy  to  make  me  merrie  withall, 
but  when  he  saw  nothing  could  make  me  leave  my 
heavie  thoughts,  then  fdl  he  to  sighing  with  mee  for 
company,  and  I  might  perodve  by  htle  and  litle,  how 
his  sorrow  of  heart  more  and  more  increased,  by  the 
teares  that  did  ever  distil  downe  his  cheekes,  [and]  I  was 
forst  to  force  a  smile.    Why,  weepe  not  for  mee,  boy 
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(quoth  I),  I  am  well  enough,  and  I  hope  shall  do  better 
ere  long ;  I  am  sorie  to  see  thee  in  this  case. 

Alas  1  mistresse  (quoth  the  boy),  it  were  better  I  were 
hanged,  then  you  should  be  so  sadde  for  mee  :  for  Gods 
sake  let  me  see  you  merrie,  and  I  shall  bee  even  whole 
withaU.  Will  ye  have  an  olde  song  ?  Then  would  hee 
have  up  a  peeoe  of  stuffe,  that  would  make  a  dog  halfe 
dead  to  laugh  at  it :  thus  with  a  little  pleasure,  we 
lived  in  this  great  miserie  a  long  time.  But  oh  good 
God,  that  sent  us  the  good  lambe,  to  doo  us  so  much 
good,  the  flesh  served  us  many  a  day,  and  the  sldnne 
served  to  lap  about  the  boyes  lame  legge  to  keepe  it 
waime.  Which  beeing  dressed  orderly,  evening  and 
morning  everie  day,  within  a  fewe  dayes  grew  so  wel,  as 
that  he  was  able  to  set  his  foote  on  ground,  and  then 
leaning  on  my  shoulder  with  one  hand,  and  resting  on 
a  staffe  with  the  other,  we  went  onwards  through  a 
great  forrest,  where  when  we  had  travelled  many  a 
wearie  steppe ;  at  last  we  came  to  a  great  hill,  which 
when  he  had  gone  over,  at  the  foote  thereof,  lay  a  wilde 
bore,  who  when  he  had  espied  us,  came  running  with 
open  mouth,  and  at  the  poor  page  he  stnx^,  who  with 
the  pistol!  that  hee  had  charged,  shot  him  full  in  the 
head,  but  not  before  he  was  sore  wounded  in  the  l^gge  : 
I,  poor  soule,  was  in  such  a  case,  as  that  heart  I  had 
not  to  fight  with  the  bore,  nor  power  to  leave  the  lame 
boy.  But  abyding  still  the  ende  of  the  combat,  I 
stinched  the  bloud,  bound  up  the  hurts,  and  tooke  of  the 
grease  of  the  bore,  to  annoint  the  olde  hurt  withall. 
Which  done,  we  wandred  on,  till  anon  we  came  to  a 
poore  cottage,  where  dwelt  a  poore  sheepheard,  to 
whose  house  when  we  came,  and  finding  none  about  the 
house,  we  knocked  at  the  house,  and  not  remembring 
common  country  speech,  God  be  heere :  we  heard  none 
ask  who  is  there,  a  great  while.  At  last,  comes  out  a 
crabbed  old  woman  with  her  daughter:  How  now, 
what  would  you  have?  heere  is  not  for  you.  The 
daughter  being  of  somewhat  younger  sight  than  the 
mother,  puld  her  by  the  arme :  Mother,  mother 
(quoth  she)  it  is  a  gentlewoman,  she  is  in  silke,  and  fine, 
she  is  as  brave  as  our  young  landlady.  Is  she?  then 
let  us  go  see  what  she  is,  I  will  goe  talke  with  her  :  and 
so  with  a  countrey  curtsie,  Mistresse  (quoth  she)  whence 
come  you  ?  and  whither  will  you  ?  what  doo  you  lacke  ? 
and  what  young  boy  is  that  you  leade  so  ?  Good  mother 
(quoth  I)  a  poor  mistresse  as  it  fidles  out  I  came  firom 
the  campe,  and  am  going  I  know  not  whither. 

This  poore  boy  was  a  page  unto  a  capCaine,  a  firiend 
of  my  fathers,  who  with  two  other  gentlemen,  was  sent 
with  me  to  mine  uncles  house,  a  gentleman  heere  in  the 
oountrey.  But  my  friends  are  both  slaine  by  the 
enemies,  who  likewise  at  one  instant,  took  al  their 
leaves  of  the  world  togither.  This  little  lad  ondy 
escaped  away  with  roe  alive,  who  by  misfortune  caught 


a  hurt  first  in  the  thigh  with  a  bullet,  and  scarce  able 
to  go  alone,  hath  here  bene  hurt  againe  by  a  wilde 
bore,  at  the  foote  of  the  hUl.  yonder  by  the  woodside : 
but  he  hath  slaine  him:  for  witnesse,  behold  here  is 
some  of  his  greaoe.  But  because  the  poor  boy  is  some- 
what stifife,  with  the  hurt  of  his  legge,  I  boeech  you 
let  me  have  a  chamber,  and  a  bed  for  him,  and  not  of 
the  woorst,  I  will  content  you  wdl  for  it.  Yes,  mis- 
tresse (quoth  she),  with  all  my  heart,  come  neare,  God 
be  thanked  that  the  wilde  beast  is  dead :  oh  it  was  a 
vengeable  theefe,  hee  did  much  hurt  heere  in  the  coun- 
try, many  a  time  hath  he  made  me  leave  my  burthen 
of  sticks  behinde  mee :  hee  once  firaide  my  childe  here, 
almost  out  of  her  wits. 

Well  mother  (quoth  the  page),  I  warrant  you  now 
he  shall  do  no  more  hurt ;  I  am  the  last,  I  warrant  you, 
that  is,  or  will  be  slaine  by  the  wilde  bore  here  abouts. 
Wherefore  good  mother,  let  us  go  in  quickly  ;  I  find  my 
sdfe  somewhat  fiunt  with  bleeding :  Manrie  come 
(quoth  she),  mine  owne  sweete  boy,  and  therewith  she 
kist  his  cheeke.  Oh,  mother  (quoth  I),  I  thanke  you  ; 
believe  mee,  it  is  the  best  natured  boy  on  earth. 

Thus  in  we  went  with  him,  had  him  to  bed,  opened 
his  wounds,  washed  them  with  milke,  for  lacke  of  white 
wine :  and  then  asked  counsaile  of  the  old  woman, 
what  was  best  to  lay  to  the  hurt?  Tarre,  mistresse 
(quoth  shee),  we  commonly  use  when  the  wound  is  not 
deepe :  but,  berlady,  for  this  I  can  tdl  you  what  we 
will  doo,  a  little  flagre,  and  the  white  of  a  new  laid 
egge,  mingled  with  a  little  honey,  you  shall  see,  I  will 
make  a  medicine  for  him :  but  let  him  take  a  sleepe 
first,  oh  it  will  do  hun  good,  and  against  he  awake,  wee 
will  have  some  warme  thing  made  for  him.  Content, 
good  mother  (quoth  I),  with  twentie  thankes :  holde 
here  is  five  crownes,  take  them  to  you,  lay  out  what 
you  will  for  Gods  sake ;  if  any  good  toune  bee  neare 
send  for  some  white  wine  and  suger,  and  a  bottle  of 
good  ale.  Yes,  mistresse  (quoth  she),  and  God  His 
blessing  on  you :  whiles  this  holds,  you  shall  not  want 
any  thing,  and  when  this  is  gone,  ile  sell  all  the  sheep  I 
have,  before  ile  see  you  miscarrie.  Gramerde,  good 
mother  (quoth  I),  God  reward  you,  and  if  I  live,  and 
ever  be  able,  I  will  make  you  amends.  I  thanke  you, 
sweete  mistresse  (quoth  she).  But  see  the  boy  is  fieist 
asleepe.  Let  him  alone ;  my  daughter  shall  sit  here  at 
the  doore  to  watdi  when  hee  wakes,  and  if  he  need 
any  thing,  she  shall  see  him  have  it. 

Will  you  go  a  little  into  the  garden  and  gather  a 
flower?  (or  cockes  my  bones)  I  have  not  bid  you  drinke 
yet.  Come,  shall  we  have  a  messe  of  milke  and  a  peece 
of  cheese?  I  tell  you,  though  I  be  but  a  poore  woman, 
I  have  a  cup  of  good  ale  in  my  house ;  my  good  man 
kives  it,  and  hee  will  have  it,  and  he  is  worthie,  for  why  ? 
be  gets  it    Thus  went  this  old  woman  and  I  to  our 
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vittailes,  which  I  fell  too  full  savourly :  but  as  we  were 
sitting,  being  in  summer  time,  the  window  open  against 
us,  the  old  woman  espied  her  husband  comming  home, 
through  his  field  afore  the  doore :  now  under  his  arme 
he  had  a  burthen,  which  the  old  woman  mervailing  at : 
Mistresse  (quoth  she),  looke,  yonder  comes  my  good 
man  with  somewhat  under  his  arme ;  I  muse  what  it  is, 
shall  we  go  see?  Yea,  mother  (quoth  I),  and  so  we 
went  to  meete  the  olde  man,  whom  when  we  came  neare, 
we  perceived  it  was  a  hogs  head.  Nailes,  mistres  (quoth 
she),  what  have  my  man  brought  home,  on  Gods  name, 
a  hogs  head?  hath  he  come  by  it  trome?  Thus  at  last 
as  we  were  talking,  the  olde  man  put  off  his  cap,  and 
made  a  leg  or  two.  What,  landlady  (quoth  he),  how 
doo  your  mustriship?  I  have  good  news  for  you  to 
carrie  mine  old  mistresse ;  the  wilde  bore  is  dead,  and 
here  is  the  head  of  him. 

Gramerde  fjather  (quoth  I),  for  thy  good  newes ;  but 
I  pray  thee  be  covered,  thou  art  deceived.  No,  faith, 
man  (quoth  she),  but  it  is  a  good  gentlewoman ;  looke 
here,  man,  what  gold  she  hath  given  me ;  she  knowes 
of  the  wilde  bores  death  :  here  is  a  litle  lad  within  that 
kild  him  ;  he  is  asleepe.  Oh  he  is  sore  hurt.  When  he 
%rakes,  we  will  give  him  some  warme  drinke.  Is  it  true, 
woman?  (quoth  he).  Yea,  man  (quoth  she),  I  pray  you 
bid  this  gentlewoman  welcome,  and  to  morrow  go  to 
my  landladies,  and  tell  her  of  her ;  I  know  she  will  send 
for  her,  and  make  much  of  her,  and  for  the  boy  too : 
there  he  shall  be  well  tended,  and  have  better  things 
made  him  then  we  can  devise  for  him.  Yes  (quoth  he), 
I  care  not  if  I  goe  to  morrowe  morning.  Welcome, 
mistresse  (quoth  he),  I  pray  you  if  you  lack  any  thing 
here,  call  for  it. 

Thus  as  we  were  talking  togither,  in  comes  the  little 
gyrle.  Mother  (quoth  she) ,  the  gentlewomans  boy  would 
have  his  mistresse.  Oh  Lord  (quoth  I),  let  me  go  to 
him.  So  to  him  we  went  all,  asked  him  how  he  did  ? 
Mistresse  (quoth  he),  well;  and  better  (quoth  he),  I 
shall  be  shortly,  for  I  feele  my  selfe  at  a  good  poynt.  I 
am  content  to  go  whither  God  doth  cal  me.  With  that 
word,  I  sunk  presently  downe  to  the  ground,  and  living 
fai  a  traunoe  a  pretie  while,  at  last  I  came  to  my  selfe 
againe :  when  looking  on  the  poore  boy,  I  was  roidy  to 
&I1  dead  againe.  Good  mistresse  (quoth  he),  be  con- 
tented; doth  it  greeve  you  to  thinke  I  should  go  to 
heaven?  bdieve  me,  but  for  you,  I  would  not  wish  to 
live  any  longer.  Mother  (quoth  he  to  the  olde  woman), 
here,  hold  this  purse  full  of  gold ;  I  tooke  it  out  of  the 
dead  captains  pockets :  take  it,  spend  it,  but  let  not  my 
mistresse  want.  And  here  is  another  for  my  mistresse ; 
lay  it  up  for  her  till  she  demaund  it,  but  do  not  koope  it 
from  her,  for  Gods  sake.  Father,  looke  well  to  my 
good  mistresse,  it  is  the  best  gentlewoman  that  ever  was 
borne:  oh  what  paines  she  hath  taken  with  me,  in 


dressing  my  wounds,  in  leading  mee  up  and  downe,  not 
able  to  helpe  my  selfe.  Alas  I  her  parents  are  dead, 
and  she  farre  from  hex  fnends,  her  yeares  but  young,  her 
sorrows  great,  her  comfort  small,  and  she  alone :  if  you 
should  not  use  her  well,  you  will  soone  kill  her,  and  God 
will  plague  you.  Good  fether,  remember  my  words; 
and,  good  mistresse,  since  I  must  needs  bid  you 
farewell,  let  me  kisse  your  hand,  for  the  honour  I  boure 
unto  that  most  noble  and  vertuous  heart  of  yours,  which 
I  knowe  will  pray  unto  God  for  me.  Here,  my  sweete 
mistresse,  take  this  pearle  joye,  set  it  in  the  ring  that 
hangeth  at  mine  eare ;  weare  it  for  my  sake,  and  God 
send  you  great  joy  withalL 

Heere  is  the  letter  that  my  maister  sent  unto  your 
unde,  the  waxe  is  so  dried,  that  it  is  almost  open :  I 
beseech  you  reade  it.  Though  my  capadtie  bee  but 
grosse,  yet  sure  I  had  a  great  delight  in  hearing  of  my 
maisters  talke,  or  to  heare  divers  of  his  letters  reade. 
Therefore,  since  this  is  the  last  that  ever  I  looke  to  hear, 
good  mistres,  leave  your  teares  weeping,  and  do  me  this 
favour.  With  much  sobbing  and  sighing,  at  last,  as  I 
coukl,  I  read  him  these  lines. 


To  the  right  worshipful  his  very  good  friend^ 

Maister  H,  F.^  Goverfwur  of  such  a  towne^ 

This  with  all  speed  possible. 

Commendations  considered,  with  thanks  not  forgotten, 
for  continuall  courtesies,  present  good  will  doth  send 
you  this  newes  of  our  late  good  hap.  So  it  is,  that  we 
have  had  a  sore  conflict  with  the  enemie,  lost  many  of 
our  men,  and  put  to  hard  pushes.  But  in  the  ende  we 
drove  them  to  retire,  followed  them  to  their  fort,  drove 
them  out  of  their  skonce  home  to  their  doores,  laid 
batterie  to  the  walls,  made  breaches  in  many  places, 
entred  the  towne,  and  by  Gods  helpe  got  the  victorie ;  to 
God  be  given  the  glorie. 

Now  in  the  towne  we  found  none  of  our  countreymen 
nor  women,  but  this  litle  soule,  your  neare  neece  :  whose 
hazards  and  hard  unhappie  life,  I  referre  it  to  her  owne 
report.  God  hath  done  His  part  in  her,  and  the  wench 
is  well  minded ;  I  am  glad  to  have  found  her,  I  loved 
her  parents  well :  for  whose  and  for  my  sake,  I  pray 
you  use  her  well ;  she  is  worthie  to  be  made  much  of : 
let  this  page  attend  on  her,  and  send  these  gentlemen 
back  againe  to  me  with  all  speed,  that  I  may  heare  of  her 
safetie,  which  I  greatly  desire.  No  more,  but  God  keepe 
you.    From  the  campe,  this  present  and  alwaies. 

Your  friend  to  commaund,  F.  W. 

Oh  Lorde,  what  a  workl  of  miseries  brought  this  letter 
to  my  minde  1    First,  the  remembrance  of  my  parents 
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death,  then  my  hard  life  with  the  lawndresse,  my  libertie 
got  by  the  captain,  his  fiavour  so  greatly  eztoided  so 
little  to  my  good,  the  death  of  the  gallant  gentlemen,  my 
hard  escape  with  the  boy,  our  perplexitie  for  lack  of 
meate,  the  boyes  unhappie  hurt,  and  last  of  aD,  this 
deadlie  wound  by  the  wilde  bore :  which  of  these  was 
the  most  grievous  thought?  And  then  what  griefe  was  it 
to  thinke  of  them  all  togither?  Well,  to  set  me  in 
further  extremitie  of  sorrow. 

When  I  had  read  the  letter:  Mistresse  (quoth  the 
poore  boy),  now  I  thanke  you ;  I  see  I  was  sent  purposely 
to  attend  upon  you ;  now,  I  trust,  I  have  performed  my 
dutie,  I  can  but  ende  my  life  with  you.  Farewell,  good 
mistresse,  onoe  againe  let  me  kiss  your  hand :  which 
when  I  gave  him,  hee  dapt  it  earnestly  to  his  lippes,  and 
kist  it  twentie  times  togither.  And  fetching  a  deepe 
sigh,  held  up  his  eyes,  and  called  to  God  for  merde : 
and  with  th^  last  words,  Farewell,  good  mistresse,  the 
good  poore  wretch  let  go  my  hand,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost  '  But,  Lord  how  I  cried  1  Jesus,  how  the  old 
folkes  wept,  and  with  teares  intreated  me  to  take  it 
patiently !  Good  God  1  how  the  little  girle  cried.  Mother, 
mother,  fiather,  fiather.  And  oh,  sweete  Christ,  howe 
then  my  heart  throbbed,  and  was  readie  to  burst  with 
griefe  to  thinke  I  had  no  fiather,  no  mother,  no  companion, 
no  page,  no  freend,  nobody,  to  have  any  comfort  in  I 
WeU,  this  was  such  an  houre  of  sorrow,  as  never  poore 
soule  endured:  and  thus  I  continued,  till  what  with 
entreatie  of  the  olde  folkes,  that  had  me  out  of  the 
roome  where  the  boy  lay,  with  pittie  to  see  the  olde 
folkes  lament  with  mee :  and  with  crying  so  much,  I 
could  crie  no  longer,  and  with  Gods  gratious  perswasion, 
I  tooke  it  as  quietlie  as  I  ooulde,  and  for  that  night  I 
got  mee  to  bedde,  where  how  little  I  slept,  I  leave  to 
indifferent  judgements. 

The  cnde  of  the  second  Miserit. 


TTu  third  time  of  Miserie  with  the 
Sheepheards  wife. 

Now,  the  next  morning  when  I  awaked  (having  had 
little  rest  an  night),  comes  the  old  woman  to  call  me  up. 
Mistresse  (quoth  she),  you  will  but  hurt  your  sdfe  with 
lying  in  bc^d ;  come,  you  must  leame  to  rise  a  litle 
earlier  shortly.  Oh  God,  thought  I,  now  doo  I  feare 
that  afterwards  fell  out:  the  boy  they  carried  out  to 
buriall  to  a  church  a  mile  off,  but  would  not  let  me 
follow  him,  except  I  would  put  off  my  apparell,  and 
put  on  an  old  russet  peticoate  of  her  daughters :  which 
I  was  contented  to  doo ;  for  the  good  wiU  I  bare  unto 


the  boy  in  his  life,  I  would  see  him  buried,  though  I 
had  gone  in  a  peece  of  an  olde  sacke,  as  (alas !)  that 
was  a  little  better.  Well,  now  began  a  new  miserie : 
after  I  had  (with  soriowe  enough),  seene  the  boy  buried, 
I  returned  home,  as  one  as  ready  to  go  to  the  grave  as 
he.  But,  Lord,  to  see  the  villany  of  these  olde  folkes  ; 
the  olde  woman  had  devised,  and  so  had  schoolde  her 
husband,  to  say  as  shee  sayde,  that  I  and  the  poore  boye 
were  brother  and  sister,  that  walking  up  the  forrest, 
shee  found  lying  in  a  higfae  way,  begging  of  almes ; 
and  for  that  we  were  a  couple  of  pretie  children,  shee 
had  a  minde  to  us,  and  for  pittie  tooke  us  home.  Nowe 
the  boye  was  somewhat  sickly  with  fruite,  berries, 
plummes,  and  such  geare  that  he  had  eaten  abroade, 
that  when  he  came  to  good  lodging  and  good  dyet, 
he  even  turned  up  his  heeles.  This  was  I  also  threatned 
to  say,  or  else  I  were  as  good,  &c.  Nowe  thinke  of  my 
extreame  miserie,  my  last  worldly  comfort,  my  good 
companion,  the  poore  page  gone.  Alas !  That  ever  I 
was  borne ;  I  dye  to  thinke  what  woes  I  now  was  to 
endure. 

Now  being  come  home,  I  was  even  faire  set  to  hem- 
ming of  such  hempen  stuffe,  and  with  such  needle  and 
thread  as  my  tender  fingers  were  never  used  too :  but 
now  must  of  force  leame  to  acquaint  my  selfe  withalL 
But  it  was  even  a  peece  of  worke  [not]  fit  for  mee  at  that 
time,  for  mine  eyes  were  so  sore  with  weeping  for  the 
death  of  the  poore  boye,  that  I  was  not  able  scarce  to  see 
the  threads,  as  great  as  they  were.  Oh,  vilde  creatures, 
of  such  cankred  mindes,  who  could  be  so  hard  hearted  I 
Now  was  my  poore  pages  words  forgotten.  Now  were 
my  crownes  that  should  have  bin  my  comfort  fallen  out 
to  be  the  ground  of  all  my  calamitie. 

For  not  many  days  after,  when  the  olde  woman  and 
her  good  man  had  tolde  over  their  golde,  and  sawe  well 
what  summe  it  did  amount  unto,  then  fell  the  olde 
fellowe  to  purchase  a  peece  of  lande  and  a  fayre  house 
uppon  it.  And  nowe  Jacke  will  bee  gentleman,  no 
longer  a  sheepheard :  now  sheepheards  must  make  a 
legge,  and  doo  reverence  to  this  fellowe.  But,  Lord, 
how  il&vouredlie  the  olde  woman  could  gentlewoman 
it  Well,  now  began  my  miserie  indeede,  to  see  my 
money  laide  out  for  others  conunoditie,  and  I  nothing 
the  better,  but  a  great  deale  the  worse  for  it :  oh,  it 
kilde  my  heart,  and  yet  I  could  not  dye,  and  kill  my 
selfe  I  would  not,  for  feare  of  Gods  displeasure :  for 
desperation  is  the  high  way  to  damnation  :  God  deliver 
mee  from  that  ill  thought.  So  then  passing  on  the  time 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  was  now  sent  into  a  miserie  of 
miseries;  I  must  both  become  a  double  servant,  and 
halfe  a  mistresse.  I  must  serve  the  olde  woman,  I 
must  leame  to  spinne,  to  reele,  to  carde,  to  knit,  to 
wash  buckes ;  and  by  hande  brew,  bake,  make  mault, 
reape,  binde  sheaves,  weede  in  the  garden,  milke,  serve 
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hogges,  make  cleane  theyr  houses  within  doores,  make 
beddes,  sweepe  filthy  houses,  rubbe  dirtie  ragges,  beate 
out  the  Okie  coverlets,  drawe  up  olde  holes :  then  to  the 
kitchln,  turne  the  spltte,  although  it  was  but  seldome, 
for  we  had  not  rost  meate  often :  then  sooure  pottes, 
wash  dishes,  fetch  in  wood,  make  a  fire,  scalde  milke 
pannes,  wash  the  cheme  and  butter  dishes,  wring  up  a 
cheese  clout,  set  every  thing  in  good  order.  And,  alas  I 
to  all  this  was  but  another  maid  and  I,  and  it  was  such 
an  idle  droyle,  that  shee  would  almost  do  nothing  but 
sleepe,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  worke  was  turned 
to  my  hand. 

Nowe  for  all  my  paines,  I  was  fiune  to  content  my 
selfe  with  a  cup  of  sowre  whigge,  or  a  dish  of  sowre  milke, 
and  a  crust  of  browne  blacke  bread :  lye  upon  a  matte  at 
night,  in  one  sheete,  and  that  so  course,  as  everie  threed 
was  readie  to  runne  through  my  ribbes.  Judge,  gentle- 
women, how  little  was  my  rest ;  jret  use  made  mee  in 
time  (too  long)  abide  it  a  little  better  then  at  first. 

This  life  continued  I,  till  the  peece  of  land  and  the  Hayre 
house  was  purchased :  then  was  other  maides  taken  in, 
and  I  put  to  another  office,  a  greater  miserie  to  my  mind 
than  that  before. 

Nowe,  forsooth,  I  must  attend  uppon  my  young 
mistresse,  the  olde  womans  daughter,  the  most  ilfavoured 
and  untowarde  urchin  that  ever  was  borne:  This  baggage 
must  I  go  teach  her  booke,  and  forsooth  touch  her  I 
must  not,  but  Good  mistresse,  looke  on  your  booke :  Yea, 
that  is  a  fayre  gentlewoman,  when  shee  saide  never  a 
word,  but  I  was  fiune  to  speake  for  her.  If  I  complained 
of  hor,  then.  Oh  you  thinke  much  of  your  paynes ;  would 
you  have  her  reade  as  well  as  you  the  first  daye?  Go, 
come  not  to  mee  with  such  twittle  twattle ;  then  go  to 
the  gyrle.  Ha,  mouse,  doth  she  say  thou  wilt  not  leame? 
Marrie  she  lyes.  Holde  heere,  wilt  thou  have  a  plum  or 
an  apple?  yea  marrie,  it  is  a  good  gyrle :  then  was  I 
glad  to  get  apples  and  peares,  and  sudb  geere,  to  bring 
her  to  the  bodce.  And  then  the  apish  elfe  for  my  heart 
would  not  say  a  word,  so  that  I  could  not  for  my  life  but 
give  her  a  little  slap  on  the  shoulders :  and  if  I  did  but 
even  touch  her,  the  monkie  would  set  out  the  throate, 
and  crie  so  vengeouslie,  that  to  it  must  the  mother  come : 
and  then.  How  now  gyrle?  tell  me,  doth  shee  beate  thee : 
Minion,  you  were  best  not  touch  her,  see  you  ?  the  wench 
would  leame  wdl  enough,  and  you  were  willing  to  teach 
her :  wen,  you  were  best  use  her  gently,  least  yee  fiue 
the  worse  for  h ;  and  so  away  shee  goes. 

Nowe  would  I  sit  weeping  for  greefe,  that  the  squall 
woulde  leame  no  Ceister :  and  if  the  hilding  had  got  out 
of  my  sight,  that  then  shee  had  ranne  padling  out  of  my 
sight,  and  by  chaunce  spotted  any  of  her  cloathes,  or 
taken  a  DbUI,  (and  yet  it  was  olde  inough,  beeing  betwixt 
seven  and  eight  yeeres  of  age,  to  go  alone) ;  jret,  as  I  say, 
if  ought  were  amisse  with  her,  I  wascbeckt,  snibd,  called 


proud  minks,  rated  like  a  dogge,  and  nowe  and  then 
beaten  so  extreamely,  if  the  old  crone  were  in  an  angrie 
moode,  as  shee  was  seldome  little  better.  But  yet  the 
olde  man  (I  remember)  many  times,  when  shee  was  laying 
on  mee  with  a  faggot  stick,  he  would  come  and  pluck 
her  off  me,  and  say :  Why,  wife,  forbear  her :  doo  not 
use  her  so  aruelly ;  let  us  not  alltogether  forgette  our 
selves :  wife,  we  are  the  better  for  her,  remember  the 
boyes  wordes,  surely  God  will  plague  ui  for  iL  Tush, 
woulde  shee  say,  meddle  with  your  men,  let  me  alone 
with  my  maides,  you  are  a  foole,  you  were  best  prate 
that  all  the  worlde  may  heare  you.  Foole,  I  thinke  you 
are  madde ;  and  I  be  plagued,  you  shall  not  be  the  worse 
for  it,  I  warrant  you.  Thus  woulde  the  olde  man,  yet 
somewhat  speake  for  mee,  and  if  I  were  in  the  way,  then 
was  I  the  better  at  quiet :  and  many  times  I  did  marke 
the  olde  fellow,  who  for  kind  heart,  ytX  to  thinke  of  my 
abuse,  he  would  fetch  a  deepe  sigh  or  two,  and  so,  with 
the  wator  in  his  eyes,  he  would  go  his  way  from  her. 

Now  when  she  was  out  of  doores,  he  would  come  to 
me,  and  sometime  out  of  his  pocket  he  would  phick  a 
peece  of  white  bread  and  rost  meate,  that  he  would  steale 
from  his  wife,  and  give  me  in  secret,  and  now  and  then 
he  would  pluck  me  forth  a  peece  of  gold  or  two,  and  bid 
me  lay  it  up  for  my  marriage,  if  he  should  die  before  his 
wife.  Why?  shee  was  so  hard  hearted,  that  hee  was 
afrayde  I  should  have  nothing.  Thus  was  yet  the  good 
olde  man  somewhat  kinder  hearted  of  the  two,  and  the 
money  that  I  had  of  him  from  time  to  time,  I  would  lay 
uppe  as  he  bade  me.  But  in  his  absence,  thus  continued 
I  in  the  olde  womans  handling,  till  it  pleased  God  for 
her  wicked  mind,  to  laye  His  plague  upon  her.  After  I 
had  passed  away  three  or  foure  yeares  with  her  in  this 
miseries,  then  fell  the  olde  woman  sicke  of  the  goute, 
which  held  her  so  sore  in  the  feete,  toes,  fingers,  knees, 
and  almost  all  her  joynts,  that  shee  could  neither  go, 
sit,  stand,  nor  lie  in  rest :  oh,  shee  was  so  extremely 
tormented,  that  (notwithstanding  all  her  crudtie  towards 
me),  it  greeved  me  even  at  the  heart,  and  made  me  shed 
many  a  teare  to  see  her  in  such  taking :  but  ytX  I  had 
such  a  miserie  with  her  in  this  time  of  her  sicknesse,  and 
almost  would  have  killed  any  but  mee :  such  an*  ill  sent 
of  oyntments  and  medicines,  that  she  layde  to  her  lame 
joyntes,  such  adoo  in  making  her  ready  and  having  her 
to  bedde,  such  a  filthy  sight  to  see  her  spitting  upon  the 
walles,  such  a  vile  ayre  as  was  in  her  chamber :  what 
with  her  filthie  fleame  that  she  spitte  about  the  chamber, 
and  with  the  beastly  sweate  of  her  unholsome  flesh,  that 
a  dogge  would  have  scarce  beene  able  to  abide  the  roome. 
Yet  was  I  enforced  still  to  tarrie,  sometimes  so  long,  till 
I  was  almost  stifled,  and  oft  constrained  to  make  all  her 
medicines,  so  loathsome  to  my  stoniacke,  that  I  was  oft 
ready  to  svround  with  fiilnesse  of  the  ill  ayre,  that  it  did 
halfe  overcome  me. 
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This  wearie  life  lead  I,  till  it  pleased  God  to  take  away 
this  cursed  creature  out  of  the  world,  whose  covetous 
minde,  even  at  the  houre  of  death,  called  for  the  keyes  of 
her  chest,  and  scarce  contenting  her  selie  to  call  to  God 
for  merde,  without  either  minde  of  the  pages  wordes,  or 
my  good  service,  or  cheefdy  of  Gods  displeasure :  her 
husband,  her  daughter,  and  one  or  two  of  her  neighbours 
about  her,  with  the  keyes  in  her  hand,  not  giving  me  one 
groat,  in  a  suddaine  sore  pang  (halfe  franticke)  dyed. 

This  miserable  life  continued  with  mee  for  the  space  of 
foure  yeare,  or  there  abouts,  and  longer  had  continued, 
had  not  God  by  her  death  sent  me  comfort,  which  lasted 
not  long.  For  that  now  having  passed  a  few  dayes  in 
some  better  estate  with  this  olde  widower,  then  I  had 
done,  in  the  time  of  his  wives  (it  goes  against  my  stomack 
to  tearm  her  mine  olde  mistresse)  life.  This  old  man, 
beeing  as  it  were  betwixt  fiftie  and  threescore  yeares  of 
age,  and  somewhat  sickly,  made  mee  his  nurse ;  I  must 
looke  to  him,  make  him  brothes,  have  him  to  bedde, 
make  him  readie  in  the  morning,  warme  his  slippers,  and 
his  staffe  end,  keepe  his  chamber  cleane,  whidi  was  so 
filthie  with  his  spitting,  that  it  greeved  me  to  come  into  it. 
Beleeve  me,  it  is  no  little  miserie  to  a  yong  minde  to  be 
an  olde  mans  nurse :  well,  yet  for  his  kinde  and  honest 
usage  of  me,  I  could  (aire  better  away  with  him,  then 
with  the  olde  woman,  which  hee  seeing,  made  verie  much 
of  mee,  and  committed  unto  my  charge  the  keyes  of  his 
counting  house,  where  his  money  lay,  the  keyes  of  his 
chests,  and  in  a  manner  the  charge  of  all  his  house. 

Nowe  in  this  good  life,  I  continued  but  two  monthes, 
when  the  olde  man  fdl  verie  sore  sicke,  and  beeing  in  great 
daunger  of  death,  sent  for  one  or  two  of  his  neighbours  : 
of  which  in  one  hee  did  repose  his  spedall  trust,  for  per- 
fonnaunce  of  his  wiU.  Which  finding  himselfe  verie 
weake,  and  fjeunt,  he  made  verie  short :  but  I  remember 
thus  much  he  sayde  of  mee.  Good  cosen,  I  beseech  you 
bee  good  to  this  wench  ;  let  her  have  the  five  hundreth 
poundes,  that  I  give  her :  my  daughter  shall  have  a  good 
portion  enough,  besides  her  landes.  I  pray  you  take 
care  to  see  this  wench  doo  well,  let  her  not  lackeany 
thing :  I  and  mine  have  beene  the  better  for  her,  so  God 
blesse  her,  and  all  you :  God  have  merde  upon  mee ; 
and  so  calling  mee  to  him,  taking  mee  by  one  hande, 
tooke  his  daughter  by  the  other,  and  willed  her  take  mee 
by  the  hand.  Which  done,  first  he  kist  her,  and  then 
me,  and  after  uttered  his  last  speech.  Daughter,  thou 
knowest  howe  well  this  wench  hath  deserved  at  our 
handes :  as  your  handes,  so  let  your  hearts  be  joyned  ; 
shee  hath  brought  you  that  you  are  the  better  for,  and 
taught  you  that  you  are  bound  unto  her  for.  As  either 
thou  lovest  me  now,  or  ever  doost  thinke  to  have  love 
at  Gods  hand,  make  much  of  her,  and  in  all  respects  use 
her  as  thy  selfe :  I  am  not  able  to  talke  any  longer  unto 
you ;  God  blesse  you  both.    Good  cosen,  remember  my 


woordes  ;  for  Gods  sake,  looke  well  to  this  wench,  and 
make  much  of  her :  Lord,  have  mereie  uppon  mee,  and 
so  faxe  you  welL  Thus  dyed  the  good  olde  man,  and 
thus  spnmg  anew  my  sorrowfull  miseries,  which  fell  out 
asfolloweth. 

The  tndi  eftJu  third  Miserie, 


The  fourth  Miserie. 

While  I  was  weeping  almost  mine  eyes  out,  with 
sorrow  of  this  good  old  mans  death,  the  executors,  as 
careless  of  his  words,  as  he  and  his  wife  of  my  poore 
pages  speech,  no  sooner  was  the  life  well  out  of  the  body 
of  him,  and  he  scarcely  cold,  but  they  came  to  me  for 
the  keyes  of  all  the  chests  in  the  houses :  and  presently 
tooke  an  inventorie  of  all  things  bdonging  to  the 
houses.  Which  (while  they  were  dooing)  what  oonspi- 
rade  was  wrought  against  me  1  The  covetous  villains 
(loath  to  let  me  have  the  sum  bequeathed  unto  me), 
went  imto  a  maide  in  the  house,  who  envying  my  litle 
fiivour,  and  credit  with  the  old  man,  did  agree  (by  their 
perswasions,  and  bribes  togither)  to  accuse  me  of  fellony 
in  this  sort.    So  out  she  comes  among  them. 

Syr  (quoth  she),  to  the  trusted  cardesse  man,  the 
chide  executor,  have  you  not  the  keye  of  such  a  chest, 
pointing  to  mine?  No  (quoth  they),  not  jret.  Well, 
(quoth  shee),  there  is  something  in  it  worth  the  search- 
ing for.  So  then  they  came  to  me  for  the  keye,  which 
in  that  sorrow  of  minde,  making  as  little  account  of  the 
chest,  keye,  or  that  was  in  it,  as  of  mysdfe,  I  tooke 
it  to  them :  wherewith  presently  they  went  unto  the 
chest,  and  the  maide  with  them.  To  whom  (before  my 
face)  they  gave  the  one  halfe  part  of  my  mony,  and 
the  other  to  the  poore,  calling  me  hippocriticall  queane, 
I  mought  leave  my  weeping  wdl  inough :  ah,  young 
whore,  had  she  cozoned  the  old  man  of  so  much  money  ? 

So  then  they  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  how  I  came 
by  all  that  money?  I  tolde  them  (as  it  was)  by  gift  of 
the  olde  man,  and  wherefore.  For  that  (quotli  I)  he 
thought  me  worthie  of  no  lesse,  as  was  well  scene  by 
that  hee  had  further  bequeathed  me.  Yea  (quoth  the 
vile  maide),  much  giving:  I  will  tell  you  what,  my 
mistresse  knew  her  fashions  well  inough,  she  was  the 
death  of  her ;  you  may  see  how  she  loved  her,  she  would 
not  give  her  a  groate.  But  she  had  the  vaine  of  mine 
olde  maister ;  aske  my  young  mistresse  heere,  she  was 
so  proude  after  mine  olde  mistresse  death,  that  she 
would  be  haile  fellow  with  her.  Yea  (quoth  she),  that 
she  would. 

How  now,  minks  (quoth  the  chede  executor,  the 
author  of  all  this  villanie).  how  like  you  this  geare? 
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You  shall  have  five  hundred  pounds,  yea  mairie  shall 
you,  for  robbing  the  olde  man  of  his  goods.  Oh,  you 
will  make  a  trimme  peeoe,  if  you  hold  on  as  jrou  begin. 
This  is  well  for  a  beginning ;  I  see  you  love  to  begin 
betimes.  Yea,  syr  (quoth  the  arrant  honest  mayde 
againe),  I  am  sure  she  stole  it  from  my  maister :  for 
divers  times  when  he  had  sent  her  into  his  counting 
house,  she  would  serve  her  selfe  as  shee  list :  now  shee 
thought  because  hee  had  inougb,  it  would  never  be 
mist.  I  had  tolde  him  of  it  long  ago,  but  that  nobody 
might  be  welcome  to  him  with  any  ill  tale  of  her.  And 
therefore  till  now  I  never  said  any  thing ;  but  because  I 
see  her  have  so  much  beqiieathed  her,  and  yet  will  not 
oonfesse  it  of  her  selfe,  I  have  thought  good  thus  to  bring 
it  to  light. 

I  have  seene  her  my  selfe,  when  shee  hath  put  three 
or  foure  peeoes  of  golde  into  her  chest  at  once.  And 
therefore  now  you  see  what  shee  is,  thinke  of  her 
aocordinglie. 

Yes,  marrie  (quoth  the  executor),  that  I  will  And  so 
sending  for  the  constable,  who  with  mine  accuser  this 
maide,  sent  mee  before  an  unjust  justice,  who  having 
heard  my  accusation,  when  I  beg^  to  aunswere  for 
myself,  cut  me  off  short :  and  with  Ha  I  idle  huswife, 
the  world  is  too  full  of  such,  bidde  away  with  mee 
to  the  gayle,  whither  (in  hope  of  death,  wearie  of  life),  I 
went  as  vrillingly  as  to  a  place  of  greater  pleasure: 
where,  howwofully  I  passed  the  time,  I  leave  to  the 
judgements  of  such  as  have  escaped  thraldome  and  live 
atlibertie. 

This  onley  I  will  recite,  the  filthy  ayre  of  the  place, 
pestered  with  infectious  persons,  the  losse  of  light  (the 
comfort  of  the  minde),  in  so  dark  a  hole  as  one  could 
scarce  see  one  another,  the  hard  lodging  upon  the  bare 
earth:  the  hearing  of  songs,  laughings,  and  other 
tokens  of  mirth  of  passengers  by  the  doore  that  lived  at 
libertie:  the  hunger  and  thirst  so  great,  and  releefe 
so  little :  and,  last  of  all,  the  oompanie  of  such  accursed 
creatiures  as  in  their  offences  had  passed  the  boimdes  of 
Christianitie :  such  vile  behaviour  among  them,  such 
blaspheming  of  God,  such  cursing  of  the  world,  such 
desperate  inventions,  such  filthy  oomplections,  and  such 
beastly  conditions,  such  sighing  on  one  side,  and  sob- 
bing on  the  other :  such  weeping,  such  wayling,  such 
wringing  of  hands,  and  sometime  such  terrible  cries,  as 
were  enough  to  pearce  through  the  walls,  or  at  the  least, 
breake  the  beam  of  them  that  were  within  them :  oh, 
most  miserable  life. 

Well,  this  life  continued  so  long  till  the  time  of  Ses- 
sions came,  the  prisons  should  be  emptied,  prisoners 
should  be  called,  the  guihie  condemned  and  executed, 
and  the  guUtksse  discharged. 

Now  when  the  time  was  come,  and  I  among  the 
prisoners  sent  for  to  the  barre,  and  my  accuser  there 


readie  to  tell  her  tale  against  me,  the  sheepheards 
daughter  (by  me  made  the  young  gentlewoman,  in  time 
of  my  imprisonment  being  married)  came  with  her 
husband  to  see  and  heare  mine  arraingnment. 

Now  as  I  stoode  at  the  barre,  so  soone  as  I  beheld 
her,  I  swounded,  but  anon  being  called  to  the  barre 
againe,  I  held  up  my  hand,  and  being  asked  Guiltie  or 
not,  looking  againe  upon  this  young  gentlewoman, 
being  great  with  childe.  Oh  my  Lord,  (quoth  I),  let  that 
young  gentlewoman  with  the  great  belly  answere  for 
me :  for  I  can  say  nothing  for  my  selfe  :  Guiltie  ?  I 
should  condemn  my  selfe.  Not  ?  you  would  aske,  how 
I  would  be  tryed :  and  I  would  answere,  by  God  and 
this  young  gentlewoman,  and  none  else.  Susanna  was 
accused  by  two  of  the  Elders :  litle  Daniel  delivered 
her,  by  the  just  will  of  God.  The  olde  miser,  and  this 
nuude  my  accuser,  God  by  this  gentlewoman  may  show 
to  be  as  untrue  as  they.  Gods  will  be  done,  I  vdll  say 
no  more,  use  your  authoritie,  I  feare  not  death. 

This  gentlewoman  hearing  my  speech,  considering 
my  case,  remembring  what  good  shee  had  got  by  mee, 
not  forgetting  her  fathers  words  :  and  last  of  all  fearing 
Gods  high  displeasure,  suddenly  stept  downe  unto  the 
barre,  beseeching  the  judges  to  cause  my  irons  to  bee 
knocked  off,  which  they  granted :  tooke  me  by  the 
hand,  and  falling  on  knee  before  the  judges,  pronounced 
these  words. 

My  lords,  to  dally  with  the  world  in  some  causes,  is 
daunger  of  death  :  but  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  to  dallie 
with  God,  may  purchase  damnation  :  oh  my  Lords,  I 
am  to  aske  God  great  forgivenesse,  for  my  hainous 
offence,  in  seeing  her  miserie  so  great,  without  redresse 
or  releefe  unto  this  houre.  Her  imprisonment  for 
mine  offence,  her  arraignement  for  my  fellony,  and  her 
discredit  and  defame,  for  my  de&ult.  My  lord,  indeede 
the  money  was  my  feuhers,  and  I  stole  it :  the  day 
before  I  fell  sicke,  I  found  the  keyes  of  his  cubborde, 
I  tooke  out  the  money,  and  finding  the  chest  open, 
threw  it  into  it,  and  covered  it  with  the  fowie  napkin,  as 
it  was  found,  minding  to  have  carried  it  to  mine  owne 
chest :  but  hearing  one  come  up  the  stayres,  I  flimg  it 
in  thyther,  for  haste,  fearing  to  be  discried  before  I 
should  get  to  mine  owne  chest,  standing  two  chambers 
off,  but  meant,  when  they  that  came  up  the  stayres  were 
gone,  to  have  taken  it  out,  and  caried  it  into  mine  owne 
chest :  but  up  comes  shee  her  selfe,  and  as  she  past  by 
her  chest,  (finding  it  open)  she  dapt  downe  the  lid,  and 
sok>cktit. 

Now  my  &ther  coming  home  verie  sicke,  she  went 
to  him,  made  a  fire  in  his  chamber,  watcht  by  him  all 
night,  and  untill  he  died,  never  stirde  from  him.  Nowe 
the  maide  perhaps,  seeing  me,  and  thinking  that  wee 
two  had  beene  halfes  in  this  bootie,  envying  this  poore 
gentlewomans  deserved  favour,  and  yet  not  daring  to 
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Bocasc  me,  hath  heere  wrongfully  accused  her,  ntteriy 
gttiltlesse  of  the  matter,  or  knowing  of  the  money. 
Though  being  taken  of  suddaine,  in  eztremitie  of  sor- 
row, she  said  shee  knew  not  what. 

But  now,  my  lordes,  that  you  have  the  oflGendour, 
discharge  the  prisoner  ;  and  if  the  daughter  for  robbing 
of  her  father  deserve  death,  let  me  have  judgement 
without  further  lawe  ?  Now  were  the  judges  appalde, 
the  people  amazed,  the  husbande  astonished  at  his 
wives  tale,  mine  accusers  afraide,  my  selfe  a  little  com- 
forted. 

But  yet  seeing  the  kinde  nature  of  the  yong  gentle- 
woman, that  would  rather  wrongfully  cast  her  selfe, 
and  her  little  one,  both  away,  then  see  judgement  passe 
uppon  mee  unjustly,  my  heart  was  so  fiill  of  sorrowe, 
with  a  deepe  sighe,  I  brought  out  these  wordes  :  My 
lord,  the  Lord  of  lordes  dooth  knowe  this  tale  to  bee 
untrue,  and  her  unguiltie.  For  indeede  I  tooke  the 
money,  but  given,  not  stolne  :  I  laide  it  in  my  selfe  :  not 
given  mee,  I  vowe  for  any  ill  desert,  but  uppon  good 
will,  and  that  upon  good  cause.  Shall  I  say  mine 
accusers  have  doone  me  wrong  ?  yea,  they  have  accused 
mee  of  money  stolne,  found  in  my  chest ;  the  money 
they  founde,  I  not  denie,  the  stealing  let  them  approve. 
I  am  but  a  yoimg  wench,  God  be  on  my  side,  I  care  not 
who  be  against  mee,  now  let  mine  accusers  say  their 
mindes.  With  that  came  the  maide  to  the  bar.  My 
lords  (quoth  she),  to  deare  both  these  persons,  of  this 
fellonious  crime,  I  heere  craving  pardon  of  God  for 
wrongful  accusation  of  this  guiltlesse  prisoner,  forgive- 
nesse  at  her  hand,  for  the  wrong  I  have  done  her,  and 
of  my  young  mistresse,  for  the  hurt  I  have  wrought  her, 
being  with  childe,  to  bring  her  to  this  arraignment, 
where  she  would  bring  her  selfe  unto  as  untimely  as 
undeserved  a  death,  and  with  oonfesston  of  offence, 
shame  of  the  same,  of  you  my  lord,  and  all  the  world 
besides,  humblie  beseeching  pardon  I  will  heere  unfolde 
the  secret  of  all  this  endightment. 

My  lord,  it  is  not  unknowne  to  a  number  here  pre- 
sent, that  I  have  bene  a  long  time  servant  of  the  sheep- 
heards :  this  prisoner  I  knew,  since  the  first  houre  of 
her  comming  to  this  house,  not  brought  home  (as  mine 
olde  mistresse  saide)  but  comming  to  her  doore  by 
chance,  travelling  with  a  page  with  her,  who  was  the 
death  of  the  wilde  bore  in  the  sandie  hill :  which  com- 
bat cost  him  his  life.  It  were  a  tragedie  to  tdl  you  the 
discourse  of  her  oonuning  thither :  but  this  in  breefe  : 
the  boy  that  was  buried  heere  at  Whitsuntide  last,  was 
hee  who  brought  with  him  such  store  of  crownes,  as 
purchased  the  land  that  my  maister  left  my  mistresse. 
Now  whether  he  had  good  cause  to  love  her  or  not  I 
referre  to  your  judgements. 

My  lord,  the  money  my  maister  gave  her,  in  her 
curst  mistresse  time,  to  hdp  her  yet  toward  her  mar- 


riage, if  he  should  cfaaunoe  to  die  before  his  wife,  whose 
covetous  minde  (he  feared)  would  afibord  her  litle  or 
nothing  :  shee  hath  beene  a  good  mistresse  they  might 
say  (if  they  were  now  living)  tmto  them  :  and  I  will 
DOW  say,  for  a  servant,  there  was  never  a  truer,  more 
painefiUl,  nor  kinde  hearted  wench  in  the  world  ;  no 
fiuilt  in  her,  but  too  much  sorrow  (which  well  consi- 
dered) was  cause  too  much  for  any  good  gentlewoman 
in  the  world.  And,  my  lord,  a  gentlewoman  she  is  ; 
for  proofe,  heere  is  a  letter  that  shee  brought  with  her 
to  the  house  ;  she  lost  it,  and  I  found  it,  and  until  this 
day  have  kept  it.  Therewith  shee  gave  him  the  letter, 
which  as  hee  perusing.  My  lord  (quoth  she),  if  there  be 
any  theefe,  it  is  I,  who  by  Cedse  accusation  of  another, 
would  openly  steale  her  money  out  of  her  chest,  ho- 
nestly come  by.  Wherefore,  if  law  passe  upon  any,  let 
me  have  it,  that  most  justly  have  deserved  it.  With 
that,  stept  unto  the  barre  the  olde  executor,  the  author 
of  all  the  accusation.  My  lords  (quoth  he),  the  maide 
hath  told  a  true  tale,  and  sufficient  to  approove  both 
the  other  guiltlesse,  yet  hath  she  not  tolde  what  she 
might :  she  is  not  onele  guiltie,  but  another  more 
worthy  death,  which  is  the  author  of  all  this  misdiiefe, 
and  that  is  I,  who  seeking  to  defeate  the  gentlewoman 
of  the  summe  bequeathed  her,  with  fieure  woords  en- 
tised,  and  with  bribes  perswaded  this  maide  unto  this 
villanie.  Who  beeing  poore,  and  having  received  the 
half  of  that  I  found  in  the  chest,  was  content  heere  to 
oonfirme  her  accusation.  But  now  having  the  feare  of 
God  before  her  eyes,  repents  her  of  the  foct,  and  crav- 
ing pardon,  hath  bewrayed  the  whole  effect  of  our  most 
villainous  trecherie  :  if  then,  a  theefe  that  would  rob  a 
virgin  of  her  dowrie,  entise  a  maide  to  folly,  and  seek 
the  death  of  a  guiltlesse  person,  by  such  unchristian 
oonspirade,  be  worthie  to  deserve  death,  let  me  have 
my  desert,  for  I  desire  it. 

Jesus  blesse  us  (quoth  a  number  of  the  people),  who 
ever  heard  such  an  arraignment  ?  A  great  while  there 
was  such  a  noise  among  them,  that  till  silence  was  cryed, 
wee  could  not  heare  the  judges :  at  last,  when  all  was 
still 

Gentlewoman  (quoth  the  judge),  by  your  letter  that  I 
have  read,  I  see  what  you  are,  and  whence  yofi  come ; 
of  your  travaile,  I  will  talke  more  at  home  with  you. 

From  3rour  accusation  I  dischaige  you,  and  this  order 
I  take  before  you.  The  gentlewoman  there  with  you,  for 
that  shee  is  with  childe,  I  commit  to  your  judgement : 
after  her  deliverance,  what  punishment  shee  shall  have 
to  content  you :  her  landes  and  goods  (as  your  owne  of 
right),  I  give  you.  The  mayde  for  her  accusation  shall 
presenUy  as  you  will,  be  handled  before  you ;  her  money 
received,  she  shall  repay  you.  The  executor  shall  pay 
you  double  the  summe  bequeathed  you :  his  lands  and 
goods  shall  be  confiscate  for  the  oonspixade  against  you, 
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and  his  death  you  shall  see  (if  you  will)  to  satisfie  you  : 
if  not,  say  what  you  will,  it  shall  be  done,  we  will  graunt 
it  you. 

Then,  my  lords  (quoth  I),  the  gentlewoman  shall  have 
her  land  and  living  still,  in  reoompenoe  of  her  kinde  love 
in  offering  her  life  for  me.  The  mayde  shall  have  her 
money  still,  for  revealing  the  villany ;  her  pardon  I  graunt, 
for  confession  of  offence,  and  hei^eforth  I  will  that  shee 
shall  attend  upon  me.  And  the  executor  shall  pay  me 
my  money  bequeathed  me,  and  hee  and  the  mayden 
shall  aske  me  forgivenesse  before  all  this  companie,  and 
I  will  heartily  forgive  her  conspiracie.  Good  my  lord, 
gratmt  me  this  fiivour,  and  so  tomorrow,  or  sometime 
ere  long,  this  gentlewoman  and  I  will  waite  upon  you  ; 
till  when,  and  alwayes,  God  preserve  you. 

Content  (quoth  he) ;  so  order  was  taken,  the  offendors 
asked  forgivenesse,  pardon  was  graunted :  other  prisoners 
were  called,  and  I  with  the  gentlewoman  departed :  and 
into  the  countrey  we  came  to  a  feyre  house  of  her 
husbands,  who  made  mee  great  welcome,  and  used  mee 
vcrie  welL  But  see,  I  was  borne  in  an  unhappie  houre, 
and  under  an  unhappie  planet,  for  not  long  this  good 
hap  lasted  with  me,  but  an  ill  and  sore  ill  hap  befell  me 
asfoUoweth. 

The  end  of  the  fourth  Miserie. 


The  fifth  Miser  ie. 

After  I  had  passed  away  in  indifferent  pleasure  the 
space  of  two  yeares  with  this  gentlewoman,  now  did 
ctivers  gentlemen  become  suters  unto  me ;  one  must  be 
servant,  another  my  fdlow,  one  my  friend,  another  my 
friendly  enemie:  another  my  selfe,  another  my  trust, 
another  my  love,  one  this,  another  that.  Now  among  all 
these  was  one  (that  I  called  my  servant),  by  birth  a 
gentleman,  and  of  no  worse  behavior,  of  personage  a 
proper  man,  and  for  his  vertues  a  rare  man  as  could  be 
found  in  a  whole  reahne :  this  gentleman  began  in  jest  to 
make  love  unto  me,  perswaded  mee  he  loved  me  dearely, 
and  that  so  entirely,  as  that  except  I  would  affoord  him 
favour,  he  would  frdl  into  such  desperation  as  I  should 
be  sorie  to  behold.  Now  began  I  to  think  this  of  my- 
aelfe,  I  am  here  a  straunger  in  this  countrey,  this  gentle- 
man is  weQ  knowne :  I  have  beene  in  great  disgrace, 
though  wrongfully:  he  was  never  dishonoured  that  I 
could  heare  off,  his  personage  is  sufficient  to  please  a 
daintieeye,  hisqualttiesareof  thebesttobeeconunended, 
his  speech  is  such  as  may  allure  a  wiser  then  myselfe  to 
give  eare  unto  it :  the  contents  of  his  words  well  con- 
sidered  would  move  a  hard  heart  to  compassion :  and 
what  a  griff  were  it  to  a  good  mind  to  drive  a  man  into 


desperation!  Surely  he  cannot  dissemble  with  me  so 
deeply,  his  vowes  are  sufficient  to  perswade  me  to  a  good 
beleefe,  yet  young  men  can  use  fidre  words :  why?  foule 
words  are  not  worth  the  hearing.  Oh,  £eure  words  come 
of  flatterie,  and  lovers  can  lie  vUely. 

When  it  is  full  sea,  sweete  baites  for  iishe,  but  the  fish 
that  are  fraide  will  swimme  along  by  the  line :  though 
some  foolish  fish  wfll  leape  at  a  flie,  and  be  caught  with 
a  hooke.  The  world  is  so  fiill  of  craft,  that  I  know  not 
what  to  doo,  say  nor  thlnke  almost,  to  avoyde  the  snares 
of  subtill  mindes.  I  have  heard  much  talking  of  love,  and 
no  litle  harme  that  hath  befollen  lovers.  Let  mee  then 
take  heede  betimes ;  if  &ncie  be  once  caught,  it  is  but 
folly  to  repent.  What  shall  I  doo?  Graunt  him  love, 
then  when  he  hath  it,  he  will  make  no  accoimt  of  it :  for 
the  rarest  thinge  in  the  world  once  obtained,  within  a 
little  while  is  litle  set  by.  And  love  of  all  other  things 
lasteth  the  least  while,  for  today  I  love  dearely,  tomorrow 
reasonably,  next  day  indifferently,  next  day  a  litle,  to- 
morrow I  am  not  in  love,  next  day  almost  out  of  love, 
and  one  day  more,  farewell  love. 

But  now  let  me  see,  whereupon  doth  he  now  move 
his  sute?  What?  have  I  played  the  wanton  in  smiling 
lookes,  which  might  give  suspition  of  lightnesse?  and  so 
hee  thinks  good  (being  a  proper  man)  to  set  in  foote  first 
before  another?  thinking,  perhaps,  that  a  lustie  gyrle  is 
soone  got  with  gallant  speeches :  no,  sure,  I  doo  not 
thlnke  but  I  have  more  care  of  my  credit  then  to  shew 
such  ill  countenance :  then  that  is  no  ground  of  his  sute. 
What  then  ?  am  I  so  proper  a  woman  of  personage,  or 
so  faire  of  fiaoe,  as  that  every  man  that  sees  me  should  be 
in  love  with  me?  Much,  in  fieuth,  then  this  is  no  cause 
of  it.  Is  he  in  love  with  my  money  ?  Alas  1  what  is  five 
hundreth  pounde  to  make  a  man  mad  for?  money  is 
good  ware,  and  much  made  off.  But  what  then  ?  if  he 
shoote  at  my  money,  he  will  make  the  more  of  me  for  it. 
Why  ?  if  I  had  nothing,  who  would  care  for  me?  Doth 
he  see  any  vertues  in  me  for  which  he  doth  honour  me? 
Perhaps  he  gesseth  I  have  a  good  minde,  and  he  is  not 
deceived  in  me. 

I  gesse  likewise  of  him ;  I  pray  God  he  doo  not  deceive 
me :  as  for  my  money,  surely  hee  needes  it  not,  he  may 
well  enough  live  without  me.  Well,  good  mindes  will 
thinke  the  best ;  God  forgive  him  if  hee  halt  with  mee, 
his  good  nature  is  such  he  cannot  abuse  me. 

Thus  was  I  one  day  in  a  garden,  prating  to  my  selfe, 
when  walking  all  alone  in  an  aibour,  hee  espied  me,  and 
in  this  sort  saluted  mee.  Mistresse,  I  hope  you  have 
made  an  ende  of  3rour  Pater  noster,  and  if  you  have  put 
me  in  your  creede,  3rou  shall  have  me  at  more  then  ten 
commaundements :  I  heard  you  at  your  prayers,  I  hope 
I  was  not  quite  out  of  your  minde.  If  you  prayed  for 
me,  I  hope  I  shall  thrive  the  better ;  and  if  you  thought 
of  mee,  I  hope  it  was  for  no  harme ;  and  if  you  forgot 
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me,  it  was  because  I  deserve  no  good  thought.  Now  I 
thought  it  not  manners  to  trouble  you  at  your  devotion, 
but  when  I  sawe  you  rise  from  your  seate,  beholding 
your  sadde  oountenaunoe,  I  thought  good  to  make  you 
merie  with  this  mad  salutation. 

Welcome,  good  servant  (quoth  I),  but  as  I  was  not  at 
pmjrer,  and  yet  in  a  Beleefe,  in  which  you  were  not  left 
out,  so,  I  pray  you,  let  me  intreate  you  to  jest  no  more 
with  commandements ;  what  you  doo  at  my  request,  I 
will  requite  you  with  courtesie :  my  sadnesse  was  not 
such  but  may  be  soone  laide  aside,  and  for  your  merie 
salutation,  good  servant,  I  thanke  you. 

Good  Mistresse  (quoth  he),  a  thanke  well  deserved 
might  be  as  heartily  given  as  happily  received :  I  am 
sorie  I  have  deserved  no  more,  and  you  can  give  no 
lesse.  Now  though  the  gift  be  but  little,  the  cost  not 
great,  yet  is  the  receit  not  small,  the  desert  no  greater, 
to  have  a  thanke  for  a  thing  of  nothing,  where  dutie 
could  not  well  deserve  a  greater  thing,  I  must  consider  it 
your  courtesie,  and  honor  you  accordingly.  But  if  good 
hap  would  give  good  occasion  to  shew  my  good  minde, 
you  should  see  my  good  nature  in  deserving  your 
goodnesse. 

Good  servant  (quoth  I),  your  speech  is  good,  and  if 
your  meaning  be  as  good,  then  shall  I  thinke  as  much 
good  of  you,  as  a  good  mistresse  may  of  her  good  servant. 
But  since  I  have  3ret  no  good  occasion  to  try  your  good 
will,  I  will  be  so  good  as  to  thinke  the  best  of  you,  till  I 
have  cause  to  think  the  contrarie :  wishing  you  as  much 
good  as  you  can  wish  your  selfe,  and  sorie  that  I  am  not 
able  to  doo  you  as  much  good  as  I  wish  you :  ready  to 
doo  you  what  good  I  may. 

I  thanke  you  for  your  good  company,  good  mistresse 
(quoth  hec) ;  if  my  company,  my  selfe,  my  service,  my 
swoord,  my  love,  or  my  life,  may  doo  you  pleasure,  or 
halfe  that  good  that  your  goodnesse  deserves,  I  should 
thanke  God  for  my  good  happe,  and  wishe  for  no  better. 
Good  Lorde,  what  a  world  it  is  to  desire,  and  not 
deserve  1  and  what  a  miserie  to  deserve,  and  goe  with- 
out desire !  Alas  1  to  use  glosing  speeches  gives 
suspicion  of  little  good  meaning :  to  speake  groselie  to  a 
person  of  so  fine  capadtie  will  make  my  wordes  not 
woorth  the  hearing :  plaine  Dimstable  is  the  high  way, 
and  yet  there  are  many  holes  in  it ;  by  a  circumstaunce  is 
found  an  effect.  Who  dare  not  speake  must  looke  as 
hee  may:  hee  that  desireth  to  please  is  afraide  to 
offende:  servantes  must  not  bee  saucie,  leest  they  be 
shent  for  their  labour:  ladies  may  give  leave,  and 
servants  so  be  bolde.  I  would  if  I  durst,  and  dare  if 
I  would  :  but  because  I  dare,  I  will  not :  and  because  I 
would,  I  dare  not.  These  speeches  are  darke,  and  yet 
they  Carrie  light  with  them  :  you  may  understand  them, 
and  as  it  please  you  answere  them,  or  thinke  of  them  at 
your  pleasure. 


Good  servant  (quoth  I),  of  darke  speeches  I  must  not 
give  light  judgement :  suffiseth  as  I  saide  before,  I  will 
thmke  the  best :  and  for  that  by  a  little  I  gesse  at  a 
great  deale,  I  pray  you  in  plaine  speeches  say  your  mind 
plainly.  I  promise  you  pardon,  if  you  say  that  which 
may  dislike  me,  and  thankes  for  any  thing  that  shall 
content  me. 

Mistresse  (quoth  he),  upon  pardon  a  man  may  be  bold 
to  say  his  minde :  and  therefore,  not  to  trouble  you  with 
any  long  talke,  thus  it  is.  You  know  I  have  a  long 
time  beene  your  servant,  yet  never  did  you  service. 
How  long  you  have  beene  my  mistresse,  and  yet  would 
never  set  me  to  worke,  wherby  I  might  deserve  your 
favour :  I  have  often  merilie  (fearing  to  drive  you  into  a 
melancholic)  mooved  a  sute  to  you  in  jest,  which  now  in 
earnest,  I  am  to  beseech  you  to  graunt  mee :  thus  it  is. 
The  comfort  of  my  minde,  the  joy  of  my  heart,  the 
staye  of  my  health,  and  the  onelie  savegard  of  my  life, 
lyes  in  your  hands.  I  moume  with  feare  to  misse  my 
faithfuU  desire,  I  joy  in  heart  to  thinke  what  I  desire, 
this  joy  maintaines  my  health.  Now  my  life  lies  in  your 
handes,  which  by  the  love  that  at  your  handes  I  desire, 
(which  desire  is  nothing  but  love,  that  craves  but  like,) 
with  humble  sute  obtained,  my  health  may  be  maintained, 
my  life  preserved,  or  (my  sute  disdained)  my  selfe  soone 
dispatched. 

Alas  i  good  servant,  I  am  sorie  to  see  your  extremitie, 
so  doo  I  pittie  your  perplexitie  :  and  if  you  meane  but 
honestly,  you  may  speede  happily.  Otherwise,  your 
dissimulation  will  soone  be  descried,  and  your  selfe 
accordingly  esteemed.  I  will  not  use  many  words  unto 
you,  company  comes,  and  therfore  now  let  this  sufiise 
you.  Write  me  your  mind,  I  will  answere  you ;  deliver 
it  me  wisely,  I  will  retume  you  my  resolution  speedily. 
Meane  time,  I  pray  you  absent  your  selfe,  for  yonder 
comes  mine  olde  woer,  your  adversarie :  I  must  handle 
him  kindlie,  give  him  faire  words,  and  send  the  foole 
packing :  to  morrow  let  me  heare  from  you.  Thus  with 
as  humble  as  heartle  thanks  tooke  my  servant  his  leave, 
and  to  me  comes  mine  olde  doting  lover,  a  ridi  chuffe  in 
the  countrey,  who  having  lately  buried  his  olde  Jone, 
would  now  faine  play  the  young  gentleman  with  me. 
But  no,  it  would  not  be,  contraries  can  never  agree :  age 
is  froward,  and  youth  foolish :  age  is  lame,  and  youth 
lustie :  age  sickly,  youth  healthfull:  age  is  raelancholie, 
and  3routh  merrie :  age  is  modest,  youth  mad :  age  is 
towards  death,  and  youth  lookes  for  life:  age  is  jealous, 
that  cannot  youth  away  withall.  How  then,  is  it  likely 
that  we  two  should  agree  hardly,  yet  I  can  do  little  if  I 
cannot  speake  him  Dsiire,  give  him  good  words,  and  let 
him  goe.  But  the  foole  will  be  kissing,  and  the  stubble 
of  his  olde  shaven  beard  new  come  up  so  pricks  mee  and 
tickles  my  lippes,  that  I  am  ready  to  scratch  them  after 
every  kisse :  but  yet  his  nose  is  so  great  that  hee  hath 
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much  a  do  to  kisse  kindly :  besides,  he  hath  a  stinking 
breath  and  a  hoUow  eye. 

Further,  I  feare  by  his  complexion,  he  hath  bene  a 
traveller  into  some  lowe  countrejrs,  where  he  hath  bene 
infected  with  some  unholesome  ayre :  I  gesse  it  the  more 
by  his  speaking  in  the  nose,  and  never  a  good  tooth  in 
his  head.  Hee  is  as  deafe  as  a  doore ;  I  must  tell  him  a 
tale  in  his  eare,  that  all  the  towne  must  be  privie  to,  or 
else  hee  cannot  heare  mee.  He  hath  the  goute  in  one  of 
his  tegges,  and  blinde  of  one  of  his  eyes:  hee  hath 
ahnost  no  hayre  on  his  head,  and  he  hath  lost  one  of  his 
eares:  hee  goes  crup  shouldred,  and  sits  downe  by 
leisure :  hee  is  continually  coughing,  and  betwixt  everie 
three  words  spitting:  hee  never  playes  at  tables  nor 
cards  without  a  paire  of  spectacles.  Oh,  what  sporte  I 
have  to  deale  him  the  knave  of  chibbes :  his  play  is  not 
great,  thirteene  games  for  three  fiurthings,  and  yet 
wrangle  too,  and  in  the  ende  looke  uppon  both  sides, 
whether  it  be  a  penny  or  no :  yet  will  hee  have  his  purse 
lull  of  golde  to  make  a  brave  shew  withall,  and  a  fiure 
cfaaine  about  his  necke  to  set  out  a  filthy  body  withall : 
a  brooche  in  his  hatte  with  a  good  deale  of  golde  in  it, 
and  a  scale  ring  on  his  finger  with  an  ounce  of  golde  at 
least.  Kfarrie,  sir,  who  would  not  be  glad  of  such  a 
faeigaine?  Faith,  not  I.  Oh,  this  filthy  fellow  now  must 
I  meete,  and  have  a  little  talke  withall,  and  a  kisse  as 
good,  saving  your  reverence.  But  patience,  we  must 
now  to  the  matter. 

Mistresse  (quoth  he),  what  all  alone?  lacke  you  any 
good  company?  Yea,  thought  I,  fam  better  thai  yours, 
else  none  for  Gods  sake.  But  yet  I  answered,  Oh,  s]rr, 
you  are  welcome ;  how  have  you  done  this  great  while? 
Well  (quoth  hee),  good  sweete  lady.  And  then  the  old 
horse  would  have  a  jroung  fillie :  and,  for  all  the  worlde, 
like  an  olde  horses  neyghing,  would  he  be  smoyling. 
And  then  must  one  hand  go  about  my  middle,  which  if 
I  did  but  put  away  with  my  hand,  he  would  be  ready  to 
liUl  on  his  nose,  for  hee  had  but  one  good  legge  to  stand 
on,  and  therefore  my  side  was  a  good  rest  for  him. 

Nowe  when  I  sawe  his  foolishnesse,  I  would  merUy 
say :  Oh,  syr,  you  are  a  merie  man,  I  pray  you  talke  of 
somewhat  else.  To  be  short,  I  could  not  away  with  his 
stale  jestes,  and  therefore  making  little  answere  to  his 
propositions,  I  came  out  of  the  garden  into  the  parler, 
whoe  we  found  sitting  at  his  booke  the  gentlewomans 
father  of  the  house,  a  goodly,  welfiivoured,  well  coloured, 
and  well  spoken  olde  man  :  who  marking  the  doting  love 
of  this  olde  dizard,  notwithstanding  that  he  made  great 
account  of  him,  he  would  say  to  him :  In  fieuth,  sir,  you 
doo  but  loose  your  labour,  shee  is  not  for  you  ;  you  and 
I  are  past  the  world.  Tush,  syr,  would  the  olde  foole 
answere,  you  knowe  not  what  may  hit,  I  have  a  graunt 
already.  Oh,  shamelesse  villaine,  thought  I ;  and  there- 
withall,  sir  (quoth  I),  I  hope  you  are  in  jest.    Jest? 


(quoth  hee)  nay,  I  hope  you  will  not  goe  fit>m  your  worde 
so  soone.  Why,  syr  (quoth  I),  what  word  have  I  spoken 
for  you  to  take  holde  by?  Why  (quoth  hee),  did  you 
not  plight  me  your  troath,  even  now  in  the  garden  ?  No, 
sir  (quoth  I),  I  thanke  God,  I  never  meant  it.  Yes 
(quoth  hee),  but  you  did  meane  it,  and  you  did  it,  and 
you  shal  performe  it,  or  I  will  know  why  to  the  contrarie. 
Oh,  .shamelffsse  sir  (quoth  I),  can  you  so  much  abuse  a 
poore  gentlewoman?  God  will  plague  you  for  your 
villany. 

No  (quoth  he),  not  a  whit :  but  I  will  plague  you  for 
your  lustinesse ;  and  therefore  resolve  to  make  mee 
amends  with  courtesie,  or  I  will  requite  thee  with  such 
crueltie  as  thou  shalt  repent  thy  pride,  I  warrant  thee. 

0  wretch  (quoth  I),  what  art  thou  a  Christian,  and  canst 
deale  thus  dishonestly?  Fie  upon  thee  (quoth  I);  I 
defie  thee,  I  curse  the  time  that  ever  I  saw  thee,  and 
while  I  live  I  will  never  looke  upon  thee. 

Good  words,  gentlewoman  (quoth  the  good  olde  man 
of  the  house).  And,  sir,  though  you  bee  my  freende, 
and  welcome  to  my  house,  I  pray  you  abuse  not  anie 
heere :  if  the  gentlewoman  had  given  you  her  word,  I  doo 
thinke  so  well  of  her,  as  that  I  dare  undertake  shee  would 
not  have  denied  it.  What?  (quoth  the  olde  theefe)  will 
you  give  credit  to  this  young  baggage  before  mee ;  jrou 
doo  abuse  me.    But  a  fig  for  you,  and  your  house  too  ; 

1  will  never  come  more  in  it,  and  yet  I  will  have  her  out 
of  it.  What  ?  sir  (quoth  he),  good  words,  or  get  you 
packing  out  of  doores. 

Thus  were  the  olde  men  ready  to  fiedl  out  for  mee  : 
now  away  in  a  heate,  without  farewell  to  one  or  other, 
goes  this  olde  gander.  And  the  olde  man  of  the  house 
fell  to  straight  examination  of  mee,  whither  it  were  so  or 
not :  to  whome,  when  I  had  upon  solemne  oath  tolde  it 
was  nothing  so,  he  bade  me  be  of  good  cheere,  he  should 
doo  me  no  harme.  Now  yet  my  heart  t)eeing  sore 
agreeved  to  see  the  villanie  of  this  olde  fornicator,  and 
joying  to  see  the  kinde  heart  of  this  other  olde  gentleman, 
soiie  to  be  an  occasion  of  such  anger  to  himselfe,  and 
trouble  to  his  house,  betwixt  a  merrie,  go  sorie,  I  fell  to 
such  weeping,  as  quite  spilde  mine  eyes,  and  had  almost 
burst  my  heart  ^t  comforting  my  selfealwaies  in  God, 
I  tooke  it,  and  brookt  it  as  well  as  I  could :  so  sometime 
sighing  and  sobbing  for  sorrowe  to  see  my  hard  happe, 
and  sometime  comforting  my  selfe  with  the  hope  of  my 
servants  fidelity,  I  past  away  the  time  as  well  as  I  could 
till  the  next  morning,  when  comes  my  servant  to  me 
with  my  letter ;  whidi  being  delivered  unto  me  in  the 
garden  all  alone,  I  perused  the  contents  thereof,  as 
foUoweth. 

My  good,  sweet,  deare,  and  onely  mistresse,  the  con- 
fort  of  your  courtesie,  at  your  last  time  of  company,  hath 
made  me  remember  my  charge,  for  which  I  longed  for 
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leave  a  great  while.  To  trouble  you  with  many  words  I 
will  not :  let  this  suffice.  My  sute  is  humble,  my  mean- 
ing honest,  my  love  heartie,  and  my  heart  yours :  my 
hope  happie,  by  your  high  fiavour.  My  selfe  yours 
alwaies,  and  ondy  to  commaund.  R.  G. 

When  I  had  perused  this  letter :  Servant  (quoth  I), 
whereas  I  thought  to  answere  you  by  letter,  it  shall  be 
now  by  word  of  mouth.  If  my  company  did  comfort  you, 
I  am  glad  of  your  amendment :  in  your  performance  of 
promise,  you  have  showne  the  dutie  of  a  friend :  let  your 
bumilitie  henceforth  become  familiaritie :  and  for  your 
honest  meaning,  I  grant  you  heartie  &vour :  for  jrour 
heartie  good  will,  I  thinke  my  selfe  highly  in  your  debt : 
your  hope  shall  have  what  hap  with  honour  I  may  grant 
you,  and  I  alwaies  and  ondy  will  rest  yours,  as  mine 
owne :  my  sorrow  that  I  see  you  dismaide  at,  came  by 
the  accursed  dealing  of  the  olde  youth,  that  vrould  bee  : 
the  matter  is,  he  daimes  promise  at  my  hand,  which  I 
vowe  oontrarie :  he  hath  threatned  me  villanie,  and  I 
feere  it  shrewdly.  But  to  avoid  this  extremitie,  I  will 
tdl  you  what  jrou  do  for  mee :  I  will  reveale  this  unto  the 
olde  gentleman  of  the  house,  he  is  a  very  wise,  courteous, 
and  kinde  hearted  man.  If  he  be  made  privie  to  the 
matter,  I  knowe  he  will  pittie  the  case :  and  for  that  he 
sees  your  living  not  great,  during  the  life  of  your  fiither, 
I  know  he  will  let  us  one  of  his  farmes  good  dieape. 
And  so  with  my  stodce  of  money,  with  Gods  &vour,  care, 
and  good  usage,  we  may  thrive  and  come  forwards  wdl. 

Mistresse  (quoth  he),  I  like  your  advisement  wdl ;  do 
as  you  wil,  I  am  contented.  Then  went  I  to  the  olde 
man,  and  tolde  him  the  matter;  which  heard,  he 
presently  promised  us  his  favour :  and  willed  hun  to 
provide  aU  things  readie,  he  with  his  son  and  his  daughter 
would  accompany  us,  and  he  would  give  me  himsdfe 
unto  my  sweete  servant. 

Now  the  day  appointed,  appointment  kept,  all  things 
in  readinesse,  and  we  in  the  church,  comes  this  old 
villainous  lover,  or  enemie  of  mine,  who  having  heard  of 
the  matter,  met  us  at  the  diurcfa  doore,  and  there  with 
threatning  words,  swore  to  be  revenged  of  us,  which  in 
most  horrible  sort  he  thus  performed. 

My  husband  and  I  walking  abroade  one  day  into  a 
fidde,  a  pretie  way  from  our  house,  to  see  oertaine  sheepe 
of  ours,  this  olde  villaine,  watching  to  have  his  will  on  us, 
beset  us  suddainly  with  two  merdlesse  knaves,  who 
staying  there  for  the  purpose,  ran  upon  us,  with  eadi  of 
thcan  a  sword  drawne  in  his  hand,  and  he  on  hoTKback 
by  them. 

Now  to  my  husband  they  came,  and  him  they  tooke 
by  the  shoulders,  shaking  him  like  a  dogge,  and  reviling 
him  with  these  words :  Thou  traytour,  raskall,  begger, 
knave  and  boy,  thou  shalt  deardy  buy  this  thy  saude 
part  with  my  maister.    Would  none  serve  thy  tume  but 


his  swome  wife?  she  shall  not  be  glad  of  her  bargaine 
neither :  and  therewith,  turning  them  to  the  olde  man, 
they  askt.  Sir,  whom  will  ye  haye  first  dispatcht  ?  The 
queane  is  with  diilde  (quoth  he)  spare  her  a  while,  and 
let  mee  heare  what  the  scab  can  say  for  himselfe,  and 
then  you  shall  use  him,  as  I  will  tdl  you.  Then  fell  my 
husband  on  his  knees :  Sir  (quoth  he),  I  can  say  no  more, 
but  that  I  have  offended  jrou,  if  this  gentlewoman  have 
made  you  any  former  promise :  if  not,  let  your  conscience 
accuse  you  of  wrong  to  us  and  offence  to  God :  and  if 
you  have  dther  feare  of  Him,  or  love  to  Him,  change 
your  minde  in  this  murdrous  enterprise.  God  is  merd- 
full,  and  here  we  vow  not  to  bewray  you,  but  during  life 
to  do  you  what  service  we  may  be  able.  If  you  do 
vouchsafe  us  this  favour,  it  is  more  then  wee  looke  for : 
and  if  you  graunt  us  it  not,  it  is  no  lesse  then  you  win 
bee  damned  for.  Let  my  wives  great  bdlie  moove  you 
to  compassion,  and  let  my  bumilitie  perswade  your 
demende.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  to  use  your  dis- 
cretion and  shewe  your  good  nature. 

Now,  mistresse  (quoth  hee),  what  can  you  say  for 
your  selfe?  Oh,  syr  (quoth  I),  you  know  that  you  have 
done  me  wrong,  and  by  your  countenance  I  see  you  do 
oonfesse  it :  I  am  sure  in  heart  you  are  sorie  for  it, 
and  assure  your  selfe,  God  will  therefore  forgive  it :  if 
there  be  any  humanitie  in  jrou,  looke  upon  the  bdlie 
that  is  to  bring  forth  a  humane  creature :  let  the  pittie 
of  the  infant  perswade  you  to  merde :  if  there  be  any 
sparke  of  good  nature  in  you,  lament  these  bitter  teares, 
that  shewe  the  sharpe  sorrowes  of  an  unhappie  heart.  If 
none  of  these,  if  there  be  any  wisedome  in  thee,  look 
upon  thy  litle  discretion,  in  this  unwise  and  ungodly 
pretence. 

If  thou  doest  dther  know  God,  feare  Him,  or  love 
Him,  or  bdeeve  that  He  is,  and  such  a  just  God  as  will 
plague  thee  in  the  infemall  pit  for  this  thy  unchristian 
pretence,  looke  up  to  the  heavens,  see  how  God  doth 
fixxwne  on  thee,  and  threaten  thee,  in  His  high  dis- 
pleasure :  tume  from  this  divellish  determination,  looke 
how  God  doth  fr^y  forgive  thee.  What  should  I  say? 
God  will  have  no  murtber  hidden,  and  when  it  comes  to 
light,  thou  wouldst  be  hated  of  God  and  man :  the  byrds 
of  the  ayre  will  bewray  thee,  the  children  in  the  streets 
win  throw  stones  at  thee,  and  every  woman  wiU  be  ready 
to  scratch  out  thine  ejres.  Now  use  thy  wiU,  I  win  say 
no  more* 

WeU,  dame  (quoth.  4ie),  I  promise  thee,  thou  hast 
turned  me  from  my  wicked  devise :  some  revenge  I  wiU 
have  of  thee,  yet  not  such  as  I  entended.  Therefore 
chuse,  whether  thou  wilt  loose  thy  husband,  or  thy  nose : 
the  one  is  a  disgrace  to  thy  face,  the  other  a  discontent 
to  thy  mind :  chuse  which  thou  wilt,  for  one  of  them 
I  win  see  before  I  goe,  and  make  haste  for  I  may  not 
tarrie. 


THE  MrSBRIES  OF  MAVILUA. 


AJas  (quoth  I),  m 
die,  and  if  my  kfe  i 


d  span,  whelhtT 


He,  thea  to  be  disgraced.  Well, 
then  (quoth  he),  come  hither,  let  me  have  a  kisse  (or 
aU  the  love  I  have  borne  Ihee,  and  so  I  will  bid  thee 
fareweli,  I  with  teares  in  mine  eyes,  leaping  in  heart 
for  joy  of  this  good  promise,  ranne  to  him.  and  taking 
him  about  the  necke  lo  kisse  him,  the  cankred  olde 
viUaine  (with  the  ilTavoured  teeth  that  hee  bad]  bit  off  my 
nose,  and  so  with  his  two  viUaines  lilce  himielfe.  away 

Oh  nukoll,  begotten  in  an  ill  boure,  bome  to  mis- 
dilefe,  brought  up  in  villanie,  and  cootinuing;  in  the 
loine.  Ckid  wil  plague  thee,  and  those  teeth  thai  (are 
my  bamtlesse  Eace,  will  the  divd  leaie  otit  with  a  hot 
Gre-booke. 

Wei,  yet  God  forgive  thee :  and  gramoide,  yet  for 
saving  my  husbandi  life :  since  I  am  bome  to  ituserie. 
Gods  will  be  done.  Thus  went  I  away  with  my  good 
husband,  who  notwithstanditig  my  disgrace,  made  so 
deaie  account  of  me,  as  first  taking  great  poiiua  and 
care,  in  procuring  medicines  kx  my  bun,  and  bdog 
whole,  keeping  mee  alwaies  withla  doorei,  or  not  letting 
me  goe  fulths'  then  the  garden  without  suSideni  garde ; 
loved  mee,  tendered  me,  and  lued  tnee  in  all  reipecU 
as  <reU  as  my  heart  could  desire.  Now  but  bimselfe  all 
meo  loathed  my  company,  for  my  ilfavounxl  face  :  and 
he  himseUe  would  often  slgb  when  he  lookl  upon  me. 


yet   would  he  not    say    c 


make   any   shew   of  dis- 


Well,  in  this  miserie,  passing  foorth  a  weaiie  life,  I 
took  my  pen  and  ynck,  and  oftentimes  sitting  alone  in 
my  chamber,  when  I  had  not  much  lo  doo.  I  penned 
this  Uagicall  discourse :  which,  scarcely  ended,  my 
husband  one  day  going  abroade,  met  with  this  olde 
miser  that  had  done  me  this  mischiefe,  and  not  being 
able  to  brooke  the  sight  of  him,  suddainly  ran  lo  him, 
and  with  bis  dagger  slew  him,  and  then  with  sore  htirts 
CKaping  the  hands  of  his  company,  oune  running 
bome,  and  almost  windlesse.  nivealed  unto  me  Ibis 
iragedie.  Now  I  beeing  great  with  childe,  fell  in  a 
traunce,  and  recovered  againe,  I  fell  to  dressing  of  his 
wounds,  whkji  bleeding  sore,  and  he  fainting,  I  was  in 
DO  good  case  to  bdiold.  Let  this  suffice,  hitherto  t 
have  HTlllcn  the  traglcall  discourse  of  my  unhappy  life. 
Now  going  to  my  husband,  to  see  how  he  bres,  [1  saw) 
that  he  [was]  left  speechlesse,  [and  I  am]  so  weake  my 
selfe,  as  that  mirte  eyes  doo  taile  mee.  In  hope  to  goe 
to  God,  I  bid  you  aU  brweeU. 

N.  B.  Gent. 

Fide  nan  Fotitm-i. 


THE    PRAISE 
Of  vertuous  Ladies 


An  Invective  against  the  discourteous 

discourses  of  certaine  malicious   persons, 

written  against  Women,  whom  Nature,  Wit,  and 

Wisedome  (well  considered)  would  vs  rather 

honour,  then  disgrace.     For  proofe 

whereof^  reade  what 

followes. 

IVritten  by  the  said  Author  N. 
Breton,  Gentleman. 
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Considera  quid  tnulier  ? 
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To  the  courteous  and  gentle  Reader. 


of  them 


ENTLEMEN  and  others,  to  whose  view  shal 
come  this  wonderful  peece  of  work  of  the 
Praise  of  Women,  considering  how  little 
cause  of  commendation  is  found  in  a  nimiber 
I  beseech  you,  before  you  begin  to  read, 
resolve  with  your  selves  to  take  in  good  part  what  you 
think  I  have  written  against  my  conscience.  And 
though  I  have,  perhaps,  as  great  cause  to  write  the 
contrarie,  in  respect  of  the  little  good  I  have  foimd  in 
some  :  yet  the  hope  of  good  that  I  have  to  find  by 
favor  of  some  one,  (none  such)  hath  made  me  in  the 
behalfe  of  women  generally,  (for  her  sake)  say  as  much 


as  I  wish  to  approve,  and  I  would  as  gladly  affirme. 
In  the  meane  time,  I  hope  I  have  offered  none  injurie. 
in  doing  them  a  courtesie  :  I  crave  pardon  of  none  for 
saying  my  minde,  and  good  thoughts  of  them,  of  whom 
I  deserve  it.  Meaning,  to  deserve  as  wel  as  I  may  of 
al  the  world,  and  desiring  too,  as  little  ill  to  any  as  may 
be.  Thus  wishing  you  to  wish  women  no  better  then 
you  see  them  worthy,  I  pray  you  wish  mee  no  worse 
then  your  selves,  as  I  wish  all  you.  From  my  chamber 
in  the  Blacke  Fryers  :  this  present  and  alwaies. 

Your  friend,  N.  Breton. 
Gentleman. 


The  Author  to  the  vertuous  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen. 


ADIES  and  Gtui/etoomen,  or  other  wtll  dis- 
posed whatsoever :  I  have  (in  your  commen- 
dations J  said  as  much  as  I  hope  you  will 
deserve  :  and  more  then  /  thinhe  hath  beene 
said  for  you  this  great  while.  Now  if  ye  thinhe  that  I  have 
said  is  said  for Jlatterie,  you  should  shew  me  title  favour. 
For  to  Jlatier  all,  I  should  but  have  ajloute  of  a  number  : 
and  to  speahe  well  of  all,  I  hope  will  mahe  none  mine 
enemie.  1  crave  no  further  friendship  then  I  deserve, 
nor  greater  thanks  then  may  requite  good  will,  which 


wisheth  well  to  ye  all  that  are  well  minded :  and  if  you 
thinke  I  have  said  trulie,  in  that  I  have  written,  thanke 
your  selves  for  giving  so  good  ocecuion :  if  contrarie,  do 
your  endeavour  to  make  good  what  I  have  said,  and  will 
be  glad  to  su:  and  so  rest,  readie  to  do  you  a  greater 
service  :  from  my  chamber,  in  the  Blacke  Fryers. 

N.  B.  Gent. 

FINIS. 


THE  PRAISE  OF  VERTUOUS  LADIES  AND 

GENTLEWOMEN. 


|HEN  I  penise  and  consider  of  the  strange 
discourses  of  divers  fiemtasticaU  fellowes,  that 
have  no  grace  but  in  disgracing  of  women, 
in  invectives  against  them,  in  most  despiteful 
description  of  their  dissimulations,  in  such  shamefull 
setting  out  of  their  sexe ;  whereby  for  a  few  mad-headed 
wenches,  they  seek  to  bring  all,  yea,  most  modest  matrons, 
and  almost  all  women  in  contempt :  surely,  meethinks, 
I  can  terme  them  by  no  name  fitter  for  their  folly  then 
madde  men,  that  faine  would  bee  authors  of  somewhat, 
and  knowing  not  what  to  take  in  hand,  runne  headlong 
into  such  absurdities  as  redounde  to  their  utter  dishonor. 
For  let  a  man  not  quite  forget  himselfe,  and  but  a  litle 
looke  into  himselfe,  hee  shall  see  so  great  a  part  of  a 
woman  in  himselfe,  as  that,  except  hee  will  runne  firom 
himselfe,  hee  cannot  but  with  as  great  honour  account  of 
them  as  of  himselfe.  Let  me  goe  to  the  beginning :  was 
not  the  first  woman  made  out  of  man?  and  was  shee 
then  any  thing  else  but  a  peeoe  of  himselfe?  Now  when 
some  would  envie  against  her  for  her  deceit,  did  she  it 
of  her  selfe?  No,  it  was  by  the  serpent.  And  further, 
if  a  man  should  consider  narrowly  of  it,  was  shee  any 
other  then  himselfe  that  deceived  himselfe?  Furthermore, 
if  it  were  but  for  the  paines  they  take  in  bringing  us  into 
the  ¥rorlde,  besides  the  pleasure  that  we  have  in  the 
world,  we  ought  rather  to  cover  any  crime  or  cause  that 
might  breede  their  discredit,  then  of  our  selves  unworthily 
to  seeke  their  defeune. 

Some  men  may  thinke  that  some  one  woman  hath 
hired  me  to  flatter  all,  or  else  by  flattering  of  all  I  shuld 
hope  of  favour  of  some  one.  Some  will  say,  perhaps  hee 
hath  a  woman  to  his  mother :  some  other,  a  woman  to 
his  mistresse :  some  other,  he  is  swome  to  the  candle- 
sticke :  other,  it  is  pittie  he  was  not  made  a  woman :  and 
some,  oh  he  is  a  good  womans  man. 

Now,  all  these  I  answere  in  their  kindes :  as  all  women 
are  not  of  one  nature,  so  neither  are  all  natures  of  one 
disposition :  as  one  loves  to  be  flattered,  so  other  love  to 


stately  dealt  withaH.  Therefore,  if  I  should  seeke  to 
flatter  all,  I  should  but  floute  my  selfe :  and  commonly, 
the  h3rre  of  flatterie  is  but  hate,  which  is  so  colde  a 
comfort  to  any  mans  conscience,  as  hee  were  well 
worthy  of  a  frumpe  for  his  folly  that  would  bee  hyred  to 
such  a  service.  Further,  they  are  fooles  that  love  to  bee 
flattered,  and  women  have  ever  naturally  had  so  much 
¥rit  as  to  finde  a  fiedshood  in  a  fidre  tale.  But  if  fiure 
words  bee  truly  spoken,  and  by  authoritie  confirmed ; 
they  cannot  but  bee  as  friendlyly  taken,  as  fiilly  allowed. 
Wherefore,  my  words  in  their  behalfe  shall  shew  testi- 
mony of  my  true  meaning,  else  let  me  abide  the  slander 
of  such  hjrpocrisie  as  is  hatefull  to  an  honest 
minde. 

That  I  have  a  woman  to  my  mother,  I  graunt,  and  am 
heartily  glad  off :  for  surely,  he  that  is  not  borne  of  a 
woman,  wants  a  peece  of  a  man :  and  he  that  despiseth 
his  mother,  in  that  she  is  a  woman,  is  to  be  disdained 
himselfe,  in  that  he  is  no  man.  Are  wee  not  commaunded 
by  God,  to  honour  father  and  mother  ?  Is  it  not  written 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Thou  shalt  honour  thy  lather, 
but  thy  mothers  paines  shalt  thou  never  forget?  Then 
remember  the  conmiaundement,  and  doo  thy  mother  due 
reverence :  disdaine  her  not,  for  feare  of  Gods  displeasure : 
discredit  her  not,  for  God  and  mans  disliking :  defiemie 
her  not,  for  feare  of  thy  soules  destruction. 

Now  some  will  say,  that  I  have  a  woman  to  my 
mistresse ;  I  win  not  denie  it,  for  saints  are  none  upon 
the  earth,  and  divels  I  would  be  loath  to  doo  service  too. 
A  woman  of  honour  may  well  be  mistresse  to  a  man  of 
worship :  in  reason  consider,  and  graunt  me  this :  what 
souldiour  so  valiant,  what  courtiour  so  fine,  and  what 
scholler  so  profound,  but  will  use  his  armes,  his  allege- 
aunce,  and  his  art  to  win  the  favour  of  his  mistresse  ? 

I  have  heard  some  talke  theyr  pleasure  in  a  heate, 
that  the  fiayrest  lady  in  the  world  should  not  make  them 
stoupe  to  there  lure.  But  when  (without  an  hostler)  they 
walked  themselves  a-cold,  oh  then  ere  long  recant  all,  it 
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was  not  I.  and  cry  piccavi,  for  a  &vourable  looke  of  an 
indifferent  face. 

Now  some  will  say,  that  I  am  swome  to  the  candle- 
stick ;  such  I  wish  their  noses  in  the  socket.  And  this 
I  say  further,  my  fieuth  was  not  yet  so  much  had  in 
question  to  bee  caJled  to  the  candlesticke :  but  if  he  that 
say  so  have  beene  brought  to  the  like  booke  oath,  I  wish 
hee  had  eaten  the  strings  for  his  labour. 

Some  will  say,  it  is  pittie  he  was  not  made  a  woman : 
I  woonder  why?  My  beautie  is  not  such  to  allure  a 
wranton  eye,  nor  mine  eye  so  wanton  to  allure  a  wicked 
mind  ;  my  qualities  are  not  onely  fit  for  a  chamber,  nor 
in  my  diamber  alwayes  in  bed.  Then  what  see  these 
feUowes  in  mee?  If  they  say  so,  they  know  not  why  ;  I 
answere  them,  I  care  not  how. 

Now  some  will  saye.  Oh,  hee  is  a  good  womans  man : 
beleeve  mee,  I  thinke  it  better  to  bee  thought  a  good 
womans  man  then  an  ill  mans  woman.  But  as  no  man 
can  be  counted  a  mans  woman  but  figuratively,  so  then 
a  good  womans  man  I  thinke  a  man  cannot  bM  tearmed 
more  fitly  :  but  if  any  man  speake  it  in  scome,  I  answere 
him  in  scoffe :  if  he  speake  it  in  despite  of  women,  let 
them  disdaine  him :  if  in  displeasure  with  me,  as  he  is 
angrie  without  a  cause,  he  shall  be  pleased  without 
amends. 

And  to  conclude,  I  am  of  this  minde,  that  as  nowe  the 
world  goes,  he  is  verie  precise,  or  little  wise,  that  would 
not  rather  choose  the  &vour  of  one  woman  then  the 
friendship  of  any  man.  Now  having  made  answere  to 
these  objections,  I  will  go  onwards  with  my  opinion  touch- 
ing the  worthinesse  of  women. 

Let  me  see  what  man  was  ever  so  good,  so  just,  so 
pittifull,  so  liberall,  so  learned,  so  &mous  for  rare 
excellencies,  but  there  may  be  found  a  woman  everie 
waies  his  match?  fetch  authoritie  out  of  scripture. 
Was  not  the  blessed  Virgin  Marie  a  woman  ?  how  good 
did  God  thinke  her,  that  Hee  would  vouchsafe  to  con- 
joyne  in  her  most  holy  wombe.  His  divine  Grace,  with 
her  humane  nature?  Mee  thinkes  there  is  no  man  of 
any  good  minde  at  all,  but  would  think  well  of  all 
women  for  her  sake  :  and  such  as  are  not  good,  to  wish 
them  grace  to  amend,  rather  then  so  to  disgrace  them, 
as  makes  them  never  have  heart  to  fiedl  to  good  againe. 
Admitte  Eve  was  ill,  so  was  Adam  too.  Cruell  was 
the  woman  that  killed  her  childe,  so  was  Cain  in 
killing  his  owne  brother  AbelL  But  leaving  discom- 
mendations :  now  to  commend  for  particular  causes. 
For  bdeefe,  who  before  the  woman  of  Canaan  ?  For 
repentance,  Marie  Magdalen  ?  And  for  causes  touching 
salvation,  what  greater  points  then  &ith  with  peni- 
tende?  For  worldlie  causes  touching  £une.  What 
greater  vertue,  then  learning,  the  ground  of  all  know- 
ledge? howe  better  knowne  then  by  apparanoe,  and 
where?    But  where  there  is  none  such,  I  list  not  to 


trouble  you  with  recounting  the  names  of  worthie 
ladies.  Let  this  sufiioe,  if  there  never  were  any  so 
worthie  commendation  as  men  before  this  instant  age, 
yet  nowe  is  to  be  found  a  woman  worthie  a  more 
worthie  name  (if  more  worthie  might  bee),  who  for 
repentant  fiuth,  with  rare  vertues,  may  be  as  well 
honoured  of  all  godly  mindes,  as  with  woonderfull  love 
woorshipped  of  all  good  mindes.  Was  there  ever  man 
learned  ?  so  is  shee  ;  and  by  his  learning  vertuous  ?  no 
lesse  is  shee  ;  and  by  his  vertues  fiunous  ?  shee  as  much 
as  hee.  Now  though  there  bee  none  such  as  shee,  yet  as 
she  is  of  all  most  excellent,  so  are  there  some  other  for 
commendation,  more  then  indifferent  But  for  that  I 
will  not  give  too  much  to  anie,  nor  can  give  her  suffi- 
cient :  I  say  this  for  all  women,  that  men  are  madde  that 
seekes  their  dishonour.  The  proverbe  sayes,  '*  That  it 
is  an  evill  birde,  will  file  its  owne  nest"  Then  let  man 
consider  the  henne  that  hatcheth  htm,  and  would  bee 
loath  to  have  the  oocke  have  all  the  meat  from  her. 

Some  disprayse  virgins  because  they  be  obstinate. 
For  my  selfe,  I  thinke  it  a  signe  of  ill  nature  in  a  woman 
to  bee  hard  hearted  ;  but  if  it  come  with  care  of  credite, 
or  content,  I  will  allow  it,  say  lovers  ¥rhat  they  list,  for 
that  fittes  one  man's  eye  is  ftemne  from  fitting  another 
man's  fiemde :  he  may  like,  and  shee  may  loath ;  shee 
may  love,  and  he  not  like.  AU  are  not  of  one  mould, 
one  minde,  one  nature,  one  complexion,  nor  one  con- 
dition :  love  hath  no  reason  in  his  choyse.  Then  such 
as  have  found  such  hard  dealing  in  fiiyre  damoseb,  let 
them  consider  of  these  clauses,  and  let  them  alone. 
Lucke  is  a  great  matter  in  love,  and  so  let  it  rest 

Some  will  dispraise  women  for  wantonnesse.  Surely, 
I  am  perswaded,  if  the  world  were  examined,  we  should 
find  a  Jacke  an  Apes  as  wanton  as  a  monkie  :  we  should 
find  a  young  man  as  wanton,  in  looking  babies  in  a 
ladies  eyes,  as  her  with  flirting  him  on  the  lippes,  with 
her  little  finger  :  him  as  wanton  in  wearing  a  toy,  as  her 
in  wishing  the  like :  him  as  wanton  in  his  devices,  as 
she  in  desyres :  and  he  in  desires,  as  much  as  shee  in 
delights  :  hee  as  wanton  in  cost  as  shee  in  colours  :  hee 
as  wanton  in  gift  as  shee  in  receit 

What  shall  I  say  ?  he  as  wanton  as  shee  every  way. 
and  shee  one  way  wiser  then  hee :  if  shee  bee  bragge 
of  her  beautie,  hee  is  as  proude  of  his  proper  person- 
age :  if  she  stretch  out  a  fine  hande,  hee  strouteth  out 
a  straight  legge  :  if  shee  have  her  hand  on  the  pette  in 
her  cheeke,  he  is  twyrking  of  his  mustadiios :  if  shee 
play  the  wanton  with  a  little  dogge,  hee  will  bee  so 
wanton  as  to  wish  himseUe  a  whelpe.  To  bee  short,  if 
she  bee  vaine  in  one  thing,  hee  will  be  as  little  vertuous 
in  another. 

Some  will  say  women  are  covetous.  Are  not  men  as 
handfiut  ?  besides,  liberalitie  of  oourtesie  breedes  losse 
of  credite.    Let  not  men  be  niggards,  if  they  will  have 
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womoi  franke-hearted.  Some  will  say,  women  are  yll 
mystresses,  they  give  slender  wages  in  deede.  I  have 
heard  some  called  knave  twentie  tymes  a  daye,  yet 
hath  not  had  halfe  that  hee  deserved.  Some  sawcie 
servaunt  will  looke  for  a  fiavour,  before  he  deserves  a 
fa3rre  kx>ke.  And  some  servauntes  thinkes  their  mis- 
tresse  is  covetous,  though  they  give  them  never  so 
much,  if  they  give  not  themselves  also.  But  such  as 
wonlde  have  all,  shall  loose  all. 

Therefore,  let  men  weigh  liberalitie  in  kinde,  and 
they  shall  finde  women  free-hearted,  in  extending 
fiivour  (not  fiillie  deserved),  and  themselves  covetous, 
in  beeing  never  contented.  Some  will  say,  women  are 
foolish :  hee  never  heard  that  the  wisedome  of  a 
woman,  should  bee  no  more  then  to  goe  out  of  the 
ndne  when  shee  is  in  it,  and  know  her  husband's  bed 
from  another  man's. 

But  now-a-dayes  men  be  so  phantasticall  (I  dare  not 
say  foolish),  that  if  a  woman  be  not  so  wise  as  to  make 
a  man  a  foole,  shee  is  no  wise  woman :  no  forsooth, 
but  he  is  a  very  wise  man  to  match  with  such  a 
woman.  Women  have  witte  naturally  ;  wisedome  must 
be  had  by  grace,  grace  was  given  to  our  Lady :  then 
who  wiser  then  a  woman  ?  Weigh  worldly  wisdome  by 
wit  and  experience,  and  let  mee  see  who,  vdth  all  the 
experiments  he  can  devise,  can  make  a  woman  a  foole 
in  any  thing,  but  himselfe,  in  the  same  as  imwise. 

Some  will  say  women  are  unconstant ;  but  I  say  not 
all :  for  Penelope,  and  Cleopatra,  Liicretia,  with  divers 
more  too  long  to  rehearse,  fihall  stand  for  examples  of 
such  constande,  as  no  man  (ever)  more  constant  And 
for  foUy  in  frmde  :  who  wiser  then  Salomon  ?  who  more 
wanton  in  love. 

Some  will  say  women  are  deceitful,  but  they  that 
say  so,  be  such  as  deceive  themselves  in  women,  to 
thinke  them  trustie.  For  as  weU  of  men  as  women 
it  is  sayde,  Ferrt  nulla  Jidts  est  in  terris,,  Lette  not 
men  cosen  themselves  with  a  wiUuU  ooncdte :  bdeeve 
no  more  then  reason  leades  them  too,  and  they  shall 
finde  women  but  like  themselves,  devising  all  meanes 
they  may,  and  employing  the  best  witte  they  have  to 
worke  theyr  willes.  And  for  deceit,  what  greater  treason 
was  ever  found  in  any  woman  then  in  Judas  when  he 
betrayed  Christ. 

But  leaving  this,  some  will  say  a  woman  is  a  neoessarie 
evilL  That  shee  is  necessarie  I  graunt,  but  eviU  I 
denie ;  except  it  be  meant  onely  in  respect  of  man,  that 
desireth  not  any  thing  that  is  good,  and  so  his  desire 
makes  her  ill  in  estimation  of  minde,  for  that  shee  is  the 
content  of  an  HI  conceit :  but  (mdeed,  weU  considered), 
he  should  finde  that  the  ill  were  in  his  concdte  ondy, 
and  not  in  the  woman,  who  is  no  other  substance  then 
another  himsdfe.  And  if  I  must  graunt,  as  I  cannot 
choose,  that  there  is  none  good  but  God :  so  indeed  I 
must  yedd  that  woman  is  ill,  and  man  no  better ;  for  if 


that  woman  be  ill,  how  can  man  be  good,  unto  whome 
ill  is  so  necessarie?  But  whether  may  man  bee 
thought  worse  then  ill,  that  will  use  that  ill  worse  then 
it  should  be  ?  Therefore  let  man  first  mend  his  minde 
before  he  so  discommend  a  substance  of  his  owne 
naturall  kinde. 

Some  will  say  women  are  pittifulL  Howe  is  that 
knowne  ?  by  lookes  and  speeches.  Men  are  more :  which 
is  showen  as  well  in  words  of  mouth  as  writing. 

Some  will  say  a  woman  is  a  wo  to  man.  Who  put  in 
that  to,  did  it  of  his  owne  authoritie,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  allowed. 

For  consider  right  of  the  word,  and  the  to  is  as  well 
left  out,  as  the  worde  falsely  written ;  for  indeede  it 
ought  to  be  written  wooman,  not  woman,  for  that  she 
dooth  woo  man  with  her  vertues,  who  weddes  her  with 
vanitie.  For  man  being  of  wit  sufficient  to  consider  of 
the  vertues  of  a  woman,  is  (as  it  were)  ravished  with  the 
delight  of  those  dainties,  which  do  (after  a  sort),  draw 
the  senses  of  man  to  serve  them. 

Now  a  woman  having  not  so  deep  a  capadtie  to  con- 
ceive or  judge  of  the  conditions  of  man,  is  onely  wedded 
to  his  wUl :  whidi  thing  how  vaine  it  is,  is  scene  when 
it  is  bent  to  little  vertue. 

Some  have  a  delight  to  tearme  women  by  nickenames, 
as  in  the  door  shee  is  an  unage.  But  how  wise  is  the 
man  that  hath  his  wittes  so  cosened,  to  take  one  thing 
for  another?  They  be  lunaticke,  or  in  love,  that  wor- 
shlppe  such  idols.  And  this  I  %iriU  say  further,  if  shee 
be  an  image,  shee  is  liker  nothing  then  a  man :  in  the 
house,  she  is  a  number  of  things :  in  the  kitchen  she 
is  a  cormorant :  if  she  dresse  meate,  is  shee  not  woorthy 
to  eate?  I  have  seene  a  man  eate  the  meate  that  a 
woman  hath  dressed:  and  men  liker  cranes  then 
women  cormoraunts.  In  the  milke  house  she  is  a 
cat :  why,  if  she  milke  a  cowe,  is  she  not  worthy  to 
taste  it  for  her  labour?  In  the  cheese  shee  is  a  mouse  ; 
why,  if  shee  set  the  curds  together,  should  she  not 
taste  the  meate?  In  the  bakehouse  she  is  a  bee,  for 
busie  stirring  about ;  yet  her  sting  is  but  her  tongue, 
that  hurts  no  body,  except  shee  be  troubled:  then 
allow  the  bee  her  hive  and  let  her  rest  In  the  buttrie 
she  is  a  sprite ;  but  shee  doth  no  hurt,  but  fray  a  mouse 
fifom  the  bread,  and  a  theefe  from  the  cubbord.  In 
the  seller  she  is  a  sow ;  and  yet  I  have  seene  one  Dutch 
man  drinke  more  then  five  English  women.  In  the 
hall  she  is  a  hare ;  but  being  tame,  take  heede  how  you 
hunt  her.  In  the  parler  she  is  a  parrat ;  she  leames 
but  what  is  taught  her,  and  an  almond  will  please  her. 
In  the  chamber  shee  is  a  birde ;  and  who  sings  sweeter 
then  the  nightingale?  In  the  bedde  shee  is  a  flea, 
if  she  laye  on  the  blankets,  sbee  is  more  woorthy  to  lye 
in  the  sheetes. 

But  weQ,  if  it  were  not  for  makmg  women  to  be 
worse  then  they  would  be,  I  woukl  tell  them  how  they 
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might  teanne  men  in  sundrie  places,  both  within  and 
vnthout  the  house.  But  let  this  suffice,  I  meane  but 
onely  to  commend  women,  and  not  offend  men ;  and  if 
I  have  unwittingly  offended  any,  I  willingly  aske  pardon 
of  all,  with  promise  of  amends  if  my  power  serve  me. 

For  qualities  worthie  commendation,  see  who  is  to 
bee  preferred,  the  man  or  the  woman.  Without  the 
house  for  husbandrie :  if  he  mowe,  she  can  tedde :  if 
hee  tedde,  she  can  tume :  if  he  cocke,  she  can  rake  :  if 
hee  loade,  she  can  laye  abroade :  if  hee  sowe,  she  can 
reape :  if  he  can  shodce,  shee  can  binde  sheafes :  if  hee 
can  thresh,  shee  can  £anne:  if  he  grinde,  she  can 
boult :  if  hee  lay  leaven,  shee  can  heate  the  oven :  if 
hee  knowe  howe  to  buy  a  cowe,  shee  can  milke  her :  if 
hee  breake  a  horse,  shee  can  ride  to  the  market  on  him : 
if  he  buy  a  sowe,  shee  can  serve  her:  if  hee  bring 
home  the  milke,  she  can  sette  it  togither :  if  he  make  a 
panne,  shee  can  fleete  the  milke :  if  he  make  a  cheame, 
she  can  make  butter :  if  hee  make  a  presse,  shee  can 
make  cheese :  if  hee  dresse  the  garden,  she  can  weede 
it :  if  he  sowe  good  hearbes,  shee  can  gather  sallets :  if 
he  sette  sweete  flowers,  shee  can  make  a  fine  nosegay : 
if  bee  gather  good  hearbes,  shee  can  make  good  pot- 
tage :  if  hee  bee  a  good  cooke,  shee  is  a  good  dairie 
woman  :  if  hee  bee  a  good  baker,  shee  is  a  good  brewer : 
if  hee  bee  good  in  the  pantrie,  shee  is  as  good  in 
the  pastrie :  if  hee  bee  at  his  penne,  shee  is  at  her 
needle :  if  hee  bee  a  good  taylor,  shee  is  a  good  semp- 
ster:  and  if  he  bee  a  good  brusher,  shee  is  a  good 
laundrer.  And  which  is  more  woorthie  love,  a  deane 
shyrte  or  a  fine  coat  ? 

Nowe  in  higher  causes :  if  hee  be  valiaunt,  shee  is 
vertuous :  if  hee  can  leape  well,  shee  can  daunoe  well :  if 
hee  can  playe  well,  shee  can  sing  well :  if  hee  can  com- 
mende,  she  can  thankfully  consider :  and  if  hee  can 
take  it  well,  shee  can  thinke  it  well  bestowed :  if  hee  can 
write,  shee  can  reade :  if  hee  can  sweare  truely,  shee  can 
beleeve  &ythfully  :  if  he  can  deserve,  shee  can  give  due : 
if  hee  can  like  honourably,  shee  can  love  heartily.  In 
fine,  if  hee  have  any  good  qualitie,  shee  hath  another. 

It  were  but  a  follie  to  fill  my  booke  with  examples  of 
this  woman  for  constancie,  and  that  for  fidelitie,  another 
for  huswiferie,  and  the  other  woman  for  worthie  wit. 
Let  this  suffice  in  breefe,  there  is  in  sicknesse  no  greater 
comfort,  in  health  no  better  companion  to  a  wise  man, 
then  a  wittie  woman. 

Now  for  wise  women,  I  thinke  he  should  shew  himselfe 
a  verie  imwise  man  that  woulde  wish  for  such  a  one.  I 
remember  a  prettie  speech  once  uttered  by  a  verie  wise 
man :  when  a  man  (as  it  seemed)  not  very  wise  came  to 
him  for  his  counsaile,  what  he  might  doo  to  come  by  a 
oertaine  jewell  that  was  stoUen  from  him  out  of  his 
diamber,  and  (having  told  his  losse)  before  he  would 
heare  of  his  advise :  Sir  (quoth  he),  were  I  not  best  to  go 
to  a  wise  woman?  Yes,  many  (quoth  bee),  if  you  knewe 


where  any  such  were.  Meaning  that  they  were  so  hard 
to  hit  on,  that  it  were  but  follie  to  seeke  them.  Now 
what  pittie  it  is  to  see  some  men  so  unwise,  to  thinke 
such  wisedome  in  any  woman :  after  he  had  lost  his 
Jewell,  if  hee  would  have  lookt  into  himselfe,  and  found 
his  own  follie,  bef<M%  hee  had  sought  such  wisedome  in 
a  woman,  hee  should  have  scene  that  it  were  more 
wisdome  for  a  man  to  keepe  that  he  hath  warely,  then 
unwisely  to  runne  to  a  woman  to  seeke  for  wit  how  to 
finde  it  againe. 

But  I  will  stand  no  more  upon  this  poynt;  let  it 
suffice  that  it  is  wisedome  for  a  man  to  take  heede  that 
a  woman  be  not  wiser  then  himselfe :  and  how  wise  so 
ever  he  bee,  to  count  them  no  fooles.  For  in  deede,  as 
the  common  proverbe  is.  The  wit  of  a  woman  is  a  great 
matter :  and  true,  when  a  man  with  all  his  wisedome,  is 
sometime  to  learn  wit  of  her. 

In  mine  opinion,  I  heard  a  verie  wise  speech  of  a  verie 
wittie  woman,  touching  the  wisedome  (if  any)  that  ought 
to  bee  in  a  woman.  In  a  mayde,  to  take  care  in  choyse 
of  a  husband ;  in  a  numyed  woman,  to  love  none  but 
her  husband :  in  a  widow,  to  provide  for  her  children : 
in  an  old  woman,  to  have  care  of  her  end. 

Now  for  men  :  if  a  batcheler  take  heede  what  wife  hee 
takes,  and  having  taken  a  wife,  to  love  no  other  woman : 
a  widdower,  to  looke  for  his  children  before  a  new  wife, 
and  an  olde  man  his  grave :  is  it  amisse?  No,  I  warrant 
yee.  Nowe  men  must  be  wise  in  caring  for  women,  and 
themselves  too,  and  women  no  wyser  then  in  caring  for 
such  men  as  care  for  them.  But  if  a  man  bee  so  unwise 
to  trouble  a  womans  wit  to  care  for  him,  how  wise  is  hee  ? 
and  what  a  wit  hath  shee?  Confesse  you  that  have 
guiltie  consciences,  and  leame  to  bee  wise :  and  thinke 
this  sufficient  conunendation  for  a  woman,  if  shee  bee  a 
virgin  for  chastitie,  with  virginitie  vertuous,  of  condition 
courteous,  and  true  of  love  :  such  a  woman  ought  to  bee, 
and  if  such  they  be  not,  pray  for  them  as  I  doo,  and 
such  as  are,  honour  them  as  worthie  :  and  for  their  sakes, 
all  other  whatsoever  they  bee,  judge  the  best  till  you  see 
the  contrarie :  and  where  you  knowe  it,  shake  your  head 
and  say  nothing,  but  It  is  pittie ;  God  hath  done  his 
part  in  her,  God  amend  her :  put  the  £Biult  in  pride,  and 
not  in  her,  and  you  shall  see  such  a  chamige,  that  it  was 
not  shee,  no  forsooth  (as  little  children  say)  it  was  the 
bulbegger. 

They  say  now  the  world  is  towardes  the  last  yeare, 
and  men  towarde  their  last  wittes :  then  let  women  bee 
towardes  their  first  wisedome.  And  if  they  shew  but 
little  wisedome,  yet  let  that  have  such  commendation, 
that  they  may  bee  encouraged  to  continue  and  encrease 
the  same.  For  surely  (well  considered)  a  man  can  not 
do  honour  to  a  more  worthie  person  then  a  woman.  Is 
it  not  an  abuse  in  a  man  to  disprayse  his  friende?  What 
greater  friend  to  a  man  then  a  woman?  Who  can  dis- 
commend that  he  loves?  except  he  dissemble  sore? 
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Hypocrisie  is  as  ill  as  heresie.  What  can  a  man  love 
more  then  a  woman  ?  what,  such  love  as  betwixt  them  ? 
Mairie,  some  will  say,  they  must  love  deerely,  or  hate 
deadly.  God  forbidde  that  anie  man  should  bee  out  of 
charitie:  I  would  thinke  it  a  harde  matter  to  hate  a 
woman.  Yet  since  it  is  possible  to  doo  little  better,  I 
thinke  it  wisdome  to  conceale  it,  for  there  is  nothing 
gotten  by  revealing  it. 

Well,  not  to  seeme  tedious,  let  me  drawe  towards  an 
ende :  thinke  well  of  as  many  as  you  may,  love  whome 
you  have  cause:  hate  none:  whatsoever  you  thinke, 
say  nothing  in  their  dishonour,  least  you  growe  in  their 
utter  dislyking :  and  then  your  roome  as  good  as  your 
company.  When  you  seeke  for  favour,  take  a  flowte  with 
you :  I  marvaOe  you  can  away  so  long  with  a  womans 
companie,  &c. 

But  well  to  avoyde  the  frumpes,  flowtes,  skowles, 
disdainefiill  speeches,  quippes,  tauntes,  and  angrie  count- 
enaunces,  that  women  will  soone  bestow  where  they  see 
cause,  do  this :  if  you  cannot  love,  yet  doo  not  loath  :  if 
you  will  not  honour,  yet  doo  not  hate :  if  your  consdenoe 
let  you  not  commend  them,  yet  let  your  courtesie  not  let 
you  doo  the  contrarie.  Remember  your  mother,  forget 
not  your  friend :  offend  not  your  mistresse,  and  make 
much  of  your  selfe :  if  you  like  my  oounsaile,  followe  it : 
if  not,  disdaine  it  not :  if  you  love  a  woman,  remember 
mee :  if  you  care  for  none,  wee  will  none  of  us  trouble 
you  :  if  wee  doo  it,  it  is  against  our  willes.    But  who  is 


hee  that  loves  not  a  woman?  and  wherefore  then  will 
any  looke  awrie  upon  mee?  I  knowe  not,  and  shall  I 
say  I  care  not?  Well,  let  it  goe,  since  it  is  not,  I  doo  all 
for  the  best,  and  I  trust  the  best  will  take  it  so :  as  for 
the  rest,  there  lyes  neither  life  nor  death  upon  a  looke, 
and  therefore  hoping  the  best,  I  will  not  doubt  the  con- 
trarie. And  if  men  be  as  well  contented  with  me  for  this 
prayse  of  women,  as  I  am  determined  to  content  them, 
with  the  like  of  them  heereafter :  it  will  be  not  froward, 
and  wit  Hedle  me  not,  I  trust  the  ace  of  diamonds  will 
go  to  the  stodce,  and  everie  man  will  be  pleased.  In 
the  meane  time  about  some  better  worke,  then  I  meane 
to  make  boast  of :  I  must  attend  my  harvest,  ere  I  foil  to 
hawking. 

Thus  if  I  sakl  anything  amlsse,  God  forgive  me  :  if 
I  have  sayde  well,  God  bee  thanked,  take  it  among  you  : 
if  I  have  said  truly,  it  is  not  to  be  blamed  :  if  otherwise, 
I  have  but  spoken  mine  opinion,  whidi  I  hope  to  see 
fully  approved.  And  so  sorie  if  I  have  sayd  that 
the  wise  will  mislike,  and  glad  if  I  have  written  that 
the  good  will  take  welL  I  conclude  of  a  suddaine  with 
this  short  sentence.  Hie  et  htu  homo»  considcra  quid 
mulier:  like  of  them  as  you  list,  love  whom  you  can  : 
when  you  seeke  for  favour,  God  send  you  good  fortune. 
And  so  fitue  you  welL 


FINIS.— N.  a  Gent. 


A  DIALOGUE  BETWEENE  ANGER  AND  PATIENCE. 


Anger, 

|I£  on  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  divell. 
Patience.  What  is  the  matter?  Anger. 
The  world  is  naught.  Patience,  It  may 
amend.  Anger.  When  it  is  too  late.  Pa- 
tience. Better  late  than  never.  Anger.  As  good  never 
a  whit,  as  never  the  better.  Patience.  A  crust  is  better 
then  no  bread  at  all.  Anger.  A  crust  is  hard  of  disges- 
lion.  Patience.  Not  for  a  hungrie  stomacke.  Anger. 
Oh.  it  will  aske  vile  chewing.  Patience.  Take  time 
enough.  Anger.  My  belly  will  thinke  my  throat  cut 
that  I  feede  no  faster.  Patience,  A  little  sufficeth 
nature.  Anger.  When  shee  hath  enough.  Patience. 
Then  shee  needes  no  more.  Anger.  Yea,  but  where  is 
that  enough  ?  Patience.  In  Gods  grace.  Anger.  Why, 
I  have  the  grace  of  God,  but  I  want  the  wealth  of  the 
world  to  grace  my  selfe  withaU.  Patience.  Alas!  the 
braverie  of  the  world  is  but  beggerie  before  God. 
And  the  rich  man  to  heaven  goes  as  a  cammell  through  a 
needles  eye.     Anger.   Yea,  but  begging  is  a  vile  life 


in  the  meane  time.  Patience.  Then  worke.  Anger. 
That  goes  against  the  wooll.  Patience,  Paines  brings 
profit.  Anger.  I  have  often  lost  my  labour.  Patience. 
Take  heed,  then,  how  you  worke.  Anger.  Had  I  wist 
was  a  foole.    Patience.  Then  leame  to  be  wise. 

Anger.  But  how?  Patience,  Not  with  haste. 
Anger,  How  much  leysure.  PaiUnce,  A  little  and  a 
little.  Anger,  Wordes  are  good,  but  that  they  bring 
no  substance.  Patience,  A  oolde  winde  is  good  in  a 
hotte  summer.  Anger.  Yea,  but  the  winde  of  wordes 
is  but  a  blast.  Patience.  I  perceive  one  cooling  card 
will  not  serve  a  hot  gamester.  Anger.  Oh  what  a  slave 
was  I?  Patience,  Wherefore?  Anger.  Play,  play. 
Patience.  Play  no  more.  Anger,  Oh,  Primero. 
Patience.  Rest  from  rests.  Anger.  And  what  shall  I 
do?  Patience.  Be  quiet.  Anger.  I  cannot.  Patience. 
What  troubles  you?  Anger.  All  things,  men,  women, 
and  children :  men  be  deceitful,  women  worse,  and 
children  costly.  Patience,  Condemne  not  all  for  a  feM% 
and  take  heede  whome  you  trust.  Men  are  wise, 
women  wittie,  and  efaildren  must  bee  cared  for.    Anger. 
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Why  doost  thou  crosse  me?  Patience,  To  turne 
thee  to  right.  Anger,  Why?  whither  was  I  going? 
Patience,  From  my  selfe.  Anger,  Why,  am  I  mad? 
Patience,  No,  but  in  a  melancholy.  Anger,  That 
is  but  an  humour.  Patience,  Know  you  whereof  it 
comes.  Anger,  No;  I  pray  you  tell  me.  Patience, 
Of  choller.  Anger,  How  should  I  get  helpe  of  it? 
Patience,  It  must  be  purged  by  patience.  Anger,  That 
is  forst  phisicke.  Patience,  Yet  will  it  worke  weU. 
Anger,  When  shall  I  take  it?  Patience,  Evening 
and  morning,  and  every  day.  Anger,  For  how  long? 
Patience,  During  life.  Anger,  What  I  wilt  thou 
binde  me  to  a  diet?  Patience,  That  shall  doo  thee 
good,  refuse  not.  Anger,  What  shall  I  pay  for  it? 
Pafience,  Repentance.  Anger.  Who  shaJl  have  it? 
Patience.  Sdfe  wilL  Anger.  Will  that  please  him? 
Patience,  Hee  may  not  refuse  it.  Anger,  When  must 
I  pay  it?  Patience,  When  you  take  your  phisicke. 
Anger,  What  good  will  it  doo  me?  Patience,  Great: 
it  will  deare  you  of  choller,  it  will  make  you  finde  a  new 
worlde :  teach  you  to  knowe  your  friends,  and  to  beware 
of  your  foes :  the  way  to  a  quiet  life,  a  happie  end,  and 
heaven  hereafter. 

Anger.  Oh,  good  phisick.  Patience.  None  such. 
Anger.  When  is  it  good  taking  it?  Patience.  In  the 
tall  or  spring,  or  at  any  other  time.  Anger.  How  shall 
I  take  it  ?  Patience,  Fasting  in  the  morning,  and  eate 
what  you  can  gette  after :  sleepe  not  before  your  eyes 
be  together,  and  keepe  you  as  warme  as  your  cloathes 
will  give  you  leave :  waJke  up  and  downe  about  your 
businesse,  and  suppe  not  late,  except  you  have  not 
eaten  anything  all  day  before.  Keepe  this  order,  and 
my  life  for  yours,  this  heate  of  yours  will  quite  away  : 
keepe  it  for  an  excellent  peece  of  phisick :  you  may  make 
it  with  a  little  cost,  and  no  great  labour. 

Anger.  Syr,  for  your  good  will  I  thanke  you,  but  for 
your  medicine  I  gesse  it  of  meane  effect ;  yet  for  that  I 
am  troubled  Mrith  a  meloncholie,  I  meane  to  trie  your 
cunning.  In  the  meane  time  I  will  fetch  a  sigh  for  my 
sinnes,  and  bid  you  fareweU.  I  am  but  yong,  and  am 
going  to  age :  he  hath  promised  me  to  leame  me  some 


good  lessons.    Patience.  And  with  him  shall  you  finde 
me,  and  so  till  we  meete,  fiu-ewell. 

Thus  is  youth  gone  to  age,  of  whose  meeting  yee 
shall  heare  more  ere  long  :  In  the  meane  time,  I  crave 
you  patience  to  beare  with  that  hath  passed,  and  if 
heereafter  you  heare  of  any  better  stu£fe,  thinke  of  it 
as  it  deserves,  and  of  mee  as  you  have  cause,  in  minde 
to  give  you  as  good  cause  as  I  can  to  thinke  the  best  of 
me. 

Meane  time,  hoping  I  have  given  no  man  cause 
to  say  ill  by  me,  I  wish  all  the  worlde  to  thinke  the 
best  of  everie  man,  and  so  of  mee  among  the  rest. 
Who  wish  none  ill,  but  all  as  well  as  I  desire  them 
to  wish  me  :  and  so  fare  you  welL 

Patientia  Penitentia, 

FINIS.— N.  B.  Gent. 


Now,  gentlemen,  when  I  hadjiniskt  up  my  booke,  and 
badde  you  farewell^  came  to  my  remembraunce  an  olde 
peece  of  Phisicke,  good  for  sucAe  persons  as  are  sicke  like 
my  selfe,  which  for  that  I  gesse  it  as  profitable  as  it 
may  seeme  pleasaunt,  I  am  to  desire  you  to  reade  a  little 
more  whatfoUowes.  It  was  my  happe  {not  many  months 
since)  to  be  verie  sicke,  when,  so  weahe  as  /  could  not  well 
walke  ahroad,  I  tooke  my  penne,  and  wrote  unto  my 
friends  of  such  matters  as  stoode  mee  uppon  not  to  let 
slip.  Among  which,  my  health  beeing  not  the  least 
thing  that  I  tooke  care  of,  I  wrote  unto  a  friend  of  mine, 
wkom  I  counted  a  good  phisition,  to  minister  me  some 
such  pkisicke  as  he  tkought  good  for  the  disease.  Now 
the  man,  well  acquainted  with  tke  cause,  and  minding 
rather  to  comfort  mee  with  some  merrie  counsell  tken 
weaken  mee  with  two  many  medicines,  wrote  me  word  to 
observe  such  a  diet  as  I  think  is  verie  requisite  for  all 
men  that  shall  fall  into  the  like  fever  to  take  care  $$ 
keepe  :  and  when  tkey  kave  found  as  much  ease  as  I  havg 
done  in  it,  then  I  shall  kave  as  much  tkanhes  as  hee  had: 
but  least  I  seem  tedious  ere  I  begin,  thus  it  was. 


A    PHISITIONS    LETTER. 


OMMENDATIONS  considered,  sorie  for 
your  heavinesse,  yet  glad  of  your  good 
remembrance  (notwithstanding  your  great 
weaknesse) :  this  is  to  let  you  understand, 
that  now  you  are  determined  to  take  my  oounsaile, 
and  trouble  your  selfe  with  no  more  phisicke.  Upon 
Thursday  fortnight  (God  willing)  I  meane  to  see  you : 
till  when,  for  that  I  see  no  daunger  of  death  in  you,  I 


have  heere  written  you  word,  what  order  you  shall 
take,  and  when  I  come,  we  will  talke  further.  First, 
considering  that  the  cause  growes  of  conceyte,  which 
hath  bredde  such  a  hearts  greefe  in  jrou,  as  will  hardly 
bee  cured  without  Gods  great  goodnesse :  and  yet  hf 
His  grace  is  not  past  hdpe.  This  you  shall  doo,  thinke 
not  of  that  you  have  lott,  for  the  losse  will  gaine  you 
nought  but  greefe :  and  cast  not  to  get  any  thing  ill 
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least  the  gaine  breede  as  great  an  aftersorrow  as  the 
losse  :  and  to  recover  your  health  and  estate  by  such 
good  meanes  as  it  may  continue,  this  you  shall  do. 
Observe  this  order. 

In  the  morning  when  jrou  rise,  serve  God.  and  He 
will  see  to  you :  wash  your  hands  with  running  water, 
it  is  good  for  the  heate  of  the  liver  :  make  your  break- 
fisist  of  a  warme  broath,  which  you  shall  make  of  hearbes 
in  this  sort.  Take  a  handful  of  time,  and  put  as  much 
rewe  into  it :  stampe  with  these  two,  a  roote  or  two  of 
repentance,  and  stiaine  them  into  a  &iyre  dish,  with 
the  juyce  purseline ;  let  it  stand  on  the  fire  till  it  be 
luke-warme,  then  taste  it  with  your  fingers  ende,  and 
if  you  like  it  not,  throwe  it  out  at  the  window  :  upon 
my  word,  it  will  never  hurt  you.  For  your  meate,  you 
may  now  and  then,  if  your  stomacke  stande  to  flesh, 
eate  of  a  little  warme  mutton,  but  take  heede  it  be  not 
laced,  for  that  is  ill  for  a  sicke  body  :  for  chaunge  now 
and  then,  eate  of  a  rabbet,  it  is  as  restorative  ;  olde 
omnies  are  too  dry,  and  too  hard  of  digestion.  You 
may  now  and  then  eate  of  a  larke,  it  is  good  and  light 
meate ;  but  buntings  are  two  bitter.  A  partridge  is 
not  amisse,  but  eate  not  of  a  pluct  plover.  A  chicke 
now  and  then  of  a  moneth  olde.  but  Marche  birds  are 
too  strong  meate.  A  woodcocke  manie  sicke  folkes 
may  be  bold  withall,  but  a  goose  of  all  other  is  a  vile 
bird,  a  perillous  meate  for  a  sicke  person.  And  of  all 
meates,  foule  or  other  flesh  whatsoever,  take  heede  of 
venison,  as  does  flesh,  and  hares  flesh,  and  such  like ; 


they  are  stirring  meates,  and  will  distemper  the  body 
very  much. 

For  fish,  of  all,  beware  of  swallowing  a  gudgin  whole, 
or  a  leaping  whyting  ;  a  coddes  head  is  not  verie  good, 
and  a  salt  eele  is  unholsome  :  if  I  lye,  aske  the  ship  boy. 
Drinke  not  too  much  wine,  least  it  inflame  the  blotid, 
and  bring  the  purse  into  a  consumption. 

Comfort  your  selfe  with  hope  of  better  hap  then  yoa 
have  had,  considering  you  cannot  well  have  woorae. 
Follow  hard  the  good  worke  you  have  in  hand,  and 
finish  it  as  well  as  you  have  b^^un ;  it  will  make  yon 
amends  for  a  great  deale  of  mispent  time,  it  will 
purchase  you  credit,  payment  for  your  paines,  good 
thoughts  of  your  betters,  thanks  of  your  freends,  and 
content  to  your  selfe. 

Thus  loth  to  trouble  you  with  any  more  matter  at 
this  time,  I  pray  you  followe  my  counsaile,  and  when  I 
come,  tell  mee  what  ease  you  finde  :  in  the  meane 
time,  as  the  fidler  sayes.  I  pray  you  bee  merie,  as  you 
may  (I  meane)  though  not  as  you  woulde,  and  so  God 
keepe  you,  sende  you  jrour  health,  both  of  His  grace* 
and  all  friends  a  merry  meeting.  In  haste,  fix>m  my 
chamber  in  Smithfield. 

Your  better  friende, 
then  phisition. 


R.  S. 


//  sano  non  ha  hUogna  del  medico. 


A    FAREWELL. 


IHEN  I  had  received  this  Letter  from  this 
my  friendly  phisition,  I  tooke  more  com- 
fort in  the  mirth  of  this  order  set  downe 
then  care  for  the  observance  of  the  same. 
But  as  now  and  then  a  sick  mans  spirits  shall  be  some- 
what more  revived  uppon  a  suddaine  merrie  jest  then 
a  sullen  medicine,  so  was  I  more  pleased  with  this 
merie  counsel  then  I  thinke  I  should  have  bene  with  this 
phisicke :  but  as  in  health  no  better  company  then  a 
pleasant  friende,  so  in  sicknesse  no  better  comfort  then 
a  merrie  companion. 

I  must  needs  say,  both  doo  well :  for,  as  phisicke 
doth  minister  medicines  to  purge  such  ill  humours 
as  doo  inflame  the  blood,  infect  the  liver,  and  so  bring 
the  bodie  into  diseases  :  so  doeth  the  pleasaunt  speeche 
of  an  honest  friende,  purge  the  minde  of  such  melan- 
cholicke  conceits  as  bring  the  braine  into  such  hurlie 
burlie,  as  that  all  the  bodie  is  the  worse  for  it.  For 
make  the  bodie  never  so  clean  fi^m  all  causes  of  in- 
fection, yet  let  the  minde  be  disturbed,  within  a  little 


time  you  shall  see  the  bodie  brought  into  such  sicke- 
nesse,  as  is  hardly  to  be  cured.  But  let  a  man  be 
never  so  sicke  if  he  have  the  company  of  such  a  com- 
panion, as  he  may  finde  content  with  all :  his  sicknesse 
will  by  little  and  little  so  soone  away,  as  all  the  art  in 
the  world  is  not  able  to  doo  without  it. 

What  shall  I  further  say?  There  is  no  sicknesse, 
no  sore  as  that  growes  of  sorrow,  no  better  meane  to 
cure  it  then  the  company  of  a  contentive  firiend  :  and 
whereas  company  cannot  be  had,  merrie  counsell  must 
serve  the  tume. 

I  speake  by  experience,  in  sorrow  no  man  sicker, 
with  phisicke  no  man  weaker :  desiring  myrth,  no  man 
more ;  enjoying  no  man  lesse :  by  Gods  good  helpe 
in  the  middest  of  this  miserie,  found  a  friende  unlooked 
for  ;  that  seeing  me  in  such  extremitie,  of  a  sudden  fell 
into  a  great  laughing,  not  for  joy  to  see  my  sorow,  but 
for  a  woonder  to  see  me  in  such  a  wofull  case:  now 
knowing  my  friends  nature,  scarce  able  to  force  a 
smile,  I  laughed  a  litle  for  company. 
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Now  to  make  mee  merrie,  the  best  medicine  for 
a  suddaine  meeting,  he  begins  to  tell  me  what  hap  he 
had  to  visit  sicke  folkes  :  for  that  not  an  houre  before, 
hee  had  beene  with  a  very  fnend  of  mine  and  his  too, 
whom  he  had  left  halfe  iranticke,  of  a  fantasticall 
fever.  Forsoothe  he  was  so  fiaire  in  love,  as  nothing 
would  serve  his  tume  but  death. 

No  grace  with  him,  but  shaking  the  head  with  a 
terrible  sigh  or  two  :  and  not  a  woord,  but  ah,  and  oh, 
and  now  and  then  rise  off  his  bed  in  a  rage,  knit- 
ting his  brows  with  Cancro,  and  then  he  spake  Italian, 
and  by  and  by  make  obeysance  to  the  window,  downe 
on  his  knees.  Hit  up  his  hands,  kisse  his  hand,  let  fall  a 
tear  or  two,  with  madame :  and  with  that  word,  teare 
open  his  buttons,  throw  off  his  hat,  fling  away  his 
pantoffles,  breake  all  the  strings  of  his  lute,  knocke  the 
belly  against  the  bedde  poste  and  runne  to  his  sworde  : 
when  then  it  was  time  to  catch  hold  of  him,  and  so  with 
friendly  perswasions,  to  bring  him  to  better  quiet. 
And  in  Uie  ende  of  his  tale,  but  thou  art  not  so :  when 


God  knowes,  he  found  me  in  far  tamer  taking.  Yet  to 
be  short  with  this  pleasant  tale,  he  trifled  out  the  time 
till  my  fit  was  over :  when  we  fell  to  such  fiiendly 
communication  as  merily  passed  away  that  day,  and 
after  many  moe,  till  in  the  ende  with  Gods  helpe 
I  recovered,  to  whom  bee  given  the  glorie  of  all  health  : 
who  indeed  in  health  is  the  onely  good  Mend,  and  in 
sicknesse,  the  onely  phisition  that  oomforteth  and 
cureth  the  most  sicke,  that  tnisteth  in  His  heavenly  helpe. 
Thus  have  you  heard  what  good  a  merie  friend  doth 
in  time  of  sicknesse  :  which  (as  you  shall  have  occasion) 
send  for  to  your  comfort,  alwaies  accoimting  and 
honouring  God  as  the  chiefest  phisition.  To  whom 
for  our  health,  and  other  His  benefits  otherwise  bestowed 
upon  us,  be  given  all  glorie  and  praise,  world  without 
ende.    Amen. 

Medico  del  anima  Idio, 

Del  corpo  buon  compagno. 

N.  B.  Gent. 

FINIS. 
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NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  Wil  op  Wit,  etc. 

P.  5,  Thb  Epistlb,  etc,  'gentle*  =  well-bora :  also  kindly : 
ooL  X,  L  10,  '  then '  =:  than,  and  to  throughout :  1.  10,  */or6or- 
hoeiT  =s  for-bear-hood,  or  forbearance :  coL  a,  L  a,  '^  enddaine 
wnrrrs '  =  unawares. 

P.  6,  Ao  LscTosBM,  etc,  coi  i,  L  9,  'tenenUl*  =  qwdfic : 
coL  8,  1.  13.  '  IK  S.'  One  should  gladly  accept  this  for 
W£il]iam]  Sfhakespeare],  and  the  opening  as  a  first  Jotting  for 
the  later  enriched  thought  in  King  y^lut  iv.  a,  'gild  refined 
gokL'etc 

A  Prettie  and  Wittie  Discourse,  etc. 

P.  7*  col.  X,  L  a,  'michU*  =  much  :  L  a8,  *dearUni^  = 
darling :  coL  a,  L  »x,*0ut  of  hand*  =  Instantly. 

My  < 

tciur-aheidding. 

P.  9i  col.  X,  L  39,  *fnli*  =  wrestle :  cd.  a,  L  33,  *hau  courts* 
ekber  basement  or  court  on  the  under  floor,  or  the  first  or  outer 
court  of  a  mandon  or  castle.  See  Glossarial  Index,  t.v.  So 
Shakespeare,— '  My  lord,  in  the  base-court  .  .  .  dochaUend' 
iRichardu.  iii.  3) :  1.  48,  *Grammercif:*  variously  spelled  :  = 
great  thanks— a  minced  oath:  ib.,  ^ieehrow*  =s  bohrew,  or 
curse  (in  a  mild  senseX 

P.  xo»  coL  X,  L  4.  *einke*  =  cess-pool :  L  6,  'retchleely*  = 
recklessly :  IL  xs-84  ft  eeqq, :  Davies  of  Hereford  has  a  stmiUr 


play  on  'but*  See  his  'Scourge  of  Folly,'  A  Conclusion, 
p.  65  (our  edition) :  coL  a,  1.  xa,  */oties*  =  poesies  or  inscrip- 
tions :  1.  37*  '  Vfood*  =  mad  :  I.  47,  '  dum/s'  =  dulness  or  grief. 
P.  XI,  col.  a,  L  6,  *frtend:*  note  spelling  of  *  friend :  L  5 
from  bottom,  *by  hooke  orcroohet*  early  use  of  the  proverbial 
— -f. 

xa,  coL  X,  I.  6,  '</<//'  =  spoil:  col.  a,  I.  6,  *  hose*  = 


saymg, 


'S 


stockmg,— cunous  use  of  word  and  thing. 

P.  X3,  coL  X,  1.  xo,  *corsie*  =  corrosive  :  1.  ax,  *  Keisar*  =s 
Caesar,  Cxar:  1.  as^  *  cates*  -  delicious  viands :  col.  a,  L  17, 
'  her  Mniestie :  *  either  Queen  Mary  or  Elizabeth.  See  our 
Memorial-Introduction. 

The  Aitthok's  Dreame,  etc. 

P.  X4,  col.  I.  L  9^  •  Rechiesnes*  =  recklessness :  1.  X7,  *vily, 
as  we  say,  •  villainously  :'**.,  Vi^r '  =  pied  or  narthcolouied : 
coL  a,  I  15,  •  trim '  =  orderly  (used  ironically) :  L  36,  *flincher* 
=  departer  from  his  promise. 

P.  15.  col.  X,  lau  line,  *  at  an  inch  with  thee  *  =  very  near— 
usually  in  the  plural,  'at  inches:'  col.  a,  I.  5,  *intreate'^ 
treit  weU :  L  a4,  'waye*  =  wei^h :  L  3a.  •  least*  =  lest. 

P.  x6,  coL  X,  1.  ai,  *sconld*  =  uMw\ed:  I.  97,  *j/inng*  = 
threw  herself  away :  L  31.  *to  lead  me:'  qu.  'dof '  col.  a.  L  7. 
*lurcht*  =  lurched?  the  lurch-line  was  the  line  by  which  the 


fowlinff-net  was  pulled  over  to  enclose  the  game :  I.  X3,  'arti- 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


uIb'i 


'■war 


I.  L  aj,  'fitd'  =  jvni-coiouRd,  u  before  -  »A., 
>nuu  of  Uuu  chuscter:  ].  3^  'ffmliim^'  =  cm- 
'ifnivJNf '  =  chin-UKhlD  fm  Jiiinng): 
:h  HhaKl  facs  in  the  pupil  ot  cad 
I  je.  '>nH'  =  aiett  L  4),  '/  ivMf  1^  »M  ■ 
IT  lIcoiDrUJ-lDLrQducIioii  on  ihu:  coL  ■,  L  1, 
'•a  tfKl'  =  x  del.  ■  nolliiiii-u-aU  :  I.  3.  •MIckti'  ^lalit: 
\%.'mJdU^*mit:'  Wdiildla'iilocmliAeoctnck:  'diddla' 
=  >DMH  itaiclu:  bul  ihu  wen]  the  Editoi  hu  do(  mei  with 
ehewbcre  :  <(■.  uiSo  I  L  »,  '  ><wr('  s  idvuuie  :  I.  31, 
'  mtha'  a  pnbk  :  L  39,  '  bnUtly '  b  njiuh]*  (v  11  bniLey 
See  GlowtUl  iBdei.  i,v. 

P.  iS,  coL  1,  I.  iS,  'frtmtHni'       ' 


t  '  ctcbtr  my  trmm' 


mincad  ouli :  tt  Gloa- 


( '  (id  bcnldir) :  coL  v, 


pabMi 


>,  */mdt '  =  fooUih. 


1-1.^ 


Iliac'  ~  u')''y>  <1<>U:  1-  43,  'Ar^'  = 

p.  IT,  eol.  I,  t.  T,  ' af^erftntnt'  =  tkPptr^iavBtoThtioopaM' 

T.  '/diwf  =c>iduLBiu:  1.  q  from  botiMO.  Vi^BrM' = 

vanry  :  CoL  a,  ].  1 1,  *piainMntt '  =  nmpJc  mcMHly ;  L  ig, 

P.  aS,  ccd.  I,  I.  Ij.  ■■ul^rn/fiHrf'swIthoul  prejudice! 
'■  4J.  flelW  =plil,  or  portion  tefHiIIed:  I.  4^  'frryminf' 
=  pniDing  :    col.    a.    1.    1,    'd^rvArto'   =  Kpncocbi  ;    Z.    3, 

pumtivelr:  l.  39.  'wrtiik:'  kc  GkmiLriiU  Index,  -r-v.j  ud 

"  p'W,  coiT.l";,  '(l^rrf.'  1  pun  pa/.uff:'  t.  iB.  'Mt 

P.  30,  col.  I,  L  »,  'ntrla^'  =  Viigin  Uiry :  1.  iB,  '/m' 
=  iMtree  I  L  4J,  '  Btruba '  ^  BaththcbL 

Tke  Miseries  of  Mautixia,  etc 


\SJ 


wttrf'  =  routed. 


P.  «s,c<il.  I,  LM'fHnlrr^XMt.''  1 
L  II,  *vmHHHt's fierce:  f.  13,  'Jrmit 
'ttTjMdy'^hyaa-tMly,i.t   Vb^  H 


P.  36.  coL  ., 

=  ipii :  L  gt  ■  H'Afrnu '  =  wSeien :  I.  ^  '  tftaU'  =  cryinf 
<U]d;  1.  it,  'bmentt'  =  »]ut,— term  of  reproach, 

P.  y,,  i^i.  .7^1.  •n.rr  dod/  note  itii  uie  of  'iwrn:- 
I,  7. 'ti//*«'i:»ieHuJlbg;  (t.,  'li.fnraWi<'  =  tremied:  I.  IJ, 
'f<ViW  =  eiiibncedt  L  iS,  '  m™» '  =  liille  one  :  tee  Gki^ 
tarif]  Indu,  J.v. :  L  j^  ' dad4 byrd'  =  p0lui'i  pet:  tee  tiiltf: 
I.  ii,'Jlj'  =  H>t;  '■*.,  'faritr'  =  parlour ;  L  37,  'fitting' 
=  cilnaelr cheap :  i4,'fTa«'  =  IMllicniJicb:  1.  41, 'iu™bi- 
firu-'shawlini,  oulcrr  :  1.  44,  'fttkra'  =iacMt,  LI.  apiD  or 
pouter  10  bdicare  the  leneo  :  1.  4&  'J«^'-doU:  I  4^, 
mrvlitK '  =  mi^in,  a  hedre-boc,— term  ot  reproach  :  but  a. 
p.  43.H1L  I,  1.  16,  'urchin':!,  j'.  'CiHiU  crmi' =  tbt 
alphabet — uiually  headed  with  acrtju:  coL  a,  1.  6.  ^  iompUr' 
=  wool-oailt  onumcnlil  lenriiif  :  L  g,  'takyrill'  ^  piacli  and 
blov:  1.  i>,  '*aiiu<iHir'  =  neat-handed;  L  it, ' *>uif' =  hlor : 
L  aB.  'urai'  =  iill)r,  iaDOCCBl  :  I.  3;,  ' kiaijTrlk :'  the  »- 
ry  neUing: 

"1.  "i  «, 

AH/iW  =  templed  :  1-  11,  '•iwrJMiw' =  inper- 
cof  a,  L  s.  'Mr/r'  =  >iDr.  iaiiaceiil,-u  beTore  1 
•T':A>n-/ir-  =  [rarliiKnlibcr^:LiB,  'fibh- 


audsily.      CC    p.    39* 

P. '39,  coL  I,  I.  .,  'ibrTr'spinol:   L  6,  'ihoiA'k 
iwoon:  1.  %,  'Atui's  node  no  gnat  matter  of  It:  L  it,  'gnmt 

ptTHUi;tK.  4ameiBnice,  the  gnat  mvdier.ii  ail  lutauM, 
who,  after  all  hLiJoumeyi  ud  eacapea,  loat  hit  life  by  liJKn| 
dovn  bit  own  atair  at  hame:  L  35,  'itinekrd'  sutaudched  ; 
1.  38,  *  ti^ftr '  =  blow  or  hurt,— lhii(iiow)  vulsariim  ii ancial - 
coi.  ».  L  6,  '  PlaMtTH •  =  )ilaatain  :  i.  is,  'iw/f '  =  hjwop : 
1.  >6,  ■>B7iV'  =  'righieBiii(;  1,  33,  'dii^' mskatH:  L  34, 


iSl' 


aee  Gloaarial  lodax,  t-v. :  L  4  from  bottoan, 
— "' —  »ticcable  :  coL  i,  L   11.   '/uiifc 
:,' hit  bdond:  L  3*.    '•<b>*cr'  = 


lutlenoiUi  or  wbn  ;  L    iG, 
-■      a.Ilnp.,7,cJ.i,I.4B: 

girt:  Ls4,   •bUU' 
•HdottariallBdu, 


S 


:3  from  bottom,  '  ivii^ '  =  acoit : 
a  from  bottoin,  '  aviieir '  = 


detetiorated)  :  I.'  >£,    raTW 
■nuMm^'-cup-baanf: 


gaol :  DoL  i,  L  iB  hom  boctDiB, 

Mirror '  =e  ptova :  coL  a.  I.  ao.  Md. 
I,  -^ZlnK^^— the  wcil-kiHm  aeat  of 

™oidiii«ri  ~' 


P.  4B.  .col.  1,  ) 

coL  a,  L  ij,  'f*iu 

P.  49,  col.  I,  L  ...    .  -,    - 

back'gaitiiiioa:  1.  »a,  MwA/'       . ^_ 

i>^' =  nnilin*  :    I.  48,  '  lUtard' =  (oiA  :   col  a,  1.  11  I 
bottom,  '  brvoJti '  =  bore  or  endured. 

P.  JO,  col.  I,  L  ao,  'ikrnxtir'  =  aagadouilT :  L  a6,  ', 
(*rBjl '  =  extrenielY  cheap  ;  eoL  a,  L  4,  '  fmrmur '  =  jt 
woman  :  I.  5,  'fcai:'  term  of  jvproacb  :  L  6 from  bottom, 
iemdfd:'  note  the  'en-.' 

P.  !'.  col.  a.  1.  9,  '  *nwt* '  =  bear,  endure :  I  at,  '  fminm 
note  the  ipelling. 

The  PfiAise  op  Vertuous,  etc 

P.  ;i.TOTHB.  .  .   RUDH,  cola  Li,'.,,l^r*M'zii( 
ibeton:  Thk  Authoi,  etc..  col.  i,  1. 7.  'jCnlr' =  lepra 
-   ,  .^_.  ,. .___^,....-.l.    See  p.  »,  CO 

■L't^Ji,."" 


,-  ''/i,^ 


l^^y 


preaent :  1.  ig  from  bottom,  '  baiirt,  al  before  :  kc  Cloaiaiial 
Indei.  t.v.  ;  L  11,  'krmgp'  =  boulful :  1.  9,  ' ilrralilk'  =1 
ilmttelh,  ttretcheth  :  L  8.  'yr/fr'  =  pil,  £>.  dimple:  L  7, 
'  t^nrkiiif '  =  twirling :  Utl  line,  '  k^juffjut '  ^  cUne^fiited. 

P.  gS,  col.  1,  I.  14  from  bottom.  '  ^Oru '  =  buttery :  L  11. 
' ullrr'  =  cellar:  L  8-7,  'farrml  ,  .  .  aJmtmJ: '  givca  liik  10 
one  of  the  MarPrelate  booki :  iee  Glouaiial  Indea,  1.*, 

P.M.  coL  1,1.  i.  'ItJdr'  =  gather  up  orderly :  L  9,  'ticki' 
=  nuae  into  cockt  or  heau  :  L  it.  '  Maj^i  '  ^  make  inta 
bundle! :  1.  13.  '4«/('  =  boIt,  lift ;  I.  18,  'y&rfr'=d!m:  at.. 
■  r*«rw  ■  =  chum ;  L  ,1,  '  laiirti '  =  lallaib :  L  30, '  Uimdrtr' 
=  lauBdRt>:  col.  a,  L  ti  from  bottom, '  kalitgtrr'  =  bug-bar. 

P.  60,  col- 1,  L  II, '^fulr '  =  flout,  ai  before :  LiB,'aMm' 
=  10010  :coL  a.L  ti,-I  kaPtiul^tktn  mami  i^imito.--  a 
protcrbial  laying- 
A  Dialogue,  etc 

P. 60.  coL  a,  1.  4.  ■//■rf/rni/,'  leeGlouarial  Iadea.(.p. 

P.  6t.  odL  I,  L  16,  •/aa-  =  autumn. 

A  Phisitions  Lettei. 

P.  6a.  col.  1,  1.  9.  '  timt  .  .  .  rrtvr:'  a  pun  on  the  plant 
'thyme'  and  'time,  'rue'  ot  'rew'  and  'me,' to  repent:  I  la. 
*fimrliiu'  =  puralane,  a  garden  pot-herb,  and  uied  for  gai^ 
n:«hing:  L  iB.  'Imctd:'  Laced-muttoa  ii  a  proatitute,  at  in 
Shakopeare  (Tvv  Gra/^riHna  tf  Vrrtnji.i-  1):  L  ao,  *CHfi^' 
1=  coneyi ;  col  i,  I  aa. '  ktrntiifi'  =  wood-lukt :  L  a3,  'find' 


Iptate:  MachitkC 
P.  61,  eoL  .,  L  , 
tmmUgUt  =  pattc 


ff  tumult.    So  SBako- 
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princes/  etc.,  is  in  the  Bodleian — from  which  our  reproduction  has  been 
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To  the  woorshipfuU  my  verie  good  friend  the  fauaurer  of  all  good  actions, 
and  nourisher  of  good  spirits  loAn  Linewray,  Esquire,  Gierke  of  the 
deliiieries  and  the  deliuerance  of  all  her  Maiestie*s  Ordenance,  and  other 
munition  as  well  within  and  out  of  the  Tower  of  London,  as  all  other 
her  Highnesse'  Stores  within  the  Realme  of  England,  health,  happines 
and  heauen. 

SIR,  vnthankefulnesse  is  so  neare  to  vnhonestie,  as  to  auoid  the  touch  of  both,  I  haue  been  often  desirous  of  some 
good  meane,  to  deserae  some  one  of  your  many  reoeiued  lauours,  which  loath  to  burie  in  such  obliuion,  that  I 
should  be  thought  vnworthie  the  regard  of  so  good  a  minde.  I  haue  thought  good  to  acquaint  your  kind- 
nesse  with  such  occurrents,  as  haue  lately  come  to  my  hands.  Though  they  bee  no  matter  of  this  state,  yet  were 
they  such  tracts  in  the  fortunes  of  two  Princes,  as  being  read  with  that  discretion,  which,  in  your  good  leasure,  can 
iudge  of  the  labour  of  writ,  in  the  honour  of  vertue,  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  will  iauourablie  patronage  this  first 
apparant  proofe  of  my  loue,  till  in  some  better  occasion  of  employment,  you  male  haue  a  more  sufficient  triall  of  my 
affection.  The  substance  of  my  historic  being  loue,  the  subiects  Princes,  the  nature  honorable,  the  aduentures 
dangerous,  the  fortunes  strange,  and  yet  the  ende  happy ;  will  suffice  I  hope,  to  perswade  the  wittie  to  reade,  the 
wise  to  fauour,  the  learned  to  allow,  the  honest  to  commend,  and  your  good  mind  to  accept  of :  which  being  no  more 
then  I  desire,  nor  lesse  then  I  hope  of,  leaning  my  booke  to  your  kind  patience,  with  my  selfe  to  your  conunandement 
I  rest 

Yours^  very  much  in  assurance^ 

N.  Breton. 


:<:  <*>^3?-5c<*>  3?-5c  -:♦,•  :>:  :<:  •;♦: 


4^  O/P  <»  CVQ^l^ 


Co  tl^e  ISeaDer. 


COurUous  Reader ^  for  so  I  hope  to  find  you,  or  the  shall  I  hee  sorie,  to  haue  bestowed  so  good  a  tearme  vpon  you  : 
Writers  in  these  dayes  haue  so  manie  humors  to  censure  their  laioures,  that  it  is  easier  to  runne  mad  with 
seeking  to  please  euery  body,  then  to  be  wise  with  displeasing  of  any :  but  since  this  is  nothing  to  that  which 
follaweth,  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  you  will  kindlie  readt,  tlust  is  friendlit  offred  you,  and  part  with  a  little  mony,  for 
a  matter  of  more  worth  ;  it  maie  be  you  shall  haue  more  contentment,  then  you  looke  for  :  in  briefe  you  shall  reade  of 
much  varieiie  of  matter,  the  fortunes  of  Princes,  the  true  honour  of  Ladies,  the  vertue  of  loue,  and  the  life  of  honor, 
the  subtlety  of  a  knaue,  and  the  rewarding  of  a  villaine:  the  constancie  of  affection,  and  the  ioie  of  contort.    But  I 
feare  if  I  goe  a  little  further  I  shall  tell  my  storie  without  Booke  :  and  therefore  leaning  you,  through  a  little  Doore, 
to  go  into  a  great  House,  hoping  of  your  kind  patience,  to  take  al  wel,  that  is  ment  no  worse;  and  to  speake  as  well  of 
my  labours,  as  my  goodwill  would  be  glad  to  deserue,  I  rest 

Your  friend,  N.  R 


The  Historic  of  two  Princes,  Fantiro  and  Penillo. 


IN  the  Ilandes  of  Balino,  neere  vnto  the  Citie  of 
Dohio,  there  liued  a  great  Duke  named  Firento 
Sanelli,  a  great  Lord  I  sale,  for  that  he  was  great 
both  in  honor  and  possessions :  he  was  wise,  and  ther- 
fore  much  honored ;  honorable  and  therefore  much 
beloued ;  with  his  wealth  he  was  full  of  charity,  and 
therfore  enuied  of  none  but  the  oouetous :  hee  was 
valiant,  and  therefore  feared  of  the  wicked :  but  cour- 
tous,  and  therfore  followed  with  the  kinde :  and  ver- 
tiaous,  and  therfore  blessed  by  the  highest  This  Lord 
had  to  wife  a  sweete  Ladie,  called  Merilla,  a  creature  of 
much  worth,  in  the  best  construction  of  commendation ; 
and  if  a  woman  might  be  like  an  Angell,  she  might  be 
laincted  for  her  vertues :  her  modestie  with  his  grauity, 
her  pittie  with  his  valour,  her  loue  with  his  charity,  her 
boontie  with  his  wealth,  and  her  leale  with  his  vertue, 
made  such  a  coniunction  in  perfections,  as  that  vnder 
the  heauens,  there  were  hardlie  fmmd  such  creatures  on 
the  earth. 

This  blessed  Lord  and  Ladie  had  issue  male,  onelie 
one  Sonne  named  Penillo,  and  female  one  onlie  daughter 
named  Merilla :  the  parents  of  these  two  children,  Uued 
tiU  they  sawe  them  both  to  foUowe  their  course  in  the 
best  content  of  their  affections :  Penillo  was  of  the  age 
of  foure  and  twentie  yeares,  of  stature  tall,  ruddie  of 
colour,  well  compleadoned,  but  not  too  fiiire ;  his  haire 
not  blacke,  but  somewhat  inclining  thereto,  his  coun- 
tenance milde,  but  not  effeminate,  his  proportion  in  no 
part  imperfect,  &  for  his  minde,  it  was  of  an  excellent 
temper :  he  was  silent,  but  vpon  good  cause,  and  then 
not  to  leame  what  to  speake ;  resolute,  vpon  good 
aduisement,  but  not  rash  vpon  anie  aduenture :  he  was 
wdl  read  in  histories,  and  well  qualified  in  manie  pointes, 
bat  especiallie  in  the  varietie  of  languages,  wherin  he 
exceeded  manie  of  his  fiither's  court :  he  was  staled  for 
his  wit,  gentle  in  nature,  kinde  with  discretion,  bounti- 
foll  in  rewards,  not  vaine  in  affection,  and  constant  in 
friendship ;  in  somme,  he  was  amiable  among  Ladies, 
affiible  among  Courtiers,  sociable  among  souldiers,  and 
honmmble  among  all :  sudi  a  one,  as  was  a  ioie  to  his 
Parents,  a  spectacle  to  his  Court,  a  comfort  to  his 
friendet,  and  an  honour  to  his  country. 


Now  for  his  sister,  as  shee  was  exceeding  faiie,  so 
was  shee  admirably  wise,  yet  with  such  modest  kind- 
nesse,  that  she  was  so  honored  for  the  one,  that  she 
could  not  but  bee  loued  for  the  other :  For  euerie  part 
of  her  proportion,  let  it  suffice,  that  nature  shewed  her 
Arte,  in  leaning  nothing  imperfect ;  for  her  stature  not 
tall,  nor  verie  low,  but  in  a  sweete  meane ;  her  coun- 
tenance sober  with  such  a  sweetnesse,  as  rauished  the 
loue  of  much  discretion ;  her  speech  not  much,  but 
vttered  with  such  gouemment,  as  amazed  the  hearers, 
that  could  iudge  of  the  worthinesse  of  commendation  ; 
her  aflfection  chiefely  carried  vnto  vertue,  and  her  loue 
knowne  but  vnto  one,  of  whome  dependeth  a  great  part 
of  my  historic,  as  hereafter  you  shall  heare.  But  I  will 
leaue  further  to  talke  either  of  her  or  her  louer  in  this 
place :  and  onelie  entreat  of  another  Duke,  who  dwelt 
in  the  Ilandes  of  Cotasie,  confining  upon  the  aforesaid 
Ilandes  of  Balino. 

This  Duke  had  to  name  Ordillo,  a  man  famous  for 
much  worth  as  well  in  wit  as  valour:  who  in  all  his 
warres  against  his  enemies  was  neuer  knowne  to  tume 
his  backe,  but  with  aduantage  vpon  retire,  gaue  ouer  no 
assault  till  he  had  entied  the  strengths,  nor  surceased 
his  warres  till  he  had  the  honour  of  the  field :  he  was  at 
home  a  Lambe,  and  abroad  a  Lyon,  where  wisedome 
with  demencie  so  gouemed  the  nature  of  his  disposi- 
tion, that  his  subiectes  no  lesse  loued  him,  then  his 
enemies  did  honnor  him :  In  particular,  to  laie  downe 
his  commendation  were  but  tedious,  and  therfore  in 
somme  let  it  suffice  that  he  was  a  Prince  of  that  worth, 
that  made  him  held  worthie  of  his  gouemment 

This  Duke  had  to  wife  a  gratious  Ladie,  whose 
goodnes  was  such  in  the  worlde,  as  naade  her  soone  fit 
for  the  heauens:  for  such  was  her  delight  in  diuine 
contemplations,  and  so  little  her  ioie  in  anie  earthlie 
substance,  that  languishing  in  the  worlde  with  longing 
after  heauen,  shee  lined  not  manie  yeares  with  her 
louing  Lord  on  the  earth,  but  the  Lorde  of  all  loue 
tooke  her  vp  into  the  heauens :  yet  before  her  departure 
from  this  life,  she  had  by  her  Lorde  the  Duke,  two 
blessed  children,  a  sonne  and  a  daughter ;  her  sonne. 
named  Fantiro,  and  her  daughter  Sinilla.    The  young 
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Lord,  a  man  of  ezoeUent  partes,  both  for  bodie  and 
mind,  whose  particular  perfections  would  require  a 
vohmie  to  describe  in  their  true  kindes ;  but  for  that  by 
a  little  light,  maie  the  whole  dale  be  considered,  let  thus 
much  sufiice,  that  both  for  valour  and  veitue,  he  might 
well  be  called  the  Souldier's  Dictionarie,  and  the  Cour- 
tier's Looking  glasse :  And  for  his  sister,  if  I  ooulde  as 
briefelie  set  downe  her  excdlencie,  I  would  not  thinke 
it  the  least  point  of  eloquence ;  but  for  all  those  rare 
perfections  that  maie  dignifie  the  name  of  an  earthlie 
creature,  I  maie  saie,  shee  was  in  the  honour  of  reason, 
the  wonder  of  nature.  But  least  in  my  introduction  into 
my  historie,  I  growe  more  tedious  then  pleasing,  I  will 
leaue  this  Duke  Ordillo  with  his  blessed  chiklren  for 
awhile,  and  I  will  retume  to  the  Duke  Flrento,  of  the 
Hands  of  Balino,  and  his  sonne  Penillo,  one  of  the  most 
gallsBit  gentlemen- in  the  world. 

This  Duke  Flxtnto  finding  his  sonne  of  so  noble  a 
spirite.  as  could  not  containe  hb  content  within  Uie 
confines  of  his  father's  countrey,  but  that  as  well  by  Us 
delight  ia  the  reading  -of  histories,  his  forwardnesse 
to  the  wanes,  his  oonuenation  among  stnuigefs,  and 
espedallie  such  as  professed  armes,  noting  I  say  his 
disposition  so  endined-  to  the  tranaifing  life,  that  he 
feared  he  should  not  long  keepe  him  at  home,  vpon 
good  deliberation  how  best  to  aduise  him  either  for  his 
staie,  or  trauaile  to  his  ffldng,  finding  him  one  dale  by 
chance  sdl  alone  walking  in  a  dose  arbour  in  his  garden, 
commanding  apart  all  his  attendantes,  tooke  occasion 
in  great  kindnesse  thus  to  deale  with  Urn. 

Penillo,  what  foodnesse  it  were  in  mee,  to  flatter  thee, 
with  thy  much  worthinesse  of  my  lobe,  I  had  rsthertboa 
shouldest  conceiue,  then  I  ex|daine,  although  I  rdoice 
therein  more  of  my  knowledge,  then  I  would  haoe  thee 
prowd  of  my  content :  but  my  tleere  somie,  let  me  tell 
thee,  that  as  I  thinke  my  sdfe  not  a  little  happie  in  mf 
hope  of  thy  good,  as  well  for  my  pctaat  comfort,  as  the 
profit  of  my  whole  ooimtrey :  so,  if  by  the  iadiscretkin 
of  thy  disposition,  or  by  the  cnidtie  of  fortime,  ot>ssing 
alwaies  the  course  of  rertne,  thou  shooMest  not  onely 
deoeiue  my  hope,  but  destroie  my  happines,  to  the 
sorrow  of  mine  age,'  and  cutting  off  my  dales,  thinke 
with  thy  selfe  my  deare  sonne,  if  it  may  lie  in  thy  pamtt 
to  pveuenc  the  worst,  and  perfonne  the  best,'shooldst 
not  thou  find  thine  ovme  vnkindnes,  in  proouing  so 
vnnaturall,  as  ta  grieue  the  sonle  of  him  that  deerely 
loueth  thee,  and  to  be  an  occasion  of  his  death,  who 
vnder  heauen  was  the  originall  of  thy  life?  Be  not 
appauled  my  son,  speake  freely,  I  giiie  thee  leaue ;  if 
thou  canst  imagine  the  cante  of  my  speech,  and  as  thou 
best  likett,  without  the  least  doubt  of  my  displeasure,  I 
praie  thee  giue  me  thy  answere. 

The  youtig  Lottie,  Mttle  expecting  this  kind  of  gteetiiy 
with  his  good  fiueher,  and  aener  vnprouided  to  answm 


the  darkest  demand  that  might  be  made  him,  »^f»^ri\m 
from  his  fiuher,  in  whom  he  could  not  hane  anie  thought 
of  the  least  dislike  of  him,  with  astaied  humble  counten- 
ance began  thus  to  frame  his  replie.  My  gratious 
Lord,  as  I  reioice  not  a  httle  in  the  greatnes  of  your 
more  naturall  then  deserued  loue,  whidi  looking  onelie 
into  your  owne  goodnesse,  haue  builded  your  hope  of 
my  happines,  so  if  I  could  finde  in  my  selfie  the  least 
thought  of  vnthankfiihiesse,  whereby  I  might  iustly  pur- 
chase 3rour  harde  opinion,  surely,  I  should  thinke  my 
selfe  worthy  of  death,  that  shoulde  line,  to  glue  offence 
vnto  the  fidrest  comfort  of  my  life :  But,  as  my  con- 
sdenoe  doth  assure  me  of  no  such  criminall  conceit,  so 
do  I  protest  that  I  doe  not  a  little  marueile  what  should 
leade  you  into  this  manner  of  question :  for  as  I  cannot 
bee  vnnaturall  so  will  I  not  feare  you  to  be  vnkinde,  but 
humbly  beseedi  you  for  the  better  accomplishing  of  your 
content,  in  some  plainer  method  to  acquaint  me  with 
your  good  meaning. 

The  olde  man  loath  to  mooue  griefe  in  his  sonne, 
whose  deserued  lone  he  was  fuIHe  assured  of,  and  yet 
willing  to  be  satisfied  of  his  true  resolution,  touching  his 
humour  of  trauaile,  with  much  adoe  brake  into  this 
speech  with  him.  Penillo,  I  haue  of  late  noted  in  thee, 
as  wc31  by  thy  stndie  in  the  languages,  as  by  thy  conuer- 
sation  among  strangers,  and  thy  kme  to  souldiers,  that 
the  adueature  of  thy  fortune  abroad  win  be  more  pleasing 
to  thee,  then  thy  best  contentment  at  home  :  but  if  I 
m^t  by  the  aduise  of  my  experience,  perswade  thee  to 
the  cars  of  my  knowledge,  I  should  easily  make  thee 
finde  the  sweete  of  the  old  prouerbe,  that  home  is  home, 
be  it  neuer  so  homely  :  The  ibwling  stone  gathereth  no 
mosse,  and  that  prospereth  in  one  ground  maie  perish 
ii  another.  Adnentures  are  dangerous,  Uie  seas  bois- 
trous,  and  the  wartes  perilous,  and  great  is  the  differ^ 
enoe  betweene  strange  companions,  and  home  friendes  : 
what  canst  thou  see  abroad,  that  is  not  here?  The  same 
earth,  and  liitle  dfflferent  in  nature  either  for  heat  or 
oold ;  the  same  sunne  shining  there  that  shineth  here  ,* 
men  and  women  in  the  same  shape  that  thou  seest  here  ; 
in  their  vniueitities,  the  same  kinde  of  schdlers  ;  in  their 
dties, '  roarchantes,  and  men  of  trade  and  traffique  as 
we  haue  in  ours ;  in  their  villages,  sodi  fiumers  and 
labourers ;  in  their  tribunall  aeates,  such  iudges  ;  in  their 
warns,  soch  men  of  amies ;  in  dieir  oomt  such  Lords 
and  Ladies,  and  in  all  places  such  Idnde  of  people  as  in 
some  places  of  our  dominion,  thou  maiest  take  notice 
of,  if  thou  be  drcumspect :  what  shall!  saie  to  perswade 
thee  rather  to  staie  at  hone,  then  stray  abroad?  Thon 
hast  a  father  that  looes  thee  more  deerely,  then  any 
friend  can  doe ;  a  sister,  whose  vertue  with  her  beautie, 
deseraeth  an  honorable  fortune,  and  which  I  thinke 
not  thy  least  diarge  in  conscience  to  hane  a  care,  in  as 
mudi  as  maie  lie. in  thee  to  aooomplisb,  diy  mother 
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boldei  tbee  sodeere  as  her  Mfe^  thy  friends  make  a  iewdl 
oCt^  M"ilPff^,  thy  followers  in  thine  honour  settle  the 
hope  of  their  fortune,  and  my  sohieetes  in  thy  wisdome 
•sposethehappinesse  of  their  whole  state:  All  this  and 
mmiie  mora  particular  causes  of  content,  thou  hast  hera 
at  home,  likdia  eucqrdayto  encrease;  whera  abroade, 
bow  bitter  wil  be  thy  change^  I  feare  to  thinke,  should 
sonowe  to  heare»  and  shaU  not  liue  to  disgeste.  though 
perhaps  sodi  male  bee  the  merdfiill  nature  of  the  gkvous 
beigfat  of  the  hcauen's  highest  grace,  as  male  frmour 
thy  disposition,  prosper  thy  aduentures,  and  blcsse 
thee  fai  all  thy  actkmsu  But  as  it  is  iU  to  distrust  God, 
io  b  it  not  good  to  tempt  him  :  answers  me  therefore 
tniiy  to  that  I  demand  of  thee,  whether  thy  desire  be  to 
tnmaik,  or  not,  and  what  are  y  reasons  that  perswade 
thy  resolution,  howsoeuer  it  be,  y«  shah  find  in  me  that 
kindnes,  that  the  condition  of  thy  loue  deserueth. 

The  young  Prince  caned  no  lesse  in  obedience  to  the 
loae  of  his  fiuher,  then  willing  to  aduenture  bis  fortune, 
to  atchieue  the  honor  of  his  hope,  in  as  good  tearmes 
as  be  coulde,  Tppon  the  sodaine  made  his  froher  this 
answcra.  If  it  male  become  so  vnworthie  a  son  as  my 
ssUb,  to  so  honourable  a  Csther  as  your  maiestie,  to  stand 
vpoB  argumentes  of  controuersie,  for  the  direction  of  his 
course  of  life ;  craning  pardon  for  what  soeuer  I  shall 
speake,  that  male  perhaps  be  vnpleasing  to  your  expec- 
tation: I  will  not  only  ddiuer  you  the  truth  of  my 
Intent,  but  the  reasons  that  haue  induced  me  into  the 
determination  of  my  resolution.  I  haue  heard  your 
maiestir  often  sale  that  nature  begetteth  no  defcnnitie, 
but  rather  the  trae  image  of  it  selfe ;  and  as  in  outwarde 
proportion,  so  do  I  thinke  in  the  qualitie  of  the  spirit, 
the  Sonne  may  participate  with  the  fiither ;  and  although 
that  vertue  be  the  gift  ondie  of  God,  yet  in  the  incline* 
tkm  and  disposition  of  the  mind,  the  sonne  maie  take 
•onewhat  of  the  frither's  spirit  For  proofe  whereof,  I 
haue  often  heard  you  sale  that  you  were  your  &ther's 
•onne,  such  was  your  desire  to  see  the  world,  for  till  he 
was  maried  he  had  no  desire  to  liue  at  home,  harde  fisre, 
eolde  lodging,  bitter  stormes,  sharpe  sightes  in  a  foneine 
soile,  or  in  the  Ocean  sea,  were  more  pleasing  to  him, 
then  the  most  daintie  banquet,  the  softest  bed,  the 
calmest  weather,  and  the  sweetest  peace,  that  either  his 
fisttier's  court,  his  own  chamber,  or  the  most  pleasant 
Paradise  that  his  whole  countrie  at  home  could  yeeld 
hfan :  and  such  were  your  delightes,  rather  to  hears  a 
Trumpet  in  a  fielde,  then  a  Lute  in  a  chamber,  and  to 
aee  the  assault  of  a  forte,  then  the  daundng  of  a  maske. 
Your  mairstie  would  euer  preferre  a  trotting  courser, 
before  an  ambling  footecloth,  a  peale  of  ordinance,  before 
a  ring  of  belles,  and  a  bloudie  sword  before  a  painted 
tooking  glasse :  in  sooune,  if  in  alsuch  courses  of  your 
eonoeit,  you  followed  the  inclination  of  my  Grandfother, 
wiU  yon  tUnk  it  strange  in  me  to  foUow  the  steps  of  your 


affection?  Haue  you  not  allowed  my  reading  of  his- 
tories, and  how  many  of  any  account  are  written  ondie 
of  home  actions?  Haue  yon  not  wisht  me  to  make 
much  of  strangers?  and  shall  I  not  studie  languages 
wherewith  to  entertaine  them?  I  must  confesse  there  is 
no  friend  to  a  fother,  whose  loue  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  fruit  of  his  own  body.  Home  dwdling  is  full 
of  ease,  but  not  of  honour,  which  is  rather  purchased 
by  aduentures,  then  by  nature  inherited :  friends  are 
kind,  so  maie  strangers  be  full  of  courtesie,  and  he 
that  looketh  not  into  the  world,  wanteth  mudi  where- 
in to  glorifie  the  Lorde  God.  My  sister's  fortune  I 
had  rather  leane  to  the  effect  of  your  wiredome,  then 
my  weaknes :  and  knowing  her  discretion  wil  nothing 
feare  the  honor  of  her  affecdon.  My  mother's  tender 
care  of  me  maie  be  more  kind  then  commodious, 
for  though  I  will  not  hue  but  to  bee  in  all  humblenes 
her  childe,  yet  must  I  haue  a  care  for  my  countrie's 
good  not  to  be  a  babie  to  my  selfe :  for  to  reade  of 
the  noble  aduentures  of  diuerse  honourable  spirits, 
what  periUes  they  passed,  what  conquests  they  made, 
how  they  inriched  their  countries,  enlarged  the  king- 
domes,  aduanced  their  followers,  increased  their  titles, 
and  left  fame  to  their  houses ;  shall  I  as  one  dull  of 
witte  not  to  vnderstande  what  I  reede,  or  fearefnll  of 
spirit  to  foUowe  the  patbes  of  their  passages,  not  like 
your  Sonne  lie  still  at  home,  and  blowe  at  a  banquet, 
dance  in  a  chamber,  or  tumble  in  a  bed,  where  either 
sleepe  maie  dull  my  sences,  musike  maie  drowne  my 
spirite,  or  surfeiting  maie  kill  my  stomacke  :  Carre  be  it 
from  your  son  to  shew  so  little  o^  his  frither's  nature,  for 
dangers,  they  are  the  trials  of  the  valiant,  for  aduen- 
tures they  are  the  honor  of  the  resolute,  and  for  labours, 
they  are  the  praises  of  the  patient,  and  where  are  these 
at  home?  No,  by  trauaile  is  gotten  knowledge,  and  to 
answeare  to  some  points  of  your  propositions  :  Indeede 
the  same  sunne  shineth  in  one  place  that  shineth  in 
another,  but  not  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  men  and 
women  are  of  the  same  proportion,  but  not  of  the  same 
disposition,  which  is  a  note  of  great  r^ard ;  the  diet, 
apparell,  demeanour,  and  inclination  of  euerie  countrie 
is  to  be  obserued,  and  the  obseruations  well  taken  male 
frill  out  to  be  commodious,  so  I  haue  heard  you  say,  my 
sdfe  haue  read,  and  yerdy  bdeeue  :  by  trauaile  I  shall 
learn  who  are  our  friendes  or  foes,  and  so  dther  to 
esteeme  them  or  beware  of  them  :  My  friendes  that  you 
mai  spare  will  followe  me  in  my  course,  or  aUowe  of  my 
content,  my  seruantes  will  attend  the  issue  of  my  fortune, 
and  my  countrey  I  hope  shall  be  benefited  by  my  trauaile. 
I  intend  no  long  voiage,  nor  anie  at  all  without  your 
liking,  but  if  with  your  leaue  I  might  haue  my  desire,  I 
must  confesse  I  would  willinglie  a  little  set  foote  abroad 
into  the  world,  and  for  that  there  are,  as  I  am  certainlie 
informed,  a  great  number  of  gallant  young  gentlemen. 
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shortlie  intending  to  attend  the  Emperour  in  his  warres 
against  the  Torke,  wherein,  who  perfonneth  the  true 
parts  of  valour,  shall  retume  with  the  badge  of  deserued 
honour,  I  humbly  beseech  you,  with  as  Uttle  charge  as  it 
shall  please  you,  to  furnish  me  to  this  piece  of  seruice, 
from  whence  I  am  assuredly  perswaded,  I  shall  neuer 
retume  with  discontentment.  Now  hauing  reuealed 
vnto  your  maiestie  both  the  nature  of  my  inclination,  the 
grounde  fixnn  whence  it  grew,  and  the  reasons  that  hane 
thereto  induced  me,  I  leaoe  to  your  fiitherly  loue  to  con- 
sider of  my  dutie,  and  your  discreete  oonsidemtion,  to 
thinke  of  my  stay  or  trauaile. 

The  good  old  Duke,  finding  that  the  oolte  of  a  courser 
would  hardly  be  brought  to  the  harrow,  a  lapwing  would 
runne  as  soone  as  it  was  out  of  the  shell,  and  a  bird  of 
his  own  fether  would  take  alter  his  owne  flight,  though 
it  could  not  but  grieue  him,  to  haue  him  far  out  of  his 
sight,  ]ret  knowing  the  quarrell  good  that  he  went  to  fight 
in  with  the  Emperour  against  the  Turk,  and  that  manie 
princes  had  sent  their  sonnes  to  gaine  honor  in  that 
piece  of  seruice,  after  a  few  words  of  some  vnwiUing- 
nesse  to  want  the  comfort  of  his  presence,  was  not  only 
contented  to  like  well  of  his  desire,  but  promised,  with 
his  blessing  to  furnish  him  for  his  voiage :  And  so, 
leaning  him  with  his  father  the  Duke,  going  into  his 
pallace  to  perswade  the  Duchesse  patience  to  his  depar- 
ture ;  I  will  retume  to  the  Duke  Ordillo  of  the  Ilandes  of 
Cotasi,  of  whom  when  I  haue  tolde  you  what  happened 
of  his  son  Fantiro,  I  will  retume  agsiine  vnto  the  Duke 
Firento,  and  the  young  Prince. 

But  touching  the  Duke  Ordillo,  you  shall  vnderstand, 
that  one  dale  in  the  heate  of  sommer  intending  to  take  his 
pleasure  in  a  forrest  neere  vnto  the  sea  side,  and  hauing 
a  stately  redde  so  long  in  chase,  as  had  almost  spent  all 
his  whole  crie  of  houndes,  wearie  with  following  the  crie, 
and  knowing  that  the  young  Prince  his  Sonne  was  of  so 
strong  a  bodie,  though  but  a  childe  in  ]rears,  that  he 
would  bring  him  the  newes  of  the  death  of  the  Deere, 
with  a  soft  pace  breathing  his  horse,  with  a  prettie  traine 
of  his  attendantes,  retired  himselfe  to  his  pallace  in  a 
parke  neere  vnto  the  forrest,  where  I  will  leaue  him  for 
a  while  expecting  the  retume  of  his  sonne,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  became  of  the  fruit  of  his  ejqsectation. 

The  young  Prince  sole  heire  male  vnto  his  father,  and 
so  little  beloued  by  his  vncle  brother  to  the  Duke,  and 
one  of  his  priuie  Cotmsaile,  that  to  aduance  his  owne 
children,  he  cared  not  what  became  of  his  brother's  sonne, 
was  by  a  villaine  that  hee  had  hired  for  the  purpose, 
trained  aside  from  the  chase,  somewhat  neere  vnto  the 
sea,  where  hauing  him  alone,  fane  enough  firom  oom- 
panie,  either  to  heare  what  hee  said,  or  to  see  what  hee 
did,  drewe  out  his  sword,  and  with  a  terrible  counten- 
ance framed  for  the  purpose,  after  he  had  made  him  to 
light  downe  from  his  horse,  vsed  this  speech  vnto  him  : 


Howe  now  young  master?  Yon  dined  wdl,  but  you  had 
no  good  sauce  to  3rour  meate,  but  I  must  make  youatich 
a  dish  of  sauce  to  your  supper,  that  all  the  oookts  in 
your  father's  Court  neuer  sawe  the  like :  For  to  make 
short  worke  with  you  I  must  see  what  blond  is  about 
your  hart,  and  I  must  sende  it  to  your  vncle  to  his 
venison  :  nowe,  if  you  can  come  and  beure  hkn  com- 
panic,  you  shall  tell  me  if  it  be  not  worth  the  tasting. 

The  young  Prince  Fantiro,  hauing  in  his  heart  no  Uttle 
spark  of  his  father's  spirite,  seeming  nothing  at  all  dia- 
inaied  at  his  threates,  nor  as  it  were,  making  anie  fear- 
frill  account  of  death,  throwing  off  his  doake,  and 
vnbuttoning  his  doublet,  with  a  steme  countenance,  made 
him  this  answere :  Thou  saude  rascall,  what  art  thou  ? 
a  man?  a  dogge ?  or  a  deuiU  ?  that  darest  to  thinke  so 
villanous  a  thought,  or  to  vtter  so  impious  a  speech,  as 
to  murther  the  innocent,  or  to  laie  a  violent  hand  vpon 
the  least  haire  of  my  head?  am  not  I  sonne  to  thy 
master?  and  master  to  thy  selfe?  did  I  euer  hurt  thee? 
Naie,  haue  I  not  been  too  bountifriU  in  my  good  will, 
vnto  so  vngratefrill  a  villaine?  Looke  about  thee,  seest 
thou  not  a  God  in  the  heauens?  and  knowest  thou  not 
there  is  a  deuill  in  hell?  that  vpon  the  instant  of  thy 
villanie,  standes  not  readie  to  receiue  thee  ?  Oh  worst 
of  all  creatures,  how  canst  thou  looke  towards  the 
heauens?  and  dost  not  hang  downe  thy  head,  to  think  of 
the  viUany  of  thy  hart  ?  Looke  thou  wretched  slaue,  my 
brest  is  open  for  thee,  thinke  I  feare  not  death,  for  I 
knowe  I  shall  not  liue  one  minute  past  the  houre  that  is 
appointed  me ;  and  therfore  doe  thy  worst :  and  for 
mine  vncle,  God  forgiue  him  the  vnnaturall  villanie  that 
hee  hath  shewed  in  this  action. 

The  intended  murtherer,  not  a  little  amased  at  the 
spirit  of  so  jTOung  a  bodie,  vnwilling  to  retume  to  the 
Court  without  performance  of  his  promise,  as  well  for 
the  want  of  his  promised  rewarde,  as  for  feare  of  his 
displeasure  that  had  set  him  to  worke,  and  yet  loath  to 
embrae  his  handes  in  the  bloud  of  so  sweete  a  creature, 
replied  vnto  him  with  these  wordes :  My  Lorde,  the 
Lorde  of  lordes  knoweth  how  loath  I  am,  to  fall  into 
the  lapse  of  the  diuell  by  this  hellish  action ;  and  ther- 
fore as  wel  to  saue  your  life  from  the  murtherous  malice 
of  your  vnde,  who  will  neuer  leaue  by  all  deuises  to 
seeke  your  bloud,  as  to  saue  mine  owne  assured  to  be 
lost,  if  I  retume  without  his  contentment :  I  beseech  you 
give  eare  to  what  I  say,  and  I  hope  it  shall  be  for  both 
our  good.  In  the  next  hauen  neere  adioining,  lieth  a 
shippe  readie  to  put  to  sea  towardes  the  dtie  of  Dolno. 
in  the  Ilandes  of  Balino,  the  Merchant  that  hath  fraight 
and  victualled  her  is  one  Mario  Duronte,  a  friend  of  mine, 
to  whom  I  will  put  you  as  my  sonne,  entreating  him  to 
Carrie  you  thither,  and  there  to  leaue  you  dther  with 
some  Courtier  or  Merchant  that  be  is  acquainted  with 
for  some  terme  of  yeres,  for  that  I  would  haue  you  to 
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loarne  the  languages  ;  Now  there,  if  your  fortune  be  to 
doe  well,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it,  if  otherwise,  wo  bee  tome, 
tbongh  vnwiUingUe  to  be  the  author  of  it* 

This  speech  though  it  were  no  little  griefe  to  him  to 
leaoe  his  fiuher's  Comt,  and  to  abandon  his  eountrey  in 
so  poore  a  sort,  and  vpon  so  hard  a  fortune,  yet  willing 
of  an  ils  to  chose  the  least,  was  contented  rather  to 
accept  this  little  kindnesse,  to  be  put  seruant  to  an  vnfit 
master,  then  to  trust  anie  longer  to  the  courtesie  of  so 
wicked  a  creature ;  and  therfore  with  great  thankes, 
assuring  him  that  God  would  r^arde  his  pittie,  and 
that  himaelfe  would  neuer  forget  his  honestie,  giuing  him 
a  parse  of  golde  that  hee  had  about  him,  keeping  verie 
fewe  crownes  for  himselfe,  tooke  his  waie  toward  the 
haaen,  and  by  the  way  meeting  with  none  that  knewe 
him,  passed  vndescried  vnto  the  shippe,  where  being 
aboord,  and  entertained  into  seruioe  with  Signor_Mazifi». 
they  put  to  sea,  the  tide  seruing  fitUe  for  their  purpose, 
leaning  the  viUaine  to  retume  to  his  wicked  master  with 
the  newes  of  his  Nephew,  whome  I  will  leaue  at  the 
Court,  telling  him  in  secret  a  deuised  Ue  of  the  drowning 
of  the  young  Prince,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  became  of 
him,  and  his  fortune. 

The  winde  seruing  well  to  their  wished  shore,  it  was 
not  long  till  Mario  Doronte  arriued,  at  the  dttie  of 
Dohio,  where  he  had  not  lien  many  dales,  but  hauing 
occasion  to  go  to  the  court,  tooke  with  him  his  young 
leniant  Rantifo,  for  so  was  the  young  Prince  nowe  mis- 
called bytBfrriUaine  that  had  intended  his  death  :  Now 
being  come  to  the  Court,  and  there  well  entertained  by 
some  not  of  the  meanest  sort,  with  whom  he  had  to 
deale  with  in  his  businesse,  crossing  the  Court,  there 
happened  a  Noble  man  of  the  Duke's  chamber,  to  cast 
his  de  vpon  this  3roung  Prince,  the  Merchante's  imagined 
prentise,  whome  calling  to  him,  after  a  fewe  wordeshad 
with  him,  |affecting  verie  much  both  his  person  and 
spirit,  made  such  meanes  to  the  Merchant,  that  for  a 
small  sunmie  of  crownes,  with  promise  of  a  greater 
friendship,  he  obtained  him  at  his  handes,  and  enter- 
taining for  his  page,  and  finding  in  him  such  fine 
qualities,  as  did  much  deserue  the  encrease  of  his  good 
BUng  of  him,  he  hdde  him  in  such  account,  as  was  not 
commoolie*  scene  nor  by  him  eicpected,  vpon  so  little 
knowledge :  But  the  Merchant  after  the  dispatch  of  his 
bnsinette  returned  to  his  country,  and  the  young  Prince 
now  a  page  caried  his  seruice  with  such  care,  as  was  not 
a  little  regarded  in  the  Court,  nor  vnrewarded  of  his 
;  who  in  few  yeares,  hauing  perfected  his  forward* 
in  many  good  qualities,  by  maintaining  his  desires 
in  an  good  instructions,  with  tn^e  commendations  of  his 
worthlnesse,  preferred  him  to  the  Duke  his  tiaster,  who 
in  a  little  time,  took  so  due  a  r^ard  of  his  seruioe,  that 
to  the  viewe  of  his  whole  Couit,  hee  made  shew  of  his 
•iffeeding  lanoar.    But  I  wiU  leaoe  him  for  a  while  in 
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the  beginning  of  his  fortune,  in  the  Court  of  his  father's 
enemie  vnknowne  to  him,  and  himselfe  vnknowne  to  the 
Duke  what  he  was,  and  I  vrill  retume  to  PineUo,  the 
young  Prince,  sonne  to  Feronte. 

The  Duke  of  Dolno  in  the  Ilandes  of  Balino,  who 
hauing  obtained  leaue  of  his  parents  for  his  voiage  into 
the  Emperor's  Court,  and  so  to  attende  him  in  vrarres 
against  the  Turke,  had  no  sooner  set  foote  aboord,  but 
a  sudden  storme  tooke  him  scarce  out  of  sight  of  lande, 
and  draue  him  for  sauegard  of  his  life,  and  all  that  were 
with  him,  to  put  in  at  a  hauen  within  the  Ilandes  of 
Cotasi ;  where  the  Duke  OrdiUo  his  father's  enemie  was 
diiefe  gouemour :  who  though  he  were  in  his  debt  for  a 
summe  of  mony  lent  vnto  his  £sther,  and  therfore  by 
lacke  of  paiment  had  purchased  his  displeasure,  yet 
hauing  heard  of  his  Sonne's  arriuall,  sent  to  entertaine 
him  in  such  good  sort,  as  befitted  the  honour  of  his 
person,  who  being  met  in  great  solemnitie.  by  diners  of 
his  Lordes.  was  after  he  had  beene  feasted  by  the 
Gouemours  of  his  chiefe  dttie,  with  a  great  trottpe  of 
Nobles  attended  vnto  the  Court  of  the  Duke,  of  whome 
hee  quicklie  recdued  such  an  vnezpected  wdoome,  as  in 
the  roialty  of  his  spirit ;  would  haue  remitted  both  all 
debt  and  displeasure  :  not  to  stande  too  long  vpon  need- 
lesse  discourses,  let  it  suffice  that  the  Duke's  kindnesse. 
the  Nobles'  attendance,  the  Ladies'  sweete  fauours,  and 
the  welcome  of  the  whole  Court,  was  such,  as  made  him 
manie  dales  longer  then  he  determined,  to  make  aboade 
in  that  eountrey :  but  aboue  aU,  the  gratious  kind  coun- 
tenance of  the  Duke's  ondy  daughter,  not  a  little  affected 
by  this  gallant  young  Prince,  was  not  the  least  cause  of 
his  stale,  of  whom  since  a  great  part  of  my  storie  depen- 
deth.  I  will  tell  you,  what  I  reade  fell  out  betwixt  them. 

This  young  Micesse  the  onelie  daughter  of  Ordillo, 
not  a  little  affecting  the  outward  person,  and  inward 
vertue  of  this  young  Prince,  who  was  nothing  behinde 
with  her  in  great  contentment  with  her  mudi  worthines 
of  his  good  liking,  tooke  occasion  one  morning,  seeing 
him  walking  out  of  his  lodging  into  a  garden,  right 
against  her  chamber-windowe  to  take  a  priuate  waie 
through  a  gallerie  downe  into  the  same  garden,  where  in 
a  close  walkeneere  vnto  thegreene  alley  where  the  Prince 
was  walking  vnseene  of  him  a  pretie  while,  fdl  into  this 
talke  with  a  gentlewoman  an  attendant  of  hers,  whom 
she  hdd  in  great  account,  and  to  whom  she  reuealed  the 
secret  of  all  her  hart :  Oh  Delina  quoth  she  (for  so  was 
her  name)  little  doest  thou  know  the  cause  of  my  late 
mdanchoUe,  but  I  dare  trust  thee  with  my  lifis,  and  for 
that  I  know  thou  hast  past  through  the  Labjrrinth,  that 
I  am  now  in,  I  will  hope  the  better  of  thy  aduise  for  my 
comfort :  Since  the  commlng  of  the  Prince  PeniUo,  mto 
my  father's  Court,  thou  hast  not  scene  me  hartdy 
merrie,  for  though  I  oonoeale  much  of  my  passion,  yet 
win  I  aomwhatcase  my  hart,  with  teUing  thee  somewhat 
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of  my  minde.  Some  foure  or  fiue  daies before  theoeiref 
came  to  our  court  of  the  aniuall  of  this  worthy  Prince,  I 
had  ja  dreune  that  held  me  aM  the  time  of  my  sleepe,  the 
most  part  of  a  whole  night :  the  lemembrance  whereof 
in  the  morning  and  euer  since,  hath  troubled  mee  Tcrie 
much :  which  as  neera  as  I  can  remember  I  will  teB 
thee. 

Me  thought  I  was  going  thorooi^  a  thiek  wood,  where 
were  a  number  of  nettes  and  snares,  layde  in  euerie  pathe 
where  I  shoulde  passe,  yet  methoogfat  I  passed  thorough 
them  so  easily,  as  if  they  had  beene  of  no  strength ;  till 
at  last  1  came  towarde  a  great  water,  where  neere  mto 
the  shove  laie  a  great  Boate,  and  from  the  Boate  laie  a 
long  jine,  made  all  of  golde  and  pearie;  within-the  oooir 
passe  whereof,  treading  yer  I  was  awan^  mee  thought 
some  thing  gaoe  a  snatche.  wherewith  the  line  whipte 
about  my  middle,  and  caried  me  into  (he  Boate,  with  the 
sodaine  fright  whereof  I  awaked.  Now  what  saiest  thoo 
tothisdreame?  Ddina,  no  lesse  witty  conceited  of  her 
dreame,  then  noting  the  cariage  of  her  humor,  made  her 
this  aaswere.  Madame  if  a  blind  body  may  catdi  a 
Hare,  I  may  happen  to  come  somewhat  neere  the  expo- 
sition of  this  ni^^t  fiemsie.  The  wood  you  went  in,  is  the 
court,  the  nettes,  the  eies  and  tongues  of  your  sators, 
that  had  no  power  to  take  sure  holde  of  your  affection ; 
now  the  great  water  male  be  the  Sea,  and  the  golden  line, 
the  young  Prince,  that  may  cary  you  away  from  your 
father :  for  if  I  be  not  much  deedued,  he  hath  you  by 
the  heart,  whatsoeuer  it  was  that  hdde  you  by  the  middle. 
Unhappie  wench,  quoth  the  Princesses  thou  rouest  too 
neere,  that  hittest  the  marke  so  right :  but  yet  maiest 
thou  bee  deceiued  in  one  point,  thougfae  net  in  some 
other ;  I  haue  past  the  nettes,  that  is  trae ;  and  I  am 
caught,  it  is  not  vntme,  but  that  he  either  wil,  or  shall 
carie  me  awaie,  that  I  feare  will  not  Cull  out :  But  God 
knoweth  all*  to  whose  enelie  will  I  leaue  it,  as  fiurre  may 
come  as  neere,  foee  male  befriends,  and  loue  where  he 
doth  light  doth  more  then  aH  the  world  besideii  His 
presence  maiepleaae the  purest  eie, «nd  for  his  wit,  I 
heard,  my  fiuher  woonder  at  k,  for  bis  hountie,  our  court 
speaketh  of  it,  and  fpft  his  vertue,  who  doth  not  see  it? 
but  for  his  kwe,  happy  is  shee  that  shaft  enioie  it :  for 
princelie  wisedome,  with  honoutmble  bountie,  ikewes  a 
diuine  spirite  in  an  excdlent  nature,  and  of  such  a  temper 
I  hold  Wm,  and  for  such  a  one  I  lone  him,  and  wlU  euer 
bonom  him,  though  I  neoerhiMie  him..' -  ' 

The  young  Prince  hearing  this  pretty  psiriy  belidxt 
the  I^Adie/of  his  kae  and  her  handmaid,  witha?oice 
lowde  eooughe  to  be  heard  of  them  that  were  so  neere, 
USl  thus  to  talke  to  the  aire:  Oh  heaueni.  who  can 
withstand  the  force  of  the  fiuca?  was  I  goteg  to  the 
wars  ID  giine  honor  in  the  fielde,  and  am. I  drinen  to 
seeke*peikoe^  by  being  iranquished  in  a  chamber?  Did 
I  go  tafigbt  with  the  great  Toifci^  and«m  I  nowafraide 


of  a  little  Christian?  Is  this  the  fruit  of  a 
Sea?  to  come  into  this  kind  of  calme  at  lande?  Well 
what  shoulde  I  talke  to  the  trees  that  heare  mee  not? 
or  to  the  birdes  that  mderstande  me  not?  or  to  the  aim 
that  helpes  mee  not?  Oh  BUanta,  blessed  wene  thoil 
borne,  if  thy  beautie  bane  beene  the  beginning  of  mf 
happines ;  and  happie,  if  thy  vertue  ioine  issue  with  my 
affection :  for  though  our  parentes  be  at  iane,  we  may 
be  at  one.  and  what  anger  in  them  cannot  yeeld  vntOb 
loue  maie  effect  in  vs,  an  ende  of  heartburning  in  oar 
parentes,  and  a  beginning  of  quiet  in  our  countriea. 
3ttt  howe  shall  I  hope  of  thy  loue?  my  frohei's  dispiea«> 
sure  maie  breede  a  doubt  of  my  knie ;  besides  she  maia 
be  affected  otherwise  then  I  know :  whereat  the  youQg 
Princesse  in  her  close  walk  replied  no.  What  quothe 
the  young  Prince,  is  there  here  such  an  eccho?  The 
Ladie  againe  replied,  oh  :  the  young  Prince  amaied  at 
this  eccho,  went  on  with  thb  speech :  Oh  that  I  knew 
Bilanta  indeede  would  regard  my  loue ;  she  answeared 
loue :  Loue  quoth  the  Prince,  but  whome  doeth  she 
meane?  I  would  I  knewe  his  name;  she  answeared 
name :  name  quoth  the  Princst  but  who  maie  it  be^ 
If  it  be  one  onelie?  she  answeared  onlie :  Onelie  quothe 
bee,  onelie  happie  in  deede.  would  so  were  Pinello ;  she 
made  answere  Pinello :  l^th  that  the  Prince  putting 
the  wordes  of  the  eccho  together,  made  vp  this  speech.: 
Oh  loue,  name  onelie  Pinella  And  musing  a  littfo 
vpon  his  conceit  of  this  sound,  looking  aside,  espied  the 
young  princesse,  with  her  attendant  walking  out  of  tbe 
Arbour  into  the  garden,  whome  meeting  with,  at  the 
ende  of  a  crosse  alley,  he  saluted  with  this  greeting. 

Sweete  Princesse,  when  there  bee  two  Suns  shining  at 
one  instant,  it  cannot  be  but  faire  weather :  one  in  the 
skie,  and  an  other  on  the  earth,  both  which  meete  so 
sweetdie  in  this  blessed  peece  of  ground,  that  let  him 
die  in  his  bed,  that  will  not  walke  in  sudi  a  morning. 
The  Lady  not  folly  perswaded  of  his  affectiO.  fix-  al  his 
playing  with  eodio,  and  yet  hoping  wd  of  his  words, 
till  his  deedes  fdl  out  otherwise,  with  a  modest  smile 
made  him  this  answeare.  My  Lord,  if  your  speeches 
were  not  so  high  in  the  ckmdes,  that  poore  soules  on 
the  earth  know  not  how  to  gesse'  of  your  meaning,  1 
shoulde  bee  the  better  able  ta  frame  an  answeare  to 
your  salutation ;  but  howsoeuer  the  sun  shine  in  the 
heauens,  the  shadow  of  your  imagination,  if  it  were  a 
substance  of  that  worth,  that  might  answeare  a  frutlesse 
figure,  then  your  fouour,  would  be  loath  that  anie  fowle 
weather  shoulde  hinder  the  happines  of  your  frdre  waHce: 
but  I  percdue  such  morning  Astronomers  can  plain 
prettilie  with  thdr  owne  humors.  Prettie  Lady  (quodi 
the  prince)  the  best  plaie  that  I  know,  is^at  be  you 
pleasde,  ntee  bee  that  U^tes  Ypon  a  ggod  carde  were 
Ymwise  if  he  woulde  ehaoge:  the  prineense  rouing  mt 
happltte  at  his  ooooeitt  replied  ngnine,  and  yet  my  Lofd« 
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to.be,afi«kl  of  good  fortviM^  is  sometime  cause  of  mudi 
losse.:  yea  Madame  answered  the  Prince,  but  fortune  is 
so  isntasticall,  that  there  is  no  tnist  to  be  had  in  her : 
and  thqriTore  I  hold  my  opinion*  rather  to  keepe  agood 
chpise.  th^  to  aduenture  a  bad  change.  I  am  no 
gamster  answered:  the  Pkincesse,  and  therfore  can  speake 
but  idlie  qX.  the  sport,  but  they  that  are  plcasde  are 
happie,  ^nd  they  will  not  hold  themsdues  so,  are  Yn- 
wiseii,  The  Prince  playing  vpon  this  word  pleasde,  went 
forw^rde  with  this  speech :  Good  Madam,  maie  it  then 
please  you  Xfi  be  pleasde,  with  the  seruice  of  my  affec* 
tioo?  ,wfaich  no  further  then  desart,  will  sedce  the 
honouf.  of  your,  lauour.  The  Ladie  with  a  modest 
mile  somewhat  concealing  her  content,  gaue  him  this 
answere :  My  good  Lord,  I  am  glad  it  pleaseth  your 
greatnesse  to  be  so  meny  with  your  poore  firiends :  but 
sodi  seruice,  as  your  iauour,  must  be  graced  with 
greater  honour  then  my  vnworthinesse  can  accomplish. 

The  Prince  not  a  little  contented  with  her  speech, 
vepUed  againe  in  these  words :  Madam,  to  make  a 
k>ng  haruest  about  a  little  corne,  were  but  a  weake 
piece  of  husbandrie ;  and  therfore  not  to  hold,  you  with 
A  tedious  discourse  in  plaine  tearmes*  you  are  the  card 
that  I  meane,  my  phue  is  no  iest.  your  loue  is  the  stake, 
that  I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  to  win,  you  are  the 
cfaoise,  that  I  haue  made,  and  that  I  would  bee  loath 
to  change :  and  therfore  if  a  souldier's  eloquence,  maie 
bane  fauour  in  your  audience,  let  my  heart  and  hand  in 
your  honour  speake  for  my  desart  in  your  affection. 
The  Ladie  not  able  to  couer  the  fire,  that  was  now  past 
kindling,  brake  sodainlie  into  this  answere.  My  Lorde, 
to  reape  the  come  ere  it  be  ripe,  maie  prooue  more  haste 
then  good  speede,  and  yet  to  let  it  grow  till  it  shedde, 
were  great  losse  to  the  farmer ;  and  therfore  the  taking 
of  time  is  profitable  to  the  prouideat,  I  will  not  teach 
your  honour  what  to  doe,  but  if  my  loue  be  the  prise 
of  your  pleasure,  you  cannot  loose  the  hope  of  your 
patience,,  assuring  my  selfe,  that  the  reach  of  your  con- 
ceit, exoeedeth  not  the  roialtie  of  your  spirit ;  which  in  the 
rsgard  of  vertue  des^rueUi  nothing  but  honour :  and  for 
that  the  heart  of  a  souldier,  is  fn^  from  the  tongue  of 
a  dissembler,  I  will  rather  bdeeue  the  truth  of  valour, 
then  giue  eare  to  the  lalshood  of  a  weaker  spirit :  But 
for  that  manie  crosse  fortunes,  maie  hinder  the  happi- 
neae  of  the  most  honorable  resolutions,  let  me  intreat 
your  patience  to  make  triall  of  my  constande,  ere  you 
make  my  Tnworthinesse,  mistresse  of  my  contentmenL 

The  I^rince  nothing  disliking  this  good  motion  in  her 
good  minde,  kissing  her  hande,  made  this  kinde  con- 
dusioB :  Faire  Princesse,  the  discretion  of  your  good 
motion.  I  exceedingly  like  pf ;  for  ypui:  .credit  to  my. 
truth,  I  cannot  but  thanke  you,  for  the  honour  where- 
with you  entitle  me,  I  retume  it  fully  vpon  you,  for  the 
nature  of  my  loue,  let  your  vertoe  diaoeme  it,  and  for 


the  £sith  of  my  affectionr  I  vow  you  shall  command  it : 
but  as  you  know  I  haue  resolutely  intended  to  attende 
the  Emperour  in  his  wazrts  against  the  Turke,  whert  if 
I  gaine  honor,  the  garland  shall  bee  graced  kot  your 
wearing ;  if  I  die,  let  it  suffice  thy  selfe  to  knowe  the 
honour  of  my  loue,  with  whome  howsoeuer  be  my  for- 
tune^ I  vow  to  leaue  the  faith  of  my  affection :  and  so, 
thinking  to  proceede  in  their  further  conference,  spying 
certaine  Ladles,  and  Gentlewomen  with  their  firiends 
and  attendants  comming  into  the  garden,  they  singled 
themselues  one  from  another,  bee  retiring  himselfe  to  his 
lodging,  and  she  to  her  dose  arbour,  where  I  Icane  them 
for  a  while  to  meditate  vpon  their  muses,  and  I  wiU 
retume  vnto  Fantiro  late  Pagcmto  the  Duke  Feronte. 

Fantiro  sonne  to  the  Duke  Ordillo^  preferred  by 
the  Merchant  before  spoken  of,  vnto  one  of  the  Duke 
Feronte's  Court,  and  after  by  his  Lord  and  master  vnto 
the  Duke  himsdfe,  haniag  so  wdl  caned  himselfe  in  his 
seruice,  that  be  was  not  onlie  bekmed  of  the  Duke  his 
now  Lorde  and  master,  but  of  all  bis  whole  Court,  and 
eqpedaUie  of  Senilla  the  ondie  daughter  of  the  Prince, 
of  whom  he  had  often  recdued  such  secret  tokens  of 
honorable  fauours,  as  except  be  would  hide  both  his 
des,  he  must  needes  percdue  some  part  of  her  afiec* 
tion :  But  among  al,  this  was  not  the  least,  that  one 
dale  among  other,  in  the  aftemoone,  the  Duke  being 
disposed  to  haue  some  musicke  and  dancing  in  the 
presence,  falling  out  in  a  daunce,  that  euery  knight  was 
to  take  his  Ladie,  and  enerie  Ladie  her  seruant,  on 
whom  she  would  bestowe  her  fimour ;  in  the  presence 
of  her  frither  the  Duke  she  tooke  Fantiro  by  the  hand 
and  accompanied  him  in  the  measure,  till  the  daundng 
was  wholie  ended.  Whidi  was  noted  of  manie,  especially 
of  one,  who  hauing  more  wealth  then  honour,  thought 
to  buy  lone  with  drosse ;  which  ilfauoured  dogge,  vn- 
worthie  to  bee  called  a  man,  yet  attended  with  farre 
l)etter  then  himsdfe,  seeking  in  what  hee  might  to  dis- 
grace this  vnknowne  Prince,  came  one  dale  by  chance 
into  a  gallerie  neere  adioining  to  the  presence,  where  he 
found  the  young  Princesse  walking  all  alone,  and  vpon 
the  sodaine  standing  as  it  were  in  a  muse,  looking  vpon 
a  picture  of  an  Ape  playing  with  an  Owle,  where  smiling 
to  her  sdfe  whidi  was  the  best  shaped  creature,  shee 
sawe  comming  towardes  her  the  ondie  hobby  hone  of 
a  man,  that  euer  disgraced  a  coate  of  vduet :  whome, 
rather  for  the  lauour  that  he  bdde  with  her  father,  then 
for  anie  aflRection,  that  she  had  reason  to  carrie  him,  she 
for  ill  fashion's  sake  thus  saluted  Signor  Sperto,  for  so 
was  bee  called  (whether  christened  or  no,  I  know  not) 
God  giue  you  good  monow :  The  sknch  of  a  slouen 
with  a  slaufring  smile,  vpon  a  shibbcred  concdt,  after 
manie  good  morrowes  began  to.  trouble  her  with  this 
tattle.  Trudy  Madame,  I  am  glad  it  was  my  good 
happe,  to  meete  so  oonuenientlie  with  your  Ladishippe, 
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ai  well  for  the  honour  that  I  wish  you,  ai  for  the  seniioe 
I  would  be  glad  to  doe  you :  for  though  a  Quince  bee 
a  tree  of  noe  straightnesse,  yet  it  beareth  a  fidre  and 
wholesome  fruit,  the  fSedlow  ground  is  rough,  yet  it 
beareth  the  best  come,  and  the  Ore  hath  but  an  ill  hue, 
yet  is  there  pure  golde  to  be  had  in  it ;  so  male  it  bee 
that  in  me  you  maie  finde  some  cause  of  discontentment, 
till  you  haue  made  triall  of  more  then  I  will  protest : 
but  emploie  me  in  your  seruioe,  consider  of  my  desart, 
and  doe  me  iustice  in  your  iauour :  Let  ]rour  Other's 
loue  be  an  ingression  into  my  Grace,  and  Uie  endeuour 
of  my  dutie,  the  encrease  of  my  good  fortune :  The 
sunne's  beautie  is  commended  for  shining  as  well  vpon 
the  valldes  as  the  mountaines,  yf  sea  is  bdoued  as  well 
for  a  Pinnis  as  a  proud  ship,  and  is  not  the  pearle  in  a 
shell,  more  worth  then  the  oyle  of  a  Whale  ?  then  thinke 
it  not  vnpossible,  to  find  that  spirit  in  me  that  you  maie 
perhaps  finde  in  a  fairer  fiaced  creature :  a  Diamonde 
is  the  brighter  for  his  foile,  a  fiaire  horse,  is  the  more 
beautifull,  by  the  deformitie  of  a  fowle  iade,  and  how 
can  you  bee  better  graced  then  in  fauouring  the  dis- 
gratious?  for  my  loue,  I  will  compare  it  with  anie  lining, 
and  for  my  seruice  I  would  it  could  expresse  my  louing. 
Good  Madam  pardon  my  boldnesse  in  acquainting  you 
with  my  suit,  which  hath  no  life  but  in  the  onely  fruit  of 
your  good  fiauour. 

The  Ladie  so  little  liking  the  outward  dogge,  that 
shee  had  no  patience  to  thinke  of  the  inward  Deuill ; 
little  studjring  for  an  answere,  brake  of  a  sodaine  into 
this  speech :  Sir,  for  your  kindenesse  I  thanke  you,  but 
for  your  paines  I  would  be  loath  to  trouble  you :  for 
though  your  eloquence  be  great,  yet  all  is  but  a  sound, 
and  when  the  stringes  are  once  slipt,  the  lute  is  but  a 
piece  of  wood  :  the  Diamond  is  to  be  loued  for  his  fire, 
not  his  foile,  a  oomelie  horse  with  a  iade,  will  make  an 
ilfauoured  coniunction,  and  to  grace  the  vngratious,  is 
against  the  haire  of  a  good  wit  My  father's  loue,  and 
my  liking  maie  differ  vpon  causes,  and  your  seruice  and 
my  command  not  meete  in  anie  occasion  of  emploiment : 
for  the  sunne  shining  on  the  valleies,  it  is  a  blessing  of 
the  heauens ;  and  for  the  Pinnis  sayling  through  the 
seas,  it  is  by  the  bearing  nature  of  the  water,  but  for  the 
pearle  in  the  shell,  indeede  I  must  oonfesse  it  is  frurre 
better  out  of  it,  then  in  it ;  and  to  conclude,  for  the 
inwarde  sharpenesse  of  your  witte,  if  it  were  not  in  so 
grosse  a  person,  I  could  perhaps  take  patience  with  my 
fauour,  to  make  some  emploiment  of  your  seruice  :  but 
for  that  I  would  not  feede  you  with  vaine  hopes,  to  hang 
vpon  the  skirtes  of  my  faire  speeches,  let  this  suffice  you 
not  to  abuse  you,  that  I  could  bee  content  often  to  heare 
you,  but  neuer  to  see  you.  Whereat  the  wicked  wretch, 
like  a  galde  horse  kicking  at  the  noise  of  a  currie-oombe, 
fretting  at  his  owne  deformitie,  where  a  squinte  de,  a 
halfe  nose,  and  a  wrie  mouth  had  no  grace,  in  a  great 


rage,  snuffling  at  his  cold  entertainment ;  went  awaie 
with  these  wordes  :  Well,  if  you  like  not  that  you  aee^ 
3rou  maie  pull  out  you  eies,  and  soltlie  muttering  to 
himselfe,  I  will  meete  with  your  ere  you  be  aware,  and 
crosse  you  in  your  most  comfort,  meaning  with  Fantiro 
her  loue,  now  in  that  Court  called  Rantifo. 

But  I  will  leaue  the  wretch  to  his  wicked  inuentions, 
going  from  the  Ladie  to  the  Duke  her  &ther,  and  I  will 
tdl  you  a  fewe  wordes  of  the  Ladie  and  her  louer,  whose 
good  bap  it  was  presentlie  after  the  departure  of  this 
sweete  Gentleman,  to  come  into  the  gallerie  where  his 
Ladie  and  mistris  was  verie  solemnlie  walking,  but  fear- 
ing that  he  had  offended  her  fiauour  with  pressing  into 
her  presence,  begft  to  retire  himselfe  towards  the  doore, 
as  not  willing  further  to  mooue  her  patience ;  which  the 
Ladie  espjring,  and  willing  a  little  to  embolden  his  dutie 
in  her  fauour,  called  him  vnto  her  ytith  these  wordes : 
My  good  seruant,  what  meanes  this  too  much  good 
manner?  or  shall  I  call  it  strangenesse?  or  found  you 
them  not  here  that  you  looked  for?  or  are  you  displeased 
with  them  that  you  see  ?  Truely  I  will  not  hurt  you,  and 
to  put  you  in  further  comfort,  if  you  haue  any  suit  to  my 
father,  or  affection  to  any  friend  of  mine,  assure  your 
sdfe  I  will,  not  hinder  you,  though  how  much  I  will 
further  you  I  will  not  tell  you. 

The  young  Gentleman,  in  this  Court  vnknowne  what 
hee  was,  and  therefore  carrying  no  greater  title,  not  a 
little  glad  of  this  kinde  greeting,  made  her  this  humble 
answere :  My  gratious  Ladie  and  mistris,  I  feared 
nothing  but  your  displeasure,  nor  ioie  in  anie  thing 
vnder  the  heauens  but  your  fauour :  my  suit  to  your 
fiither,  is  but  his  imploiment  of  my  seruice,  and  for  my 
affection  to  your  friendes.  it  shall  be  wholie  in  the  honour 
of  your  vertue  :  Now  therefore  I  humblie  beseech  you 
pardon  but  my  truth,  and  regard  my  triall,  which  shall 
make  me  nothing  my  selfe  more  then  I  shall  be  happie 
in  your  seruice.  Oh  seruant  (qd.  the  Princesse)  I  see  you 
study  not  for  nothing.  I  bdeue  you  read  Ouid,  you  would 
teeme  to  make  such  a  Metamorphosis  of  your  sdf.  of  late 
a  soldier  altogither  in  the  fidd,  &  ik>w  a  louer  fallen  to 
courting  in  a  chamber.  Rantifo  not  vnprouided  of  an 
answere,  replied  in  this  maimer :  Good  Madam,  my  affec- 
tion is  no  fiction,  whatsoeuer  it  maie  please  you  to  thinke 
of  my  studie,  but  when  the  honour  of  a  souldier  is  the 
fauour  of  his  mistris,  giue  me  leaue  to  seme  your  father 
in  the  fidd,  and  honour  you  hi  the  Court :  and  though 
the  mean^iesse  of  my  estate  make  the  vnworthinesse  of 
my  fortune,  yet  thinke,  a  star  in  his  right  place  maie  hap 
to  prooue  to  be  a  planet 

The  Princesse  of  a  sodaine  began  thus  to  replie,  for 
starres  and  planets,  I  leaue  the  proprietie  of  their  places, 
to  the  studie  of  Astronomers ;  but  if  your  minde  be 
heauenlie,  the  highest  prosper  your  humor :  and,  as 
she  was  going  onwards  with  her  q)eech,  vpon  the  sodaine 
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ihe  espied  oertaine  Ladies  comming  in  to  entreat  her 
oompanie  into  the  garden,  wherewith  leaning  her  praier 
to  her  semant's  Amen,  with  a  fauourable  glaunce  she 
left  him  to  his  muses,  and  with  the  Ladies  that  came  to 
her,  went  downe  into  the  garden ;  where  I  will  leaue  her 
in  the  pleasant  walkes  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  sweete 
aire,  and  I  will  tell  yon,  what  did  follow  of  Fantiro,  and 
his  fortune. 

Fantiro  now  called  Rantifo,  no  sooner  had  left  his 
mistris,  but  with  a  concealed  ioy  gat  him  presently  to 
the  Duke's  chamber,  where  taking  his  place  of  attend- 
ance, espied  comming  from  the  Duke,  Signor  Sperto 
the  sweete  gentleman  that  I  before  spake  of,  who  com- 
ming  by  Rantifo,  with  a  sleering  laughter,  as  one  that 
had  plaied  the  Jew  with  him  behind  his  back,  gaue  him 
a  wrie-mouth  good  morrow ;  which  he  taking  verie 
kindlie,  not  yet  knowing  his  cunning  practise,  returned 
him  very  humbly :  but  after  his  departure  finding  the 
Duke's  countenance,  as  it  seemed  to  him  vpon  the 
sodaine  somwhat  altered,  fi-om  his  former  kind  of  kind- 
nesse,  began  to  suspect,  that  Jacke  an  apes  was  not 
without  his  trickes,  and  that  his  being  with  the  Duke  had 
done  him  no  good ;  as  hee  did  shortlie  after  peroeiue : 
for  within  few  dales  after,  it  was  his  happe  lying  vnder  a 
pale  of  the  parke  neere  vnto  the  pallace,  where  the  Duke 
with  this  wicked  horseleach  was  walking,  to  heare  the 
talke  that  passed  betwixt  him  and  the  Duke,  which  was 
as  foUoweth. 

My  gratious  Lord  (quoth  this  vngratious  lubber)  the 
many  fauours  wherewith  your  highnes  hath  bound  me 
mto  you,  in  all  the  seruice  that  I  can  deuise  to  doo  you, 
wiU  not  suffer  mee  to  conceale  the  least  cause  that  I 
knowe  male  bee  an  occasion  of  your  discontent,  and  in 
what  I  can  humblie  to  aduise  your  fauour  in  the  preuent- 
ing  of  al  that  may  endanger  the  iust  weight  of  your  dis- 
pleasure. The  Duke  better  acquainted  with  his  wit  then 
his  conscience,  minding  to  make  vse  of  the  one,  what- 
soeuer  he  should  finde  of  the  other,  replied  vnto  him 
with  these  words.  Good  Sperto,  thy  careftill  regard  of 
my  content,  I  cannot  but  kindlie  thinke  of ;  and  thy  pro- 
uidenoe  in  preuenting  all  occasion  of  my  dislike,  I  will 
not  let  passe  vnrewarded:  and  therefore  I  praie  thee 
playnelie  ddiuer  mee  thy  minde  in  euerie  pohite  of  thy 
meaning. 

Signor  Sperto,  hauing  studied  vpon  purpose,  to  plaie 
the  villaine  in  his  kind ;  began  thus  to  vtter  his  venom. 
My  gratious  Lord,  for  that  you  shall  see  how  indiffer- 
entlie  I  will  deale,  in  giuing  reason  his  due,  as  I  would 
bee  no  aduanoer  of  pride,  so  woulde  I  not  bee  anie  backe 
friende  to  the  honour  of  vertue  ;  in  the  skie  you  see  there 
is  but  one  Moone,  which  hath  her  light  fix>m  the  Sun  : 
now  on  this  Moone  attendes  a  number  of  stars,  but  if 
anie  one  shonlde  presume  past  his  place  to  step  within 
the  circle  of  the  Moone,  thinke  you  not  the  higher  powers 


woulde  not  thrust  him  quite  out  of  the  heauens?  I  am 
no  Astronomer  (quoth  the  Duke)  but  I  thinke  it  vrere  fit 
it  should  be  so :  but  I  praie  thee  trouble  me  not  with 
figures,  while  I  would  haue  thee  more  plainelie  tdl  thy 
minde.  Then  answeared  Signor  Sperto,  male  it  please 
your  grace,  by  the  skie,  I  roeane  your  court,  the  Moone 
your  daughter,  and  the  Sunne  your  selfe,  fix>m  whome 
and  the  Almightie,  she  taketh  all  the  vertue  of  her  honor : 
Now  if  any  attendant  in  your  courte  shoulde  presume 
further  then  your  pleasure,  to  presse  into  the  fauour  of 
her  affection,  were  he  not  worthie  to  be  banished  your 
court  ?  Yes,  and  shall  (quothe  the  Duke)  whatsoeuer  he 
be  without  exception.  Then  my  gratious  Lord,  said 
Sperto,  you  know,  you  haue  long  fauoured,  and  by  your 
fauour  aduanced  Rantifo,  a  stranger  in  your  countrie, 
and  such  a  one  as  though  I  must  confesse  by  his  much 
worthe  manle  waies,  deserueth  no  little  honour :  yet  if 
for  your  fauour  iustlie  extended  vnto  him,  he  will  pre- 
sume to  wrong  your  kindnes,  in  aiming  at  your  Crowne, 
or  robbing  you  of  your  chiefe  comfort,  I  leaue  to  your 
wisedome  to  iudge  of  his  reward. 

The  Duke  marking  well  euerie  part  of  his  speech,  and 
withall  calling  to  minde  the  open  shewe  of  her  feuour  in 
taking  out  of  Rantifo  from  all  the  companie,  both  of 
friendes  and  strangers,  to  leade  her  in  the  measure  of  her 
dance,  thinking  well  both  vppon  the  man  and  the  matter, 
made  him  this  answeare.  Signor  Sperto,  I  see  well  thy 
watchlull  care  of  my  coroforte,  and  do  suspect  no  lesse 
then  perhaps  thou  dost  better  perceiue ;  but  to  preuent 
all  mishappe,  and  giue  no  cause  of  offence,  let  vs  aduise 
what  is  to  be  done.  The  man  hath  serued  faithfullie, 
and  in  manie  good  seruices  hath  deserued  honourablie, 
our  fiiendes  in  a  manner  all  do  loue  him ;  I  heare 
almost  no  man  speake  ill  of  him  ;  and  if  our  daughter 
affect  him,  shall  we  therefore  hate  him  ?  God  forbidde  I 
vertue  will  haue  honour  in  despight  of  fortune,  and  loue 
hath  caused  princes  to  fauour  verie  poore  people.  I 
speake  not  this  either  to  pardon  his  presumption,  or  to 
fauour  his  proceeding,  for  I  will  deuise  in  what  I  can,  to 
remoue  him  farre  enough  from  my  daughter,  howsoeuer 
my  selfe  shall  regard  him.  But  let  me  haue  thy  aduise 
how  so  to  worke  it,  that  he  male  rather  be  glad  of  our 
countenance,  then  mistrust  our  discontentment. 

Signor  Sperto,  fearing  to  be  thought  malicious,  and 
yet  not  able  to  couer  the  villanie  of  his  humor,  made 
this  answeare  to  the  Duke.  Male  it  please  your  high- 
nesse,  to  consider  of  what  male  fiedl  out  in  the  euent  of 
this  fortune,  if  it  were  not  foreseen.  If  your  daughter 
shoulde  so  disgrace  jrour  whole  Court,  as  to  cast  her 
affection  vppon  a  stranger,  and  leaning  to  looke  vppon 
manie  noble  personages,  shoulde  Call  in  liking  with  I 
knowe  not  whome,  nor  of  how  meane  a  parentage :  it 
cannot  bee  but  a  discomfort  to  your  heart,  so  to  see  your 
iewell,  that  you  hould  of  the  highest  price  in  your  Crowne, 
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to  be  set  in  so  base  golde,  as  nude  periiaps  pcooei  bat 
copper :  and  if  it  bee  as  pure  as  the  purest,  that  he 
should  proue  honourable  in  birth,  wise  in  coooeite, 
valiant,  in  armes,  vertuous  in  disposition,  and  every  way 
worthie  of  as  much  honour,  as  the  greatest  of  your 
iauour  ooulde  afoorde  him  ;  yet  what  a  heartburning 
wottlde  it  breede  in  your  oonntrie,  that  a  stranger  shoulde 
haue  the  honour  of  your  court,  and  carie  awaie  the  gar> 
land  of  your  Duke-dome  :  yea,  and  then  not  onlyaQthe 
actioQS  of  your  noblest  peeres  would  lie  as  dead,  or  not 
spoken  of,  while  the  Tnunpe  of  fame  would  sound  onlie 
the  honour  of  his  fortune ;  and  so  in  processeof  time,  not 
onelie  your  Court  and  countrie  woulde  bee  disgraced 
and  agrieued,  but  your  highnesse  shoulde  see  a  great  fidl 
of  jrour  owne  fiune,  when  by  the  fresh  memorie  of  his 
fortune,  all  former  honoures  woulde  be  foigotten ;  but  to 
preuent  all  misfortune — 

Stay  there  a  little  (quoth  the  Duke)  and  let  mee  tell 
thee  a  little  of  my  minde  :  my  daughter,  is  but  a  part  of 
my  sdfe,  that  is  now  from  my  selfe ;  in  affecting  the 
vertuous,  I  must  commend  her  disposition,  and  in 
fauouring  the  honorable,  I  cannot  mislike  her  discre- 
tion ;  and  that  he  is  honoured  by  me,  hee  male  the  better 
be  graced  by  her :  Now,  if  a  stranger  deseme  well,  it 
male  giue  an  example  to  our  Court,  and  to  barre  him  his 
right,  is  a  blot  in  courtesie :  shee  male  like  though  not 
loue,  and  hee  senie  though  for  noe  sudi  reward.  More- 
ouer,  what  he  is  we  know  not,  and  therefore  let  ts  thinks 
the  -best,  and  such  maie  be  his  worth,  as  male  be 
wocthie  our  regard.  Fame  is  not  partiaU  in  sounding 
the  honour  of  deserts ;  and  therfore  who  runneth  best, 
let  him  winne  the  Bell,  and  weare  the  Garland :  hee  hath 
little  grace  in  himselfe,  that  feareth  the  fortune  of 
another,  and  the  fivsh  memorie  of  one  action  bringeth 
in  the  honour  of  another :  and  for  my  sdfe,  while  I 
liue,  I  will  keepe  my  sword,  when  I  am  gone  let  my 
Sonne  keepe  my  scepter.  JFor  Rantifo,  I  finde  so  much 
good  in  him,  that  I  cannot  but  loue  him  ;  and  yet  not 
so  well,  but  to  prefer  my  daughter  to  a  better  fortunigj 
and  to  content  such  of  my  Court  as  may  be  agrieued  at 
him,  let  me  heaie  thy  adtdse  for  the  remooueof  him  both 
from  our  Court  and  countrey. 

Signor  Sperto  biting  the  lippe  at  these  speedies,  and 
yet  glad  to  heare  this  conclusion,  made  the  Duke  this 
aoswere :  Maie  it  please  your  Maiesty  to  think  of  y« 
enriwssage  you  meane  to  send  to  the  Duke  of  the  Ilands 
of  Cotasi,  touching  the  sum  of  mony  that  hee  hath  long 
detained  from  you,  and  the  disgiatious  answere  that  he 
latelie  sent  you  :  This  Gentleman  your  Grace  knoweth 
to  be  well  read  in  the  languages,  of  a  stout  spirit,  that 
wiU  not  feare  to  ddiuer  your  message,  and  one  that  will 
be  glad  to  recdue  such  honour  at  your  handes:  Nowe  if 
It  maie  please  your  higimesse,  his  retume  maie  be  at 
your  pletuNire;  which  not  effecting  yoor  ezpectatioQ, 


maie  haue  fiuioure  at  your  pleasure.  The  DukaOrdillOb 
you  know  isa  manof  a  stout  courage,  and  when  twaaugh 
spirittes  meete,  God  knoweth  what  will  iaUout ;  wfaiclMf 
it  be  otherwise  thenwdl  with  him,  your  MaiestiemaieM 
your  pleasure  reuenge :  In  the  meane  time,  that  yow 
Courte  nor  countrey  maie  take  ea»eptions,  at  yoor  either 
disgracing  his  good  desenang,  nor  disfiuiouring  Us 
worthie  Tertues,  that  your  daughter  maie  not  suspect  the 
least  looking  into  her  affection,  iKir  Rantifo  imagine  his 
seruioe  in  anie  such  nature  suspected,  but  in  being  .ao 
graced  maie  holde  himselfe  wel  pleased,  I  thinke  yoor 
Highnesse  shall  not  doe  amisse  in  this  deuise. 

Signor  Sperto  (quoth  the  Duke)  I  will  not  flatter  Ihy 
witte,  though  I  will  loue  thy  oounsaile,  and  follow  tfagr 
aduise,  which  shall  be  knowne  onlie  to  our  seines :  To 
morrow  we  will  grace  him  in  all  we  can,  both  in  words 
and  countenance,  so  that  hee  shall  mistrust  nothing  of 
our  meaning,  and  forthwith  we  will  richlie  furnish  him 
forth  in  this  embassage ;  and  so  Signor  Sperto  I  wUl 
bidde  thee  fisrewell ;  I  will  for  a  while  be  priuat  heertiii 
mine  Arbour ;  I  praie  thee  giue  commandement  to  tbs 
Porter,  that  no  man  come  to  trouble  me,  till  I  returns 
into  my  chamber.  With  which  command.  Signer  Sperto 
taking  his  leaue  left  the  Duke  alone  in  a  dose  walkca 
vsing  these  few  words  to  himadfe :  Oh  the  miserie  of 
time  I  what  doth  this  wicked  world  bring  forth  ?  nothing 
but  sinne  and  iniquitie :  Tertue  more  pittied  then  bdoued* 
honour  more  enuied  then  accompanied,  vakmr  moce 
commended  then  rewarded,  and  charitie  more  bani^fd 
then  embrased :  Strangers  should  be  relieued,  vertne 
honored,  honor  encreased,  Talour  aduanoed,  and  charitie 
bdoued ;  but  that  good  worid  is  done,  strangers  arc 
dther  feared  or  hated,  Tertue  scorned,  honor  dtsgraoed* 
valour  vnrewarded,  and  charitie  vnseene.  Princes  can» 
not  be  themsdues,  for  the  greatest  powers  haue  not  the 
greatest  peace,  a  Gnat  will  trouble  a  Lyon,  a  Louse  an 
Eagle,  a  Mouse  an  Elefrmt,  a  Taintworme  a  Bull,  and  a 
canker  a  man :  Aesop's  frogge  wookl  be  as  big  as  the 
Oxe  although  she  burst  for  her  labour  :  Emde  is  a  worme 
of  the  spirit  that  spits  all  her  venome  against  vcrtne.  Oh 
Sperto.  though  the  aduise  of  thy  deuise  I  will  follow  for 
the  quiet  of  my  Court,  yet  must  I  needes  sale  I  finde 
thy  malice  against  Rantifa  What  the  roasoa  is  I 
knowe  not  but  that  an  Owle  hath  no  grace  with  an 
Eagle.  I  know  my  daughter  cannot  aflfea  tlyee,  hoiiso- 
euer  she  fruiour  him ;  but  would  to  God  my  sonne  were 
at  home  I  And  with  that  word,  vsing  no  more  speech* 
rose  vp  from  the  seate,  ft  retired  himselfe  into  his  pal* 
lace,  where  I  will  leaue  him  to  determine  of  .hiiembas* 
sage,  and  Rantifo  to  thinke  of  the  subtiltie  of  his  dose 
enemie ;  and  I  wiU  retume  againe  to  FeniUo,  sonne  tar 
the  Duke  Feronte ;  whome  I  left  in  the  Oourte  of  OrdiOo 
his  fruher's  enemie,  fost  by  the  heart  in  loue  with  his 
daughter  the  young  Prinoesse  Bilanta. 
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Penfflo  the  young  Prinoe  sonne  to  Feronte  the  Duke 
of  BtlitiOft  alter  m  liewtUues  of  roiall  entertainment  in  the 
CQait.of  OrdiUo,  with  nmoh  contentment  in  the  honour- 
abler  aeoet  Jundnesae  of  his  lone  the  Princesse  Merilla, 
reorininf  a  fianour  of  her  which  he  sware  to  wearein  his 
Bufgooet,  when  he  was  in  the  field  against  the  enemie, 
leaning  with  her  a  heart  of  gdde,  set  full  of  Diamondes^ 
tooh»kis  ioumey  towards  the  Emperour's  Court,  and  so 
with  him  towardes  his  wars  against  the  Turke ;  where 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  Armie»  he  wonne  such  honor  hf 
his  nUourt  that  the  Emperour  to  shew  his  k>ue  vntohim, 
embraced  him  in  his  armes,  calling  him  son,  and  wishing 
thai  he  were  so  happie  as  to  hane  a  daughter  worthie 
aoch  a  Prince.  Well  to  be  short,  such,  ft  so  honorable 
was  his  carriage  with  the  Emperour,  as  well  in  his  warre 
as  his  Courti  that  with  his  Takrar  he  wonne  the  kme  of 
the  Emperour,  and  with  his  kindaesse,  the  good-will  of 
all  his  followers ;  in  the  predicament  of  which  happinesse, 
after  his  roial  entertainment  as  well  in  the  Court  as  all 
other  places  of  the  Emperour's  territories,  haning  re- 
cdued  from  the  Emperour  two  rich  iewels,  the  one  a 
lewell  of  great  value,  which  the  Emperour  himselfe  tooke 
out  of  his  owne  hatte ;  the  other  a  sword,  the  hiltes  of 
which  were  of  golde  set  with  pearle,  diamondes,  and 
rubies,  lately  taken  from  the  diiefe  Bassa  in  that  seruice, 
with  all  humble  thankfiilnesse  tooke  his  leaue,  maldi^ 
homewards  with  all  the  speed  be  could,  and  yet  not  so 
much,  but  that  he  would  take  the  Court  of  Ordillo  in  his 
waie ;  where  vnto  his  mistris  he  would  first  recount  the 
honorable  issue  of  his  fortune :  who  sweete  soule  as 
one  langyiitoing  for  the  lacke  of  her  new  loue  did  in  his 
absence  spende  the  most  part  of  her  time  in  praier  for 
his  prosperitie.  But  I  will  leaue  further  to  tdl  of  their 
fortunes  for  a  while,  and  I  will  retume  to  Fantiro,  now 
called  Rantifo,  in  the  Court  of  Feronte  the  Duke  of  the 
nandes  of  BaUno. 

The  Duke  hauing  set  downe  his  determination  for  the 
sending  awaie  of  Rantifo  in  his  embassage,  aoccnding 
vnto.Ihe  aduise  of  Signor  Sperto ;  walking  one  daie  into 
his  garden,  oertaine  of  his  Counsaile  sitting  with  him, 
amcpgwhome  Signor  Sperto  oonld  not  be  spared,  caused 
Rantilb  bee  called  before  him ;  to  whom  with  a  pleased- 
seeming  Qountenance,  he  vttcred  this  speech :  Rantifo, 
the  loue  that  I  haue  long  borne  thee,  the  faith  that  I 
fiqd  bt  thy  seruke,  and  the  much  good,  that  I  manie 
waies  Aote  in  thee,  haue  made  me  desirous  to  aduanoe 
thee  to.pMU  honour,  that  I  know  thou  wilt  deserve: 
I  am  detarmined  to  send  to  my  ▼nkinde  neighbour 
OrdiUo,  the  Duke  of  .the  Ikndes  of  Cotasi ;  he  hath 
beane  loqg  in  my  debt,  and  I  thinke  meanes  to  laugh  me 
out  with  my  money :  a  million  of  orpwns  will  maintaine 
a  prattle  Armie,  for  a  sodafaie  piece  of  serukie;  andsince 
he  picadtt  not  pouertie,  but  maketb  ddaies  the  excuse 
ofhlsilldMliBg,  IwiUieade  thaato  him,  with  this  re- 


solution, either  to  recdue  my  money,  or  to  let  him  know 
my  mind,  which  in  briefe  shall  be  this,  that  I  will  .fetch 
It  perforce,  or  set  fire  to  his  pallace :  nowe  though  thou 
art  a  stranger  in  our  Court,  yet  being  bdoued  of  our 
selues,  if  thou  wilt  take  it  vpon  thee,  let  ts  see  who  dare 
frowne  at  our  fiiuour. 

Rantifo  hauing  heard  Ijring  vnder  a  pale,  the  deuise  of 
this  plot  in  the  parke,  betwixt  the  Duke  and  Signor 
Sperto,  sfifTning  not  to  know  any  thing  thereof,  and 
fearing  the  Duke's  displeasure,  if  he  should  refuse  it, 
made  him  this  humble  answere :  My  Gratious  Lorde, 
though  out  of  your  owne  honour  proceede  so  much  good^ 
nesse,  as  to  extende  so  farre  your  fauour  vpon  so  smal 
desert,  as  I  cannot  but  blush  to  confesse ;  yet  let  not  the 
honour  of  your  fauour  towardes  me,  be  a  cause  of  your 
Noble's  heart-burning  against  me ;  for  though  my  studie 
hath  beene  somewhat  in  the  languages,  yet  hath  my 
trauaile  beene  so  little  in  these  courses,  as  I  rather  fieare 
to  deodue  your  expectation,  then  to  discharge  the  desire 
of  my  dutie :  yet  if  it  please  you  to  impose  this  charge 
vpon  me,  though  it  were  with  the  losse  of  my  life,  I 
would  thinke  it  well  laied  downe  in  your  seruice. 

Well  (quoth  the  Duke)  let  it  suffice  thee,  that  my  kme 
vnto  thee  shall  put  off  aU  causes  of  discontentment  %^^\ 
maie  be  in  this  seruice ;  if  I  &uour  thee,  which  of  my 
Court,  that  will  not  befriend  thee?  and  therefore  prepare 
thy  sdfe  for  this  ioumey,  for  I  will  make  choise  of  no 
other :  and  thus  ending  his  speech  rose  vp  from  his 
seate,  and  walking  into  the  garden  met  with  his  daughter 
the  Princesse  MeriUa,  accompanied  with  diuers  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Court,  whom  saluting  very 
giatiouslie  he  passed  by  them,  and  taking  his  daughter 
by  the  hand  walking  aside  with  her  into  an  open  greene 
walke,  fell  into  this  talke  with  her. 

Merilla,  my  loue  to  thee  I  knowe  thou  doubtest  not, 
and  my  care  of  thy  well-doing,  is  not  the  least  charge 
of  my  loue,  and  the  effect  thereof  not  the  least  happi- 
nesse of  my  life :  thy  brother  thou  knowest  is  trauailed, 
God  knoweth  whither,  nor  when  to  retume,  if  God  blesse 
him  not  the  better  :  now  if  he  perish  either  in  the  seas, 
or  the  warres,  what  comfort  haue  I  on  the  earth  but  in 
thee,  and  in  thy  well  doing?  Thou  art  now  of  yeares  to 
make  choise  of  thy  happinesse  in  placing  thy  affectkxi, 
and  is  there  none  in  our  Court  that  can  please  thee  in 
that  point?  make  thy  choise  where  thou  wilt,  I  will 
leaue  thee  to  thy  seUe,  and  will  not  crosse  thee  in  thy 
comfort:  onely  be  not  base  in  thy  affection,  and  thou 
Shalt  be  gratious  in  thy  kindnesse. 

The  Ladie  (as  it  should  seeme)  hauing  had  some 
priuat  conference  with  her  seruant  RanUfo,  of  whome 
she  had  some  notice  of  her  fiither's  talke  with  Signer 
Sperto,  about  the  dispatch  of  hhn  firom  the  Court,  made 
hhn  this  humble  answere :  My  Gratious  fiuher,  your 
carefuU  loue  of  mee  doth  so  farre  binde  me  to  you. 
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besides  the  duetie  of  nature,  that  if  I  should  not  be 
obedient  to  your  will,  I  should  thinke  ill  of  mine  owne ; 
and  to  bee  a  discomfort  to  your  kindnesse,  I  wish  I  had 
rather  neuer  beene  borne ;  for  my  brother,  so  long  as 
you  heare  no  ill  newes.  hope  of  the  best  of  him  :  and  for 
the  placing  of  my  affection,  it  shall  be  onelie  gouemed 
by  your  fauour.  But  I  am  glad  to  heare  jrou  giue  mee 
warning  to  beware  of  basenesse ;  for  ^gnor  Sperto 
would  haue  perswaded  me  not  long  since,  that  I  could 
not  bee  better  graced  then  in  gracing  y«  vngradous,  w*  a 
world  of  idle  wordes  spent  to  verie  little  purpose :  for 
indeede  father,  his  wit  male  be  full  of  cunning,  but  I 
feare  he  is  like  a  false  apple,  rotten  at  the  heart :  for 
assure  your  selfe  he  is  not  sound  to  you  in  loue,  that 
seekes  to  robbe  you  of  my  seruice :  but  wheresoeuer  it 
shall  please  your  Maiestie  to  command  my  content,  in 
the  heauens  and  your  honour  shall  be  the  direction  of 
my  affection :  thus  hauing  a  little  quitted  Signor 
Spertoe's  kindnesse,  she  ended  her  speech. 

When  the  Duke  in  some  kinde  of  discontentment,  to 
thinke  of  Jack-an-Apes  his  moris-danoe,  thus  replied  to 
his  £aure  daughter :  Well  MeriUa,  regard  euerie  man  in 
his  kinde,  and  for  that  I  finde  him  fit  for  some  seruioes, 
I  will  not  suddenlie  put  him  out  of  fauour,  though  I  will 
thinke  of  him  as  I  haue  cause,  and  finde  a  time  to  vse 
him  accordinglie  :  in  the  meane  time  laugh  at  his  foUie, 
&  keepe  thy  affection  for  a  better  friend ;  I  will  a  while 
leaue  thee  here  among  thy  kinde  friendes,  to  soUaoe  thy 
selfe  in  this  garden :  and  I  will  walke  a  little  about  my 
parke,  with  some  of  my  counsaile.  So  will  I  leaue  him 
a  while  gone  into  the  parke,  till  his  retume  againe  into 
the  pallace,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  fell  out  with  the 
Ladies  in  the  garden. 

There  were  three  young  gallantes  of  the  Court  that 
had  determined  to  trie  their  wits  to  laie  this  ladie 
aboorde  for  her  loue ;  vpon  this  agreement  betwixt  them 
that  he  that  woon  her  fauour  ahoulde  commande  the 
other  as  his  seruantes,  and  so  euer  after  should  caU 
them.  Whereupon  finding  now  a  conuenient  time  to 
trie  the  fortune  of  their  aduentures,  singling  themselues 
one  fix>m  the  other,  one  of  them  thinking  himself  not  the 
worst  witted,  began  thus  to  salute  her.  Faire  Princesse 
how  well  to  entitle  your  worthines  I  know  not,  but  if  my 
vnworthines  may  haue  feuour  in  jrour  patience,  my 
seruice  should  bee  made  happie  in  your  emploiment. 

The  Ladie  not  making  anie  shewe  of  disdaine,  with  a 
modest  smile  made  him  this  answere.  Truth  needeth 
no  eloquence ;  for  jrour  kinde  offer  of  your  seruice,  I 
wish  you  a  better  preferment,  but  if  I  should  be  so  vaine 
as  to  trust  you,  wherein  would  you  giue  mee  leaue  to 
conunande  you?  The  gentleman  with  this  sweet  seem- 
ing speech  halfe  perswaded  of  nothing  lesse  then  her 
fauour,  with  all  humblenes  fell  into  protestations  so  far 
of  his  affection,  that  if  he  disobeied  her  oommand,  or 


not  fulfilled  her  request,  let  him  die.with  his  ill  fonune, 
or  bee  disgraced  in  her  feuour :  wheseiq>on  with  great 
thankes  she  made  him  this  answeare.  Syr,  for  that 
finding  the  greatnes  of  your  good  wil,  I  would  not  bee 
thought  vnkinde  in  my  requitall,  marke  weU  what  I  sale 
▼nto  you.  You  shall  neither  drawe  your  purse  for  a 
penny,  your  sword  against  an  enimy,  nor  your  fooce 
from  this  place,  so  that  you  shall  be  neither  at  cost,  in 
feare,  nor  danger  for  me,  and  yet  performe  my  request, 
and  you  shall  bee  assured  of  my  fauour. 

The  gentleman  fearing  that  she  had  mocked  him  with 
some  matter  of  small  importance,  made  her  this  answere. 
Madame  though  by  the  slightnes  of  this  seniioe,  I  feare 
the  weaknes  of  my  fortune,  yet  expresse  your  com- 
mandement,  and  consider  of  my  desert :  for  be  it  hard 
or  easie,  I  will  either  die  or  do  it.  Then  (quoth  the 
Princesse)  without  further  talke,  jrou  see  yonder  is  a 
diall  vpon  the  wall  of  my  father's  window :  you  see  the 
shadow  vpon  the  diall,  stand  here  till  you  see  the  shadow 
moue,  and  then  call  me  to  the  sight  of  it,  I  desire  no 
more  for  your  seruice. 

The  poore  gentleman  there  bound  by  his  oth  to 
performe  his  protestation,  fell  to  stare  out  his  des,  and 
nere  the  better  for  his  looking:  whome  she  had  no 
sooner  left  in  that  poore  taking,  but  she  was  set  vpon  by 
the  second ;  whome  after  a  great  deale  of  idle  talke  to 
little  purpose,  shee  tooke  vp  in  this  manner.  If  I  should 
thinke  that  you  could  not  dissemble,  I  should  thinke  yon 
lacked  wit,  and  if  I  shoulde  trust  you  without  triaU,  yoo 
might  condemne  me  of  follie,  but  if  in  regard  of  your 
protestations  I  should  make  proofe  of  your  affection, 
might  I  presume  of  your  performance,  in  making  proofe 
of  your  suffidende. 

The  poore  man  as  proude  of  his  hope,  as  his  vnhappy 
friend,  would  refuse  nothing,  make  no  exceptions,  but 
command  and  it  was  doone,  or  let  it  cost  him  his  life : 
whereupon  to  abridge  the  tediousnes  of  thdr  discourse, 
she  put  him  to  this  peeoe  of  seruice.  Sir  (quoth  shee) 
you  see  this  Apple-tree  before  you,  I  praie  you  watdi 
the  ripening  of  them,  the  heate  of  the  Sun  I  heare  will 
change  their  colour,  and  fill  them  full  of  redde  streakes, 
I  praie  you  when  you  see  them  begin  to  change  coloure, 
call  me,  that  I  male  see  it,  and  I  will  require  no  more 
seruice  for  the  assurance  of  my  fauour. 

The  poore  gentleman  swome  to  his  taske,  tooke  him 
to  his  worke ;  where  losse  of  his  labour  could  get  him 
nothing  but  repentance :  but  in  that  gazmg  maxe  he 
had  not  stood  long,  but  the  thirde  fbllowed  his  fdlowes ; 
whome  after  much  needles  talke,  shee  put  likewise  to 
this  seruice.  Sir  (quoth  shee)  I  am  easilie  perswaded 
that  vpon  easie  pointes  you  woulde  perfonne  an  easie 
peece  of  seruice,  but  had  I  neede  of  your  hdpe  in  any 
matter  of  difficultie,  I  male  perhaps  &ile  of  your  per- 
fonnaunoeb    Hee  poore  man  as  well  deoeiued  as  the 
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rest,  in  the  pride  of  his  opinion,  making  the  worlde  but 
a  walke,  the  seaes  but  a  brooke,  and  wonders  but  trifles, 
in  respect  of  that  which  he  would  do  for  her,  receiued 
this  conunandement  for  his  emploiment  Sir  (quoth 
shee)  you  see  here  this  tufte  of  grasse,  watch  the  shooting 
of  any  one  of  them,  and  call  me  that  I  maie  see  the 
growing  of  them ;  and  it  is  all  the  seruice,  that  I  meane 
to  put  you  to  for  all  the  fauour  that  I  can  afforde  you. 

The  gentleman  forced  either  to  falsifie  his  fayth,  or  to 
proue  the  third  foole,  tooke  him  to  the  ground,  where 
he  sate  downe  in  vaine,  to  see  that  was  not  possible. 
But  while  they  were  thus  standing  either  in  muses  or 
maces,  returned  the  Duke  into  the  garden ;  where 
marueyling  to  beholde  those  gallantes  in  those  tunes, 
hauing  heard  y«  cause,  told  his  daughter  it  would  be 
some  disgrace  to  her  greatnes  to  offer  such  discourtesies, 
as  to  charge  her  seruantes  with  impossibilities :  yet 
smiling  at  their  follies,  desiring  her  to  release  them, 
which  she  soone  granted :  he  called  Rantifo  vnto  him 
not  far  off  walking  with  a  gentleman  of  his  chamber ;  to 
whome  being  come  before  him,  being  disposed  to  be 
merrie  with  him,  tolde  him  of  his  daughter's  handling  of 
her  sutors :  but  (quoth  he)  let  me  intreate  thee  not  to 
make  report  of  this  qualitie  in  her,  least  it  bee  a  hurt  to 
her  great  happinesse,  when  such  as  maie  be  worthie  her 
fauour,  maie  take  dislike  at  her  vnkindnesse. 

Rantifo  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  her  so  put  off  her 
gallant  suitors,  and  yet  much  discomforted  in  conceit  of 
his  departiuv,  told  the  Duke,  that  such  trials  of  her  wit, 
would  encrease  the  titles  of  her  honour,  and  for  himselfe, 
he  would  not  wish  to  line,  but  to  honour  the  roialtie  of 
his  house :  which  the  Duke  seeming  to  take  verie  well  at 
his  handdes,  after  a  fewe  ordinarie  Courte  words,  lean- 
ing his  daughter  with  her  friends  and  attendants  in  the 
garden,  retired  himselfe  into  his  chamber  and  so  into 
his  closet :  where  I  will  leaue  him  for  a  while,  at  his 
study,  and  his  daughter  in  the  garden  falne  into  some 
talke  with  her  seruant,  wherof  I  will  speake  hereafter, 
and  I  will  retume  to  tell  you  what  followed  of  Penillo 
and  his  fortune. 

In  this  time  of  Penillo  his  being  vpon  the  sea,  com- 
ming  from  the  Emperour's  Court,  he  met  with  a  shippe 
going  for  Balino  the  chiefe  dttie  of  his  countrey,  and  in 
the  shippe  found  one  Mario  Doronte,  the  Merchant  that 
first  brought  ouer  Rantifo,  the  Duke  Ordilloe's  sonne, 
into  that  countrey,  of  whom,  making  the  shippe  a  while 
to  attend  him,  after  that  hee  had  enquired  of  him  of  the 
health  of  the  Duke  Ordillo  and  his  faire  daughter  the 
Princesse  his  mistris,  writing  a  few  humble  lines  to  his 
fiober,  with  a  token  of  kindnesse  to  his  sister,  giuing 
somewhat  to  the  sailers,  ft  likewise  to  Mario  Doronte, 
fMtyxiig  himselfe  towardes  the  Islandes  of  Cotasi,  left 
Chem  to  the  heauens'  blessings.  This  Mario  Doronte 
being  by  misfortunes  at  sea  decayed,  and  hauing  some 
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summes  of  money  due  vnto  him,  in  the  Islandes  of 
Balino,  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  determining  to 
leaue  his  owne  countrey,  and  so  take  his  habitation  in 
some  of  the  cities  of  Balino,  put  to  sea  in  the  shippe 
then  going  for  the  chiefe  citie  in  the  Ilandes.  Not  to 
stand  long  vpon  needlesse  pointes,  the  winde  and  tide 
seruing  well,  within  a  few  dales  they  arriued  at  the 
Iland,  in  a  hauen  neere  vnto  the  dttie  Dolno,  neere  vnto 
the  Court  of  the  Duke  Feronte.  Where  they  had  not 
lodged  manie  dales,  but  the  decaied  Merchant  hauing 
occasion  to  make  petition  to  the  Duke,  for  meanes  to 
come  by  his  mony  of  his  Creditours,  taking  his  wife  and 
children  with  him,  as  well  for  comfort  of  their  companies, 
as  to  mooue  pitty  in  the  Duke  the  more  for  their  sakes ; 
met  at  the  Court-gate  with  Rantifo  going  abroad  into 
the  parke  with  his  mistris  the  young  Princesse ;  who 
looking  well  vpon  the  olde  man,  and  his  little  £unilie, 
after  a  fewe  questions  of  his  fortune,  and  the  cause  of 
his  comming  thither,  tooke  his  petition,  with  promise 
not  onely  to  deliuer  it  to  her  father,  but  in  what  her 
power  coulde  doe  with  him,  to  effect  the  speede  of  his 
suite ;  and  in  the  meane  time  for  his  reliefie  gaue  him  a 
purse  with  two  hundreth  crownes.  Rantifo  not  a  little 
commending  this  gratious  boimty  in  the  young  Princesse, 
calling  to  minde  the  crueltie  of  his  owne  fortune,  and 
noting  the  miserie  of  his  ;  not  willing  to  make  himselfe 
knowne  vnto  him,  gaue  him  yet  these  wordes  to  comfort 
him  :  father,  if  I  were  not  suddainly  to  depart  hence  into 
the  Iland  from]  whence  you  came,  I  would  assure  thee 
much  of  my  friendship,  but  I  will  entreat  this  Ladie  in 
mine  absence  to  foUowe  and  effect  your  comfort :  which 
she  willinglie  promised,  and  after  happilie  effected.  But 
ere  I  go  anie  further  with  the  discourse  of  their  fortunes, 
I  will  leaue  them  for  a  while,  and  retume  to  Penillo,  the 
Duke  Feronte  his  sonne. 

This  gallant  young  Prince  was  no  sooner  landed  at 
the  coast  of  the  Ilandes,  but  with  great  roialtie  hee  was 
attended,  and  with  great  ioie  wdoomed  to  the  Court, 
where,  how  his  mistris  rdoioed  let  the  hearts  of  true 
louers  conceiue,  for  I  can  not  expresse :  but  let  it  suffice 
that,  though  both  their  contents  met  in  one  ooniunction, 
yet  fortune  the  swome  enemie  to  all  felidtie,  fell  now  to 
deuise  crosses  to  their  comforts :  for  not  long  had  he 
beene  there  making  merie  with  his  fiure  mistris,  but  the 
Duke  his  father  hauing  by  the  decaied  Merchant 
receiued  a  letter  of  his  Sonne's  making  toward  those 
Hands,  whither  he  was  forthwith  to  send  Rantifo  vpon  a 
discontentiue  message,  wrote  a  letter  in  all  post  to  his 
sonne  for  his  speedie  retume  into  his  countrey :  vpon 
the  sight  whereof,  not  a  little  agrieued  to  leane  the 
Court,  where  he  was  so  kindlie  entertained,  and 
especially  his  faire  mistris  the  young  Princesse  of  whom 
he  was  so  deerely  beloued,  and  yet  preferring  his  father's 
fauour  before  his  owne  pleasure,  eoocealing  anie  cense 
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of  discontent,  with  thankes  to  the  Duke  for  all  his  Roiall 
kindnesse,  and  secretlie  assuring  the  young  Prinoesse  of 
his  kinde  and  constant  affection  tovrardes  her,  tooke  his 
leaue  of  the  whole  Court,  and  returned  home  to  his 
countrey.  But  I  will  leaue  him  vpon  his  ioumy  home- 
wards for  a  while,  and  retume  againe  to  Rantifb,  Who 
was  sent  embassadour  to  his  owne  father. 

Rantifo  taking  leaue  of  the  Duke  his  master,  and  the 
fave  Princesse  his  mistris,  was  now  put  to  sea,  for  the 
Ilandes  of  Cotasi,  leaning  the  decaied  Merchant's  suit  to 
the  fauour  of  his  aforesaid  mistris :  but  ere  I  tell  you 
anie  further  of  the  Merchant  and  his  suit,  I  will  tell  yoa 
what  became  of  Rantifo  and  his  fortune. 

Rantifo  being  now  come  to  the  Ilandes,  and  so  to  the 
Court  of  OrdiUo,  at  his  first  comming  was  honourably 
entertained,  but  after  the  deliuerie  of  his  message,  not 
so  kindlie  welcome  ;  yet  whether  for  feare  of  a  further 
mischiefe,  or  hope  of  vnlooked  for  kindnes,  all  discon- 
tentment was  concealed,  and  he  brought  vnto  the  Duke, 
who  setting  his  eie  well  vpon  him,  began  in  himselfe  to 
finde  somewhat  in  his  aspect  that  did  so  much  content 
him,  that  his  embassage  did  not  so  dislike  him,  but  his 
presence  did  much  more  please  him  :  wherupon  he  gaue 
commandement  to  haue  him  well  lodged  and  to  his 
place  in  all  duties  entertained.  But  Rantifo  after  that 
he  had  deliuered  his  embassage,  being  answered  that  the 
Duke  desired  time  to  determine  of  his  answere,  writ 
home  to  his  master  of  the  Duke's  answere  to  his 
demand,  and  vpon  answere  that  he  should  stay  the  limits 
of  his  delaie,  he  tooke  his  lodging  as  neere  as  he  could 
to  the  Court,  where  he  might  see  out  of  his  window  the 
Ladie  Bilanta  his  sister  the  young  Princesse,  walking  in 
the  garden  of  a  Ladie  that  had  a  house  neere  adioyning 
to  the  Court ;  whose  doore  opening  into  the  garden  of 
the  house  where  he  was  lodged,  he  tooke  occasion  one 
faire  evening  to  stand  in  the  doore  where  she  passed  by, 
and  noting  a  kinde  of  gratious  glaunce  toward  him,  he 
aduentured  to  salute  her  with  this  kind  of  greeting : 
Sweete  aire,  sweete  flowers,  and  so  sweete  a  creature,  is 
not  this  a  Paradise  if  there  be  anie  on  this  earth  ? 
Indeede  my  Lord,  answered  the  Princesse,  a  sweete 
spirit  in  a  sweet  nature,  can  finde  sweete  humour,  but  I 
I»aie  you  what  hath  mooned  you  to  this  sweete  kinde  of 
salutation?  Her  vnknowne  brother,  not  minding  yet  to 
be  knowne,  replied  againe :  Madame,  your  selfe  is  the 
grace  of  all  the  good  that  I  speake  of :  and  if  you  would 
let  me  flatter  you  with  particulars  I  would  tell  you  as 
much  as  you  alreadie  knowe ;  but  if  the  worde  of  a 
stranger  male  go  currant  in  your  Court,  will  you  vouch- 
safe my  seruice  the  fauour  of  your  entertainment  ?  The 
Ladie  smiling  at  his  plaine  kinde  of  loue-making,  and 
yet  loath  to  put  him  to  silence  with  a  sullein  kinde  of 
answere,  tolde  him,  that  men  of  his  place  had  their  wits 
otherwise  emploied,  then  in  trying  the  weak  humours  of 


weomen :  yet  quoth  she,  my  Lorde,  if  I  were  worthie 
such  a  seruant,  I  would  not  doe  dishonour  to  a  stranger ; 
but  is  it  possible  that  your  Lordship  can  spende  thus 
much  breath,  but  to  passe  awaie  idle  time?  Truely 
Madam,  answered  the  embassadour,  though  I  desire  not 
to  bee  thought  a  wanton,  yet  I  assure  yon  for  my 
vniained  affection  to  your  worthinesse,  since  the  fir^ 
houre  that  I  saw  jrou  I  haue  not  left  to  thinke  of  you, 
and  am  so  glad  here  to  see  you,  that  wherein  my  seruice 
male  purchase  your  content,  it  shall  not  be  slacke  in 
jrour  commandement.  My  Lorde  answered  the  Prin- 
cesse, Cupid  hath  but  a  blinde  sight,  and  hot  affections 
are  soone  quenched,  but  if  your  word  and  thought  agree, 
you  male  in  time  be  quited  in  your  kindnes.  Whenas 
the  Lord  embassadour  was  about  to  replie  vnto  her 
speech,  a  messenger  came  suddenlie  vnto  her  from  the 
Duke  her  father,  presentlie  to  come  to  him  ;  whereupon 
with  humble  thankes  for  her  kinde  fauour,  they  brake 
off  their  talke  for  that  time,  she  going  to  the  Duke,  and 
he  backe  againe  into  his  lodging;  where  I  will  leaue 
them  for  a  while,  and  retume  againe  to  tell  jrou  what  fell 
oat  in  the  Court  of  Feronte  the  Duke  of  the  Hands  of 
Balino. 

The  young  Princesse  gladde  that  this  decaied  Merchant 
had  such  a  suite  to  her  father,  tolde  him  that  if  vpon  the 
dispatch  of  his  petition  and  receipt  of  his  money,  hee 
would  retume  into  his  coimtry,  and  conuaie  her  ouer  with 
him  as  a  seruant  to  his  wife,  she  would  effect  such  expedi- 
tion as  should  be  fullie  to  his  content :  The  poore  man 
hauing  reoeiued  such  bountifull  reliefe  at  her  handes,  as 
bound  him  much  to  her  seruice,  putting  all  feare  aside 
of  what  hurt  might  befiBdl  him,  if  it  were  descried,  pro- 
mised her  to  doe  his  best  in  all  the  seruice  hee  could 
deuise  her :  whereupon  to  be  briefe,  she  became  a  suter 
to  her  father  for  the  Merchant,  and  by  her  humble 
importuning  his  comfort,  gat  his  grant  dispatched ; 
which  no  sooner  was  effected,  but  with  all  the  speede 
that  might  be,  carrying  crownes  enough  to  defray  all 
charges  ;  in  the  apparell  of  a  prentise,  that  the  Merchant 
had  got  for  the  purpose,  finding  a  shippe  ready  to  put  to 
sea  for  that  countrey,  stole  awaie  in  a  night-tide,  and 
with  a  merrie  Gale  soone  gat  to  the  shore  that  they 
made  for.  But  nowe  wiU  I  leaue  to  talke  further  of 
them,  for  a  while,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  fewe  wordes  of 
the  occurrents  in  the  Court  of  Feronte  the  Duke  of  the 
Hands  of  Balino. 

The  young  Prince  being  now  returned  home,  and  with 
great  ioie  receiued  of  the  whole  Court,  the  Duke  in  no 
little  maruell  that  his  daughter  was  so  long  absent,  sent 
vnto  her  lodging  to  knowe  the  cause  of  her  stale,  but  the 
messenger  returning  with  no  bodie  there,  and  now  fearing 
that  his  strange  embassadour  had  stolne  awaie  his  faire 
daughter,  caused  present  search  to  be  made  for  her  in 
all  his  prooince ;  but  hearing  of  no  word  of  her,  grew 
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into  such  a  rage,  as  not  able  to  haue  patience  to  heare 
his  Sonne  touching  the  Roialtie  of  his  entertainment, 
sware  presentlie  to  leuie  an  Annie,  and  in  regard  of  his 
indignitie  to  bee  reuenged  of  the  whole  countrey :  and 
with  this  resolution  went  forward.  But  I  will  leaue  him 
in  his  choler  nowe  bent  to  nothing  but  reuenge,  and  I 
will  tell  you  a  few  wordes  of  the  merchant  and  his  com- 
panie. 

The  decaied  Merchant  nowe  by  the  meanes  of  the 
young  Princesse  hauing  made  a  happie  voiage,  comming 
on  shore  with  his  £amilie,  and  this  new  page  or  rather 
prentise,  mette  by  great  happe  with  the  Lord-embassa- 
dour  that  was  sent  from  the  Duke  Feronte,  in  a  diso5- 
tentiue  message,  walking  ¥rith  the  Ladie-Princesse  his 
sister,  and  an  attendant  or  two  of  hers  onelie,  going 
forth  of  a  Castle  of  the  Duke  her  £either's  neere  that 
place,  onelie  to  take  a  little  pleasure  in  seeing  the  com- 
ming  in  of  the  shippes :  and  doing  reuerence  to  the 
whole  troupe  the  young  Princesse  called  the  Merchant 
vnto  her  with  these  wordes. 

Alas  good  Mario,  how  doest  thou?  how  hast  thou  sped 
with  thy  businesse  ?  what  1  didst  thou  carrie  thy  wife  and 
diildren  with  thee  ?  how  daredst  thou  to aduenture  them? 
Truely  I  am  glad  thou  art  come  home  safe  againe  with 
them ;  I  knowe  thou  arte  poore,  and  for  my  selfe  thou 
knowest  I  am  yet  not  my  selfe,  but  if  I  Hue  I  will  doe 
thee  and  thy  kinde  wife  some  good ;  for  I  haue  knowne 
yee  both  of  a  childe,  and  haue  had  manie  a  prettie  iewel 
of  yee,  for  which,  I  hope  one  dale  to  requite  thee :  Thine 
honesty  will  be  pittied,  and  shall  not  bee  forgotten  ;  my 
remembrance  male  do  thee  good  ;  and  for  that  I  know 
not  how  thou  art  furnished  for  money,  holde  thee,  take 
this  purse  at  my  handes,  a  hundreth  crownes  will  doe 
thee  no  hurt,  though  not  the  good  I  wish  thee.  But 
what  prettie  boy  is  that  thou  hast  with  thee?  The  mer- 
chant  with  teares  of  thankfiill  kindnesse  recduing  her 
botmty,  tolde  her  that  it  was  a  prettie  youth  of  the 
Hands  of  Balino,  that  hauing  a  desire  to  see  that 
country,  came  with  him  in  the  shippe,  desiring  him  to 
put  him  to  some  good  master ;  at  which  words,  the 
embassador  looking  sted£astly  vpon  him,  and  remonbring 
his  mistris,  asked  of  the  Merchant  if  he  would  bestow 
him  vpon  him.  The  Merchant  knowing  the  Page's 
minde,  was  verie  well  content  with  his  demande,  and 
asking  the  Page  if  hee  woulde  make  choise  of  him  for  his 
roaster,  seemed  verie  willing  to  agree  thereto,  when  the 
Ladie  no  lesse  fixing  her  de  vpon  the  Page  then  the 
embassadour,  and  no  lesse  affecting  him  then  hee  did, 
with  a  modest  countenance  made  this  speech  vnto  him. 

My  Lord,  you  know  your  aboade  in  this  countrie  is 
not  certaine,  and  this  prettie  wagge  oomming  hither, 
dther  to  see  the  countrie,  or  to  leame  the  languages,  if 
he  should  retume  with  you,  he  might  be  little  benefitted 
by  his  tnuiaile  ;  but  if  it  male  please  you  to  bestowe  jrour 


good  will  on  me  for  him,  I  will  take  that  regarde  of 
him,  that  he  shall  not  repent  him  of  his  seruice.  Madame 
(quoth  the  embassadour)  if  I  should  deny  you  so  smal 
a  request,  hauing  so  great  an  interest  in  my  seruice, 
you  might  well  mistrust  me  in  a  matter  of  more  import- 
ance, if  I  shoulde  fJEule  you  in  this.  The  page  vnknowne 
to  anie  but  the  merchant  and  his  fomilie,  who  had  swome 
secrecy  in  her  behalfe,  hauing  no  time  to  meditate  what 
to  doo,  and  seeing  her  seruaunt  the  embassadour,  now 
as  it  were  in  loue  with  an  other  Ladie,  was  content  to 
accept  the  Ladle's  kind  offer  ;  and  so  leaning  the  mer- 
chant well  recompensed  for  all  his  kindnesse,  attended 
them  to  the  Duke's  Castle :  where  I  will  leaue  the  em- 
bassadoure  after  leaue  taken  of  his  mistris  the  young 
Princesse  his  sister,  yet  vnknowne,  going  to  his  lodging, 
and  I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  the  Ladie  and  her  new  page, 
as  great  a  person  as  her  selfe. 

The  Princesse  looking  oftentimes  vppon  her  page,  and 
finding  in  his  feature  a  great  resemblance  of  her  loue  her 
brother,  willed  a  taUer  to  be  sent  for,  whome  shee  com- 
manded against  the  next  morning,  to  bring  her  a  peece 
of  white  satten,  of  which  should  be  made  a  sute  of 
apparrell  for  the  page  ;  and  so  commanding  the  boie  to 
attende  her  vnto  her  chamber,  shee  called  for  a  lute, 
which,  hearing  of  him  vpon  demand  of  his  qualities, 
that  hee  had  some  little  skill  in,  willed  him  to  make  her 
a  little  musick,  which  both  in  his  touch  and  voice,  she 
liked  so  well,  that  she  began  exceedinglie  to  fauour  him : 
but  after  musick  donne  she  willed  the  boie  to  walke  into 
the  garden,  and  there  gather  such  flowers,  or  such 
f mites,  as  best  might  like  him,  and  in  the  morning  she 
would  put  him  out  of  his  prentice  suite ;  which  hee 
willinglie  did,  and  hauing  gathered  a  handfuU  of  roses, 
&  plucking  off  an  apple  called  a  Pome-roie;  hee 
returned  in  to  his  mistris  the  Princesse  lodging,  who  at  a 
windowe  noting  his  solenme  kind  of  walking,  and  the 
firuit  that  he  gathered,  after  his  comming  vp  called  him 
into  her  chamber.  But  first  let  me  tell  you  a  little  of  the 
page's  speech  that  he  had  to  himselfe  in  the  garden,  yer 
be  went  vp. 

Oh  poore  Merilla,  what  a  misery  art  thou  falne  into  ? 
left  thy  countrie,  thy  father,  thy  friendes,  and  all  thy 
home-fortune,  to  followe  a  stranger,  who  hath  betraied 
thy  affection,  and  abused  thy  fauour.  Women  are  said 
to  haue  their  willes  wauer  as  the  wind ;  but  oh  false 
Rantifo,  no  sooner  come  to  the  Sea,  but  thy  loue  is  gone 
into  an  other  worlde  I  Rantifo,  no,  thou  art  Fantiro,  the 
Duke's  Sonne,  whatsoeuer  be  thy  concdt  to  conceale  it 
from  thy  father,  and  Bilanta  is  thy  sister,  howsoeuer 
thou  hast  made  her  thy  mistris.  But  alas,  what  will 
become  of  thee?  when  thy  mistris  shall  know  thee  to  be 
thy  sdfe,  how  will  shee  vse  thee  ?  if  I  reueale  what  I  am. 
can  she  other  then  disdaine  thee?  our  parents  being 
scarce  friends,  if  thou  reuealest  the  cause  of  thy  com- 
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rning,  will  shee  not  laugh  at  thy  foUie,  and  make  it 
knowne  to  the  worlde?  if  she  do  not,  it  is  more  of  the 
heauens'  blessing  then  thy  merite,  and  of  her  good 
nature  then  thy  wit  Saie  that  now  shee  doth  somewhat 
like  of  thee,  shee  male  bee  then  out  of  loue  with  thee, 
and  yet  it  male  be  that  for  her  loue  to  her  brother  she 
male  be  kind  to  me,  and  at  my  humble  entreatie,  con- 
ceale  my  foUie  from  the  worlde.  Well,  I  will  hope  the 
best,  till  I  see  the  worst  And  so  determining  to  make 
her  selfe  knowne  to  her  mistris,  she  went  vp  hito  her 
lodging,  where  being  come  to  the  prinoesse  she  fell 
againe  to  her  musike,  wherein  she  did  so  please  the  Prin- 
cesse,  that  she  thought  euerie  hour  a  yeere  till  she  had 
some  priuate  oonferanoe  with  him  ;  for  which  she  staled 
not  long :  for  after  that  she  had  commanded  all  her 
attendants  out  of  the  chamber  but  the  page,  willing  him 
to  laie  downe  his  lute,  shee  fell  aboorde  with  him  in  this 
maner.  My  prettle  wag.  if  thy  mistris  should  haue 
occasion  to  employ  thee  in  a  secret  peece  of  seruice, 
wouldest  thou  so  Isde  it  vp  in  thy  bosome,  that  no  man 
thoulde  perceiue  it  ?  Madame  (quoth  the  page)  for  my 
secrede,  I  holde  it  not  the  least  part  of  inine  honesty, 
and  therefore  make  you  no  doubt  of  it,  but  if  my  suffi- 
dende  answeare  not  your  expectation,  I  beseech  you  let 
mee  entreate  your  pardon,  assuring  your  honour  that  I 
shall  hate  my  selfe  in  slacking  my  dutie  in  your  seruice : 
but  good  Madame  be  not  angrie  if  my  good-will  bee  not 
fortunate  ;  for  my  heart  I  protest,  you  haue  bound  it  to 
you,  in  the  faith  of  much  affection. 

The  Ladie  not  a  little  pleased  with  this  speech,  gaue 
him  this  kind  answeare.  Thy  affection  is  the  best  part 
of  the  seruice  that  I  will  desire  at  thy  handes.  for  to  tell 
thee  trueth,  I  neuer  sawe  the  foce  but  one,  that  I  liked 
so  well,  or  could  thinke  to  loue  but  thine,  and  for  him, 
hee  was  a  noble  personage,  son  and  heire  to  the  Duke 
Feronte  of  the  Ilandes  of  Balino,  who  is  latelie  gone 
home,  and  I  feare  wiU  neuer  come  againe  ;  such  heart- 
burning is  growne  betwixt  our  parentes,  vppon  the 
paiment  of  a  little  monie  :  vngodlie  kinde  of  drosse,  the 
cause  of  much  mischiefe  in  the  world  ;  therefore  I  must 
haue  patience  with  my  passion,  for  ener  hoping  of  com- 
fort at  his  hands :  but  for  his  sake  whose  feature  me 
thinkes  I  beholde  in  thy  face.  I  did  first  affect  thee,  and 
do  nowe  for  his  and  thine  owne  sake  I  must  confesse 
entirelie  loue  thee :  be  wise  therefore  I  charge  thee,  for 
in  reuealing  my  loue  it  male  endanger  thy  life,  and  in 
concealing  thy  comfort,  thou  shalt  finde  the  honour  of 
thy  fortune. 

The  Page  with  a  great  sigh  at  his  brother's  absence, 
but  more  agrieued  at  the  discord  of  the  two  Dukes,  with 
her  des  readie  to  shedde  teares,  made  her  this  humble 
answere:  Good  Madam,  shall  I  humblie  begge  this 
fouour  at  jrour  hands,  that  ]rou  will  vouchsafe  to  keepe 
secret,  what  I  will  commit  vnto  the  ondie  care  of  your 


honourable  kindnes,  wherdn  joa  male  dther  saue  my 
life,  or  procure  my  death?  Sweete  boie,  quoth  the 
Prinoesse,  let  me  not  line,  but  I  wiU  doe  more  for  thy 
loue  then  I  will  speake  of :  and  for  my  secresie,  suspect 
nothing  that  male  hurt  thee,  and  speake  freelie  wheriii 
I  male  do  thee  good  ;  thinke  I  cannot  vse  theevnldndlie. 
Then  good  Madam,  answered  the  Princesse,  I  will  tell 
you  a  strange  yet  true  tale:  The  embassadour  that 
seemeth  to  bee  your  louer,  is  your  brother,  sonne  to  the 
Duke  your  father ;  his  name  is  Fantiro,  sought  to  be 
slaine  by  a  murtherer  hired  thereto  by  your  vnde  latdy 
dead,  but  to  saue  his  life  sought  by  the  malice  of  your 
vngodly  vnde,  was  deliuered  vnto  the  decaied  Merchant 
Mario,  who  brought  him  as  a  Page  to  our  Court,  I  meane 
the  Court  of  Feronte,  the  Duke  of  Balino  my  father ; 
whose  daughter  I  am,  brought  ouer  in  this  habit  that 
3rou  see,  ondie  to  come  to  the  sight  of  your  brother  my 
onlie  bdoued  Lord  on  this  earth.  Your  brother  for  my 
loue,  was  by  a  wretch  in  our  Court  wrought  hither  to  this 
embassage,  but  such  was  his  cariage  in  our  Court,  as 
from  his  first  setting  foote  into  fouour,  he  dailie  encreased 
it,  by  his  much  well-deseruing ;  so  that  there  was  no  man 
of  good  spirit  but  loued  him,  and  were  sorie  to  part  with 
him,  and  for  my  affection  to  him,  let  my  trauaile  witnesse 
my  truth :  Nowe  for  the  loue  that  in  nature  you  beare 
your  brother,  for  the  kindnes  that  you  male  finde  requited 
in  my  brother,  for  the  honor  that  you  beare  vnto  loue, 
and  for  the  loue  that  you  beare  vnto  honour,  let  me 
humblie  beseech  you  to  conceale  my  foUie,  and  in  what 
jTOU  may  to  be  a  friend  in  my  affection. 

The  Prinoesse  with  a  modest  blush  smiling  at  her  dis- 
course, made  her  this  kinde  and  gratious  answere :  Sister, 
for  so  will  I  loue  thee  and  esteeme  thee,  as  I  cannot  be 
happy  in  any  thing  vnder  heauen,  but  in  thy  brother's 
loue,  which  I  holde  as  deere  as  my  life,  so  if  my  brother 
doe  not  in  all  honourable  seruice  either  requite  or  deserue 
this  thy  kindnesse,  I  protest  to  renounce  him  for  my 
brother,  and  detest  him  as  mine  enemie :  be  therefore  of 
good  cheere,  and  feare  no  euill :  thy  fortune  shall  be 
mine,  my  bedde,  my  table,  my  purse,  yea  and  my  heart 
shall  be  all  at  thy  disposing  to  doe  thee  good.  And  thus 
will  I  leaue  them  tpgither  in  thefr  kinde  taike,  and  I  will 
tdl  you  a  little  of  the  Duke  Feronte,  and  his  sonne. 

The  Duke  Feronte,  in  no  little  rage  to  thinke  of  the 
losse  of  his  daughter,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  heard 
his  Sonne's  report  of  his  RokOl  entertainment,  followed 
on  his  determination  for  his  intended  warre  against  the 
Duke  Ordillo,  where  his  embassadour  was  too  wdl  to 
retume,  and  his  fotre  daughter  was  taken  lone's  prisoner ; 
and  therefore  calling  his  sonne  before  him  vsed  these 
wordes  vnto  him :  Penillo,  I  haue  made  thee  acquainted 
with  my  resolatk>n  for  my  reuenge  of  y«  wrong,  that  I 
haue  recdued  of  Ordillo ;  out  of  whose  countrey,  I  win 
fetch  my  fond  daughter  thy  vnhiq)pie  sister,  dther  dead 
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or  aliue,  and  therefore  prepare  thy  selfe  to  put  off  all 
conceit  of  his  kindnes,  and  gaine  the  encrease  of  my 
loue,  by  the  honour  that  thou  shalt  get  vpon  mine 
enemie. 

The  young  Prince,  sorie  to  haue  such  cause  to  carrie 
armes  against  the  fother  of  his  faire  mistris,  and  yet 
vnwilling  to  be  disobedient  to  his  father  though  it  were 
the  aduenture  of  his  death,  did  humblie  frame  him  this 
answere :  My  Gratious  fiuher,  I  would  be  loath  to  dis- 
swade  you  from  your  setled  resolution,  but  3ret  let  me 
tell  you,  that  although  loue  hath  in  my  sister  wrought  a 
follie,  shall  the  malice  of  a  wicked  spirit  so  poison  your 
eare,  that  such  a  furie  possesse  your  heart  that  no  sparke 
of  patience  can  haue  place  in  your  conceit  ?  It  will  bee 
thought  to  the  greatest  part  of  your  Court,  yea  and 
almost  to  your  whole  countrey,  that  Signer  Sperto  hath 
beene  the  kindler  of  all  this  fire,  and  the  breeder  of  all 
these  warres :  I  wonder  not  a  little  that  your  Grace 
ooulde  endure  to  heare  of  his  presumption,  in  making 
loue  to  my  sister ;  who  I  thinke  bee  rather  runne  into 
another  countrey  to  trie  the  fortune  of  her  affection,  then 
to  line  at  home  to  abide  the  vnfitting  suite  of  so  ilfauoured 
a  creature :  whom,  but  that  he  hath  the  name  of  a  man, 
if  I  did  not  the  better  know  him,  I  should  surelie  take  for 
a  monster.  But  if  I  maie  begge  so  much  fauour  of  your 
Grace,  as  to  grant  me  my  humble  suite,  I  beseech  you 
beginne  iustice  at  home,  and  I  hope  we  shall  prosper  the 
better  abroad.  Let  Sperto  in  regard  of  his  malicious 
practise  against  a  stranger,  and  presumption  in  troubling 
the  patience  of  your  daughter,  be  openlie  called  before 
you,  reprehended  for  his  follie,  and  banished  your  Court 
for  his  offence ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  maiestie  shall 
see  the  venome  of  his  vile  nature  droppe  out  in  his  right 
kinde,  my  sister  honorablie  returned  to  your  good  £auour, 
and  your  warres  tume  to  such  a  peace,  as  all  that  loue 
you  shall  be  glad  of.  I  speake  not  this  like  y«  Prince  of 
Pigmeies  that  should  be  affixdd  of  Cranes ;  but  that  I 
will  attend  you  in  your  warres,  where  I  hope  an  honour- 
able triumph  will  be  better  then  a  bloudie  conquest :  but 
fiall  what  will,  I  will  not  line  but  to  bee  obedient  to  your 
loue ;  and  therefore  will  be  readie,  when  it  shall  please 
you  to  attende  you. 

The  Duke  not  a  little  noting  the  good  counsaile  of  his 
(fiscreet  sonne,  willing  his  son  to  be  in  readines  against 
a  dale  shortlie  after  appointed  him,  caused  Sig.  Sperto 
forthwith  to  be  brought  before  him,  to  whome  with  a 
Sterne  countenance  he  vsed  this  speech  :  Sperto,  I  haue 
k»g  giuen  eare  to  thine  vnsuspected  subtiltie,  but  of  late 
hauing  sounded  the  reach  of  thy  conceit,  I  win  laie  open 
thy  cunning:  in  the  time  of  Rantifoe's  being  in  our 
Coorte,  thou  oouldest  neuer  cease  to  ring  in  mine  eares 
■ome  cause  of  dislike  in  him,  which  I  tooke  wdl  at  thy 
handes  in  regarde  of  thy  imagined  care  of  my  good  ;  but 
nowe  I  finde  the  ground  of  thy  ▼ngratioos  working 


grewe  from  the  malicious  feare  in  thee  of  his  fauour  from 
my  £dre  daughter,  whom  thy  vnworthie  selfe  wouldst 
haue  bevritched  w^  wicked  eloquence  :  let  me  tell  thee, 
for  that  I  haue  in  some  occasions  of  importftce  made 
good  vse  of  thy  seruice,  thou  shalt  not  be  vnregarded, 
for  I  will  make  thee  receiuer  of  my  customes :  but  for 
thy  saucines  with  my  sweete  daughter,  driuen  out  of  our 
countrey  by  thy  dogged  meanes,  I  will  out  of  hande  haue 
thee  made  an  Eunuch  ;  and  so  commanding  one  of  his 
Surgeons,  to  take  him  to  his  charge,  to  dismember  him 
of  his  implements,  fell  in  hande  presentlie  with  his  Coun- 
saile,  to  go  forwardes  with  his  resolution  for  his  warres  : 
while  Sperto  with  the  conceit  of  his  miserie,  craning 
leaue  of  the  Surgeon  to  spare  him  till  the  next  morning, 
when  his  griefe  being  put  a  little  ouer,  he  should  with 
the  more  strength  endure  his  torment,  rather  desirous  to 
go  to  hell  quicklie  then  to  hope  for  heauen  with  repent- 
ance, with  a  paire  of  his  owne  garters  hangde  himselfe 
\  in  his  owne  chamber.  But  leauing  thus  the  wicked 
wretch  to  his  wofull  end,  and  the  furious  Duke  in  his 
inexorable  anger,  proceeding  onwards  with  his  warres ; 
I  will  tell  you  a  fewe  wordes  of  the  two  Ladies  Merilla 
and  Bilanta,  the  imagined  page  that  I  left  togither  in 
their  chamber  within  a  Castle  of  the  Duke  Ordillo. 

The  Ladie  Bilanta,  after  she  had  secretlie  conferred 
with  the  Ladie  Merilla,  touching  both  their  loues,  mind- 
ing to  make  her  selfe  merrie  with  a  prettie  conceit, 
after  that  they  had  past  a  night  or  two  in  priuat  talke 
togither  how  to  bring  all  matters  about  to  their  best 
contentment,  sent  for  the  embassadour  her  brother  in 
all  kindnesse  speedelie  to  come  to  her  ;  who  no  sooner 
receiued  the  message,  but  laying  all  businesse  apart, 
came  to  his  sister,  whom  he  then  called  mistris,  little 
thinking  indeed  to  haue  found  his  true  beloued  and 
louing  mistris  so  neere.  But  being  come  into  her  lodging 
and  well-entred  into  her  chamber,  commanding  apart 
all  her  attendantes,  shee  thus  fell  into  talke  with  him. 

Seruant,  though  perhaps  it  maie  seeme  immodestie  in 
a  Virgin  of  my  sort  to  giue  such  entertainment  to  a 
stranger  of  what  sort  soeuer  he  maie  be,  as  I  am  per- 
swaded  your  honourable  kindnesse  will  deserue ;  yet 
let  me  entreat  you  one  fauour  to  tell  me  without  dis- 
sembling, if  I  am  the  first  obiect  of  yoiu*  deerest  affection, 
or  whether  you  neuer. haue  had  anie  mistris  that  you  haue 
helde  anie  espedall  accoimt  of,  and  hath  worthilie  had 
the  promise  of  your  loue  ?  Truely  Madame  answered 
her  brother,  as  hee  thought  vnknowne  to  her,  I  must 
confesse  I  had  a  mistris  whom  I  so  deerely  loued  and  so 
duelie  serued,  that  had  I  anie  possible  hope  to  enioie  the 
fruit  of  her  fiauour,  I  shoulde  hate  my  selfe  in  the  loue  of 
anie  other,  but  shee  being  so  farre  from  the  comfort  of 
all  such  conceit,  I  thinke  it  no  dishonour  to  my  loue,  to 
doe  seruice  to  the  vertue  that  I  finde  in  you ;  for  if  I 
could  be  so  vile  as  to  thinke  you  a  base  thought,  death 
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bee  the  rewarde  of  my  desire,  and  to  presume  further  in 
the  best  nature  of  honour  then  maie  stande  with  your 
good  fauour,  might  condemne  mee  of  follie,  and  perhaps 
ouerthrowe  my  fortune,  but  in  such  good  termes  to  doe 
you  seruice  as  maie  please  you  to  accept,  I  thinke  it  a 
duetie  to  Chiuahie  :  but  for  mymistris  I  protest  had  you 
euer  seene  and  knowne  her,  you  would  haue  thought  as 
much  good  of  her  as  I  do,  and  wish  her  as  much  happi- 
nesse  as  I  want. 

The  Ladie  smiling  at  this  answere,  wotild  needes 
know  her  name,  and  whence  she  was :  who  tolde  her  that 
she  was  the  onlie  daughter  of  his  master  the  Duke 
Feronte,  her  name  was  Merilla,  and  she  was  the  likest 
▼nto  the  Page  that  she  lately  had  from  the  Merchant, 
that  euers  he  sawe  :  Well  (quoth  the  Lady)  no  longer  my 
Lord  embassadour,  but  deere  brother,  I  am  glad  to  see 
thee  heere,  for  thou  art  my  brother,  and  that  shall  my 
father  knowe  ere  long :  thy  mistris  is  more  worthie  of 
honour  then  our  whole  countrey  and  thy  life  can  glue 
her :  and  with  that  worde,  Page  quoth  she  to  the  Ladie 
Merilla,  I  praie  thee  take  thy  lute  and  play  and  sing  thy 
wish :  which  she  being  in  the  chamber  vnseene  by 
meanes  of  a  curtein  of  Crimsin  damaske  drawn  betwixt 
them,  tooke  her  lute  and  plaied  a  note  to  a  dittie,  which 
she  sung  as  followeth. 

The  Song. 

I  Would  thou  wert  not  faire,  or  I  were  wise : 
I  would  thou  hadst  no  face,  or  I  no  des : 
I  would  thou  wert  not  wise,  or  I  not  fond, 
Or  thou  not  free,  or  I  not  so  in  bond. 

But  thou  art  faire,  and  I  cannot  be  wise  : 
Thy  sunlike  iiEure,  hath  blinded  both  mine  eies : 
Thou  canst  not  be  but  wise,  nor  I  but  fond. 
Nor  thou  but  free,  nor  I  but  still  in  bond. 

Yet  am  I  wise  to  thinke  that  thou  art  faire, 
Mine  eies,  their  purenesse  in  thy  face  repaire  : 
Nor  am  I  fond,  that  doe  thy  wisedome  see : 
Nor  yet  in  bond,  because  that  thou  art  free. 

Then  in  thy  beautie  onely  make  me  wise. 
And  in  thy  face,  the  Graces  guide  mine  des : 
And  in  thy  wisedome  ondy  see  me  fond : 
And  in  thy  freedome  keepe  me  still  hi  bond. 

So  shall  thou  still  be  faire,  and  I  be  wise : 
Thy  face  shine  still  vpon  my  deerM  f^K&  : 
Thy  wisedome  ondy  see  how  I  am  fond : 
Thy  freedome  onely  keepe  me  still  in  bond. 

So  would  I  thou  wert  faire,  and  I  were  wise : 
So  would  thou  hadst  thy  face,  and  I  mine  des : 
So  would  I  thou  wert  wise,  and  I  were  fond : 
And  thou  wert  free,  and  I  were  still  in  bond. 


The  song  was  no  sooner  ended  but  Fantiro  (for  so  wil 
I  henceforth  giue  him  his  right  name)  oftentimes  chang- 
ing coloure,  as  one  in  many  passions  at  the  bearing 
both  of  her  voice,  which  was  so  like  his  mistris  the  Ladie 
Prinoesse  Merilla,  as  might  be ;  and  remembring  the 
dittie  to  be  of  his  owne  compiling,  and  that  in  secret  he 
had  giuen  it  vnto  her  when  hee  first  percdued  her  fanoor, 
after  he  had  commended  her  voice,  as  he  was  about  to 
speake  somewhat  of  his  passion,  his  sister  vppon  the 
soddne  caused  the  curtein  to  bee  drawne,  when  bee  mi^t 
see  in  a  riche  suite  of  her  apparrdl,  the  imagined  page ; 
but  in  deede  his  mistris  standing  by  a  windowe,  with  her 
face  towards  him :  when  his  sister  sedng  him  stande  as 
one  amazed,  vsed  this  speech  vnto  hinu  Why,  how  now 
brother,  doth  thy  heart  faile  thee  ?  how  dost  thou  like 
this  sight  ?  thou  hast  I  knowe  often  heard  that  a  girle 
will  tume  to  a  man,  and  is  it  then  vnpossible,  that  a  bote 
maie  as  well  tume  to  a  woman  ?  What  ailest  thou  ?  dost 
thou  feare  thou  seest  ashadowe  and  not  the  true  body  of 
thy  mistris?  or  hast  thou  beene  false  vnto  her  in  thy 
fedth?  and  therefore  art  feareful  of  the  heauens*  dis- 
pleasure to  plague  thee,  with  some  worse  spirit,  then 
thine  own  ?  for  shame  go  to  her,  bid  her  welcome  ;  it  is 
thy  mistris ;  I  do  not  dissemble ;  be  thankiull  for  her 
kindnesse  and  deserue  her  loue. 

The  young  Prince  ashamed  anie  longer  to  stande  in 
his  maze,  sedng  his  mistris  in  little  better  tune,  to  behold 
her  seruant  and  assured  louer  so  strange  vnto  her,  as  if 
he  either  had  not  or  would  not  haue  known  her,  went 
vnto  her  with  these  words.  Madame,  thinke  it  not 
strange  to  see  me  in  this  perplexitie  of  minde  that  I  am 
in,  so  much  is  my  vnworthines  of  this  and  manie  your 
honourable  fauoures,  but  especiallie  this  triall  of  your 
affection  hath  so  bounde  mee  to  your  seruice,  as  if  the 
aduenture  of  my  life  maie  make  proofe  of  my  loue,  let 
me  die  like  a  villaine  if  I  do  not  honour  your  vertue. 

The  sweet  Lady  with  modest  kindnes  as  much  as  she 
could  concealing  the  greatnes  of  her  ioie,  as  well  in 
beholding  her  loue  as  hearing  his  vndoubted  true  pro- 
testations, made  him  this  sweete  replie.  My  deare  loue, 
for  so  dare  I  heere  tearme  you,  when  I  had  no  know- 
ledge of  that  title  of  honour,  that  now  I  heare  and  am 
glad  to  vnderstand  dulie  bdongeth  to  you,  my  loue  was 
in  the  same  nature  that  now  it  is :  your  vertue  wonne  my 
affection  and  your  kindnesse  continued  my  content ;  your 
noble  cariage  assured  me  of  your  constande  &  al  togither 
haue  brought  mee  hither  to  recdue  my  comforte,  not 
caring  to  loose  the  loue  of  fether,  brother,  &  friend, 
honour,  wealth,  ease,  &  all  other  worlde's  happines  that 
Balino  could  haue  procured  me,  to  aduenture  the  Seaes, 
in  the  poore  habite  of  a  Prentise,  in  the  seruice  of  a  poore 
decasred  Merchant,  to  come  into  a  strange  countrie,  to 
abide  what  fortune  soeuer  might  befiedl  me,  onelie  to 
acquaint  your  kindnes  with  my  loue.     Nowe  if  your 
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greatnesse  haue  not  altered  your  goodnesse,  nor  my 
immodesty  haue  withdrawne  your  affection,  thankeyour 
honourable  sister  for  her  kindenes  towardes  mee,  and 
bee  jrour  selfe  your  selfe  vnto  me. 

The  young  Prince  with  as  much  adoo  as  could  be  to 
abstaine  from  teares  of  kindnes,  to  thinke  of  this  seldome 
scene  foythfiill  affection  in  so  faire  a  creature,  made  her 
this  comfortable  replie.  Sweet  Princesse,  in  whome 
nature  vnder  the  heauens  hath  shewed  the  pride  of  her 
perfections :  how  shoulde  I  line  to  counteniaile  the  least 
part  of  this  your  exceeding  honorable  fauour?  Had  I 
ten  such  Dukedomes,  I  would  lay  them  al  at  your  feete, 
and  were  I  the  greatest  Prince  on  the  earth,  I  would 
bee  gladde  to  bee  your  seruant :  but  as  in  regarde  of 
your  first  affection,  I  am  bounde  to  honour  you  with  my 
seruice ;  so  for  this  your  last  honour,  my  loue  I  vow  shall 
euer  seme  you :  and  now  laie  by  all  thought  of  strangers : 
this  land  is  youres,  my  £either  I  know  will  rdoyce  in  you, 
my  selfe  vnder  heauen,  wiU  haue  no  ioie  but  you  :  for  I 
protest  without  dissembling  my  worldes  ioie  is  wholie  in 
you.  And  thus  vrill  I  leaue  these  louers  with  the  other 
Ladie  in  this  their  secret  kinde  conference,  and  I  will 
tell  you,  what  followed  of  Mario  the  decayed  Merchant 

This  Mario  the  Merchant,  hearing  newes  in  the  Citty, 
that  the  Duke  Feronte  was  comming  from  Balino,  with 
a  great  Armie  against  the  Duke  Ordillo  and  his  country, 
thought  good  no  longer  to  conceale  the  Embassadoure 
his  Sonne  from  him,  and  therefore  comming  to  the  Court, 
and  hauing  obtained  meanes  to  haue  some  priuate  con* 
ference  with  the  Duke,  in  fewe  wcn'des  deliuered  the  dis- 
course of  all  that  I  before  haue  recited,  both  of  his 
escape  from  the  intended  murther  of  his  malicious  Unde, 
of  his  carrying  him  ouer,  of  his  preferment  in  Court  by 
him,  and  of  the  cause  of  his  comming  thither  in  Ambas- 
sage :  all  which  recounted  truly  as  it  was,  with  the  com- 
ming ouer  of  the  Ladie  MeriUa  in  the  attire  of  a  Prentise, 
for  the  loue  of  his  son  Fantiro,  so  pleased  the  Duke, 
that  he  not  onelie  kindly  gaue  him  thankes,  but  richly 
rewarded  him  for  his  good  newes,  and  roiallie  considered 
an  his  honest,  and  kinde  dealing :  and  presentlie  caused 
his  Sonne  the  Ambassadour  to  be  sent  for,  whom  he 
wdcomed  with  such  a  ioie  as  such  a  father  might  such  a 
son.  Who  hauing  recounted  all  his  fortune,  his  £eUher 
the  Duke  caused  his  sister  the  yotmg  Princesse  to  be 
sent  for ;  to  whom  he  not  onlie  gaue  thankes  for  her 
carefull  and  kinde  vsage  of  the  young  Princesse  Merilla, 
but  charged  her  vpon  his  blessing  to  continue  all  kind- 
nesse,  that  might  giue  her  knowledge  of  the  ioifull  loue 
that  shee  shotild  finde  both  in  himselfe,  his  Court,  and 
his  whole  countrey:  and  that  for  a  fewe  daies  shee 
should  seeme  to  conceale  it  from  her,  that  he  knewe  of 
her  being  in  his  Court,  till  he  had  made  preparation 
euerie  waie  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  her  presence. 
And  thus  will  I  leaue  the  Ladies  passing  their  time  to- 


gether in  priuate  conference  of  their  chiefest  comfortes, 
and  I  wiU  retume  to  the  Duke  Feronte  nowe  hauing 
gotten  his  forces  togither,  marching  with  his  whole 
Annie  towardes  the  sea,  minding  to  make  for  Cotasi, 
where  nothing  should  content  him  but  a  conquest 

The  Duke  resolued  vpon  his  determination,  either  to 
leaue  his  bloud,  or  take  his  reuenge,  dispatching  awaie 
a  post  with  letters  to  his  embassadour  for  the  defiance 
of  his  termed  enemie  the  Duke,  and  proclamation  of 
warre  with  him  and  his  whole  coimtrey,  calling  his  sonne 
vnto  him,  vpon  arocke  on  the  sea-side  in  the  middest  of 
his  Armie  made  this  speech  vnto  his  people.  The  long 
iniurie  that  I  haue  borne  at  the  handes  of  my  vnfriendlie 
neighbour  Ordillo,  besides  the  debt  that  hee  oweth  me 
and  neuer  intendeth  to  paie  me,  togither  with  my 
extreme  griefe  for  the  losse  of  my  onely  daughter,  that 
onelie  through  a  fonde  affection  carried  I  know  not  how  ; 
to  a  stranger  I  know  not  whom,  oonueied  away  by  a 
bankrout,  or  decaied  merchant,  if  I  male  better  terme 
him,  into  that  vngratious  piece  of  ground  where  Ordillo 
hath  his  gouemment :  these  I  saie  with  manie  other  iust 
causes  of  discontentment  conceiued  against  y<  proude 
Prince  and  his  stubbome  people,  haue  caused  me  to  put 
on  the  resolution  either  of  death  or  reuenge,  which  shall 
no  waie  ende  but  in  conquest  or  submission ;  as  manie 
therefore  as  either  regarde  our  loue,  or  haue  anie  hope 
of  our  fauour,  let  them  with  willing  heartes  followe  the 
honour  of  my  resolution,  protesting  that  whatsoeuer  he 
bee,  that  shall  in  the  least  shewe  of  feare  turne  his  backe 
vnto  the  enemie,  if  hee  were  as  deere  to  me  as  mine 
owne  Sonne,  he  shall  die  in  the  place  where  I  finde  him : 
but  hee  that  shall  with  the  fortune  of  his  forwardnesse, 
bring  me  the  Duke  or  his  sonne,  either  dead  or  aliue,  I 
will  so  regard  and  reward  him,  that  he  shall  leaue  honour 
to  his  posteritie :  the  winde  serueth  well  for  our  passage, 
and  we  shall  finde  them  perhaps  vnprouided  for  our 
comming,  so  the  easier  will  be  our  victorie  and  the 
shorter  our  warres;  if  not  the  sharper  our  fight  the 
greater  will  be  our  honor,  and  since  feare  is  the  badge  of 
villanie,  let  vs  auoide  the  shame  of  such  condition :  and 
as  manie  as  loue  either  our  crowne  or  countrey,  holde  vp 
their  handes  with  me  :  who  then  in  the  whole  campe, 
that  had  a  hand,  but  he  would  holde  it  vp?  Well  to 
grow  towardes  an  ende,  as  the  Prince  said,  so  said  the 
people :  the  Duke  set  foote  aboord,  and  all  the  Annie 
followed  him  :  the  winde  serued,  the  sailes  were  hoised, 
and  the  anchors  weied,  and  awaie  they  went :  where  I 
will  leaue  them  for  a  while,  and  retume  againe  to  Ordillo 
the  Duke  of  Cotasi  and  his  sonne,  Feronte  his  embas- 
sadour. 

The  post  hauing  been  with  the  embassadour  as  he 
thought,  but  now  rather  an  enemie  then  a  friend,  if  this 
quarrell  should  go  forwarde,  perceiuing  the  intent  of  the 
Duke  his  late  master,  rather  chusing  to  be  an  vnkinde 
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seruant  then  an  vnnaturall  sonne,  wrote  vnto  him,  that 
the  case  was  altered,  hee  had  nowe  chosen  an  other 
master,  whose  loue  hee  knewe  was  such  vnto  him,  that 
seruing  him  fiEUthfullie,  woulde  not  vse  him  vnkindlie : 
his  embassage  was  deliuered,  and  nowe  this  must  bee 
his  answere,  as  in  kindnesse  hee  might  command  much, 
so  by  the  contrarie  as  little :  his  comming  was  more 
expected  then  feared,  and  his  welcome  should  be  as  he 
desenied :  and  for  himsetfe,  if  his  fortime  were  to  his 
hope,  he  should  find  a  kinder  seruant  then  he  had  done 
a  master :  with  these  and  such  like  conclusions,  dis- 
patched awaie. 

The  yoimg  Prince,  presentlie  went  to  his  father  the 
Duke  Ordillo,  with  whom  and  his  Counsaile  conferring 
vpon  the  sendee  speedelie  to  bee  had  care  of,  taking 
order  by  vertue  of  his  Commission,  to  leuie  a  great 
Armie,  as  well  to  encounter  the  enemie  as  in  diuerse 
places  of  strength  to  stand  for  defence,  if  anie  occasion 
should  be  ofifered,  being  secure  for  anie  feare,  or  doubt 
to  be  ouertaken,  hearing  by  a  Pinnis,  that  being  at  sea 
descried  the  fleete  so  farre,  as  by  meanes  of  crosse 
windes  and  ill  weather,  they  could  not  in  fine  dales  come 
neere  the  shore  of  their  countrey :  after  he  had  a  little 
reposed  himselfe  after  his  trauaile,  considering  the  great 
discomfort  that  his  mistris  the  young  Princesse  might 
take  vpon  the  rumour  of  these  warres,  making  all  the 
meanes  hee  could  to  haue  it  kept  from  her  hearing,  tooke 
a  conuenient  time  to  go  to  his  sister,  with  whome  his 
mistris  as  yet  remained.  But  as  such  kinde  of  persons 
most  inquisitiue  of  newes  are  not  without  their  intelli- 
gencers, so  fell  it  out,  that  the  post  was  scarce  at  the 
Court,  but  his  message  was  knowne  to  the  jroung 
Ladies,  whose  priuate  conference  vpon  the  same,  before 
Fantiroe's  comming  to  them,  was  as  foUoweth. 

Merilla  considering  the  manie  sorrowes  that  were 
now  like  to  fall  vpon  her,  the  assurance  of  her  father's 
displeasure,  the  doubt  of  her  brother's  loue,  and  the 
feare  of  the  young  Prince  her  seruante's  death  in  the 
seruice,  was  euen  so  appauled,  that  (following  the 
humours  of  women)  first  to  sigh  for  a  little  griefe  of  dis- 
obedience in  nature,  then  enfolding  her  armes,  as  lament- 
ing the  doubted  losse  of  her  brother's  loue,  and  last  of 
all,  weeping  with  feare  to  loose  the  comfort  of  all  her 
worlde's  hope  in  her  deere  bdoued  and  kinde  louing 
Lorde,  in  the  misfortune  of  the  warres,  was  by  the 
yoimg  Princesse  her  seruant's  sister  comforted  with 
these  wordes. 

Sister,  so  will  I  nowe  terme  thee,  for  so  doe  I  holde 
thee,  and  so  doe  I  hope  to  haue  thee,  and  so  will  I  euer 
loue  thee ;  take  not  too  much  griefe  at  anything  that 
either  feare  or  doubt  may  put  into  thy  head ;  let  this 
comfort  thee  that  thou  art  not  alone  in  thy  miserie :  if 
thou  hast  left  a  father,  thou  hast  found  a  friend,  and  if 
thou  hast  lost  a  brother,  thou  hast  found  a  sister :  choler 


and  melancholie  gouemes  the  spirits  of  the  aged  but 
kindnesse  and  mirth  should  be  the  humours  of  our 
yeares :  nature  biddes  you  loue  your  fieither,  so  jrou  male, 
though  you  do  not  line  with  him  ;  but  loue  biddes  you 
line  with  your  friende,  which  you  can  not  if  you  be  from 
him ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  as  well  as  I  seeme  to 
beare  it  out,  I  am  stoong  at  the  heart  as  well  as  you :  I 
loue  your  brother  as  deerely  as  I  can  deuise,  but  for  his 
affection,  I  had  little  time  to  hope  of  and  too  little  time 
to  enioie.  Nowe  my  father  I  loue,  as  you  doe  yours, 
but  your  brother  I  cannot  loue  as  you  doe  mine,  for  I 
cannot  enioie  his  presence,  as  you  doe  my  brother's  :  yoa 
feare  the  fortune  of  the  warres,  and  I  both  fortune  and 
the  wars.  I  would  my  case  were  yours  or  as  yours,  that 
fortune  would  do  her  worst,  so  I  had  but  my  loue  to 
looke  on :  be  therefore  content,  put  off  this  mourning, 
this  vrarre  may  breede  a  blessed  peace,  for  when  the 
Princes  are  both  in  the  field,  my  wits  shal  fifiile  me  bat 
I  wil  plot  such  a  piece  of  seruice,  as  hath  neuer  been 
heard  of  before,  and  I  beleeue  once  executed,  will  not 
be  forgotten  in  hast  The  other  young  Princesse  much 
comforted  to  haue  such  a  companion  in  her  crosses,  and 
that  the  heauens  did  fieiuour  her  affection,  or  else  fortune 
would  not  haue  bin  so  kind  to  her  in  her  aduentures, 
taking  a  little  hart  of  grace,  loath  to  die  with  conceit, 
wk>ut  greater  cause  then  she  yet  had,  for  though  her 
head  was  much  troubled  with  imaginations,  yet  nothing 
came  so  neere  her  heart  but  a  looke  of  her  loue  would  put 
it  quite  out  of  place,  yet  with  a  little  kinde  of  heauinesse 
made  her  this  answere.  Good  Madame,  if  the  miseries 
were  lot  greater  than  I  endure  then  I  hope  they  euer  will 
be,  yet  of  such  force  are  the  perswasions  that  you  haue 
vsed  vnto  me,  that  I  should  beare  them  with  such 
patience,  that  I  should  forget  much  of  the  paine :  but 
yet  so  manie  are  the  thoughtes  of  griefe  in  my  head, 
that  but  for  the  comfort  of  your  honourable  kindnesse, 
would  doe  me  but  a  little  good  in  my  heart :  I  must  con- 
fesse  loue  is  the  life  of  the  heart,  tmt  what  is  the  dale 
that  comes  but  like  lightening?  little  better  then  darke 
night  You  cannot  moume  so  much  for  the  lacke  of 
your  hope,  as  I  for  the  losse  of  my  happinesse ;  jrour 
loue  male  bee  forcible  for  the  time,  but  it  is  not  of  so 
long  continuance  as  mine,  and  for  that  the  eie  sees  not, 
the  heart  grieues  not ;  you  feare  the  fortune  of  the 
warres,  and  I  wishe  for  nothing  but  peace.  But  sister, 
since  you  will  haue  it  so,  and  I  would  it  were  so  euerie 
way  that  you  wishe,  till  the  warres  bee  determined  I  can 
be  at  no  quiet,  for  if  my  brother  die,  you  loose  your 
loue,  if  your  brother  poish,  what  ioie  haue  I  in  the 
world?  if  fortune  fauour  my  fother,  my  comfort  will  be 
little  with  my  affection,  and  if  your  father  haue  the  fielde, 
downe  goes  the  honour  of  my  house :  so  that  I  can  no 
waie  see  how  it  can  go  so  well,  but  wofull  will  bee  the  issue 
of  what  fortune  soeuerbe&ll:  but  good  Madam,  if  there 
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be  anie  humoar  in  your  heade,  that  maie  giue  comfort 
to  my  heart,  I  beseech  you  acquaint  me  with  some  little 
wpoAit  of  your  conceit. 

I  will  quoth  MeriUa  her  swome  sister :  and  as  she  was 
beginning  to  vtter  some  part  of  her  minde,  her  brother 
Fantiro  the  young  Prince  came  in,  who  with  a  kinde 
Congee,  laddng  no  grace  to  entertaine  time  with  such 
Gratious  creatures,  finding  them  in  alike  tunes  for  their 
humours,  somewhat  too  neere  maidens'  melancholic, 
hoping  to  remooue  it  with  a  Corpus  habeas,  fell  aboord 
with  them  in  this  manner :  Ladies,  all  faire  forttmes 
befall  you  1  what  fowle  weather  doe  yoa  dreame  of  that 
makes  you  droope  so  in  your  countenance  ?  I  hope  sister, 
you  are  not  affiaid  of  sparrow-blasting,  and  for  my 
sweete  mistris,  I  would  I  knew  the  cause  of  her  disoon- 
tent,  I  would  soone  procure  her  comfort. 

The  Ladie  with  a  merrie  goe  sorrie,  not  yet  hauing 
fullie  acquainted  him  with  her  loue  to  Penillo,  the  Duke 
Feronte  his  sonne,  now  coroming  in  Armes  against  her 
father,  made  him  this  answere :  Brother,  my  sister  and  I 
are  both  sicke  of  one  disease.  I  would  we  might  both 
alike  haue  remedies :  but  these  wicked  warres  haue  put 
vs  both  in  such  a  plight,  that  till  they  be  at  a  point,  we 
are  not  like  to  be  at  rest :  her  brother  as  deere  to  me  as 
she  to  you,  I  haue  no  cause  to  hope  euer  to  enioie,  so 
manie  are  my  perswasions  thereto  ;  you  are  not  yet  pos- 
sessed though  beloued,  and  maie  bee  lost  though  neuer 
enioied.  so  our  crosse  carding  gets  nothing  but  sorrowe, 
our  heads  are  so  full  of  doubts,  and  our  heartes  so  full  of 
lieares,  I  speake  for  my  sister  as  my  selfe.  Well  answered 
Fantiro,  for  my  mistris  let  her  be  comforted  with  this, 
that  my  life  I  maie  leese,  but  shee  my  loue  neuer ;  and 
for  ]rour  feares  and  doubtes,  they  are  incident  to  your 
natures,  and  therefore  you  maie  the  better  awaie  with 
them.  But  deere  mistris,  quoth  he,  turning  to  Merilla, 
bee  not  dismaied  at  anie  thing,  feare  nothing,  the  praiers 
of  a  Virgine  are  ezceedinglie  effcctiue,  I  am  perswaded,  if 
anie  line  in  the  fielde,  the  lot  would  fall  to  me  and  your 
brother :  for  our  loues  and  your  praiers  cannot  but 
prosper  togither.  And  for  my  loue,  thus  much  will  I 
saie  to  satisfie  all  conceit  of  jrour  imagination,  that  so 
honourable  is  the  nature  of  my  affection,  and  so  gratious 
the  honor  of  your  vertue,  that  I  should  hate  my  selfe  if 
I  should  offend  you  ;  but  in  doing  you  seruioe,  shall  bee 
my  resolued  happines.  Time  giues  me  not  leaue  to 
solemnise  the  rights  of  our  desires,  and  therefore  will  I 
attend  the  issue  of  my  fortune,  to  performe  the  care  of 
my  duetie,  ere  with  the  hasting  ol  my  happines,  I  maie 
displease  the  honour  of  your  patience :  in  the  meane 
time,  assuring  my  selfe  that  my  sister  will  be  to  you  as 
a  second  selfe,  I  will  leaue  you  to  her  kinde  ooropanie  till 
you  maie  heare  further  of  my  wished  comfort. 

His  mistris  the  young  Princesse  not  a  little  pleased 
with  this  speech  of  his,  wherein  taking  her  cfaiefe  notes 
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in  the  assurance  of  bis  neuer  dying  loue,  the  prosperitie 
of  the  Viigine's  praiers,  &  the  patience  of  his  affection 
to  attend  the  issue  of  his  fortune,  with  a  heart  as  full  of 
greefe,  as  her  eies  weeping  ripe  could  conceale,  made 
him  this  short  answeare.  My  deere  loue,  in  the  midst 
of  extremities  hope  is  the  comfort  of  the  miserable,  and 
though  I  see  no  perswasion  of  comfort  in  the  issue  of 
these  warres ;  yet  will  I  not  despaire  of  the  blessing  of  a 
peace :  let  my  life  march  with  thy  loue,  and  my  praiers 
with  thy  actions,  and  if  the  fiaes  be  not  too  frowarde,  I 
will  hope  the  best  of  thy  fortune :  and  for  your  patience, 
it  is  a  proofe  of  your  constande ;  and  for  your  care  in 
committing  me  to  your  sister,  it  is  the  true  witnesse  of 
kindnesse  in  your  selfe.  What  shall  I  saie?  if  wee 
were  not  women,  we  shoulde  haue  hearts  like  men ;  but 
as  we  are,  giue  vs  leaue  to  shew  our  wcakenes,  till  we 
be  comforted  with  your  happines :  and  for  that  I  know, 
your  carefuU  experience  is  not  a  little  comforte  to  your 
father,  in  this  action,  I  will  entreat  you  if  it  maie  be, 
not  to  thinke  of  me,  till  I  maie  come  to  you,  which  in 
the  warres  is  vnfit,  and  in  peace  is  yet  vnlikely. 

His  Sister  withall  came  in  with  her  fine  pennie-morice 
in  this  manner.  Brother,  though  you  cannot  bee  out 
of  loue,  yet  now  you  are  in  hand  with  other  matters, 
trouble  not  your  selfe  with  thfanking  of  vs,  till  neede 
be:  forget  not  your  sdfe,  and  we  will  not  foi^gette 
you ;  foUowe  ]rour  businesse,  let  ts  alone  with  your 
humoures :  the  powers  of  heauens  bring  all  to  a  good 
ende. 

The  young  Prince  with  a  thankfull  Amen  to  their 
prayer,  tooke  his  leaue  of  them  both  and  returned  to 
the  Court,  where  I  will  leaue  him  with  his  father,  pre- 
paring for  his  Annie,  and  the  two  Ladies  in  their 
chamber,  partmg  stakes  in  oonceites ;  and  I  will  retume 
to  Feronte  the  Duke  of  Balino  and  his  son  Penillo, 
who  with  a  great  Annie  were  in  sight  of  lande,  but  for 
some  politique  occasions  to  take  the  benefite  of  time, 
did  anker  all  nighte  in  the  Road  before  the  Harbour  ; 
at  which  time  the  young  Prince  desirous,  by  some 
resolute  aduenture,  to  gayne  some  espedall  honour, 
humbly  besought  the  Duke  his  father,  that  hee  would 
vouchsafe  him  leaue,  to  haue  the  leading  of  the  Van- 
guarde.  the  first  dale  of  seruioe,  and  the  first  night  to 
haue  the  setting  of  the  watch :  both  which  in  regarde, 
as  well  of  his  earnest  suit,  as  for  the  skill  that  he  sawe 
in  him,  and  the  honour  that  he  had  gotten  in  the 
Emperour's  wars  against  the  Turke,  was  granted  him. 
But  after  a  counsayle  helde  by  the  Duke  himselfe,  his 
Soime,  and  all  his  honourable  followers,  for  the  pitching 
of  his  Campe,  and  determination  of  his  seruioe,  taking 
some  little  repose,  till  the  first  breaUng  of  the  morning ; 
as  soone  as  they  had  light  to  seme  their  turns  for  land- 
ing,  they  made  all  the  hast  they  coulde  a  shore :  where 
I     I  will  leaue  them  for  a  while  pitching  their  Tents,  and 
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prottiding  for  their  wars,  and  I  will  ten  you  a  worde  or 
two  of  the  two  Ladies,  that  I  left  in  their  chamber. 

Bilanta  hauing  reoeaued  newes  that  the  enimie  was 
landed,  and  that  the  Dukes  [being]  both  in  their  Tentes, 
there  was  like  to  be  a  batteU  out  of  hand ;  b^gan  thus  to 
talk  to  her  sister  Princesse.  Sister  did  not  I  tdl  thee  that 
I  would  plaie  a  mad  part?  wilt  thou  do  as  I  do?  venture 
our  Hues  for  our  loues?  if  we  shal  be  sisters  let  vs  iohw 
handes  and  heartes  to  take  part  alike  in  our  fortunes :  I 
will  not  stirre  a  foote  firom  thee :  what  sayest  thou? 

The  Ladie  amazed  at  her  manner  of  speech,  and  yet 
knowing  the  nature  of  her  loue,  made  her  this  answeare : 
Sale  and  it  is  done ;  for  I  am  no  more  then  you  will 
haue  mee,  if  I  fayle  in  my  loue,  let  me  foil  with  my  life : 
I  will  make  no  exception  knowing  the  honour  of  your 
discretion,  but  stand  vpon  this  resolution, 

Oor  fannes  of  one  feather. 
Let  our  loues  die  tOKither : 

what  you  do  I  will  do,  if  I  die  for  it  I  care  not  Then 
quoth  Bilanta,  ten  to  one,  but  Penillo  will  be  the  fonnost 
man  in  the  field,  and  perhaps  to  striue  for  honour,  male 
step  vpon  a  stone  of  danger,  where  if  his  foote  slippe, 
hee  maie  happen  bee  taken  vp  yer  he  rise.  My  fisther 
and  my  brother  are  I  am  sure  in  thehrTent,  before  whom 
euerie  man  must  come  that  will  seeke  preferment  in  this 
peece  of  seruice.  Now  let  vs  plaie  the  gallantes,  gette 
Armour,  and  fumishe  our  selues  with  Armour,  sworde 
and  Pike,  and  let  vs  with  our  buigonettes  close  couering 
our  £euxs,  as  strangers  vnknowne,  make  suit  to  the  Duke 
my  Ceuher  and  my  brother,  to  haue  leaue  before  the 
battel,  to  do  some  peece  of  seruice  in  his  honour :  and 
saie  that  we  are  young  Knightes  that  will  not  be  knowne 
till  our  actions  be  performed,  but  that  we  come  fipom 
two  Ladies  (I  meane  our  selues)  who  were  sent  by  them, 
with  this  chaine  of  Pearle  to  gratifie  the  Duke  and  this 
Jewell  my  brother,  the  better  to  obtaine  leaue  for  the  exe- 
cution of  our  attempte.  Nowe  if  we  get  leaue  as  I  doubt 
^  not  it  male  be,  we  shall  be  happier  then  we  looke  for. 
Ckxxl  sister  (quoth  Merilla)  agreed,  I  am  for  you :  if 
I  durst  aduenture  the  danger  of  the  Seaes,  to  follow  my 
friend,  shall  I  feare  anie  course  in  the  companie  of  my 
kinde  sister?  No  I  betide  me  life,  or  death,  I  will  take 
part  with  you  in  ]rour  fortune.  Then  sister  (quoth 
Merilla)  wee  two  will  arme  oursdues  like  to  gallant 
young  souldiers,  and  being  vnknowne  when  our  Van- 
guards are  put  down,  we  will  go  to  the  Duke  my 
father's  tent,  where  ten  to  one,  wee  shall  finde  my 
brother  with  him  ;  to  them  will  wee  present  our  selues, 
by  a  friend  that  I  haue  made  for  the  purpose,  who  shall 
not  anie  waie  reueale  vs,  but  make  report,  that  wee  are 
two  strange  knightes,  that  for  our  honoures  haue  auowed 
to  feare  no  dangers,  nor  slippe  any  occasion  of  aduen- 
ture :  and  hearing  of  late,  of  this  Lamm  of  the  arriuall 


of  the  Duke  Feronte  and  his  Annie,  win  vpon  him  or 
some  of  his  chiefe  Generals  performe  some  sudi  resolute 
piece  of  seruice,  as  maie  weU  approue  more  loue  then 
we  wUl  protest,  both  to  his  Maiestie  and  his  countrey, 
which  performed,  wee  win  then  reueale  our  sdues,  our 
names  and  conditions,  onely  we  will  entreat  but  this 
fSauour,  that  we  maie  alone  without  further  companie 
haue  leaue  to  march  this  night  towardes  the  enemie, 
vpon  whome  we  hope  to  gaine  such  honour,  as  maie  be 
to  the  Duke's  content  and  the  benefite  to  his  whole 
countrey ;  and  the  better  to  procure  this  fiuiour,  I  win 
carrie  this  chaine  of  pearie,  that  with  a  letter  to  the 
effect  of  this  suite  I  win  carrie,  as  written  from  mt  to 
my  brother,  which  with  this  chaine  of  pearle  shaU  be 
giuen  him  as  from  mee :  nowe  if  we  obtaine  our  suite 
wee  win  to  the  fidde,  and  through  the  darke  trie  our 
fortune.  It  giues  me  in  my  mind,  the  young  Prince 
your  brother  wiU  be  somewhat  gallant  vpon  the  spleene, 
and  steppe  further  then  he  is  aware  of :  which  if  he  doe, 
and  we  light  vpon  him,  it  maie  bee  it  wiU  make  a  short 
warre :  howsoeuer  it  bee  I  am  resolued  if  we  be  taken 
prisoners,  wee  shatt  recehie  no  great  hurt,  and  if  we  die, 
our  aorrowes  are  at  an  ende. 

The  Princesse  Merilla  smiling  at  her  inuention,  and 
hauing  past  her  promise  to  foUowe  her  in  her  enterprise, 
was  as  good  as  her  worde,  went  with  her  into  a  priuate 
chamber  with  her  sister  BUanta,  where  they  feU  to  con- 
ferre  with  a  secret  friende,  for  the  better  effecting  of 
their  intent,  where  I  win  leaue  them  like  Amasones 
fitting  their  armours,  to  plaie  the  partes  of  roadde 
people,  and  I  win  teU  jrou  a  word  or  two  of  the  Duke 
OrdiUo,  and  his  sonne  Fantiro. 

The  Duke  making  preparation  for  the  next  daie  to 
answere  the  enemie  both  horse  and  foote,  and  after 
good  order  taken  for  euerie  thing  according  to  his 
desire,  calling  his  sonne  vnto  him,  with  certaine  of  his 
Lordes  and  prindpaU  men  of  Armes,  vsed  this  roiaU 
speech  vnto  him :  My  good  friendes  and  foUowers,  the 
matter  that  we  haue  now  in  hande,  is  of  no  little 
moment,  when  the  Uues  of  our  selues,  wiues  and 
children,  our  Ubertie,  our  landes  and  goods,  and  our 
honour  and  reputation  for  euer  in  this  woride,  standeth 
vpon  the  issue  of  one  dale's  seruice,  wherein  the  trium- 
phant shan  bee  blessed  and  the  vanquished  in  a  manner 
vtterlie  confounded :  our  enemie  is  angrie  and  fierce ; 
now  it  becommeth  vs  to  be  patient  and  valiant :  for 
nothing  more  daunteth  furie  then  the  banishment  of 
feare,  which  in  a  fielde  is  commonlie  the  cause  of  the 
ouerthrow :  Rashnes  maie  be  hurtfuU,  but  cowardise  b 
the  shame  of  reason.  Let  vs  therefore  put  on  resolu- 
tion, to  be  readie  vpon  the  first  summon,  to  answere 
the  enemie :  ours  is  the  better  quarreU,  hee  would  haue 
that  he  hath  no  neede  of,  and  we  cannot  spare  that  he 
vriU  oommande ;  now  our  pouertie  hath  made  his  pride 
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to  swdl  to  sudi  a  height*  as  I  hope  will  come  down :  for 
if  eaerie  one  be  of  my  minde,  he  shall  haue  a  sharper 
breakfittt  then  he  had  a  supper :  which  if  hee  digest  not 
the  better,  maie  happe  sticke  in  his  stomacke  till  his 
heart  ake :  onr  strengthes  are  weU  fortified,  but  shall  we 
looke  on  him  a  &rre  off?  and  be  afraid  to  take  him  by 
the  hand?  no,  I  am  olde,  and  first  to  thee  my  sonne  I 
speake,  ft  so  to  all  my  friends,  I  will  neuer  retume  to 
my  Court  without  great  contentment  to  my  countrey : 
and  he  that  loneth  me  or  himsdfe  let  him  laie  downe  his 
life  with  me  in  this  seruice :  I  will  leade  you,  foUow  me 
-that  will ;  and  let  him  die  quoth  his  sonne,  that  will 
not :  to  which  pnder  was  such  a  generall  Amen,  that 
with  the  cheerdfulnesse  of  euerie  one,  it  seemed  they 
rather  thought  of  a  banquet  then  a  battaile.  But  not 
tong  they  were  in  this  resolute  consultation,  but  the  two 
Ladies,  before  spoken  of  nowe  armed  at  all  pointes  like 
souldiers,  were  brought  before  the  Duke  and  his  sonne ; 
who  after  the  reading  of  the  letter,  and  deliuerie  of  the 
chaine  of  pearle,  with  much  adoe  obtained  their  suite, 
without  the  oompanie  of  anle  more  then  themselues,  to 
trie  their  fortune  in  gaining  honour  vpon  the  enemie ; 
who  leaning  the  Duke  with  his  sonne  in  their  tentes,  in 
the  dim  night  marched  towardes  the  enemie,  and  vpon 
the  sodaine  fearing  to  be  descried  by  some  scoute,  am- 
buscaded themselues  in  such  sort,  that  they  would  be 
sure  of  their  purpose,  ere  they  would  put  their  honours 
in  aduenture ;  where  they  had  not  long  rested,  till  they 
mette  with  the  happinesse  of  their  whole  hope :  but  I 
vrill  leaue  them  there  close  waiting  for  their  fortune,  and 
tell  you  a  few  wordes  of  PeniUo  the  young  Prince,  sonne 
to  the  Duke  Feronte. 

This  roiall-spirited  youth,  euer  spurring  for  the  best 
fortune,  and  hauing  that  night  obtained  of  the  Duke  his 
father,  the  charge  of  the  watch  for  that  night,  and  the 
leading  of  the  vanguarde  the  next  morning  :  lookinge 
rounde  about  him,  and  seeing  no  cause  of  feare  or  doubt 
Of  enemie,  the  moone  though  dimlie  shining,  yet  giuing 
so  much  light,  as  might  descrie  a  lesse  shadow  then  a 
souldier's,  with  his  trunchen  in  his  hand  and  his  rapier 
at  his  side,  walking  as  it  were  carelesse  of  all  fortune, 
thinking  none  within  the  hearing,  fell  thus  to  talke  to 
himselfe :  Oh  poore  Penillo,  the  most  vnfortunate  man 
lining,  to  come  with  honour  from  the  seruice  vpon  the 
Turke,  and  nowe  to  makeaquarrell,  with  alas  too  weake 
a  Christian,  what  shall  I  doe  ?  I  must  followe  my  father, 
to  feu  out  with  my  friende :  OrdiUo  vsed  me  like  him- 
selfe, and  shall  I  be  vngratefull,  in  the  greatest  vnkind- 
nesse?  but  Bilanta  my  loue,  what  will  she  thinke  of  my 
faith,  to  shewe  sudi  fruites  of  my  affection?  Oh  I  am 
not  my  selfe,  that  cannot  be  hers,  and  yet  in  my  heart  I 
am  hers,  howe  harde  soeoer  be  my  happe :  but  I  must 
not  be  vnnatnrall,  and  I  would  not  be  vnJdnde  :  what  is 
to  be  done?  O  heauens  doe  that  which  I  cannot  deuise. 


loue  is  diuine,  and  as  the  nature  is  of  my  affection,  so  let 
me  prosper  in  my  fortune.  Which  word  was  scaroelie 
out,  when  the  two  vnknowne  soldiers  laied  hold  of  him, 
and  carried  him  prisoner  to  the  Duke  OrdiUo :  before 
whom  when  they  had  brought  him,  the  Duke  bad  them 
for  rewarde  of  their  seruice,  aske  anie  thing  whatsoeuer 
his  court  or  countrey  could  affoorde  them,  with  protesta- 
tion vpon  the  sword  of  honour,  not  to  denie,  nor  to 
delaie  them :  but  before  the  demand  of  the  souldiers  for 
their  promised  rewarde,  passed  these  fewe  words  betwixt 
the  two  Princes. 

Fantiro  the  yoong  Prince  seeing  the  sonne  of  his 
enimie  prisoner,  the  more  to  abate  as  he  thought,  the 
pride  of  his  spirit,  entertained  him  with  this  welcome. 
Your  fortune  is  like  your  quarreU,  no  better  then  I  wish, 
and  as  it  beginneth,  so  I  hope  wiU  bee  the  ende  :  disgrace 
at  the  first,  thinke  what  wUl  bee  the  last  WeU  (quoth 
Penillo)  I  am  nowe  not  my  selfe  ;  had  not  fortune  thus 
throwne  me  into  thy  handes,  thou  wouldest  neuer  hane 
dared  to  haue  vtteied  one  of  these  wordes ;  and  had  I 
my  libertie,  I  would  make  thee  shake  for  this  presump- 
tion. Who,  mee  (quoth  the  Prince  Fantiro)  Thou  art 
deoeyued,  thou  shalt  see  howe  Uttle  account  I  make  of 
thy  too  great  minde ;  go  take  thy  Ubertie,  see  what  thy 
second  fortune  can  do  vppon  mee ;  but  hadst  thou  me  at 
this  aduantage,  what  wouldest  thou  do  to  me?  Vse 
thee  (quoth  the  Prince)  nowe  prisoner,  as  thou  dost  mee ; 
giue  thee  thy  Ubertie  for  charitie.  At  which  wordes  the 
young  Prince  Fantiro  smiUng  at  the  greatnesse  of  so 
roiaU  a  spirite,  with  better  wordes  perswaded  him  to 
patience. 

When  the  two  Ladies  taking  off  their  Burgonets, 
descrying  themselues  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
Duke,  the  young  Prince,  and  the  prisoner,  and  aU  the 
beholders  neere  them,  demaunded  their  rewardes  in  this 
manner.  Merilla  by  her  trauaile  through  the  Seaes, 
losse  of  her  fether's  loue,  her  brother,  friendes,  and 
oountrie,  desired  to  haue  for  her  rewarde  the  young 
Prince  Fantiro,  whome  the  Duke  with  no  Uttle  gladnes 
was  content  to  yeeld  vnto.  Bilanta  in  the  aduenture  of 
her  life,  in  y«  atchieuing  of  this  honor,  pleaded  a  blessing 
of  the  heauens  for  the  enioying  of  her  loue,  which  was 
the  prisoner.  The  other  young  Prince,  who  seeing  his 
fortune  no  worse  then  to  feU  into  such  feire  hands,  was 
nothing  vnwilUng  to  haue  the  Duke's  worde  performed. 
But  I  wiU  leaue  them  awhile  determining  of  the  euent 
of  these  fortunes,  and  I  wiU  speake  a  Uttle  of  the  duke 
Feronte  and  his  passtons. 

Nowe  the  morning  following  the  duke  expecting  his 
son's  ooomiing  to  his  Tent,  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
vanguarde  for  that  daye  in  the  seruice  intended,  but 
neyther  seeing  nor  hearing  of  him  soo  long  that  he 
grewe  into  some  feare  least  some  mishap  or  other  was 
come  vnto  him,  feU  at  last  into  this  q>eech  with  himself. 
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Oh  Feronte,  rader what ptaoet  WB1  tkaa  tMtn r  orwfaat 
tSenxx  but  ibon  comnillUd  afiiiut  the  beauenl,  to  h>ue 
UKsebeaiuercinuDeibdBlltbeeliitbragedyMtal  thy 
ondie  duighm  as  full  of  value  u  bODOur  could  wiih,  to 
becMolneboTiilhjCouil  bj  k  stnogcT,  and  poii^M  Ihf 


:thT« 


ie  bonour  in  tbe  (aniice  ti  the  Emperour,  to 
loose  it  bi  the  gaaemmenl  of  ■  meane  Piince :  oaie 
moredoal  tbou  doi  rather  doobt  of  hit  dcathe,  then  hope 
of  bis  life,  hauing  no  notice  what  majrc  become  of  him. 
Oh  too  much  valour  I  feare  hath  made  thee  (oo  foi^ 
warde  :  is  it  possible  that  thou  linest.  if  tbon  hast 
ligbled  into  Ibe  hands  of  thioe  enimies  ?  No,  tbj  spirite 
Is  so  gntx,  that  It  wUI  not  lei  ihee  reelde  bat  to  death  ; 
and  if  tbou  dost  line  howe  canst  thou  hope  of  anie  thing 
but  nuettle,  knowing  Ibe  conditioD  of  m;  comming? 
Well,  all  tblDges  are  at  the  beaaens'  disposing,  to  whome 
I  will  refeire  the  hope  of  mj  comfort :  If  tbon  Uual 
Sonne,  I  will  redeeme  thee ;  and  if  thou  dlest.  I  will 
fbUowe  Ihee.  And  thos  in  eilreune  passion,  deteimyn- 
ing  the  aduentnre  of  hii  owne  life,  to  take  reuenge  of 
his  son's  fonune,  vpon  the  sodaine  came  a  Herauld  of 
AiTDesbom  Ordillo  tbe  Duke,  with  this  Ambassagt  vnto 
him.  IhU  If  it  woutde  please  him  to  remit  all  biluries, 
and  to  accept  the  submisilini  of  mneb  looe ;  tbe  in- 
tended warre  should  tume  to  a  continual!  peace :  he 
shonlde  bane  tbe  deniande  of  his  de*b«,  and  more  con- 
tentmcDt  then  he  could  expect. 


This  message  In  the  midst  of  bis  manle  gilcles,  so 
pacified  his  wnth,  that  he  bad  t*  Houild  tell  his  matter, 
that  his  words  were  currant  wd^l  with  him,  and  that 
if  he  would  in  penon  meele  him  betweene  both  the 
campes,  be  should  see  what  comfortable  diect  bis  kind- 
ne*  had  wrODgfat  with  blm :  with  which  wordes.  and  a 
bountiful!  rewarde  for  his  good  message,  bee  returned  to 
the  Duke  bis  master  ;  wbOTpontbereceilof  tbe  message, 
came  presentlie  out  of  bis  tent,  and  met  with  j*  Duke 
Feionte,  according  to  appointment,  to  wbome  after  a 
kind  of  bumble  giening,  he  recounted  all  that  happened 
of  both  their  children,  and  that  In  r^ard  of  tbe  debt 
that  he  confessed  due  vnto  him,  he  would  If  with  his 
&nour  bee  might  endowe  his  daughter  with  his  whole 
Dnkedome  ;  irtilch  discourse  and  profer  so  pleased  his 
mncb-appawled  mind,  that  causing  al  tbe  children  to  be 
broogbl  toglther  cm  either  side.  In  Heede  of  iharpe 
intended  war,  made  so  blessed  a  peace,  that  tbe  bouses 

vnlled  in  ntarlage.  lined  ener  Bfto-  hi  much  touc, 

and  the  souldlers  al  commaikded  to  laie  bj 

their  Armes,  after  much  feasting,  and 

manie  niumpbes  renuued  home 

with  BO  litle 
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NOTE. 

*  Crossing  of  Proverbs'  like  'The  Figure  of  Foure'  was  probably  published  much  earlier  than 
any  exemplar  now  known.  The  earliest  recorded  is  the  edition  of  1616.  A  copy  of  this  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  unfortunately  lacks  the  title-page  to  the  first  Part,  and  perhaps  Epistley  etc. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  (Hand-Book  s,m.)  records  the  title-page  from  evidently  some  Sale-Catalogue  or 
MS.  authority.  It  is  given  opposite  this  from  the  '  Hand-Book.'  Along  with  this  is  the  B.  M.  copy 
of  the  '  Second  Part'  Its  title-page  is  given  at  page  7  of  our  reprint  The  binder  of  the  British 
Museum  little  volume  has  stupidly  placed  the  'second  Part'  at  the  conunencement  instead  of  the 
middle.  The  catch-word  before  the  second  title-page  is — CROS — and  so  reveals  the  mistake. 
We  have  of  course  corrected  this.  The  B.  M.  copy  ends  abruptly  with  the  catch-words  *  A.  Cardes,' 
and  so  is  imperfect  But  from  a  later  edition  from  which  the  date  has  been  cut  off,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  complete  the  second  Part    The  following  is  the  title-page  of  thb  later  exemplar : — 

CROSSING 

OF 

PROVERBS: 

A  Mtrry  Book; 

Divided  into  two  Parts  : 

The  Pint  port  oontaining  many 

pleasant  Jests,  and  Proverfos  of  several 

sorts.    The  second  part  contains 

many  excellent  Qmistiatu 

und  Amswers, 

Which  win  yield  comfort  to  the 
Hearer :  Merriment  to  the  Reader, 
pleasure  to  the  Buyer,  and  pro- 
fit to  the  Seller. 


Newly  Corrtcted  with  Additions. 
The  last  part,  by  B.  R.  Gent. 

London 

Printed  for  Wittiam  Whihoaod,  at  the 

sign  of  the  BeO  in  Duck  Lane  near 

SmithfiekL  ...  [8  leaoes  xao.] 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  bears  to  be  '  Newly  Corrected  with  Additions.'  A  critical  examination 
shows  that  this  was  a  mere  Bookseller's  trick.  So  far  from  being  '  Corrected'  it  has  a  number  of 
Uunders,  ^^., '  Most'  and  '  worst '  for  '  More'  and  '  worse '  in  the  well-known  proverb  '  More  haste, 
worse  speed,'  and  '  Give  give '  for  '  Give  gaue '  (»>  gaff),  and  one  proverb  and  cross  and  words,  care- 
lessly dropped.  *  Vertuous '  is  substituted  for '  honest,' '  sweetest '  for '  sweet,'  and  '  a '  for  '  the,'  and 
the  like.  As  the  'second  Part'  expressly  bears  to  be  by  'N.  B.  Gent' — exactly  as  the  'first' — the 
'Additions'  must  have  been  contained  in  'the  last  part'  No  copy  of  it  has  been  preserved.  Of 
course  as  being  by  some '  B.  R.'  not  Breton,  this  is  of  no  consequence  to  us.  Evidently  these 
booklets  and  others  of  the  same  kind  had  unbounded  popularity.  See  our  Introduction  for  more  on 
them,  and  on  some  of  the  Proverbs,  etc — G. 
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^'    I    70rtune  fauours  fooles. 

C,  Not  so.  there  are  fooles  enow,  but  there 
is  no  fortune. 
P,  Woemen  are  like  Waspes  in  their  anger. 
C  Not  so,  for  Waspes  leaue  their  stings,  but  Women 

neuer  leaue  their  tonges  behind  them. 
P,  Virgins  are  Angel-like  Creatures. 
C.  Not  so.  for  then  they  would  not  bee  so  proud  of 

their  beauty. 
P.  Musicke  is  comfortable  to  the  eare. 
C.  Not  when  the  braine  is  full  of  businesse. 
P,  A  good  Huswife  is  a  lewelL 
C.  Not  if  she  be  a  scold. 
P.  Good  wine  makes  a  merry  hearL 
C.  Not  when  the  Conscience  is  wounded. 
P.  The  neerer  the  Church,  the  further  from  God. 
C.  Not  with  the  Religious. 
P.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush. 
C.  Yes,  for  trauellers  that  know  not  the  house. 
P,  Drunkennesse  is  counted  good  fellowship. 
C,  Not,  but  among  bad  feUowes. 
P,  The  sunne  shines  through  all  the  world. 
C.  No,  not  in  a  dose  chest. 
P.  Euery  Bird  is  knowne  by  his  feather. 
C  No,  Good-man  Bird  hath  no  feathers. 
P,  Painted  creatures  are  dead  speakers. 
C.  Not  so,  for  then  many  women  would  be  silent 
P,  Wise  men  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
C.  Not  with  some  women,  for  they  will  neuer  be 

quiet 
P.  A  Bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
C.  Not  if  they  be  fast  limed. 
P,  Money  is  a  great  master  in  a  Market. 
C  Not  so,  hee  is  a  slaue  to  a  Begger. 
P,  Money  is  a  continuall  Traueller  in  the  world. 
C  Not  so.  for  with  some  hee  is  close  prisoner. 
P.  Euery  child  knowes  his  owne  lather. 
Cross.  Not,  but  as  his  mother  tels  him. 
P.  There  is  no  paine  like  the  Gowt 
C  Yes,  the  Tooth-«ch. 
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P,  Euery  man  knowes  what  is  best  for  himselfe. 

C.  No  not  Mad-men. 

P,  Vsurers  are  alwaies  good  Husbands. 

C  Not  so,  they  may  be  badde  to  their  wiues. 

P,  Good  ware  makes  quick  nuu'kets. 

C.  Not  so.  'tis  the  money  makes  the  speed. 

P,  Of  idlenesse  comes  naught  but  ignorance; 

C  Yes,  Beggery. 

P.  Oppression  makes  the  wise  man  mad. 

C.  No  Mrise  men  will  beare  oppressions. 

P,  There  is  nothing  stoln  without  hands. 

C.  Yes,  a  good  name  with  an  ill  tongue. 

P,  Rich  men  are  Stewards  for  the  poore. 

C.  Not  so.  when  the  poore  men's  pence  fill  their 

purses. 
P.  Abuses  shew  the  corruption  of  time. 
C.  No,  it  is  the  Timers. 
P.  A  Louse  is  a  Begger's  companion. 
C.  Not  when  hee  is  in  the  head  of  a  Lord. 
P.  Beauty  is  a  naturall  blessing. 
C.  Not  in  a  painted  woman. 
P.  Early  vp  and  ne're  the  neere. 
C  Yes.  he  may  haue  a  better  stomacke  to  his  dinner. 
P.  He  that  Ls  wam'd  is  halfe  arm'd. 
C.  Not  so.  for  words  make  no  Armour. 
P,  A  shrew  profitable,  is  good  for  a  man  reasonable. 
C.  Not  so.  the  profit  may  bee  good,  but  the  Shz«w  is 

nough 
P.  Two  may  keepe  counsaile,  if  the  third  be  away. 
C.  Not  if  a  Woman  be  one. 
P,  Hee  that  is  wise  in  his  owne  conceite  is  a  foole. 
C  Not  so.  for  hee  that  is  wise  is  no  foole. 
Pro.  The  Euening  praiseth  the  day. 
Cros,  Not  so,  'tis  he  that  notes  it 
P,  Faire  words  padfie  wrath. 
C.  Not  in  dogged  spirits. 
P.  Ambition  endangers  life. 
C.  Not  so,  'tis  the  action  that  foUowes  it 
P.  A  winde  Instrument  giues  a  sweete  sound. 
C,  Not  in  the  ease  of  the  CholUck  downwards. 

B 
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P,  The  swelling  of  the  belly  signifies  the  dropsie. 

C.  Not  in  women  with  child. 

P,  A  Bagpipe  makes  more  noyse  then  Musicke. 

C,  Not  so,  for  'tis  all  musicke  though  not  of  the  best 

P,  There  is  no  foole  to  the  old  foole. 

C.  Yes,  the  young  foole  is  a  foole  too  as  well  as  he. 

P.  Euery  Bird  hatcheth  her  owne  egges. 

C  Not  so :  the  Sparrow  hatcheth  the  Cuckoe's. 

P,  All  Creatures  are  drowsie  after  Venerie. 

C  Not  so,  the  Cocke  crowes  when  hee  hath  trod  his 

hen. 
P.  Nothing  is  swifter  then  the  winde. 
C,  Yes  thought,  that  is  at  heauen  in  an  instant 
P.  Nothing  is  more  subtill  then  the  Aire. 
C.  Yes,  the  DiuelL 

P,  He  that  handleth  thomes  will  pricke  his  fingers. 
C.  Not  if  his  Gloues  be  good. 
P.  There  is  nothing  brighter  then  the  Diamond. 
C,  Yes,  the  Sunne. 
P,  Pouerty  parts  good  company. 
C  Not  when  Rich  men  part  with  enuy. 
P.  Sicknes  soakes  the  purse. 
C.  No,  'tis  the  patient  that  is  soak't,  not  the  purse. 
P,  Hee  that  is  borne  to  be  drownd,  shall  neuer  be 

hang'd. 
C.  Yes,  Pirats  drowne  hanging  at  Wapping. 
P,  Sicknes  is  the  catise  of  death. 
C,  Not  so,  for  many  djre  that  are  not  sicke. 
P.  A  oouetous  man  is  neuer  liberall. 
C  Yes,  when  he  giues  all  away  at  his  death. 
P.  'Tis  merry  when  Gossips  meet. 
C,  Not  if  they  Call  out  vpon  the  reckoning. 
P,  There  is  no  fire  without  smoake. 
C.  Yes  in  a  flint. 
P.  Pearles  are  restoratiue. 
C.  No,  not  the  Pearle  in  the  eye. 
P,  Religion  is  the  rule  of  life. 
C,  Not  to  an  Athiest 
P,  The  law  is  costly. 
C  No,  'tis  the  Lawyer. 
P.  A  short  horse  is  soon  curried. 
C  Not  if  he  be  very  foule. 
P.  A  good  horse  that  neuer  stumbled. 
C.  No,  there  is  no  such  Horse. 


P,  Hard  fan  makes  hungry  stomackes. 

C.  Not  among  sicke  folkes. 

P,  Many  handes  make  quicke  worke. 

C.  Not  among  the  Lazy. 

P.  A  young  Courtier  an  old  b^ger. 

C.  Not  if  he  be  thrifty. 

P,  A  good  horse  riddes  ground  apace. 

C.  Not  if  the  way  be  full  of  holes. 

P.  A  staffe  is  soone  found  to  beat  a  dogge  withalL 

C.  Not  in  a  Plaine  where  there  is  no  wood. 

P.  No  extreame  will  hold  long. 

C.  Yes,  weakenesse  in  a  Consumption. 

P,  Euery  thing  is  as  it  is  taken. 

C.  Not  so,  many  things  may  bee  taken  amisse. 

P.  A  foole  is  euer  laughing. 

C.  Not  when  hee  is  beaten,  for  then  hee  cryes. 

P,  Scolds  and  infismts  neuer  liu  bawling. 

C.  Yes  when  they  are  asleepe. 

Pro,  Bounce  quoth  the  gim. 

Cros.  Not  so,  Gunnes  cannot  speake. 

Pro.  Bate  me  an  ase  quoth  Bo  Hon. 

Cros.  No    I   wil  not   bate  him   an   ase :    wherfore 

should  I  ? 
P.  Content  is  a  kingdome  in  this  world. 
C.  Not  so  for  the  world  giues  it  not 
P.  Mony  makes  friendes  enemies. 
Cros.  Not  so,  it  is  the  euill  vse  of  it 
P,  Neerer  is  my  skin  then  my  shirt. 
C.  Not  where  the  flesh  is  ravre. 
P.  Nothing  breakes  the  heart  more  then  thought. 
C.  Yes  a  bullet. 

P.  Loue  will  goe  through  stone  walls. 
C.  Not  til  there  be  holes  in  them. 
P.  One  rotten  sheepe  will  maxre  a  whole  flocke. 
C.  Not  if  the  Shepheard  looke  well  to  them. 
Pro.  Ouer  shooes,  ouer  bootes. 
C.  Not  except  wil  ouer  runne  wit 
P.  Lawyers  are  temporall  Physicians,  in  hdping  weake 

Clyents. 
C.  Not  if  their  Apothecaries'  bils  bring  their  purses 

into  a  consumption. 
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The  Second   PART, 


OF 


Crofsing  of  Prouerbs. 


Prouirbs, 

EVery  Trades-man  knowes  his  owne  ware. 
Cros, 

Not  if  his  Female  deceiue  him. 

P.  More  hast  the  worse  speed. 

C,  Not  in  the  hast,  but  lacke  of  heede. 

P.  Hee  that  hath  his  eyes  in  his  head  willooke  about 
him. 

C  Not  so,  he  may  be  blindfolded  and  then  he  can- 
not 

P,  Wanton  lasses  are  the  keyes  of  sinne. 

C.  Not  except  the  diuell  keep  the  lockes. 

P,  Waire  is  the  greatest  dlspoyling  of  a  Kingdome. 

C.  Not  so,  a  Plague  if  it  continue,  may  be  greater. 

P.  Oiue,  gaue,  is  a  good  fellow. 

C,  Not  so,  hee  is  a  Churle  that  hath  not  charity. 

P.  Loue  is  the  peace  of  the  Senses. 

C,  Not  where  it  is  ioined  with  lelousie. 

P,  Witty  women  are  sweet  Companions. 

Cros.  Not,  but  when  they  are  pleased,  or  else  they 
arefroward. 

Prom.  Crabbed  minds  are  pleased  with  nothing. 

C,  Not  so,  for  nothing  can  giue  no  pleasure. 

Pro,  Kind  hearts  are  soonest  wrong'd. 

C,  Not  if  they  be  carefuU. 

P,  There  is  no  tree  but  beareth  fruit 

Cros,  Yes,  the  Sicamour. 

Pro.  High  wales  are  lawftill  for  Trauaylers. 

C.  Not  if  they  meet  with  theeues. 

P,  The  greatest  sort  of  fish  keep  the  bottome. 

C  Not  so,  for  small  Eeles  keepe  in  the  mudde. 

P,  Too  mudi  of  any  thing  is  good  for  nothing, 

C,  Not  10,  what  is  good,  is  good  for  somthing. 


P,  Wishers  and  woulders,  are  neuer  good  house- 
holders. 

C.  Not  so,  a  man  may  both  wish  wel  and  doe  well. 

P,  Taking  of  bribes  is  priuate  theeuery. 

C  Not  so,  for  then  there  would  be  many  hangd. 

P,  The  teares  of  age  are  lamentable. 

C,  Not  if  they  drop  from  sore  eyes. 

P,  A  merry  Companion  is  a  Wagon  in  the  way. 

C  Not  so,  for  if  your  ioumey  be  long  you  may  be 
weary  for  want  of  carriage. 

P,  Hee  is  a  fond  fisher  that  angles  for  a  frogge. 

Cros.  Not  so,  for  hee  may  be  a  baite  for  a  better  fish. 

P.  When  theeues  £eUl  out,  true  men  come  by  their 
goods. 

C,  Not  so,  Theeues  may  be  hang'd,  and  true  men 
ne're  the  better. 

P.  All  offices  are  places  of  esteeme. 

C,  Not  so,  not  the  Hang-man's. 

P.  There  is  nothing  so  sure  as  death. 

C.  Yes,  life  to  the  Faithful!. 

P.  Newes  are  like  fish. 

C.  Not  so,  for  then  they  would  stinke  when  they  are 
stale. 

P.  The  Mistris  Eye  makes  the  Capon  fatt 

C.  Not  so,  it  is  the  good  cramming  of  them. 

P.  Marriage  is  honourable. 

C,  Not  when  it  is  dishonoured. 

Pro.  Children  are  the  comfort  of  their  Parents. 

C.  Not  if  they  proue  vngratious. 

P.  No  trust  to  a  drie  sticke. 

C.  Yes,  that  it  wiQ  bume  well 

P.  A  light  supper  makes  deane  sheets. 

C.  Not  so,  he  that  is  loose  in  the  hiltes,  may  make 
worice  for  the  Launderesse. 
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P.  Halt)- spiriuneuer  want  woe. 

P.  He  is  a  fond  Chap^nao  that  comes  after  the  (^t«L 

C.  V«».wb«UieT«repteMed. 

C.  Not  so,  he  may  hap  to  buy  better  cbe^?  in  the 

P.  Ai  the  life  is.  soil  the  death. 

market. 

C.  Not  »o,  lor  she  that  Uued  a  Whore,  may  dye  a 

P.  There  is  a  time  allowed  for  an  things. 

Bawde. 

C.  No.oottodoeeui!L 

P.  NeateappardlBracelhaiiiaii. 

P.  Honour  is  the  reward  of  vertue. 

C.  Nol  so,  a  ncate  man  gracelb  hii  apparell. 

C.  No.  but  where  it  is  rightly  giuen. 

P.  Klndnesse  deseruo  lone. 

P.  Sweet  male  must  haue  sowere  sauce. 

C.  Not  ifit  be  common. 

C.  Not  so,  a  good  slotnalie  needi  it  not. 

P.  Poore»eitueUuesa»dead. 

P.  When  Sunday  comes,  it  wiU  be  holy-day. 

C.  Not  in  the  eye  of  honour. 

C.  Not  with  Carriers,  for  they  traueU  all  the  weeke. 

P.  A  Coward  is  fearefull,  without  hyre. 

C.  No.  a  noble  minde  is  euer  it  wife. 

C.  Not  so,  for  Ceare  il  selfe  Is  fiill  of  hurt. 

P.  A  bin  woman  is  the  trouble  of  wisdome. 

P.  Pouerty  is  the  purgatory  of  reason. 

C.  Not  SO.  ahee  is  the  treasure  of  a  inie  wit. 

C.  Not  so,  ilii  the  tryall  of  patience. 

P.  Hasty  climbers  haue  sodaine  f>lU. 

P.  He  is  wise  that  is  rich. 

C.  Not  if  they  >lt  fast. 

C.  No,  he  is  rich  that  is  wise. 

P.  When  the  beUy  is  fiiU,  the  bones  would  be  at  rest. 

Cm.  No,  it  ii  the  spirit,  not  the  bones :  for  tbey 

C.  Yes,  an  vnquiel  wife. 

hane  no  power  of  desire. 

P.  No  comlbrt  to  liberty. 

P.  Try,  and  then  trust. 

C««.  Yei.alouingwile. 

C,  Not  so,  for  he  that  is  kiud  lo  day.  may  be  ooise 

P.  Learning  is  the  labour  of  the  braine. 

seUe. 

C.  Not  so,  it  is  rather  of  the  Spirit. 

C.  Not  10,  when  you  cannot  hdpe  yoor  selfe  without 

P.  Nothhig  so  necessary  for  Tiauallers  as  Langiuges. 

your  friend. 

C.  Yes,  Money. 

P.  There  il  none  so  faithlesse  as  an  Hereticke. 

C.  Yes,  an  Hypocrite.           it^.  . 

FINIS. 

Certaine  briefe  Questi- 

ons  and  Anfweres. 


QutstUm, 

Q- 

"ITTHat  is  the  best  Idnde  of  goueammeitt  ? 

A. 

k^/                                                                         jitiSWiPVm 

Q- 

^^       Ptace. 

A, 

A.  ChiiUWarre. 

A, 

A.  Sectes. 

A. 

Q.  What  quarrell  breeds  the  best  war? 

Q- 

A.  Religion. 

Q.  What  most  displeaseth  God? 

A, 

A.  Idolatry. 

Q- 

Q.  Which  is  the  best  treuell,  that  euer  was  ? 

A. 

A,  Towards  heauen. 

Q* 

Q.  Who  was  the  best  king  that  euer  was  ? 

A. 

A,  Dauid,  for  he  was  chosen  to  God's  owne  heart 

Q* 

Q.  Who  was  the  greatest  Conqueror  that  euer  was? 

A. 

A.  Christ  lesus,  for  he  conquered  sinne,  death  and  helL 

Q- 

Q.  Who  was  the  greatest  foole  that  euer  was  ? 

A. 

A.  Adam  when  he  had  lost  Paradise  for  an  Apple. 

Q- 

Q,  Who  had  the  greatest  Call  that  euer  was? 

A, 

A.  Lucifer,  when  he  fell  from  heauen  to  heO. 

Q- 

Q,  Who  was  the  best  wrestler  that  euer  was? 

A. 

A.  Jacob,  when  he  wrestled  with  the  AngeU. 

Q' 

Q,  Who  was  the  wisest  Queene  that  euer  was  ? 

A. 

A.  The  Queene  of  Sheba,  that  came  to  Salomot^  for 

C. 

wisdome. 

A. 

Q,  Who  was  the  foolishest  King  that  euer  was? 

Q- 

A.  Pharaoh,  when  he  opposed  himselfe  against  God. 

A, 

Q,  Who  was  the  arrantest  Tra3rtor  that  euer  was  ? 

Q- 

A.  ludas,  when  hee  betrayd  his  Master  Christ  lesus. 

A. 

Q,  What  is  the  best  learning  in  the  world  ? 

Q- 

A,  Truth. 

A. 

Q,  What  is  the  greatest  wealth  in  the  world  ? 

Q- 

A.  Content. 

A, 

Q,  What  is  the  greatest  ioy  in  the  world? 

Q- 

A,  A  deere  Conscience. 

A, 

What  is  the  greaiest  Vertue  in  the  world  ? 

Patience. 

What  is  the  greatest  bleasing  to  Nature  ? 

Health. 

What  is  the  most  griefe  in  the  world? 

Want. 

Which  was  the  stoutest  woman  that  euer  was? 

IndUh,  when  shee  cut  off  Holoftnus  head. 

Which  was  the   first   mad-man  that  we  reade 

of? 
Saul,  when  he  killed  himselfe. 
Who  was  the  most  vnnaturall  that  euer  was? 
Caimc,  when  he  slew  his  brother  AM, 
When  was  Noah  layd  naked  ? 
When  he  was  drunke. 
When  did  Lot  commit  incest? 
When  he  was  drunke. 
When  was  Sampson  ouerthrowne  ? 
When  he  was  a  sleepe. 
When  was  Salomon  led  to  Idolatry? 
When  be  followed  strange  women. 
When  b^gan  the  curse  on  the  lewes  ? 
When  they  fell  to  Idolatry. 
What  state  is  the  most  quiet  ? 
Theraeane. 

What  actions  are  most  honorable  ? 
That  are  honest. 
What  study  is  most  profitable  ? 
The  Law. 

What  Musique  is  sweet  ? 
The  voyoe. 

Where  is  the  best  bceing  in  the  world  ? 
Where  a  man  likes  best. 
What  is  the  hinderance  of  content? 
Variety. 

What  is  the  substance  of  all  earthly  creatures  ? 
Vanity. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


II 


Q,  What  is  the  comfort  of  a  blind  man  ? 

Q,  And  what  is  a  remedy  for  all  diseases? 

A.  That  he  shall  see  no  vanities. 

A,  Death. 

Q.  What  oomforteth  a  deafe  man  ? 

Q,  What  is  a  miser's  Musicke  ? 

A,  Chinking  of  money. 

Q.  And  what  comforteth  a  lame  man  ? 

Q,  What  is  the  honour  of  a  man  ? 

A.  That  he  shall  not  be  sent  of  hastys  aiands. 

A,  To  be  his  words'  maister. 

Q,  And  what  of  a  dumbe  man  ? 

Q,  Whatistbetruesigneofafoole? 

A,  That  he  shall  not  be  called  to  Question  for  his 

A,  To  be  euer  laughing. 

tongue. 

Q,  What  is  good  for  the  tooth-«die? 

Q,  What  is  the  comfort  of  Age? 

A,  Pull  it  out. 

A.  That  hee  hath  past  the  perils  of  his  yottth. 

Q.  What  is  good  for  the  heart-ache? 

Q,  What  should  be  the  care  of  youth? 

A*  Patience. 

A,  To  giue  honour  to  his  age. 

Q,  What  is  good  for  the  itch? 

Q.  Why  doe  women  weepe  more  then  men? 

A.  Scratching. 

Q.  Which  is  the  worst  worme  in  the  worid? 

Q.  What  is  the  easiest  life  in  the  world? 

A,  The  worme  of  conscience. 

A,  A  Parasite's,  to  feede  vpon  euery  man's  trencher. 

Q,  What  is  most  necessary  in  a  oommoa  wealth? 

Q.  What  life  is  the  most  laboursome? 

A.  Money. 

A,  Study,  for  it  spends  the  spirit,  and  weakens  the 

Q,  What  most  vnneoessary? 

body. 

A,  Gardes  and  Dice. 

Q,  Who  is  the  best  companion  in  the  world? 

Q.  What  trade  is  the  best  in  a  Qty? 

A,  A  Libcary,  where  a  man  talkes  without  offence. 

A,  That  which  is  most  gainful. 

Q,  And  where  is  the  worst  company? 

Q.  Whatismosttobefieared? 

A,  In  a  Gaole,  where  there  are  few  gradous. 

A.  That  which  is  most  hurtful. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  Art  in  the  World? 

Q.  When  is  the  best  letting  bkxKl  ? 

A,  To  gather  wealth  without  wickednesse. 

^.  In  a  Plcurisie. 

Q.  And  which  is  the  worst  Art  that  euer  was? 

Q.  What  is  the  dearest  herb  in  the  world  ? 

A.  The  blacke  Art,  for  it  brings  the  Student  to  HelL 

A,  Tobacco. 

Q,  How  doth  ease  breed  the  Gout  ? 

Q.  What  is  the  best  wood  in  the  world? 

A.  By  lack  of  motion  of  the  members. 

A,  Lignum  vita. 

Q,  What  is  the  best  meat  in  the  world  ? 

Q,  What  is  the  worst  wood  in  the  world  ? 

A.  That  which  agreeth  best  with  the  stomack. 

A.  The  Gallows. 

Q,  And  what  the  best  drinke  ? 

Q,  What  is  good  for  the  head-ach  ? 

A.  Sleep. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  best  ezcerdse  ? 

Q.  When  is  the  best  tniTelling? 

A,  The  moderate. 

A.  In  fidr  weather. 

Q,  What  ware  is  cheapest? 

Q.  What  is  the  fruit  of  melancholy? 

A,  That  which  is  had  for  thankes. 

A,  Madness. 

Q,  What  country  is  most  fhiitfuU  ? 

Q,  What  is  the  fruit  of  envy? 

A.  Where  there  is  best  ground. 

A,  Murder. 

Q.  When  is  it  best  to  take  Phisicke  ? 

Q,  What  is  the  fruit  of  MnnW  ? 

A,  In  time  of  sicknes. 

A,  Hell. 

Q,  When  is  it  best  to  make  meales? 

Q.  Whom  do  young  men  love  most  ? 

A,  When  the  stomacke  is  empty. 

A.  Fair  wenches. 

Q,  What  sauce  is  the  best  ? 

Q,  What  is  the  delight  of  old  men  ? 

A,  Hunger. 

A,  Fair  buildings. 

Q.  What  flesh  is  best? 

Q.  What  is  good  for  a  bald  head? 

A,  That  which  is  sweet. 

A,  A  periwig. 

Q.  What  fish  U  the  best? 

Q,  What  is  good  for  a  weak  sight? 

A,  That  which  is  new  taken. 

A,  Spectacles. 

Q.  Which  is  the  best  lesson  to  thriue? 

Q,  Where  is  the  best  living  in  the  world? 

A.  To  haue  much,  to  spend  little,  and  to  giue  nothing. 

A,  Amongst  quiet  people. 

Q.  What  isa  Plaister  for  all  paines? 

Q.  Where  is  most  dangerous  travelling  ? 

A,  Patience. 

A,  At  Sea. 
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Q.  When  is  it  worst  trrnvdling? 

A, 

A.  When  a  man  is  without  money. 

Q- 

Q.  What  is  the  best  fruit  in  the  world  ? 

A. 

A,  The  fruit  of  fiButh. 

Q- 

Q,  What  is  that  which  is  good  for  any  thing  ? 

A. 

A.  Nothing. 

Q' 

Q,  Whose  is  the  longest  nose  in  the  world? 

A. 

A,  His  that  hangeth  over  every  man's  land. 

Q- 

Q.  What  is  the  most  beloved  in  the  world? 

A. 

A,  Money. 

Q' 

Q.  What  is  the  hardest  to  be  found  in  the  world? 

A. 

A.  Truth. 

Q* 

Q.  What  lie  is  most  unsavoury  in  the  world  ? 

A. 

A.  Chamber-lye. 

Q- 

Q.  What  is  most  distastfiil  in  the  world? 

A, 

A,  Lying. 

Q' 

Q,  What  sound  is  pleasant  to  all  ? 

A. 

A,  A  knell. 

Q- 

Q,  What  is  most  hurtful  to  the  eye-sight? 

A, 

A.  Smoak. 

Q* 

Q.  What  most  grieveth  an  old  man  ? 

A, 

A,  A  wicked  chUd. 

Q- 

Q,  What  most  tormenteth  a  young  man  ? 

A. 

A,  An  unquiet  wife. 

Q.  What  most  troubles  a  rich  man  ? 

Borrowers. 

What  most  vezeth  a  wise  man  ? 

To  be  troubled  with  a  fooL 

What  most  troubles  a  begger? 

A  Louse. 

What  is  ill  to  meet  in  a  morning? 

An  ill  favoured  man. 

What  is  most  irksome  to  a  neat  woman  ? 

To  be  married  to  a  beastly  fellow. 

What  is  most  unwbolsome  in  a  morning? 

Stinking  breath. 

What  is  most  hurtfull  to  bed-ward? 

A  filthy  bedfeUow. 

What  maketh  Monsters  of  men  and  women? 

Pride  in  appaid. 

What  is  the  world? 

A  Map  of  objects. 

What  is  life? 

Blast  of  breath. 

Who  are  as  gray-headed  as  old  men  ? 

Young  men  when  they  powder  their  hair. 

What  women  so  fair  of  colour  as  Ladies? 

Whores  that  paint  their  foces, 

FINIS. 
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NOTE. 


'The  Figure  of  Foure'  was  licensed  to  Nicholas  Ling  in  1597,  'Xo  die  Octobris  For  rather 
Novembris  1597]  Nicholas  Lyng  Entred  for  his  Copie  vnder  master  Warden  mans  hande  a  booke 
called  the  figure  of  ffoure  yj<l-'  (Arber's  Transcript,  in.  96).  Nicholas  Line  was  one  of  Bret<m's 
Publishers.  Prefixed  to  our  reproduction  of  his  'Wit's  Trenchmour'  (iSSjT)  will  be  found  Ling's 
quaint  device  in  the  facsimile  of  title-pa^  But  the  original  and  other  early  impressions  have  utterly 
perished ;  nor  do  any  of  the  bibliographical  authorities  appear  to  have  met  witn  an  exemphur  eailier 
than  that  of  1631  (Ames).  Even  of  this  edition— as  ot  all  others — only  the  'second  part 'has 
survived.  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  indeed  registers  the  first  part  (of  16^1  and  1636)  as  in  the  Bodleian 
among  Burton's  books ;  but  this  is  incorrect  They  are  not  now  and  never  have  been  in  the  Bodleian. 
We  are  thus  limited  to  the  '  second  part '  (1636).  For  this  I  am  indebted  again  to  the  Bodleian.  In 
the  British  Museum  there  is  the  following : — 

THE 

FIGURE 

OF 

FOURE: 

Being  a  New  Booke,  Containing 

many  merry  Conceits,  which 

wfll  yield  both  Pleasure 

and  Profit  to  all  that 

reads  or  heare  it. 

THE  LAST  PART. 

London,  Printed  for  W.  GUbertton,  at 
the  dfne  of  the  Bible  in  Guilt-spur 
Street  without  New-gate,  1654.  (190.  xa  leaves.) 


This  is  a 
the '  second  part 
poem:— 


Street  without  New-gate,  1654.  (190.  xa  leaves.) 

somewhat  imoudent  title-pa^e,  as  it  is  merely  a  reprint,  and  not  a  very  accurate  one,  of 
art '  of  the  little  book,  with  these  additions  and  omissions,    (/i)  Prefixed  is  the  following 

4    .MVW^         «^W^.^i^*      ,«ik.».«*W 


Kind  Friends  and  Neighbours 
which  art  cowu  to  see. 
Or  heare  strange  Newes 

give  eare  a  while  tome: 
Here 's  that  which  cannot  chmse 

hit  maheyon  smile, 
if  you  be  pleased 

to  listen  to  7  awhile, 
'Twos  Written  and  Printed 

for  to  move  Delights 

Affixed  are  these  lines  :— 

Now  courteous  Friends, 
I  hofe  I  have  pleased  you  well. 

In  thts  rare  newes — 
which  I  did  you  tell; 


*THE  PROLOGUE 


And  passe  away 

the  weary  winter  nights  : 
When  Folks  sits  hy  the  fire, 

themselves  to  warme. 
The  reading  of  this  Boohe 

will  doe  no  harme. 
Warme  Clothes,  brave  fira, 

soft  Ale  will  nourisk  blood. 
And  this  same  new  Conceit 

will  doe  you  good. 


I  pray  please  me  as  well, 
draw  forth  your  money. 

All  that  her/s  read 
wil  cost  you  but  a  penny. 


ByL.  P. 


{b)  Nos.  28, 31,  56, 84, 8  J,  86, 92  and  97  are  not  included ;  but  Nos.  100  to  104  are  added.  It  has 
been  deemed  expedient  to  give  them  also.  In  No.  30  this  is  tacked  on  at  the  end — 'and  that  I  am 
too  often  troubled  with ' :  No.  37  is  thus  curtailed : — '  There  be  foure  things  of  much  strength  :  love^ 
health,  wit  and  patience.'  In  No.  67  for  *  abstinence '  is  substituted  '  moderation.'  The  orUiography 
is  moaemised  and  a  number  of  mistakes  made,  e.g.  *  great '  for  *  greater '  in  the  Ejpistle  to  the  Reader, 
and  in  No.  22  '  in  the  winter  season '  stupidly  mis-read  for '  in  the  world.'  Others  need  not  be 
specified.  Mr.  Hazlitt  (Handbook,  s.n.)  says, '  This,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  was  not  by  Breton,  but  by 
Martin  Parker' — tmaware  that  it  is  identical  with  'the  second  part'  (as  supra)  and  with  the  EpisUe 
signed  'N.  B.'  as  common  with  Breton,  and  unmistakeably  Bretonese.  '  L.  P.'  who  edited  the  165^-4 
e£tion  was  certainly  not  Martin  Parker.  We  carefully  adhere  to  the  Bodleian  text  of  1636.  It  is  to  be 
rqretted  that  the  'first  part '  has  disa^ypeared  and  also  that  no  exemplar  of  'The  Figure  of  Three,  or 
a  ratteme  of  Good  Counsell '  (1636)  nas  been  preserved  in  any  public  or  known  private  librarv.  Tills 
b  the  more  tantalising  that  in  Ames,  1760^  lot  3^  the  latter  appears  with  apparently  kindred  oooklets 
on  the '  Figures  of  Five,  Six,  Seven,'  etc.    (HaSuitt,  s.h^  *  Collections  and  Note8.')--G. 


THE 


F  I  G  V  R  E     OF 


FOVRE: 


Wherein    are    sweet    flo- 
wers, gathered  out  of  that 

fruitful!  ground,  that  I  hope 

will  yeeld  pleasure  and 

profit  to  all  sorts  of 

people. 


The  second  Part 


LONDON, 

Printed  for  lohn  Wright,  and  are  to  bee 

sold  at  his  shop  without  Newgate, 

at  the  signe  of  the  Bible. 

1636. 


Co  tl^e  IBeaDev. 


npHis  little  fruit  of  no  little  labour,  gathered  together,  and  bound  vp  in  this  little 
paper,  for  the  better  vse  of  them,  that  can  and  will  consider  of  the  nature  of 
euery  one  of  his  right  kind,  I  kindly  commit  to  your  acceptations,  assuring  my  selfe 
that  being  free  from  taxing  of  any,  and  for  from  abuse,  but  of  abusers  :  hoping  that 
some  will  receiue  good  in  the  memory  of  what  they  reade.  and  no  Horse  will  kicke 
except  his  backe  bee  galled ;  I  leaue  it  to  the  wide  world  to  take  such  fortune  as  will 
fall  out.  And  so,  loth  to  make  a  long  Supper  of  a  little  meat,  wishing  you  to  take  the 
best  and  leave  the  worst,  and  breake  none  of  the  pale,  I  rest, 

Your  well-wilier 
in  a  greater  matter, 
N.  B. 


THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  FIGURE  OF  FOURE. 


T 


I*  T^Here  are  foure  things  graatljr  to  bee  taken 
heed  of :  a  Flje  in  the  eye,  a  bone  in  the 
throat,  a  dog  at  the  heele,  and  a  theefe  in 
the  boose. 

a.  There  are  fonre  bitter  things  that  are  used  but  for 
necessity :  Rubard,  Qall,  worme  wood,  and  a  dogged 
wife. 

3.  There  are  foure  grierous  lacks  to  a  great  many  in 
the  world :  lacke  of  heahh,  lacke  of  wealth,  lacke  of 
wit,  ft  lacke  of  honesty. 

4.  There  bee  foure  espedall  poore  Schollers  in  the 
world  :  Pttty-lbggers,  Quadualvers,  Ballad-makers,  and 
A.  B.  C.  Schoole-masters. 

5.  There  are  foure  things  ill  to  bee  proud  of :  apainted 
fiioe,  a  patcfat  body,  a  pide  coat,  and  a  paltry  wit 

6.  There  are  foure  things  fitire  at  the  first  sight :  new 
books,  fat  horses,  firesh  colours,  and  flickt  faces. 

7.  There  are  foure  strange  men  in  the  workl :  they 
that  make  a  god  of  their  goU,  an  angell  of  the  devill,  a 
paradise  of  their  pleasure,  and  glory  of  their  pride. 

8.  There  are  foure  notes  of  an  excellent  wit :  to  leame 
that  which  is  good,  to  labour  for  that  which  is  necessary, 
to  foresee  a  mischiefe.  and  to  forget  that  which  cannot 
be  recovered. 

9.  There  be  foure  jests  of  wit:  to  hope  for  dead  men's 
goods,  to  trust  to  the  word  of  a  bankrupt,  to  be  in  loue 
with  a  lewde  Queane.  and  to  td  newes  after  a  Carrier. 

la  There  be  foure  things  very  uncomfortable  :  to  lye 
in  bed  and  cannot  sleepe,  to  sit  at  meat  and  have  no 
stomacke,  to  see  musicke  and  cannot  heare  it.  and  to 
want  mony  and  cannot  come  to  it. 

xs.  There  are  foure  persons  not  to  be  beleeved :  a 
hono-oouraer  when  he  sweares,  a  whore  when  shee 
weepes.  a  lawyer  when  he  pleads  fislse.  and  a  traveller, 
when  he  teb  wonders. 

xa.  There  are  foure  persons  not  to  be  trusted:  afoole, 
a  flatterer,  an  Atheist,  and  an  enemy. 

13.  There  are  foure  ill  houses  to  goe  into :  a  smoUe 
house,  a  rotten  house,  a  lowsie  house,  and  a  bawdy 


14.  There  are  foure  things  very  hurtfoll  for  the  sto- 
madce :  raw  flesh,  stale  fish,  musty  bread,  and  sowre 
drinke. 

15.  There  are  foure  silly  fooles  in  the  world :  heethat 
followes  a  shaddow,  starts  a  flea,  drowns  an  Ede,  and 
makes  love  to  a  picture. 

16.  There  are  foure  great  trials  of  wit :  to  chuse  a 
fiiend  and  keepe  him,  to  oonceale  adversity  with  patience, 
to  bee  thrifty  without  couetousnesse,  and  to  live  out  of 
the  feare  of  the  Law. 

17.  There  are  foure  suspitions  of  a  perfect  wit :  to 
trust  unfoithfullnesse,  to  shew  unthankfolnesse,  to 
advance  unworthinesse,  and  to  nourish  wickednesse. 

18.  There  are  foure  great  Cyphers  in  the  world  :  hee 
that  is  lame  among  dancers,  dumbe  among  Lawyers, 
dull  among  Schollers,  and  rude  amongst  Courtiers. 

19.  Foure  kinds  of  men  may  be  well  spared :  a 
swaggerer  among  dvill  people,  a  theefe  among  true 
men,  an  Atheist  among  the  religious,  and  a  Jew  among 

90.  Foure  sorts  of  people  are  very  troublesome:  fooles 
among  wisemen,  borrowers  among  rich  men,  cowards 
among  souldiers,  and  beggars  amongst  Courtiers. 

ax.  There  are  foure  wicked  kinds  of  scofiiers :  they  that 
soofie  at  the  honest,  at  the  wise,  at  the  learned,  or  at  the 
poore. 

aa.  There  be  foure  knaves  much  dealt  withall  in  the 
world :  the  Knave  of  Clubs,  the  Knave  of  Harts,  the 
Knave  of  Spades,  and  the  Knave  of  Diamonds. 

33.  There  are  foure  base  professfons :  a  Wittall,  a 
Cuckold,  a  Bawd,  and  a  Bagger. 

34.  There  are  foure  dose-catchers  in  the  world :  a 
Rat-catcher,  a  Moule-catcher,  a  Foole-catcfaer.  and  a 
Cony-catcher. 

35.  There  are  foure  chiefe  lights :  the  light  of  Sense, 
the  light  of  Reason,  the  light  of  Grace,  and  the  light  of 
Glory. 

a6.  There  are  foure  sundry  kindes  of  Loues :  the  love 
of  God,  the  love  of  men,  the  love  of  women,  and  the  love 
of  children. 
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27.  Foure  kinds  of  men  hatefull  in  a  Common-wealth : 
a  Parasite,  an  Hypocrite,  a  Mutiner,  and  a  Mur- 
therer. 

38.  Foure  idle  kindes  of  exercise:  riming,  riding, 
raging,  and  running  on  errands. 

99.  There  are  foure  great  sokers  of  a  man's  estate : 
long  sicknesse,  a  costly  wife,  a  sleepie  eye,  and  a  proud 
prodigall  spirit 

3a  There  are  foure  ill  wayes  for  a  theefe :  the  way  to 
the  prison,  the  way  to  the  ludge,  the  way  to  the  Gal- 
lowes  and  the  way  to  helL 

31 .  There  are  foure  things  foolishly  proud :  a  Peacocke 
that  is  proud  of  his  taile,  for  he  must  molt  it  once  every 
yeare ;  an  Hart  that  is  proud  of  his  homes,  for  he  must 
mew  them  once  a  yeare,  a  Cuckoe  that  is  proud  of  her 
note,  for  she  sings  but  once  a  yeare  ;  and  an  Oake  that 
is  proud  of  his  leafe,  for  it  fals  once  a  yeare. 

33.  There  are  foure  terrible  sounds  in  the  world  :  the 
report  of  a  Cannon,  a  clap  of  thunder,  the  doome  of  a 
ludge,  and  the  scolding  of  a  shrewd  woman. 

33.  There  are  foure  naturall  skippers :  a  Flea,  a  FVog, 
a  Grashopper,  and  a  Cat 

34.  There  are  foure  chiefe  smellers :  Deere,  Dogs, 
Ravens,  and  Smell-feasts. 

35.  There  are  foure  things  sddome  seene:  a  beggar 
to  grow  rich,  an  Usurer  to  grow  bountifuU,  a  foole  to 
grow  wise,  and  a  baggage  to  become  honest 

36.  There  are  foure  creatures  of  more  charge  than 
profit:  Parrats,  Monkies,  fysting  dogs  and  fidling 
wenches. 

37.  Foure  pitifiill  objects  to  a  good  eye :  a  wise  man 
disttacted,  a  City  ruined,  a  ship  on  fire,  and  an  Annie 
defeated. 

38.  Foure  kindes  of  fine  fooles  :  hee  that  thinkes  him- 
selfe  wise  and  is  not,  he  that  spends  all  to  be  thought 
bountifull,  he  that  pines  himsdfe  to  leave  to  another, 
and  he  that  beleeves  a  Quean's  love. 

39.  There  bee  foure  things  of  mudi  strength  in  the 
world  :  love  with  the  religious,  for  it  upholds  the  soole : 
health  with  the  laborious,  for  it  upholds  the  body ;  learn- 
ing with  the  studious,  for  it  upholds  the  wit ;  and 
patience  with  the  gracious,  for  it  upholds  the  spirit 

40.  Foure  excellent  vertues  in  a  Virgin:  Silence, 
Humility,  Constande,  and  Devotion. 

41.  Foure  great  blessings  to  a  wife  :  a  modest  eye,  a 
kind  spirit,  a  painefiill  hand,  and  a  true  heart 

4a.  Foure  notes  of  a  divine  nature :  to  regard  him 
whome  the  world  scometh,  to  love  him  whom  the  world 
hateth,  to  hdp  him  whom  the  world  hurteth,  and  to 
advance  him  ^om  the  world  overthroweth. 

43.  There  are  foure  chiefe  notes  of  a  good  huswife : 
early  rising,  dose  gathering,  safe  keeping,  and  weU 
bestowing. 

44.  There  are  foure  things  goe  commonly  together : 


a  fleering  fiue,  a  leering  eye,  a  flatering  tongae,  and  a 
false  heart 

45.  There  are  foure  fearefoll  Judgements :  sudden 
madnesse,  sudden  wane,  sudden  mine,  and  sodden 
death. 

46.  Foure  kindes  of  Vermine  doe  very  much  hurt 
where  they  come  :  Mice  among  cheese,  Weecds  among 
Conies,  Monies  among  Gardens,  and  Whoores  among 
Gallants. 

47.  Foure  things  are  tedious  to  many  good  mindes  : 
a  long  tale,  a  long  winter,  a  long  lasting,  and  a  long 
voyage. 

48.  Foure  things  weary  out  a  good  mlnde :  imploy- 
ment  without  reward,  oppressions  without  rdeefe,  cmell 
creditors,  and  importunate  beggers. 

49.  Foure  things  to  be  taken  heed  of :  an  iatmding 
friend,  a  flattering  servant,  a  wanton  wife,  and  a  wicked 
neighbour. 

50.  There  be  foure  chiefe  horses  for  service:  the 
courser  for  the  souldier,  the  Hadmey  for  the  post,  the 
Cart-horse  for  the  Farmer,  and  the  Hobbi-horse  for  the 
Morris-danoe. 

51.  Foure  men  to  be  banished  all  good  company :  a 
Iyer,  a  swearer,  a  quareUer,  and  a  tale-tdler. 

53.  Foure  kindes  of  women  much  set  a  worke :  a  mid- 
wife, a  milke-maid,  a  maiket-woman,  and  a  meale- 
woman. 

53.  Foure  kinds  of  deanly  wenches :  a  dairy  wench,  a 
shop  wench,  a  needle  wench,  and-a  starch  wench. 

54.  Foure  kinds  of  black  men :  a  Moore,  a  Collier,  a 
Smith,  and  a  Scullion. 

55.  Foure  white  women :  the  Lady  White,  Mistris 
White,  Good-wife  White,  and  Widdow  White. 

56.  Foure  high  tfiings  to  looke  upon :  a  high  man,  a 
high  Constable,  a  high  Steeple,  and  a  high  May^pole. 

57.  Foure  needfiill  eyes  in  a  Taveme :  an  eye  to  the 
guest,  an  eye  to  the  plate,  an  eye  to  the  score,  and  an 
eye  to  the  doore. 

58.  Foure  things  goe  through  many  things :  wit,  art. 
experience,  and  mony. 

59.  Foure  dayes  wdoome  to  Sdiollers:  Christmas 
day,  Shrove-tuesday,  Easter-day,  and  Whitsunday. 

6a  Foure  kindes  of  men  not  to  bee  stood  against : 
Princes  and  Potentates,  Judges  and  Generals. 

61.  Foure  things  grievously  empty :  a  head  without 
braines,  a  wit  without  judgement,  a  hean  without 
honesty,  and  a  purse  without  money. 

62i  Foure  diseases  hardly  to  be  cured :  the  gout  in  an 
old  man,  the  green-sicknesse  in  a  woman,  the  fiude  in 
an  old  horse,  and  the  rot  in  a  sheep. 

63.  Foure  chiefe  comforts  to  the  sense  of  nature: 
health,  liberty,  mirth,  and  money. 

64.  Foure  chiefe  nuts  in  the  world  :  the  Chest-out,  the 
Wall-nut,  the  Small-nut,  and  the  soft  nut. 
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65.  Foure  chiefe  musicall  birds:  the  Nighthingale, 
the  LArke,  the  Linnet,  and  the  Robbin-red-brest. 

6di  Foure  fine  little  labourers  :  the  Bee,  the  Ant,  the 
Silke-worme,  and  Spider. 

67.  Foure  kindes  of  beastly  men  in  the  world :  a 
gfattton,  a  drunkard,  a  lecher,  and  a  bawd. 

68.  Foure  kindes  of  theeves  worthy  to  be  hanged : 
horse  stealers,  cut-purses,  house-breakers,  and  pick- 
pockets. 

69.  Foure  things  good  in  a  goose :  her  quils  for  pens, 
her  feathers  for  pillowes,  her  flesh  for  the  dish,  and  her 
grease  for  the  ache. 

70.  Foure  excellent  medicines  for  many  diseases : 
abstinence,  exercise,  mirth  and  patience. 

71.  Foure  things  ill  for  a  Carrier  :  leane  horse,  hard 
Cure,  foule  weather,  and  foggy  women. 

7a.  Foure  great  in-liers  :  a  woman  that  lies  in  child- 
bed, a  knave  that  lies  in  wait,  a  whore  that  lies  in  a  sweat, 
and  a  mad-man  that  lies  in  Bedlam. 

73.  Foure  present  eases  for  foure  great  paines :  to 
scratch  for  the  itch,  to  breake  wind  for  the  coUick,  to 
pisse  for  the  stone,  and  to  sweat  for  the  cold. 

74.  There  are  foure  kindes  of  ugly  objects :  a  scabbie 
lade,  a  mangy  dog,  a  lowsie  knave,  and  a  pockie 
whore. 

75.  Foure  chiefe  Doves  in  the  world  :  the  Turtle-dove, 
the  Wood-dove,  the  Ring-dove,  and  the  House-dove. 

76.  Foure  perilous  snares  to  fall  into  :  the  snare  of  an 
Usurer,  the  snare  of  a  lewd  woman,  the  snare  of  a  flat- 
terer, and  the  snare  of  the  Devill. 

77.  Foure  strange  sports :  to  see  a  Beare  hunt  a  ¥rfld 
ducke,  an  Ape  kisse  an  Owle,  a  Goose  bite  a  Fox,  and  a 
Squirrell  hunt  a  Coney. 

78.  Foure  sweet  Trades  in  a  Citie :  Sugar-men,  Com- 
fit-makers, Perfumers  and  Nose-gay-makers. 

79.  Foure  speedie  passengers  in  the  world  :  a  bird 
thorow  the  aire,  a  ship  thorow  the  sea,  a  word  from  the 
mouth  and  a  thought  from  the  minde. 

8a  Foure  round  walkers  in  the  world :  a  wheele,  a 
spindle,  a  bowie,  and  a  milstone. 

8x.  Foure  tokens  of  foule  weather :  aches  in  the  limbs, 
sleepinesse  in  the  head,  sweating  of  stones,  and  darkenes 
of  weather. 

83.  Foure  tokens  of  faire  weather :  when  the  Robia- 
red-brest  sings  early,  when  the  Bee  workes  earnestly, 
when  the  Spider  keepes  home,  and  the  Swallow  flies 
merrily. 

83.  Foure  creatures  are  great  spoylers  where  they 
come :  Hogs  among  pease,  Deere  among  come.  Cats 
among  milk-pans,  and  Whales  among  Herrings. 

84.  Foure  Kings  without  Kingdomes :  the  King  of 
Man.  the  King  of  Portugall,  a  King  in  a  play,  and  a 
painted  King. 

85.  Foure  strange  things  to  be  deciphered :  a  man 


and  no  man,  threw  a  stone  and  no  stone,  at  a  bird  and 
no  bird,  in  a  tree  and  no  tree. 

86.  Foure  interpretations  of  these  foure  things :  a 
man  and  no  man  was  an  Eunuch,  and  therefore  no 
man :  the  stOe  was  a  pumice,  the  bird  was  a  Bat,  and 
the  tree  was  an  Elder  tree. 

87.  Foure  hard  dayes  in  the  yeare :  Good-fiiday  for 
Schollers,  for  then  they  fast :  Ash-wednesday  for  Papists, 
for  then  they  must  be  whipt ;  rent-day  for  poore  folks, 
for  then  they  must  pay  their  Landlords ;  and  the 
Execution-day  for  Theeves,  for  then  they  must  be 
hanged. 

88.  Foiure  things  much  talkt  of,  and  little  found : 
>^nsedome,  Vertue,  Honesty,  and  Conscience. 

89.  Foure  creatures  goe  willingly  to  their  businesse : 
a  Bride  to  Church,  a  boy  to  breckfut,  an  heire  to  his 
land,  and  a  sweet-heart  to  his  loue. 

90.  Foure  things  are  soone  out :  a  candle  out  of  his 
light,  a  foole  out  of  his  tale,  an  eye  out  of  his  sight,  and 
a  prodigall  out  of  his  patrimony. 

91.  Foure  things  ill  for  the  earth  :  a  winter's  thunder, 
a  summer's  firost,  a  long  drought,  and  a  sudden  floud. 

93.  Foure  things  pretily  described :  a  whore  by  her 
leering,  a  setter  by  his  peering,  a  parasite  by  his  fleering, 
and  an  epicure  by  his  cheering. 

93.  Foure  vile  things  in  nature :  to  be  unkinde  to  a 
wife,  unnaturall  to  a  child,  untrue  to  a  Master,  unthank- 
fuU  unto  a  friend. 

94.  Foure  offenders  not  to  be  pardoned :  he  that  will 
not  be  admonished,  he  that  will  outface  a  lye,  he  that 
wiU  not  amend,  and  he  that  delights  in  his  wicked- 
nesse. 

95.  Foure  costly  spots  in  the  world  :  the  spots  on  the 
cards,  the  spots  on  the  dice,  the  spots  on  embroyderies, 
and  the  spots  on  ill  tongues. 

96.  Foure  men  needfull  in  an  armie :  a  good  Com- 
mander, a  good  Scout,  a  good  Sentinell,  and  a  good 
Gunner. 

97.  Foure  things  chiefly  necessary  in  peace :  a  good 
King,  a  good  Counsell,  a  good  soile,  and  good  Sub- 
jects. 

98.  Foure  ill  things  in  Musicke :  to  play  out  of  time, 
or  out  of  tune,  false  strings,  and  bad  instruments. 

99.  Foure  things  good  aboue  all :  God,  his  Word,  his 
grace,  and  Glory. 

loa  Foure  excellent  properties  belonging  to  honest 
men :  to  be  faithfuU  in  promise,  to  be  true  in  perform- 
ance, to  be  Resonable  in  their  actions,  and  to  be  charit- 
able to  the  poore. 

xor.  There  are  foure  sharp  weapons  that  wound 
deeply  when  they  come :  the  eye  of  a  Cockatrice,  the 
sting  of  a  Viper,  the  point  of  a  Rapier,  and  the  tongue 
of  a  scoulding  quean. 

X02.  There  are  foure  things  odious  to  behold :  to  see 
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a  servant  Ride  and  his  Master  go  on  foote,  to  see  a 
Kitchen-maid  goe  finer  then  her  Mistris,  to  see  a  Knate 
take  the  wal  of  a  Gentleman,  and  to  see  a  Begger-wench 
in  a  black  bagge. 


103.  Foure  things  good  in  winter:  good  fire,  good 
company,  good  liquor,  and  money  to  pay  Ibct. 

104.  Foore  soms  are  voy  good  for  a  Bookcsdkr : 
some  wares,  some  customers,  some  money. 


FINIS. 
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NOTE. 

The  only  known  copy  of  *  Wonders  worth  the  hearing '  was  purchased 
at  Jolle/s  Sale  for  £2%,  los.  for  the  British  Museum.     It  is  a  thin  small 


'  quarto  of  32  pp.— G. 


WONDERS 

WORTH    THE 


HEARING 


Which  being  read  or  heard  in  a 

Winters  euening  by  a  goodjire,  or  a  Sum- 

mers  morning,  in  the  greene  fields :  may  serue  both  to 
purge  melancholy  from  the  minde,  &  grosse 

humours  from  the  body. 

Pleasant  for  youth,  recreatiue  for  age,  profi- 
table for  all,  and  not  hurtfuU  to  any. 


LONDON 

Printed  for  Iohn  Tappe,  and  are  to  be  solde 

at  his  shop  on  Tower  hill  neere  the  Bulwarke 

gate.     1602. 


To  my  honest  and  kinde  louing  friend,  Ma  Iohn  Cradocke 
Cutler,  at  his  house  without  Temple  Barre :  health,  hearts- 
ease y  and  et email  happines. 


affection  to  all  good  spirits,  and  mine  the  worst  of  many,  hath  made  me  preferre  your  knowne  Idndnes. 
before  the  shadow  of  idle  showes :  a  Scholler  I  holde  jron  none,  bat  I  know  you  understand  English,  and 
can  conceipt  an  honest  meaning,  better  then  a  faralne  foil  of  more  busines :  and  therefore  in  my  loue,  haue 
giuen  you  this  finite  of  my  thoughts  labours :  In  which,  since  Dhiinitie  is  too  deepe,  Vertue  will  not  sell,  Law  is 
costlie,  and  Poetrie  is  too  common  ;  Histories  are  tedious.  State  matters  are  too  high,  and  loue  is  growne  a  laughing 
iest :  I  haue  thought  good  (leaning  all  idle  humours)  to  fall  onely  vpon  a  few  wonders :  In  the  discourse  whereof 
(I  doubt  not)  but  you  shall  finde  a  little  glimmering  of  the  light  of  my  better  loue  :  To  the  assurance  whereof,  without 
fraude  or  further  delay,  I  haue  heereunio  set  downe  my  name,  this  as  of  December.  i6oa. 


Your  affectionate  poore  friend. 


Nich,  Breton, 


roo 


OOQ 


Co  tl^e  jKeaDet. 


I  Wonder  with  what  tytle  to  fit  you,  gentle,  wise,  or 
fonde  and  scoffing  Reader,  but  in  the  hope  of  the 
best,  I  will  b^gin,  with :  Gentle  Reader,  let  me  intreate 
you  not  to  wonder  at  me  for  writing  of  Wonders,  for 
there  is  nothing  common,  that  is  currant,  but  money, 
and  that  is  growne  so  scant  with  a  number,  that  many  a 
one  wonder,  what  kinde  of  thing  it  is :  but,  because  I 
haue  little  to  doe  with  it,  I  wiU  speake  little  of  it,  and 
onely  tel  you  that  it  was  my  hap  to  light  on  a  few  odde 
Wonders,  that  being  vnhappily  set  downe,  might  passe 
away  a  little  idle  time  to  lodce  on.  Now,  hoping  that 
some  mad-head  in  the  world,  might  haue  as  much 


leysure  to  read  as  I  haue  had  [to]  write :  I  haue  thought 
good,  to  those  good  people,  to  conunit  the  perusing 
of  this  little  wonderfull  piece  of  worice :  wherein,  if  they 
finde  nothing  that  may  please  them,  I  shall  wonder  at 
my  wit :  if  any  doth  like  them.  I  shall  wonder  what  it 
is,  and  thinke  the  better  of  it  when  I  know  it.  In  the 
meane  time,  least  you  wonder  too  much  at  me,  to  make 
such  a  doe  about  nothing  :  I  will  leaue  my  wonders  to 
]rour  ooniectures,  and  my  loue  to  your  kinde  feuours : 
and  so  rest  as  I  haue  reason. 

Your  friend, 

N.  B. 


Merry    JVonders. 


r.< 


■K^'  -; 


Leene  nisbes  M.  Francisco  it  is  a  wonder  to 
see  you  heere  in  this  Country  :  why,  I  was 
afraide  you  had  been  so  out  of  charity  with 
your  enemyes,  that  you  had  been  ahnost 
outof  loue  with  your  frends  :  but  I  am  glad,  that  hauing 
wished  for  you  so  long,  I  shall  yet  enioy  you  at  lasL 

FhuL  Master  Lorilh^  I  doe  wonder  at  your  won- 
dring,  for  though  I  am  contented  to  be  helde  a  man,  yet 
I  would  be  loath  to  be  worse  natured  then  a  dogge :  for 
I  am  in  charity  with  al  the  world,  though  I  am  not  in 
loue  with  mine  owne  shadowe :  but  to  your  purpose, 
can  you  eyther  teU  me  what  loue  or  a  friends  is? 

Lor.  Indeed  they  are  two  Wonders  in  this  world, 
for  men  are  so  full  of  malice,  and  women  haue  so  little 
iiadth,  that  a  friend  is  like  a  Pkccmxt  and  a  fitithfull 
woman  like  a  blacke  Swanne. 

FVan.  Now  fie  man,  you  are  too  mudi  to  blame,  to 
make  a  wonder  of  nothii^,  for  friendship  is  the  grace  of 
Reason,  and  loue  is  the  ioy  of  life :  and  therefore  rather 
wonder  at  reasons  disgrace,  in  the  breadi  of  friendship, 
and  at  the  nature  of  life  without  loue,  then  to  see  a  true 
friend  or  a  faithf^  louer. 

Lor.  But,  is  it  not  then  a  wonder  to  thinke  what 
should  be,  and  see  what  is,  for  loue  is  become  a  riddle, 
and  friendship  a  dreame,  where  hee  may  wonder  at  his 
fortune,  who  findes  that  he  lookes  for. 

Fran.  Well,  I  peroeiue  it  were  a  wonder  to  remooue 
you  from  your  wondering  at  these  wonders :  but  is 
there  nothing  to  be  wondered  at,  but  loue  and  friend- 
ship? 

Lor.  Nay,  would  you  not  rather  say,  that  I  wonder 
to  heare  of  so  much,  and  finde  so  little  ?  But  leaning 
to  trouble  our  sehies  longer  with  these  toyes  which  are 
beoome  such  wonders,  as  are  too  sOdoma  to  be  seene : 
let  me  intreate  you  a  Uttle  to  discourse  of  such  wonders 
as  you  haue  met  withall.  in  your  last  tranaile  abroad  : 
and  what  I  haue  seene  at  home  (that  may  be  worth  the 
hearing)  I  wiU  tell  you. 

PnuiL  Content  is  pleased  and  therefore  not  to  bume 
daylight,  yov  shal  heare :  at  my  Ibst  arriuaU  in  a  oer- 
taine  country  (which  for  some  causes,  I  will  omit  to 
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name)  it  was  my  hap  to  come  into  a  very  faire  towne. 
or  rather  Citty,  where  I  saw  the  houses  strong  and 
beautifull,  the  shops  richly  furnished,  handsome  men, 
and  faire  women,  well  apparelled  and  well  counten- 
aunced,  so  that  there  was  almost  nothing  wanting  that 
might  seeme  to  make  a  happy  state  :  but  it  is  wonderfbll 
to  thinke,  what  a  worid  of  vnhappines  lined  within  the 
walles  of  this  Citty :  for  wealth  which  should  haue  made 
men  bountifuU  and  charitable,  made  them  so  proude  and 
miserable,  that  the  poore  wretdies  were  morier  with  a 
crust,  then  the  rich  with  a  world  of  treasure  :  the  ftiie, 
which  promised  much  grace,  were  so  enuious,  so  proude, 
and  so  ritious,  that  I  wonder  how  so  great  a  beauty  to 
the  body,  should  breed  so  foule  a  blot  to  the  soule? 

Lor.  Alas,  nature  is  subiect  to  weaknesse,  and  there- 
fore beare  with  a  little  imperfection  :  age  will  teach  re- 
pentance, and  sorrow  is  a  salue  for  sinne  :  and  therefore 
pray  rather  for  the  correction  of  reason,  then  wonder  at 
the  corruption  of  nature  :  but  onwards  with  the  rest  of 
your  wonders. 

Fran.  Oh  Sir,  excuse  is  no  satisfiiction,  though  con- 
trition be  gratious,  the  sinne  of  youth  makes  the  shame 
of  age,  and  he  that  is  bountlfiill  at  his  death,  is  better  in 
the  graue  then  in  the  world  :  but  I  will  leaue  to  argue 
further  vpon  the  case,  and  goe  onward  with  my  course. 
When  I  had  wondered  a  while  at  particular  points,  in 
particular  persons,  I  began  to  wonder  at  the  sute  of  the 
gouemment,  for  so  farre  as  I  could  leuill  at  it  with  the 
eye  of  my  simple  iudgement,  the  chiefest  matten  were 
wonderfully  well  ruled,  lawes  were  eicecuted  according 
to  the  estate  of  the  offenders  :  If  he  were  poore,  hee 
was  made  an  example :  if  rich,  hee  was  made  a  profit, 
a  profit  to  the  common  wealth,  to  take  away  the  riches 
of  one  that  might  haue  been  hurt  to  many :  and  the 
poore.  an  example  to  the  poore,  to  take  waning  rather 
to  worke  then  to  want,  for  feare  by  such  offence  to 
reoehie  the  Iflce  punishment  of  like  presumption  :  But 
when  I  considered  of  the  consdenoe  that  was  charged 
with  the  burthen  of  bkmd,  I  woadred  how  the  hang 
man  could  sleep  for  feare  of  the  deuill  at  his  elbow : 
And  againe,  I  wonder  not  a  Uttle  at  the  folly  of  the 
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wflftil,  to  bring  thdr  wittes  to  tucfa  oonlusion,  that 
neither  reason  nor  obsemation  could  take  more  place  in 
their  apprehention  ? 

Lor.  Oh  Master  Fraunca  the  misery  of  this  time  is 
great,  and  the  lawes  had  need  of  execution,  for  else  the 
begger  with  his  creeping,  and  the  churle  with  his  brib- 
ing, would  so  ooosen  pitty  with  cunning,  that  lustioe 
should  become  a  lest,  and  common  wealths  would  be 
ouerthrowne :  and  since  penury  to  the  rich,  is  as  great  a 
plague,  as  death  is  to  the  poore,  let  the  churle  whine 
and  the  begger  hang,  or  both  kame  to  be  honest  men : 
but  to  the  purpose,  if  you  haue  not  borne  Office  your 
sdfe,  speake  not  of  a  Magistrate,  least  your  wonder 
prooue  a  trifle,  when  the  secret  is  wdl  considered. 

FVan.  True  but  who  would  not  wonder  to  see  wise 
men  so  foolish,  the  wealthy  to  mad,  and  the  poore  to 
desperate,  that  the  fidse  God  of  gold  should  so  bewitdi 
the  hart  of  man,  as  to  make  the  sentence  of  law  to  cot 
off  the  lyne  of  life  :  But  to  confiesse  a  troth.  I  thinke 
God  hath  his  working  in  all  things,  and  thenefore  it  it 
but  a  folly  to  wonder  at  any  thing :  and  therefore  Icane  all 
thinges  to  his  will,  who  doth  all  things  to  his  gkwy,  and 
to  goe  on  with  my  wonders,  I  will  tell  you  :  It  was  my 
happe  to  trauaile  into  a  country  towne  or  pretty  village, 
where  I  lodged  in  an  Inne,  at  the  signe  of  the  wikie 
goose  :  where,  walking  in  the  bad»  side,  I  saw  a  dosen 
of  pretty  fine  chickins,  when  looking  wdl  upon  them, 
an  mhappy  boy,  (meaning  to  play  the  knaue  Unddy 
with  me)  tdde  mee,  that  in  the  morning  all  those  diidcens 
would  be  Lamhes :  Ooe  to  boy  quoth  I,  doe  not  lye  I 
pray  thee  :  In  truth  Sir  (quoth  be)  it  is  true :  at  the 
first  (a  little  conceaHAg  my  displeasure  coocdoed  against 
the  boy)  I  wondred  at  his  speech,  but  in  the  morning  I 
found  it  true :  and  was  not  this  a  wonder? 

Lor.  No  mary  Sir,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  goodman 
of  the  house  bdng  called  Lawihe,  but  the  chickens 
should  be  all  Lamhes :  but  since  you  are  entred  in 
merry  wonders  to  beguHe  your  filends  with  a  lest,  let 
mee  tdl  you  a  little  of  some  of  my  home  wonders. 

Fran.  With  all  my  heart :  the  more  the  better,  one 
for  an  other. 

Lor.  In  the  towne  where  I  dwdl,  we  haue  a  pretty 
Corporation,  where  among  many  poore  Officers,  M. 
Constable  is  no  meane  man,  espedally  vpon  a  Festiual 
day,  when  he  hath  his  Tipstaff  in  his  hid,  and  the  Stockes 
at  his  doore :  now  it  fell  out  one  day  that  the  cfaiefe  of 
the  Parish  haning  a  meeting  at  the  Church,  this  honest 
man  (at  least,  so  reputed  of  the  simple  sort)  potting  on 
his  best  countenanjoe,  and  taking  his  place  amongst  the 
best  of  his  ndghboors :  it  Idl  oot,  that  in  the  hearing  of 
a  controuersie  betweene  two  sorrye  fellowes,  about  the 
pounding  of  a  white  Mare,  whither  hf  law  U  might  be 
done  or  not,  one  gluing  his  opinion  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other  vpon  the  other :  at  last  the  Constable  ghiing  a 


sore  speech  against  the  poore  men,  that  the  one  for  his 
crueky,  in  that  he  had  almost  stavered  the  Mare  in  the 
pound,  and  the  other  for  his  folly,  to  let  her  stray  into 
his  ndghbors  ground,  should  be  set  in  the  stockes,  and 
there  to  stay  till  they  were  made  friendes,  without  ferther 
trying  of  the  law  :  had  no  sooner  ended  his  speedi,  and 
from  a  man  became  a  Hog :  and  was  not  this  a  wonder? 

Fran.  A  great  one,  but  thai  Lawrence  Hogge,  if  it 
be  he  that  I  take  it  you  speake  of,  who  was  the  last  yeere 
Constableof  yourHundreth,  waseueragoodryder,  and 
therefore  had  euer  more  pitty  on  one  good  paced  Mare, 
then  two  roaned  cnrtalles :  but  if  your  Trendmiore  bee 
done,  let  me  beare  if  3rou  haue  such  another  daunce  ? 

Lor.  Nay  hf  your  leane  sir,  I  will  first  heare  you  ■• 
good  as  your  word,  one  for  an  other  till  the  Sonne  goe 
downe,  and  then  put  vp. 

Fran.     Content,  wd  remembred,  then  let  me  tell 
you :  in  a  certain  Post  towne,  where  it  was  my  hap  to 
lodge  for  some  fewe  dayes,  it  was  my  chaunce  diners 
times  to  meete  with  a  struige  creature,  in  the  shape  ofa 
man,  of  idiome  one  day  standing  at  a  doore  all  akxie^ 
I  tooke  good  notice :  of  stature,  hee  was  neyther  abooe 
the  Moone,  nor  beneath  the  Earth,  but  in  the  middle 
region  of  the  proportion  of  man,  mary  for  his  feoe  it  was 
made  like  one  of  the  foure  windes  in  a  Mappe  that 
should  blowe  ouer  the  stoutest  May-pole  in  a  Coun- 
try :  a  payre  of  staring  eyes,  that  would  looke  three 
myle  bqrond  Mount  Noddy,  and  a  mouth  hell  wide, 
that  would  sweare  like  a  denill :  but  for  that  he  would 
not  be  troubled  with  too  mudi  hayrc,  hee  had  forsworae 
a  beard :  of  complexion,  like  rusty  Baoon,  and  nosed 
like  the  snoute  of  an  okle  Beare :  necked  like  a  Bull, 
shouklred  like  a  Miller,  and  legged  like  the  Mill-poast : 
and  for  an  arme,  had  it  not  beene  iniured  with  a  rewme 
(that  he  tooke  with  a  hot  seruioe  in  a  moorish  Country) 
hee  had  beene  able  with  a  little  hdpe,  to  bane  throwne 
a  lowse  ouer  his  shoulder :  apparelled  he  was  like  a 
decayed  Souldier,  and  yet  kept  a  march  in  the  streett, 
as  though  hee  had  ledde  more  then  ment  to  follow  him : 
Now  this  lusty  gallant,  that  gane  the  wall  to  no  man, 
but  vpon  condition  of  a  quarreQ  nor  put  off  his  cap  to 
any  man,  but  of  whome  hee  ment  to  borrow  money : 
hauing  passed  a  fewe  dayes  in  sudi  a  pride,  as  fewe  of 
good  fashion  could  away  withall,  wanting  meanes  to 
supply  his  wantes,  fell  in  hand  (after  many  shiftes)  to  try 
the  trade  of  the  high  way:  where  haning  made  so  many^ 
happy  purdiases,  as  would  haue  paide  for  a  good  Coppy- 
holde,  would  not  gine  oner  his  diase  till  hee  was  taken 
napping  in  his  hunting  :  it  fell  out,  that  being  oner 
takai  in  his  match,  or  ouer-matched  in  his  taking,  hee 
was  taken  hoMe  of  by  the  Officer  and  brought  before  a 
lustice  for  a  FeDon,  from  whome  to  the  prison,  and  to 
by  degrees  to  the  gaJlowes :  now,  where  before  that  time 
hee  WM  hdde  for  a  gallant  fdkiw,  and  a  proper  man. 
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hee  no  sooner  came  to  execution,  but  bee  became  pre- 
sently a  Wolfe :  and  was  not  tbis  a  great  wonder  ? 

Lor.  Trae,  if  it  bad  not  beene  Haukin  Wal/k,  the 
swaggering  rascall  of  bempe  Alley,  but  I  wonder  hee 
lived  so  long  unhanged,  who  had  deserued  it  so  often  : 
but  tis  no  matter,  let  him  goe,  I  am  sure  you  are  lyke 
to  heare  as  good  a  Morris  daunoe  from  my  Pype,  and 
therefore  haue  at  you :  In  the  Citty  where  I  vse  to 
make  my  housholde  prouision  for  the  yeare,  it  was  my 
happe  in  the  Inne  where  I  lay,  to  bee  lodged  next  wall 
to  a  minikin  girle,  broder  betwixt  the  eyes  then  the 
hedes :  This  dainty  come-to-it,  thinking  her  brasse 
good  siluer,  in  an  humour  (twenty  yeeres  short  of  her  age) 
would  forsooth  (to  continue  or  encrease  her  beautye)  vse 
all  the  arte,  that  eyther  the  Phisition  or  the  F^njmter 
could  helpe  her  for  her  auayle :  and  to  note  the  variety 
of  the  oountenaunoes,  shee  would  in  a  glasse,  teach  ha 
ill  fauoured  &oe  to  put  on  :  (it  was  a  wonder  to  thinke 
vpon)  one  while  she  would  looke  as  demurely,  as  a 
Rabbet  that  had  newly  washed  her  &oe  in  a  deawy 
morning :  by  and  by  shee  would  drawe  the  great  Uppes 
of  a  wyde  mouth  so  neere  together,  that  it  was  very 
much  like  the  necke  of  an  Oxes  bladder,  and  yet  with  that 
&oe  would  shee  so  simper  it  as  though  shee  would  put 
the  Millers  Mare  quite  out  of  countenance :  by  and  by» 
she  wold  leere  a  side  like  a  Beare  whelp,  and  with  a 
trice  she  would  frowne,  as  though  she  were  sicke  of  the 
frets :  tume  her  head,  and  she  would  laugh,  as  if  she 
had  been  tickled  in  the  lower  ribbes :  but  after  many  dT 
these  faces,  she  would  at  last  stand  a  tip-toe,  and  vaunt 
it  like  the  Queene  of  Spades  :  but  if  she  tried  to  mak  a 
curtsie,  why  maide  Marian  in  a  Maurice  daunce,  would 
put  her  downe  for  a  fiddle  fruldle:  This  Mistris 
NeaUms  (as  I  said  before)  nothing  frure,  but  fisoed  very 
ill  fououredly,  wickedly  witty,  but  nothing  wise,  saw  at 
her  window  a  Gentlewoman  sitting  at  her  doore,  with  a 
white  Sparrow  pearching  on  her  finger,  which  Urde 
skipped  from  thence  upon  the  ruffe  of  a  fine  yong 
Gentleman  that  sate  by  her,  and  there  tooke  bread  out 
of  his  mouth  :  Now  what  humour  this  wicked  creature 
had,  heerupon  to  be  transformed,  I  know  not,  but 
wishing  that  she  might  be  in  this  Sparrows  place,  shee 
no  sooner  came  out  of  her  house,  but  she  became  a 
Sparrow  indeed  :  and  was  not  this  a  wonder  ? 

Fran.  Yes,  and  that  no  small  one,  but  I  thinke  J/^f 
Sparrow  o(  Kent-streete,  was  the  gentle  mistris  that  3rou 
made  your  wonder  of :  but  to  quit  you  with  the  like 
strange  matter,  you  shall  heare  :  in  a  certayne  thorough 
friire  towne,  where  it  was  my  hap  to  lodge  for  a  night  or 
two,  at  a  strange  signe,  mine  Hoast  of  the  house  being 
a  Bailiffe  of  the  hundreth. 

Lor.    Oh  then  he  was  like  to  be  an  honest  man. 

Fran.  Yea,  and  so  he  was  I  may  tell  jrou,  for  he 
played  the  honest  man  many  a  time,  to  helpe  many  an 


honest  man  to  his  money,  that  many  a  knaue  would 
haue  run  away  with,  if  he  had  not  been,  and  hdpt  many 
a  wench  to  a  father  for  her  childe,  that  could  not  else 
haue  tolde  how  to  haue  done  for  the  keeping  of  it :  But 
to  goe  on  with  my  tale,  this  gallant  Sir,  being  for  his 
capacity  able  to  iudge  betwixt  blacke  and  white,  horse 
or  oowe,  whosoeuer  the  owner :  and  for  his  person,  as 
good  a  Picture  as  might  haueserued  for  a  need,  to  bane 
hanged  at  his  signe  poast,  standing  commonly  in  his 
doore  like  a  Bearard,  that  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
dogs  of  the  parish,  standing  as  I  say  with  a  Sarastns 
lace,  his  nose  too  long  for  his  lips,  his  cheekes  like  the 
iawes  of  a  horse,  his  eyes  like  a  Smithes  forge,  and  his 
haire  all  besprinckled  with  a  whore  frost,  this  S,  Ckris- 
topher  shouldred  swad,  that  fed  on  nothing  but  browes, 
and  nappy  Ale,  hauing  more  cappes  of  poore  men,  then 
eyther  crownes  or  pence  to  relieue  them,  fell  (sauiog 
your  reuer^ce)  in  loue,  with  such  a  peeoe  of  horse-llesh 
as  you  spake  of  and  notwithstanding  that  be  had  a  pretty 
piiicke  to  his  own  wedded  wife,  that  could  answere  her 
guests  at  all  weapons,  and  at  all  houres,  yet  hee  as  a 
wicked  Ramme  that  would  follow  a  scabbed  sheep,  fell 
in  hand  with  this  rotten  Ewe,  whome  (his  wife  being  at 
the  market)  he  got  into  his  garden,  where  neere  vnder 
my  window  I  might  see  him  floute  her  in  such  sort,  and 
wiping  his  driuded  beard,  dapt  her  on  y«  lips  so  stoutely, 
as  if  the  deuill  and  his  danune  had  met  vpon  a  dose 
hellish  bargaine :  Now,  after  a  bobby-horse  tume  or 
two,  in  they  came  into  the  house,  where  he  oonuayed  his 
wdfiftuoured  mistris  into  a  place  of  priuate  conlierenoe, 
wher  long  he  had  not  tarryed,  but  in  commeth  my 
Hostesse,  who  knowing  by  her  OuS  where  cakes  had 
been  a  baking,  meeting  her  gooseman  with  this  his  pretty 
ducke  in  his  hand,  began  with  a  note  aboue  Eta  to  sing 
them  such  a  solfa^  that  what  with  knaue  and  whore,  and 
a  great  deal  more,  had  not  I  and  some  other  of  her  Und 
guests  perswaded  her  to  patience  :  lealousie  wold  haue 
made  her  nailes  to  haue  bin  indited  of  bloodshed,  but 
as  it  fell  out  when  she  had  chid  herselfe  blacke  in  the 
mouth,  and  at  last  with  a  little  little  patience  sat  her 
downe,  with,  out  of  my  house  whoore  and  by  oockes  stones 
bones  I  would  haue  said,  I  will  not  beare  it :  after  shd 
had  cryed  a  litle  for  curst  heart,  and  wipte  her  nose  of 
a  little  rewme,  with  these  woordes  shee  made  an  ende  : 
oh  thou  olde  mangy,  fiery  friced,  bottle  nose,  horse 
lipped.  Ox  lawed  rascall,  thou  towne  Bull,  and  com- 
mon Bore,  that  seruest  for  all  the  Swine  in  the  Parish, 
a  pox  take  thee,  doost  thou  thinke  to  make  me  take 
the  leauinges  of  thy  Trulles  ?  thou  shalt  bee  hanged  first, 
goe  hang  thy  selfe,  get  thee  to  them  where  thou  wilt,  for 
thou  Shalt  not  make  my  house  a  Stewes,  nor  me  a  bawde 
any  k>nger  I  warrant  thee.  I  haue  beard  that  in  olde 
time  men  haue  beene  turned  into  Beastes,  I  would  thou 
wert  so  too  :  and  truely  it  is  a  sore  matter  that  may  out 
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vpon  an  eidU  tongue,  especially  an  eufll  womans,  for  you 
shall  see  what  fell  out  Tppon  this  wicked  cfeatures  cune : 
the  man  amased  at  her  madnesse,  and  not  able  (for  all 
his  Office)  to  take  order  with  her  tongue,  glad  (after  he 
had  shipped  away  his  ware)  to  bee  got  Umselfe  out  of 
her  sight :  no  sooner  turned  his  bad»  to  goe  out  of 
doore,  but  hee  became  presently  a  great  Bull :  and  was 
not  this  a  strange  wonder? 

Lor.  Not  a  whit  so  long  as  I  know  Thomas  Bull  of 
the  Rammes  home  at  the  nether  end  of  the  market  place, 
as  you  ride  through  Cuckoldes  Ende,  a  myle  from 
Twattorbury :  but  if  you  will  glue  me  leaue  a  little,  I 
win  quit  you  with  as  good  a  tale.  It  was  my  happe  in 
an  odde  village,  where  for  a  few  dales  I  ment  to  recreate 
my  self  with  my  good  friends,  to  come  forsooth  to  a 
Country  wedding :  which  being  upon  a  poore  Saints  day, 
for  eyther  it  was  a  poore  Saint,  that  they  meant  so  poore 
an  honour  to,  or  the  parish  was  very  poore,  that  the 
people  had  no  better  ckMthes  to  put  on  :  for  sauing  that 
it  was  whole  and  cleane  that  little  that  they  had,  there 
was  neyther  waste  of  stuffie,  nor  finenesse  to  be  found 
fault  withall :  yet  as  it  was,  let  me  tdl  you :  the  manner 
was  worth  the  marking :  For  first  and  formost  went 
the  Bride,  for  fleshe  and  bloud  as  fowle  a  creature  as 
might  fit  the  Inuention  of  an  Inuectiue  against  Beauty : 
who  though  she  were  squinte  eyed.  Swine  snouted,  vrry 
bodyed,  and  splay  footed,  yet  had  sbee  such  a  garlidce 
breath,  that  they  had  neede  enough  of  Rose  maiy  that 
ledde  such  a  weede  by  the  wrist :  but  let  her  passe,  she 
with  her  hayre  about  her  shoulders,  drawne  out  like  a 
horse  tayle  with  a  Mane-combe,  in  a  home-spun  russet 
Pettiooate,  that  should  seme  her  many  a  fayre  day, 
with  a  payre  of  strong  Calue-skinne  gloues,  that  her 
good  man  had  drest  for  the  purpose,  holding  out  her 
chinne  and  drawing  in  her  mouth  (lyke  Malkins  olde 
Mare)  went  simpring  betwixt  two  olde  Constables :  and 
after  the  rowte  of  such  a  sight  pf  Rascals,  as  one  would 
take  hdl  for  such  a  rabblement,  foUowes  the  Groome 
my  jTOung  Colt  of  a  Cart  breed,  led  betwixt  twoo  girles 
for  the  purpose,  the  one  as  like  an  Owle,  the  other  as 
like  an  Urchin,  as  if  they  had  beene  spitte  out  of  the 
mouthes  of  them :  Nowe  thys  sweete  youth,  sauing 
that  hee  had  the  shape  of  a  man,  there  could  bee  little 
sayd  in  his  commendation :  for  he  was  headed  like  a 
Giant,  so  was  he  faced  like  an  olde  Ape,  stumpe  footed, 
and  wry  l^ged,  and  withall  his  lower  limbes  of  such 
smalnesse,  that  he  went  in  great  daunger  of  the  winde  : 
maiy  for  his  breath,  his  Bride  and  bee  were  both  Rab- 
bets of  one  Laier :  yet  being  in  this  disgrace  of  nature, 
these  well  matched  Hog  minions,  it  was  a  sport  to  see 
the  weake  iudgement  of  their  poore  wits,  who  were  con- 
tent to  perswade  themselues  there  was  matter  in  them 
of  sufficiency :  for  she,  if  one  saluted  her  with  fiftire 
Maide,  shee  would  looke  downe  vpon  her  new  shooes, 


with  such  a  smile  as  would  mak  a  hone  laugh  to  see 
her  countenance  :  and  if  hee  were  but  called  lusty  Lob- 
Un  hee  would  fetdi  you  sndi  a  friskall,  that  a  dog 
would  not  lye  downe  to  looke  vpon  him :  Now  as  I 
teU  you,  to  a  blind  Chappdl  insteede  of  a  Church,  went 
these  Couple  to  their  merry  meeting :  where,  how  they 
agreed  vpon  the  match  I  know  not,  but  they  no  sooner 
came  out  of  the  Churdi  hand  in  hand,  but  of  a  hand- 
some youth  and  a  pretty  damsell,  they  became  both 
Buszards :  and  was  not  this  a  pittifnll  wonder? 

Fran.  Not  at  all.  for  Hotfgt  Brnggard  and  his  best  be- 
loued,  at  the  blew  Crowe  and  the  red  Dwle  can  tel  you 
the  meaning  of  this  riddle  :  but  now  to  quit  you  againe, 
haue  with  3rou. 

It  was  my  hap  in  a  market  towne  neere  vnto  the 
crosse,  to  meete  with  a  coarse,  carried  vpon  mens  shoul- 
ders in  a  coffin,  no  great  solemnity  there  was  to  be 
noted,  for  there  was  not  a  Herald  of  Armes,  nor  any 
mention  made  of  him  more  then  that  he  was  dead  ;  and 
was  carried  to  bee  buried :  for  more  then  that  men  wore 
blacke  in  good  Qoakes  for  him,  I  saw  no  signe  of  sor- 
row to  be  thought  on :  yet  for  that  there  were  many 
that  accompanied  the  coarse,  I  demannded  of  some  that 
I  durst  be  bolde  with,  what  hee  was,  his  name,  his  state, 
his  condition,  and  his  death  ?  Now  of  all  that  I  asked, 
or  of  all  that  I  spake  to,  I  could  not  heere  so  much  as  a 
good  word  spoken  of  him,  his  name  was  Dittts,  hee  was 
a  rich  man,  his  condition  wicked  and  malicious,  his 
quallity  ledgerdemaine,  with  which  hee  would  coozen  a 
whole  country :  his  state  mightie  by  his  purse,  his  life 
like  a  Hog,  and  his  death  like  a  Dog,  but  that  hee 
scaped  hanging,  which  hee  deseraed  too  often  :  hee  was 
bdoued  of  fewe,  and  hated  by  many  :  vndid  a  number 
in  his  life,  and  now  onely  bestowed  a  little  Charitably 
at  his  death  :  many  did  curse  him,  and  fewe  that  prayed 
for  him,  more  then  that  they  might  heere  no  more  of 
him,  and  all  that  I  could  heere  or  see  written  of  him,  was 
an  Epitaph  that  some  conceited  friend  did  bestow  vpon 
him  :  the  wordes  whereof  were  these :  Heere  lies  one 
that  was  borne  and  cried  :  hee  lined  threescore  yeares, 
and  then  fell  sicke  and  died.  Now  seeing  no  more 
matter  to  be  considered,  but  down  right  Dog,  with  his 
head  in  the  pot,  and  yet  such  a  deale  of  a  doo  in  earr- 
ing him  to  diurch,  I  thought  I  would  see  him  throwne 
into  the  earth,  but  when  the  carkasy  came  to  bee  laide 
in  the  graue,  hee  that  in  his  life  was  said  to  be  a  jolly 
square  fellow  and  indifiierent  handsome  man,  became  a 
most  vgly  Beare,  and  was  this  a  wonder  ? 

FnxL  No,  not  any  wonder  at  all,  when  Baruafye 
Btare  of  Bui  Ende  by  hpgge  downe  was  the  most 
rauening  Wolfed  and  deuouring  wretch  of  his  neigh- 
bours goods  that  liued  in  a  whole  countrie  :  but  if  hee 
be  gon,  no  doubt  hee  hath  left  heires,  and  so  let  him 
goe  :  and  now  let  me  tell  you  another  wonder :    In  a 
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oertaine  Cittie  where  it  was  my  duuinoe  to  make  aboade 
for  some  few  monthes,  I  espied  one  day  among  a  com- 
pany of  Qttisens.  a  little  remote  from  the  company,  a 
couple  that  for  serious  cause  of  conference  had  singled 
themsehies  together,  where  walking  neer  vnto  a  bench 
where  I  sat,  I  might  heare  a  little  of  their  discourses : 
of  which,  before  I  speake  any  thing,  let  me  a  little  de- 
scribe you  the  persons :  First,  the  young  man  being 
about  the  age  of  aome  two  and  twenty,  a  handsome 
man  of  resonable  good  shape,  smooth  feoed,  and 
demure  countenanced,  his  apparell  most  Silke  and 
Ueluet,  his  doake  and  his  hat  wdl  brushed,  his  ruifes 
well  set,  his  stockings  well  gartered,  and  his  shoes  wel 
blacked,  a  sprinke  youth,  that  as  ferre  as  his  money 
would  serue  him  did  pricke  toward  the  Marchant :  the 
other  some  what  more  stept  in  years,  and  feoed  some- 
what like  a  Dull,  saning  that  hee  would  leere  like  a 
Lyme-hound,  his  appardl  nothing  costlye,  nor  very 
oomdy,  doath  and  fustian,  and  that  of  his  wiues  spin- 
ning, his  daughters  carding,  and  his  consens  Weaning, 
his  fast  wel  wome  and  mlyned,  his  rufie  but  a  length  of 
home  linnen,  his  shooes  the  best  of  the  hyde,  as  wdl  for 
warmth  as  wearing,  his  girdle  of  Buffe  leather,  a  dagger 
with  a  dudgkm  hafte,  a  greasie  pouch  with  a  rusty  riog, 
his  stockings  of  exceeding  course  wooll,  and  his  shooes 
soundly  cobbled  :  this  was  all  that  I  could  note  in  his 
outside :  now  for  his  inside  let  me  tdl  you,  there  was 
shrewde  matter  to  nrase  vpon  as  you  diall  heare :  for 
these  two  (age  and  youth)  thus  padi^^  the  streete  with 
a  dose  measure,  I  followed  till  they  came  to  a  Taueme 
doore,  where  going  into  a  private  roome,  with  the  doore 
shut  to  them,  I  dapc  mee  into  an  odde  seate  neaie  vnto 
them,  where  calling  for  a  pinte  of  Wine,  leauiog  an  idle 
errand  at  the  Barre,  that  if  lokm  a  SuUs  came  to  aske 
for  7bM  a  Htdgt,  hot  should  hee  presently  brought  to 
me,  sitting  mundiing  vpon  a  crust,  and  sipping  now 
and  then  of  a  cup  of  Wine,  I  heard  all  their,  conference 
which  was  as  foUoweth.  The  olde  man  (as  it  seemed) 
thicke  of  hearing,  because  he  would  be  lowdely  spoken 
to,  spake  very  lowde  vnto  this  youth :  when  the  first 
that  I  could  heare  was  this :  well  sonne,  you  would 
haue  money*  and  I  could  well  part  with  it,  if  I  sawe 
reason  to  perswade  mee,  how  eyther  to  benefit  my  selfe, 
or  you  by  it :  for  it  is  a  Birde  that  flyeth  fest  forward, 
but  it  sildome  comes  so  fest  home  againe  :  and  if  you 
cfaaunge  him  into  an  other  shape  then  his  owne,  hee 
doth  often  loose  much  of  his  vertue  :  if  you  put  him  into 
anything  hee  may  happen  to  tume  to  nothing.  For 
(let  mee  see)  you  would  haue  four  hundreth  poundes  : 
let  mee  hem  to  what  profitable  vse  you  would  imploy 
them  ?  The  young  man  (with  a  soft  voyce  as  could 
seme  his  thicke  eares)  made  him  this  answere. 

Sir,  I  would  put  one  hundreth  pound  in  doath,  whicfa 
I  will  aduenture  beyond  the  Seas,  or  sell  at  home,  to 


my  great  aduantage.  Stay  quoth  the  olde  man,  d|>th 
is  good  ware,  so  it  be  wd  made  and  wd  bought,  but  if 
you  haue  no  skill  in  wooll,  you  may  be  cousoned  in 
your  cloth  :  beside,  if  it  be  good,  and  you  aduenture  it 
(mark  me  wd)  the  sea  is  no  brooke  and  windes  are 
wanering,  stormes  are  perilous,  rockes  and  sandes  are 
mischieuous,  Pirats  are  villanous,  and  what  ship  but 
may  catch  a  Leake?  but  say  that  winde.  weather,  ship 
and  saile,  were  as  prosperous  as  heart  could  wish,  to 
make  a  happy  voiage,  yet  the  goods  on  shore,  the 
chaige  of  custome,  the  time  of  vent,  the  expenoe  of 
carriage,  may  make  the  commodity  so  little,  as  without 
the  better  stocke,  may  quickly  kill  a  yong  Marchant : 
And  againe,  if  y*  Creditor  prooue  bandorout,  or  the 
Factor  a  spendthrift  then  SMwtma  Maiis  makes  but  a 
sorrowful  redcouing:  Now  at  home,  if  they  be 
stretched  vpon  y  tentor  hookes,  burnt  in  y«  dying, 
spoil'd  in  y*  drening,  or  any  other  felse  matter  fell  vpon 
tbS,  and  you  sell  thS  for  good,  y*  buyer  is  cousoned,  and 
your  conscience  is  toudied,  and  God  will  one  day  haue 
it  answered,  and  therefore  I  doubt  you  will  doe  little 
good  with  it  in  doath :  With  that  the  young  man 
replyed :  oh  sir,  nothing  venter  nothing  haue,  there  is 
no  fishing  to  the  Sea,  the  gaine  of  one  voyage  wil  beare 
the  losse  of  many,  and  a  Factor,  of  credit  will  neuer 
trust  but  vpon  assuraunce :  and  therefore  the  vndoing  of 
one  man  must  not  be  the  hindrance  of  a  hundreth  :  if  I 
line  among  men  I  must  doe  as  men  doe  :  and  for  home 
sale,  if  all  things  be  not  as  they  should  be,  they  must 
bee  as  they  may  be :  euery  one  must  liue  by  his  trade, 
for  in  these  daies  he  that  stands  vpO  consdenoe  may 
looke  after  commodity,  and  come  not  neere  it  by  an 
armes  length  :  why  quoth  the  old  man,  do  you  get  so 
much  by  meating  th€  you  do  not  meane  to  go  to 
heauen  for  your  measure  :  Alas  Sir  quoth  the  youth,  in 
the  Church  perhaps  wee  "heare  of  heauen,  but  in  our 
shops  wee  haue  so  mudi  of  the  world  to  looke  to,  that 
wee  haue  almost  no  leasure  to  thinke  of  heauen  nor 
hdl :  but  yet  I  hope  so  long  as  wee  pitch  and  pay, 
and  follow  the  trade  or  occupation  we  were  brought  vp 
in.  wee  shall  not  goe  to  hdl  for  a  small  matter.  No 
quoth  the  olde  man,  but  for  a  great  matter  you  may. 
and  you  that  should  kme  your  neighbour,  to  betray  him 
as  a  iMdas,  how  euer  you  thinke  of  it,  I  feare  it  will  fall 
foule  with  you  one  day  :  but  since  1  see  you  are  giuen 
to  thriue,  though  I  would  be  loath  to  take  part  with  you 
in  your  course,  I  care  not  if  I  deale  with  you  for  one 
hundreth  poundes,  to  be  imployed  in  doath  :  but  what 
say  you  to  the  second?  to  what  vse  wil  you  put  the 
other  hundreth  ?  The  other  hundreth  quoth  the  young 
man.  I  would  put  in  wines,  an  excellent  commodity, 
and  ready  money,  and  quick  retume.  Alas  quoth  the 
olde  man,  it  is  pitty  the  retume  is  so  quicke,  for  I  thinke 
there  is  more  money  wasted  in  drinking  to  bealthes, 
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till  all  health  be  tamed  to  sicknes,  then  is  employed  in 
manj  necessary  good  occasions :  but  let  euery  man 
answere  for  his  owne  sinne,  my  sorrow  can  helpe  little  : 
and  therefore  if  ]rou  be  sore  of  good  wines,  speedy  vent 
and  good  chapmen,  I  thinke  it  be  not  the  worst  ware 
that  yon  can  deale  withall :  but  if  your  wines  be  small 
hedge  wines,  or  haue  taken  salt  water,  and  you  either 
by  brewing  them  with  milke  water,  or  other  trumperies, 
or  by  mingling  one  with  another,  and  so  marre  both  to 
help  one,  and  yet  get  money  into  your  hands,  giue  day, 
and  protest  friendship,  and  all  to  cheate  a  simple  man, 
whose  taste  and  his  wit,  are  both  a  like  for  his  bargaine : 
oh  how  can  yon  drinkewine,  but  you  must  thinke  of 
your  wickednes?  and  then  how  it  goes  downe  God 
knowes,  and  I  feare  some  of  yee  feele  too  well  Well 
Sir  quoth  the  jfoung  man,  I  tell  you  as  I  tolde  you  be- 
fore, euery  man  must  looke  to  himself,  and  therefore  if 
you  will  deale  with  onely  men  of  conscience,  you  may 
keep  your  money  long  enough  ere  it  will  doe  ]rou  any 
good  :  and  therefore  since  it  is  an  iU  winde  that  bloweth 
no  man  to  good,  let  the  drunkard  make  himseUe  poore, 
and  the  Uintner  rich,  and  the  Marchant  vent  his  com- 
modity, as  hee  may  continue  his  Traffique  :  I  cannot 
stand  vpon  termes,  for  your  money  you  shall  haue 
security,  which  if  you  like  not,  let  me  be  without.  Nay 
soft  quoth  the  olde  man,  for  kindreds  sake  oousen,  I 
would  not  sticke  with  you  vpon  your  owne  bond,  but 
that  we  are  all  mortall,  and  if  you  dye,  your  suerty  may 
be  the  more  carefoU  of  your  discharge  and  his  owne  to : 
and  therefore  Cousen,  I  pniy  you  in  kindenesse  tdl  me 
for  your  third  hundreth,  howe  you  wiU  imptoy  it?  Sir 
quoth  he,  at  your  request  I  am  content  to  tdl  you,  in 
an  OflBce  :  An  OflSce  quoth  the  old  m&,  in  the  name  of 
God  m&  what  may  it  be?  why  sir  quoth  he,  the  keeping 
of  a  layle  or  prison,  for  if  I  line  but  a  fewe  yeares,  I 
will  make  mine  Irons,  and  my  Tap-house,  quiddy  put 
my  money  in  my  purse,  with  aduantage :  and  besides 
my  ordinary  gaJnes  of  my  d3ret,  my  fees  allowed,  be- 
sides priuy  commodities,  will  soone  multiply  my  hun- 
dreth to  a  greater  summe  then  I  will  spoke  of:  Oh 
but  Cousen  quoth  the  olde  man,  when  ]rou  see  the 
misery  of  the  poore,  and  thinke  on  the  sorrows  of  the 
distrosed,  how  can  you  sleepe  in  your  bed,  to  thinke  of 
the  day  that  is  to  bee  looked  for  ?  Oh  Cousen,  be  sure 
this  world  is  but  a  picture,  where  pleasure  or  peine,  is 
but  as  a  shadow  of  that  which  is  to  come  :  remember 
my  good  cousen  what  will  be  spoken  at  the  latter  day, 
when  3rou  may  well  say  you  haue  visited  the  sicke,  for 
you  see  your  prisoners  for  your  owne  safety :  but  how 
you  haue  fed  the  hungry,  or  doathed  the  naked,  I  pray 
God  your  oonsdenoe  doe  not  come  against  you :  In 
briefe,  cousen  I  had  rather  giue  thee  an  hundreth  pounds 
to  leaue  it,  then  lend  thee  a  penny  to  take  it :  Sir  quoth 
tbe  young  man,  I  thanke  you,  but  patience  rather  then 


pitty,  hath  beene  euer  the  way  to  profit :  the  small 
grasse  of  the  field  fils  the  bame  full  of  hay,  and  the 
poore  mens  money  fils  the  rich  mans  purse  :  he  that  will 
not  kill  a  sheep  because  hee  will  not  see  his  bloud,  may 
hap  to  be  without  meate  for  his  dinner,  and  why  should 
I  pitty  him  that  hath  no  pitty  of  himseliie  ?  yet  perhaps 
I  may  make  the  gaine  of  the  wiUiill,  that  neede  not 
come  neere  me  y<  may  make  mee  comfort  them  that 
dnot  goe  from  me :  corruption  you  know  hath  a  part 
in  our  nature,  whose  infection  breedeth  dhiers  effectes 
of  euiU,  and  who  liueth  without  sin?  and  therefore  if 
rich  men  wiU  be  beggers,  and  beggers  make  rich  men, 
giue  me  leaue  to  take  my  course,  I  will  leaue  you  to 
your  good  conscience.  Oh  cousen  bee  not  a  bloud 
sucker,  there  is  other  meate  then  Mutton,  and  therefore 
pfay  not  Tpon  Lambes,  and  if  you  can,  endure  the  cry 
of  the  miserable,  yet  in  what  ]rou  can  be  comfortable, 
and  if  the  wiUull  be  wofriU,  yet  be  not  you  iojrfull,  but 
to  all  distressed  be  pittifoll,  and  put  away  that  corrup- 
tion, that  may  breed  an  etemall  confusion  ;  put  not  the 
poore  to  hb  Irons,  least  they  eate  with  sorrow  into  his 
soule,  nor  detaine  the  wolnll  in  misery,  least  you  be 
shutte  out  of  the  gates  of  mercy :  howsoeuer  lustioe 
oommannd  execution,  Tse  ]rou  commiseration :  and  so 
since  I  see  your  intent,  I  will  not  put  you  frtnn  your 
purpose :  but  to  the  last  hundreth  deale  (as  plainely) 
what  will  you  doe  with  it?  In  briefe  Sir  quoth  the 
young  man,  I  wiU  put  it  out  vpon  interest,  where  (by 
such  plots  as  I  can  worke)  I  will  get  foure  score  in  the 
hundreth,  and  perhaps  my  hundreth  againe  :  that  were 
a  wonder  quoth  the  olde  man,  but  is  not  this  interest 
you  speake  of  plaine  vsury  ?  No  sir  quoth  the  youth, 
not  plaine,  but  in  plaine  truth,  where  there  is  no  truth, 
it  is  priuy  Usury :  As  how  quoth  the  olde  man?  Why 
sir  quoth  the  youth,  when  my  petty  Brokers,  seekers  for 
young  spend-thriftes,  heare  of  a  youth  new  come  to  his 
land,  tluit  is  ready  to  sell  it  ere  hee  know  the  rent  of  it, 
vpon  him  goe  they :  to  me  they  come  for  some  com- 
modity, eyther  an  Artifidall  stone,  that  must  passe  for 
an  Orientall  lewell :  a  rare  peeoe  of  Silke  that  will  scarse 
holde  the  cutting  out :  a  lame  horse  though  [it]  stand  right 
for  a  little  way :  and  these  with  many  other  such  trickes 
must  be  fo3rsted  into  a  little  money,  to  make  vp  a  hun- 
dreth pounds,  for  which  he  shall  be  surely  lapt  in  bondes 
sufficient  to  hold  him  fast :  then  ere  hee  come  to  haue 
his  money,  my  Broker  must  haue  his  share,  his  Seller 
must  haue  his  share,  and  the  Scriuenor  must  haue  more 
then,  for  hb  writings,  for  his  share,  out  of  al  which  shares 
I  must  haue  a  share,  besides  the  cOmodity  of  my  money, 
and  bad  ware,  yet  I  must  seeme  an  honest  man,  and  of 
good  cOsdence  that  wil  not  take  abone  y«  Statute  for 
any  thing :  but  thus  wee  share  the  Spend-thriftes  money 
amOg  vs,  and  if  he  breake  his  day,  as  it  is  oddes  he 
wil,  then  new  double  bOdes,  and  new  shaves  for  the  for- 
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bearaunce :  tUl  thus  with  our  sharing,  we  leaue  him  but 
a  little  to  share  from  vs :  Alas  quoth  the  old  man  why 
yon  were  as  good  take  his  purse  by  the  high  way :  oh 
BO  sh*  quoth  the  youth,  it  is  fiurre  better  and  easier  thus 
to  meete  with  his  money,  by  a  by  way :  wee  that  thus 
feede  vpon  the  foUy  of  youth,  are  but  ordained  to  be 
the  scouxges  of  Prodigality :  and  when  auerice  hath 
once  bewitched  the  minde  with  wealth,  it  is  but  labour 
lost  to  perswade  reason  to  leaue  it:  and  therefore 
Cousen,  though  by  your  countenance  it  agree  not  with 
your  oonsdenoe,  beare  with  me  to  tel  yon  truely  my 
intent.  Oh  cousen  quoth  the  olde  man,  tmely  this  last 
part  is  the  worst  of  all  the  play,  and  therefore  since  I  see 
your  intent  in  euery  one  of  these  courses,  rather  to 
deoeiue  the  simple,  then  to  make  an  honest  gaine,  I 
had  as  lieue  keep  my  money  in  my  purse,  as  imploy  it 
to  such  Unde  of  profit :  if  I  may  see  a  good  baxgadne 
wherein  you  may  honestly  benefit  your  selfe,  without 
cheating  or  wicked  cunning,  vpon  your  owne  bond 
without  suerty,  I  am  for  you  for  a  hundreth  ponnde& 
Sir  quoth  he,  I  thanke  you,  but  if  ]rou  be  so  scrupekms, 
I  meane  not  to  trouble  you :  that  is  as  you  please 
cousen  quoth  the  olde  man  :  so  calling  for  a  reckoning 
of  a  Phit  of  Muskadine,  or  such  a  matter,  out  they  goe 
together :  who  no  sooner  were  out  of  doores,  but  they 
became  both  Gumerds :  and  was  not  this  a  wonder? 

F^ran.  Yes  if  they  had  been  sowst,  but  as  they  were, 
it  was  no  wonder  to  see  olde  WilHam  Gurmrd  of  Fnoity 
Borough,  and  his  cousen  Mimty  Gunurd  of  Ami  with 
him,. the  one  as  honest  and  kinde  an  olde  Farmer,  and 
the  other  as  fine  and  wise  a  youth  for  his  time,  as  one 
should  meete  with  among  a  thousand :  but  since  the 
Sunne  growes  low,  I  will  quit  you  with  one  wonder  of 
mine,  and  so  giue  ouer  till  we  meete  againe. 

Lor.  Content,  vse  your  discretion,  as  time  and 
memory  serueth,  I  will  either  giue  ouer  or  requite  you. 

Fran.  Well  then  you  shall  vnderstand,  that  it  was 
my  hap  in  a  kinde  of  house,  betwixt  a  Taueme  and  an 
Alehouse,  where  all  sortes  of  people  might  haue  ware 
for  their  money. 

Lor.  Ob  by  your  leane  a  little,  was  it  not  a  kinde  of 
Burden,  a  brothell,  or  a  bandy  house  ? 

F^ran.  Fie  man  you  speake  too  broad,  for  where  a 
man  maybe  merry  for  his  money,  is  there  no  meate 
thinke  you  but  laced  Mutton  ?  uid  if  a  kinde  wench 
play  the  good  idilow,  must  Master  Constable  needes  be 
angry?  it  is  a  beanie  bearing. 

Lor.  Yea  when  the  belly  growes  so  bigge,  that  the 
burthen  must  lye  vpon  the  parish. 

F^ran.  Away  man,  that  is  the  worst,  but  if  men  were 
not  hard  hearted,  women  might  be  better  dealt  withal. 

Lor.  Come,  you  wiU  one  day  be  caught  nappfaig  for 
yoiii>fine  humour :  but  I  pray  you  on  w^your  vronder. 

Fran.    Why  I  will  tell  you :  sitting  in  this  foresaid 


tipling  tapling  house,  gnawing  vpon  a  crust,  longer  then 
I  had  need,  and  making  many  sips  at  a  pot  of  Ale; 
hauing  a  fiiggot  before  me,  which  I  meant  to  sit  the 
burning  out  of,  I  heard  in  the  next  roome  (somewhat 
closer  then  where  I  sat)  two  or  three  laughing  very 
hartely,  and  as  through  a  creuice  in  the  boords  I  might 
espye  them,  I  saw  a  fat  queane  with  a  double  chin,  set 
betwixt  a  couple  of  leering  companions,  at  the  least 
crafty  knanes :  where  lajring  mine  eare  a  little  to  the 
wall,  I  heard  all  their  chat,  whidi  was  as  I  will  tdl  you : 
Cousen  quoth  one  of  them  (to  this  Fubs)  by  this  drinke 
(and  then  he  fecht  me  off  a  whole  Can,  that  his  eyes 
stared  with  his  draft)  this  mcmey  was  well  got :  why  I 
got  forty  shillings  of  M.  you  wot  who,  for  only  telling  of 
him  where  the  widdow  of  the  Eagle  dwdt,  setting  her 
out,  to  bee  all  in  the  pinners  papers,  in  the  thousandes 
at  least,  and  a  house  so  furnished,  it  would  doe  ones 
heart  good  to  come  in  it,  and  for  a  Wife  the  world  had 
not  a  kinder  creature  :  now,  to  her  I  made  a  trayne  by 
her  cousen  my  neighbour,  to  bee  so  acquainted  with  her, 
that  after  I  had  got  faito  a  little  dut  with  her,  I  set  her 
in  such  a  gogge  for  a  husband,  with  setting  out  this 
gentleman  to  be  so  gallant  a  man,  so  goodly  a  man,  so 
fine  a  man,  so  Idnde  a  man,  so  louing  a  man,  so  court- 
eous a  man,  so  proper  a  man,  and  so  braue  a  man,  that 
besides  his  liuing  which  was  more  then  hers  by  a  great 
deale,  his  creadit  was  such  with  the  great  ones,  that  she 
should  go  in  her  Hood  euery  day,  and  leade  a  life  like  a 
Lady  at  the  least :  Now  when  with  these  wordes  I  had 
set  them  both  in  such  tune  that  I  knew  how  to  have  the 
drawing  of  their  purse  stringes,  when  I  had  so  long 
plumed  vpon  his  feathers,  that  they  began  to  growe  too 
fast  for  getting  off,  then  finding  an  olde  Archer  insteed 
of  a  Sutor,  that  noting  my  acquaintaunce  with  the  Wkl> 
dow,  would  make  a  profit  of  my  tnuiaile,  to  him  fell  I, 
and  giuing  ouer  my  young  gallant,  fell  aboord  with  hit 
boumy,  and  hauing  him  in  bond  (beside  his  dayly 
liberality)  that  if  hee  gat  the  widdow,  I  should  bane  the 
hundreth  poundes,  to  worke  went  I  with  my  wittes,  to 
bring  this  world  about :  and  one  day  sittix^  with  the 
widdow  in  sad  taike,  after  she  had  asked  me  of  my 
youth,  (with  a  sigh)  I  answered  that  he  was  well,  and 
if  that  shee  would  bee  secret,  I  would  acquaint  her  with 
that  which  should  make  her  thinke  mee  an  honest  man : 
she  not  caring  what  she  sayed,  to  beare  what  I  wookl 
say,  promised  secrecy :  whereupon  I  began  to  play  my 
part  kindly :  Alas  widdow  quoth  I  (to  deale  plainely  with 
you)  my  friend  and  I  must  be  two,  for  whereas  I  thought 
him  the  most  honest,  and  stayed  Idnd  Gentleman,  and 
good  husband  in  the  world,  I  find  be  is  a  wendier,  and 
a  spend-thrift,  and  so  hasty  that  nere  a  friend  hee  hath 
but  is  weary  of  his  company,  and  withall  (I  may  td  you) 
he  is  in  debt,  truly  I  bane  bin  sorrie  at  my  hart,  tlmt  I 
was  so  deodued  in  him,  to  open  my  mouth  in  his 
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oOmendatioD,  especially  to  a  woman  of  your  worth,  who 
it  were  pitty  that  he  should  liue,  to  looke  vpon  more 
then  as  a  stranger :  but  I  hope  there  is  nothhig  so  fiur 
past  but  may  be  called  backe  againe?  No  quoth  shee  I 
warrant  you,  I  will  looke  to  that  well  enough,  and  I  am 
glad  I  heare  of  it  so  soone,  and  I  thank  you  with  al  my 
hart :  oh  these  yong  men  are  dangerous  to  deale  withall : 
indeed  (as  they  say)  they  will  make  much  of  one,  for 
they  wlU  make  as  much  of  one  as  they  can  and  then 
leaue  vs  to  make  our  pnyers  at  whining  crosse,  but  I 
will  leaue  them  all  and  bee  ruled  by  my  firiends,  I  am 
not  so  ]roung,  but  I  can  make  much  of  an  oMe  man,  and 
loue  him  to,  if  hee  vse  mee  well,  for  I  see  by  my  neigh- 
bours, it  is  better  bemg  an  olde  mans  darling  then  a  yong 
man  worldling :  say  you  so  Mistris  quoth  I  and  truly  if 
you  be  so  minded,  I  warrant  you  I  will  fit  you  with  a 
gentleman  for  your  tume :  one,  that  though  hee  bee 
somewhat  in  yeeres,  jret  is  he  as  staite  an  olde  man,  and 
as  neate  in  his  apparell,  as  if  he  were  but  twenty  yeeres 
of  age :  one  that  loued  his  olde  wife  out  of  cry :  hee  hath 
but  one  daughter,  and  shee  is  married,  so  that  hee  hath 
BO  charge  to  trouble  him :  and  for  his  wealth,  hee 
knowes  no  ende  of  his  goodes :  Yea  quoth  the  widdow, 
such  a  one  were  worth  the  looking  on,  and  for  the 
honesty  that  I  haue  found  in  you,  I  will  thinke  the  better 
of  jTou  while  I  knowe  you,  welcome  to  me  at  all  times, 
and  bring  your  fnend,  it  may  bee  he  shall  not  mislike 
his  entertainment :  with  these  good  wordes,  I  tooke  my 
leaue,  and  after  many  thankes,  making  her  bdeeue 
wonders,  about  my  villany  went  I,  and  bemg  well 
acquainted  with  a  cousen  of  hers,  who  was  to  pay  her  a 
summe  of  money,  which  should  be  forgiuen  him  by  this 
olde  man,  if  he  could  get  her,  we  made  such  meanes,  that 
with  the  good  helpe  of  her  kinsman,  who  lent  this  Cunny- 
catching  cunning  companion,  both  money  and  wares 
for  his  furniture :  we  found  such  times,  and  made  such 
meetings,  that  we  dapt  vp  a  wicked  bargaine :  and  for 
my  paines  (what  care  I  for  the  vndoing  of  her  and  him, 
and  twenty  more,  to  seme  my  tume)  I  gat  these  crownes, 
and  will  luuie  more  to  them  ere  it  bee  long :  and  bee 
hang'd  yon  win  quoth  good  wife  Bumble  Bee,  but  sirra 
wotst  it  thou  what?  Ik  tdl  thee  as  pretty  a  tale  :  in  my 
house  (thou  knowst)  I  hane  them  that  will  carry  meate 
in  their  mouthes,  and  not  loose  a  bone  for  a  shaddow  : 
now  vpon  some  month  a  goe,  I  entertained  a  young 
gossip,  that  was  not  such  a  baby,  but  she  knew  bow  to 
butter  her  bread,  and  yet  the  vilde  baggadge  (because 
she  was  somewhat  snowte  (aire)  would  be  a  little  proude 
and  foolish  withall,  she  would  be  for  no  Churle,  nor 
Chappes,  she  was  a  minion  for  a  Champion :  yea  but 
daughter  quoth  I,  we  cannot  keep  house  with  &ire  kx>kes, 
wee  must  haue  money,  and  the  Churle  at  home  will  be 
liberall  abroad,  and  the  Chuffe  wil  bring  better  prouan- 
der  then  Chaffe,  where  he  meanes  to  baite :  be  content* 


a  purse  of  gold  is  worth  ten  pipes  of  Tabaooo,  please 
an  olde  mans  humour,  and  hacie  his  heart :  these  youths 
of  the  parish,  that  are  so  spmse  in  their  apparell,  haue 
little  money  in  their  purses,  and  their  verses  and  thdr 
tales,  are  not  worth  a  pudding  for  our  trade :  the  basket 
with  cakes,  the  peeres  of  stulEes,  the  lewels,  and  the 
goM,  this  is  it  that  maintaines  the  matter,  taike  is  but 
winde,  there  is  nothing  to  be  borrowed  on  it,  leane 
your  idle  humor,  or  you  will  liue  but  iU  fiuioaredly: 
Now  sb,  how  she  listn'd  to  me  I  know  not,  or  bow 
she  profited  in  my  instruction,  but  an  olde  Widower 
comming  to  my  house  (insteed  of  the  common  ooune 
that  he  might  haue  taken)  fell  in  so  great  a  HUiig  of 
her  beauty,  that  leaning  to  foil  aboord  with  her  for,  and 
so  forsooth,  he  began  to  teQ  her  how  great  a  pitty  it 
was  that  so  sweet  a  creature,  in  fooe  and  body,  sboukl 
haue  so  fonle  a  minde :  and  if  that  rather  neede  of 
maintenance,  then  wicked  delight,  did  driue  her  to  this 
lewde  kinde  of  life,  and  that  he  might  be  perswaded 
of  her  loathing  and  leaning  her  ill  course,  his  wealth 
was  sufficient :  children  he  had  none,  and  to  bring  her 
to  good  hee  cared  not  to  spende  halfe  that  hee  had,  shee 
should  be  wife,  child,  loue,  and  perhaps  heyre  to  the 
best  part  of  that  he  had:  this  sound  in  her  eare,  so 
went  to  her  heart,  that  by  such  meanes  as  he  wrought, 
my  girle  was  got  away,  and  my  house  ahnost  ouerthrowne 
by  it,  for  I  may  tell  you  she  was  a  diamond  wench,  for 
colour  and  countenance,  and  a  wit  at  will :  but  when 
this  Widower  had  wedded  her,  and  she  began  to  kx>ke 
about  her,  she  was  so  turned  honest  that  it  was  a  wonder 
howe  shee  could  hit  on  it :  but  to  be  short,  one  day 
(not  past  a  weeke  a  goe)  she  sent  for  me,  and  her  good 
man  bemg  abroad,  she  gat  me  alone  with  her  in  a 
chamber,  where  after  a  showre  of  teares  :  oh  quoth  she, 
leaue  leaue  your  wicked  and  hellish  life,  it  may  last  a 
while,  but  the  end  wil  be  nought :  Uirgins  vixginityes, 
yong  mens  patrimonies,  olde  mens  weahhes,  lost,  solde, 
and  wasted,  bodies  diseased,  mindes  troubled,  hearts 
agreeued,  and  soules  tormented,  hel  in  the  house,  and 
the  deuil  in  euery  comer  :  take  heede  I  say  of  a  &ire 
warning,  let  the  shame  of  nature,  the  hurt  of  reason, 
the  abuse  of  time,  and  the  ofiienoe  of  grace,  make  yon 
k)ath  this  vilenes,  and  leaue  this  rillany,  deuised  by  the 
deuiU,  and  enacted  by  his  angels :  God  is  where  he  was, 
he  hath  called  me  home,  follow  me  to  him,  breake  up 
your  ill  company,  and  &11  to  your  prayers :  if  you  want 
to  come  to  mee,  I  will  not  see  you  want,  but  if  you  will 
not  take  this  kindly,  and  follow  it  soundly,  I  wil  leane 
you  vtterly,  hate  you  deadly,  and  persecute  you  most 
cruelly :  Now  when  she  had  made  an  ende,  she  stung 
me  so  to  the  heart,  that  I  was  not  able  to  answere  her 
a  word  a  good  while,  but  at  last  oomming  to  my  sdfe, 
I  did  thanke  her,  and  tolde  her,  that  she  should  see  I 
would  thinke  on  her,  whereupon  she  ganeme  this  golden 
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and  by  this  golde  so  I  haue,  for  I  haue  put  two  away, 
and  the  rest  shall  follow  as  fast  as  may  be,  for  I  wil 
tume  christian,  and  doe  thou  Hodgt  too,  and  in  good 
earnest  if  thou  wilt  doe  as  I  will  doe,  wee  will  strike  a 
bargaine :  thou  hast  been  a  knaue,  and  art  sorry  for  it, 
I  haue  been  a  drab,  and  am  ashamed  of  it,  let  vs  leaue 
al  knauery  and  sweare  honesty,  wee  shall  doe  more 
good  with  them  that  know  vs  when  they  see  vs,  then  a 
thousand  of  them  that  looke  vpon  vs,  and  will  not 
bdeeue  vs :  Well  Madgt  quoth  the  Cheator,  thou  hast 
almost  turned  my  heart  in  my  belly  with  this  talke  of 
thine,  and  trudy  I  vrill  soone  oome  home  to  thee,  when 
it  shall  be  thy  fiiult  if  wee  iumpe  not  vpon  the  maine 
point,  but  what  roeanes  my  Cosen  Rainoidi  to  change 
colour  and  sit  so  sad?  Oh  cosen  quoth  hee,  I  heere 
you  talke  of  a  mendment,  and  rdoyce  to  heere  it,  but 
when  I  thinke  withaU  vpon  my  owne  wickednes,  it 
prickes  me  to  the  heart  to  remember  it :  Oh  the  fidse 
and  counterfet  wares  y*  I  haue  sold  to  simple  chapmen 
in  the  country  where  as  weU  in  losse  of  wares,  as  t^  im- 
prisonment for  breach  of  payment,  I  haue  vndone  a 
number,  and  the  goodes  of  diuers  honest  that  I  gat  into 
my  hands,  and  then  closely  (to  cousen  my  creditors) 
played  banckrout  without  necxle :  Oh  Cousen  when  I 
kept  Shoppe,  if  a  poore  Gentleman  had  broke  day  with 
me  but  for  fcnty  shillings,  I  would  haue  defamed  him, 
with  shifter  and  beggar,  and  I  know  not  what,  but  when 
I  had  vndone  I  know  not  how  many,  and  yet  all 


would  not  thriue  with  roe,  what  shall  I  doe?  Why 
Cousen,  aske  God  mercy  for  your  sinnes,  of  that  which 
you  haue,  pay  as  far  as  it  will  goe,  or  employ  it  to  such 
good  vse,  as  may  in  time  make  satisfaction  :  no  doubt 
but  God  will  be  merdfiill,  you  will  thriue  and  prosper, 
and  your  conscience  will  be  at  quiet :  say  you  so  Cousen 
quoth  hee,  I  thanke  you  with  cdl  my  heart,  and  since  I 
haue  neither  wife  nor  Children,  if  yee  two  make  a  match, 
I  care  not  if  I  spend  the  residue  of  my  life  in  your 
company,  I  win  be  a  lodger  in  your  house,  and  we  wil 
Ihie  and  die  like  friends  :  vpon  this  they  clapt  hands, 
called  for  their  reckonings  and  departed,  when  going 
out  of  the  doores  the  men  were  both  turned  to  Pkniers, 
and  the  woman  to  an  Howlate  :  and  thinke  you  not  this 
a  wonder  ? 

Los.  No  as  it  is  no  wonder,  that  William  PUnurzsxA 
his  cousen  Rogtr  of  Mallets  moore,  and  Sib  Howlate  of 
Nilcocks  Marsh,  should  meete  a[t]  Bulley  Market,  and 
drinke  a  Pot  of  Ale  at  the  Mag  Pie  :  but  for  the  wonder 
it  was  their  talke  and  turning  honest,  if  the  tale  bee  true 
as  you  tell  it :  but  looke  you  the  Sunne  goes  lowe  it  is 
time  to  be  walking  let  us  keepe  the  rest  of  our  wonders 
till  our  next  Meeting. 

Fran.  Content,  and  it  shall  goe  hard,  but  I  will  bee 
for  you  :  in  the  mean  time  farewell. 

Los.  Adue. 

FINIS. 


NOTES  AND    ILLUSTRATIONS- 


PAGB  4,  EPISTLE-DKDICATORY  '  TO  Ma.   lOHN  CSA- 

noCKB,  Cutler.'  See  on  this  name  our  Memorial- 
Introduction  ;  also  on  the  pathetic  personal  references 
of  this  and  other  Epistles-dedicatory. 

To  THE  Reader,  p.  4,  coL  i,  L  a,  *fmd€ '  =  foolish  : 
1.  6,  '  many  a  ont  wmdtr '  =  very  many,  or  a  multitude 
(plural) :  L  10,  *vnhappily,'  i.e.  the  Writer  not  being 
very  happy  at  the  time  :  col.  a,  11.  7-8,  '  such  a  dot  adomt 
MdAing:'  the  saying  was  a  common  one  early :  L  10. 
'  as  I  kaut  reasam '  =  according  as  I  have  reason. 

Merry  Wonders,  p.  5,  col  i,  1.  i,  *  Grtent  Rushes* 
=s  bents— a  familiar  rustic  phrase  equivalent  to  '  Good 
morning.'  The  names  'Francisco'  and  'Lorillo'  are 
in  accord  with  the  (then)  popularity  of  everything 
Italian :  1.  16,  '  blacht  Swanm ' — for  long  was  regarded 
as  a  world's  wonder  :  L  33,  '  tcyes '  a  trifles :  col.  2,  1. 


33.  '  is  better  it$  the  graue '  =  does  more  good  dead  than 
when  ahve. 

P.  6,  coL  I,  L  as,  'the  signe  of  the  wilde  goose:'  the 
'  Goose  and  Gridiron '  was  a  common  inn-sign,  but  the 
'  wilde  goose '  is  not  found  in  Larwood  and  Hotten's 
'History  of  Sign-boards:'  1.  a6,  *bacheside'  =  garden, 
or  here,  back-court.  Henry  Vaughan  the  Silurist  uses 
it  in  his  '  Looking  Back '  thus  :— 

'  How  brave  a  prospect  is  a  bright  back-side  1 
Where  flow'n  and  palms  refresh  the  eye ! 
And  days  well  spent  like  the  glad  East  abide. 
Whose  morning-glories  cannot  dye.' 

Lyte,  in  his  edn.  of  Vaughan,  ignorant  (apparently)  of 
the  real  meaning,  or  offended  by  its  changed  applica- 
tion, altered  the  text  to  this  :— 
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*  How  brave  a  proq)ect  is  a  trtKotnfd  plmm 
Where  flow'n  and  palms  refresh  the  eye  I 
And  days  well  q>ent  lOce  the  glad  East  remain,'  etc. 

So  too  the  reprint  of  1858.  1  was  the  first  to  restore  the 
Author's  text.  A  quotation  from  Ben  Jonson's  '  Case  is 
Altered '  will  illustrate  the  early  and  later  nuaining : — 
'  Onum  ....  but  if  thou  wiU  go  with  me  into  her 
fiither's  back-^idi,  old  Jacques  back-side,  and  speak  for 
metoRacheL'  (Act  iv.  sc.  3.)  Then  in  sc.  4,  Jacques 
being  told  by  Rachd  that  there  are  some  persons  in  the 
back-garden,  cries  in  fear  of  robbery,  'How,  in  my 
back-side i  where?  what  come  they  for?  Where  are 
they  ?'  It  is  in  this  back-enclosure  that  Jacques  digs  a 
hole  for  his  gold,  and  covers  it  with  horse-dung,  and 
that  Onion,  lest  he  should  be  discovered,  gets  up  a  tree. 
It  might  be  worth  while  inquiring  how  '  back-side '  has 
come  to  have  such  a  deteriorated  and  oddly-diflferent 
application.  See  Fuller  Worthies'  Library  edition  of 
Vaugiian,  voL  L  399 :  ii.  117 :  iv.  338-9.  L  3  (from 
bottom),  *  pounding*  =  impounding  or  sdsure  by  law : 
ooL  a.  L  a,  '  stavertd' — to  '  staver'  is  to  '  totter  :*  L  la, 
'  roantdcurtalles'^  sorrel  docked  horses :  now '  roaned ' 
is  =  iron-grey  colour:  ibid,,  'Trenchmort' =.9x1  old 
hilarious  dance :  1.  24,  '  mary '  s  marry :  L  40,  '  gaus 
the  wall  to  no  man '  =  allowed  to  pass  or  gave  way : 
A  story  is  told  of  a  foolish  nobleman  who,  meeting  a 
venerable  Puritan  clergyman  on  a  narrow  foot-path, 
insultingly  occupied  its  entire  breadth  (or  narrowness) 
and  observed  '  I  never  giue  way  to  fools.'  He  received 
for  answer  stingingly,  *  And  J  always  do  so,* — and  the 
ancient  Puritan  stepped  down. 

*  P.  7,  col.  1, 1.  7,  '  Morris  dattnce '  =  Moorish  dance : 
L  II,  '  minikin '  =  diminutive  :  1.  2$,  *  Oxes ' — mis- 
printed '  Ores  :'  col.  a,  L  10,  * Bearard'  =  bear-ward  or 
bear-keeper :  1.  11,  '  Sarasins '  =  Saracens  :  L  14.  '  5. 
Ckristopkir*  s  huge,  as  the  saint  was  :  L  15,  *swad' 
s  rustic  bumpkin  :  ibid.,  '  brawts '  =  brose :  L  16, '  wwn 
eappes'  =  salutations  :  1.  ao,  ' pincki'  =  beauty,  alter 
the  flower  so  named  and  the  bird  (chaffinch) :  L  34-35. 
'  Ela '  and '  sol/a '  s  notes  in  music  :  L  14  (from  bottom), 
'  eockes  stones  bones ' — ^minced  oath,  '  cockes '  being  a 
corruption  for  'God,'  as  in  Hamlet  (iv.  5)  'By  cocke 


they  are  to  blame :'  1.  6  (fixxn  bottom),  '  Trmlia*  b 
whores. 

P.  8,  coL  1, 1.  31, '  Blane-combe'  a  comb  used  for  a 
horse's  mane,  etc  :  1.  14  (from  botttom),  '  Urchin '  « 
hedge-hog,  wtUch  boys  still  believe  ndls  itself  over 
frdlen  fitdt  and  carries  it  off  on  its  prickles  :  L  5  (from 
bottom),  '  minions '  =  parasites :  coL  s,  L  a,  '  Lobkist ' 
=  lobcock  or  hibber :  1.  3,  'friskaU' slei^),  as  in  a 
dance  :  L  13,  '  blew  Crowe  and  red  Owle'  »  Inn  Signs 
(frmdliil) :  L  16^  '  coaru '  s  corse,  i,e,  corpse. 

P.  9,  ooL  z,  1.  9,  'spritike*  'Bspry,'  active:  L  zo. 
'pricke'  s  advance  :  L  Z3,  ' L/mo  komnd*  k  some  local 
breed  of  hound :  L  Z9,  '  du4gion  hafU  .*'  '  dudgeon '  «b 
root  of  boxwood:  'hafU*  3  handle :  ooL  a,  L  zz,  *v€nt* 
=  sale:  L  Z4,  ^banckromi*  =  bankrupt:  1.  Z5,  'FaOor' 
«  agent  or  manager :  L  17,  *  ienior'  =  tenter :  L  33, 
'  ikere  is  nojisking  to  tke  Sea,*  See  Memorial-Introduc- 
tion for  curious  illustration  from  Sir  John  Davies. 

P.  zob  ool.  z,  L  5,  *ckapmon '  s  merchant  or  buyer :  1. 
7,  ' kedge  wines*  =  made  of  herbs,  etc,  taken  from  the 
l^^S^t  *'g'  nettle  beer  and  the  like 

P.  II,  cot  z,  L  27,  *soufst^  =  sauced  :  L  aS, ' Frinity* 
— qu.  Trinity  ?  but  the  names  are  fiuidfril  throughout : 
L  4a.   *BurdeUi*  See   Glossarial  Index,  i.v. :  L  43. 

*  laced  Mutton*  =  a  prostitute :  coL  a,  L  z6,  'pistnors* 
—  pinders,  i,e,  the  official  who  had  charge  of  the 
'  pound,'  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  confine  stray  cattle 
in  it :  1.  19,  '  trayne*  s  stratagem  :  L  aa,  '  a  gogge '  » 
a-gog,  fiill  of  excitement :  L  41,  '  sad*  s  serious. 

P.  13,  coL  z,  I  18,  'i/!(»/f' as  stayed:  L  11  (from 
bottom). '  not  loose  a  bone  for  a  skaddow ' — the  allusion  is 
to  the  old  fable  of  the  dog  and  the  shadow :  L  8  (ih)m 
bottom). '  vilde '  =  vile :  L  7  (fix>m  bottom), '  snowtefBic* 
=  face  frur  :  L  a  (from  bottom),  '  Ckuffe  »  sullen,  chur- 
hsh :  coL  3.  L  6,  *peera  of  stufu:'  qu.  misprint  for 
peeces,  tme*  pieces  ■ 

P.  Z3.  coL   z,  1.  6,  *  drab  *  =  loose  woman :  L  zz, 

*  turned:'  misprinted  'tumhig:'  L  Z3,  'imw^not*  « 
agree  not :  L  30,  '  wkere '—misprinted  '  were :'  ooL  3.  1. 
19,  '  Mag  Pie ' — a  once  common  inn  sign  :  see  Lar- 
wood  and  Hotten  as  before,  8.n. — G. 
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NOTE. 

The  first  edition  of  these  '  Letters/  which  consisted  of  one  Part  only, 
is  undated.  The  earliest  dated  one — ^but  Part  ist  only — that  I  have  met 
with,  is  of  1603.  Another,  probably  others,  had  preceded,  seeing  that  it  is 
said  to  be  '  Newly  Inlarged.'  In  Appendix  to  the  present  reproduction 
the  more  noticeable  various  readings,  etc.,  from  1603  are  recorded,  so  far 
as  an  imperfect  copy  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh, 
enabled.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  J.  M.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Edinburgh, 
for  a  most  painstaking  collation  of  1603  with  1637  edition,  as  far  as  the 
former  goes.  In  the  Memorial- Introduction  will  be  found  an  account  of 
several  editions,  and  of  kindred  books.  The  text  of  1637  is  adopted,  as 
having  most  probably  received  the  Author's  latest  corrections,  albeit  the 
1603  text  corrects  manifest  errors  of  1637.  These  'Letters,'  when 
critically  studied,  have  not  a  little  of  biographical  interest  in  them,  while 
they  shed  light  on  olden  manners  and  usages,  more  especially  on  the 
domestic  life  of  our  forefathers  and  foremothers,  in  youth  and  age. — G. 
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TO  THE    RIGHT 

WORSHIPFULL 

MAXIMILIAN  DALLISON  of  HAWLIN, 

in  the  Countie  of  Kent,  Esquire : 

NICHOLAS  BRETON  wisheth  the  happi 
nesse  of  this  World,  and  Hea- 
ven   hereafter. 

Find  in  LaHtu^  French^  ItalioHj  and  Spanish^  Bookes  of  Epistles,  dedicated  to  men  of  good 
account,  as  well  for  their  places,  as  spirit :  but  withall  I  roust  confesse  the  Authors  of 
those  writings,  to  have  beene  men  of  those  ludgements,  that  have  set  downe  matter  worthy 
regard  :  now,  for  my  selfe,  though  I  cannot  stand  in  the  ranke  of  those  rare  wits,  yet  noting  in  your 
Judgement,  that  true  Noblenesse  of  Spirit,  that  by  the  regard  of  your  good  favour,  may  grace  the 
workes  of  an  unworthy  hope,  and  presuming  (upon  my  knowledge  of  your  discretion)  to  receive 
pardon  of  my  presumption,  hoping  that  you  shall  finde  nothing  displeasing  to  an  honest  minde,  some 
things  profitable  to  a  young  wit,  and  wishing  all,  worthy  the  favourable  acceptation  of  your  good 
patience,  in  all  due  thankefiilnesse  for  your  undeserved  goodnesse,  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Yours  in  affectionate  service 

NICHOLAS  BRETON. 


:o6ai^BCoQ3l9KICeQai^BCe  sSD^DCo  oai^BCo  oJt»«C6  ojg^KK?  e^C^DTo  eac^Bro  qjl^BCo  oai^BCe  eai^BCo  tf 


TO    THE    READER. 

*.nile  if  you  be^  be  you  so,  gentle  Reader;  you  shall  understand,  that  I  know  not  when,  there 
came  a  Poste,  I  know  not  whence,  was  going  I  know  not  whither,  and  carried  I  know 
not  what :  But  in  his  way,  I  know  not  how,  it  was  his  hap  with  lack  of  heed,  to  let  fall  a 
Packet  of  idle  Papers,  the  superscription  whereof  being  only  to  him  that  finds  it,  being  my  fortune 
to  light  on  it,  seeing  no  greater  style  in  the  direction,  fell  to  opening  of  the  inclosure,  in  which  I  found 
divers  Letters  written,  to  whom^  or  from  whom  I  could  not  leame.  Now  for  the  Contents  of  the 
circumstances,  when  you  have  read  them,  judge  of  them;  and  as  you  like  them,  regard  them:  And 
for  my  selfe,  hearing  you  liked  well  of  this  first  Part,  I  have  adventured  a  second,  which  here  I 
present  you  with,  both  in  one :  but  fearing  to  be  too  tedious  in  this  Letter,  lest  you  like  the  worse  of 
those  which  follow,  I  rest  as  I  have  reason.  Yours,  N.  B, 


The  Contents  of  the  first  Booke. 


I.    A    complemaitall  Letter, 

-^^    3.  From  a  Sonne  to  his  Father, 


Page6 

md 

ibid 


3.  A  Letter  of  Love  to  his  Mistresse. 

4.  A  Letter  admonitory  to  a  Gentlewoman 

living  in  London,  .  ibid 

5.  A  Letter  to  his  mistresse  desiring  marriage,         7 

6.  A  merry  letter  of  newes  of  complaints,  ibid 

7.  To  a  vertuous  Gentlewoman,  ibid 
8-9.  A  letter  of  comfortable  advice,  to  a  friend, 

who  sorrowed  for  the  death  of  his  Love, 

with  the  answer,  ....  ibid 
lo-ii.  A  letter  of  advice  to  a  young  Courtier,  with 

the  answer,  ....  8 

za-13.  A  moumfull  Letter  to  a  Brother,  with  the 

answer,  .....  9 
14.  To  a  Minister  in  behalfe  of  a  sicke  friend,  ibid 
15-16.  A  letter  of  a  jealous  Husband  to  his  Wife, 

with  the  answer,  ....  10 
17-18.  A  letter  of  kind  complements  to  a  friend, 

and  the  answer,  ....  ibid 
z9-ao.  A  letter  of  love  to  a  Gentlewoman,  with  her 

answer,  .....  11 
ai-23.  A  letter  of  scorne  to  a  coy  Dame,  with  her 

answer,  .....  ibid 
23-34.  A   letter  to  a   foule  dowdy,    with   the 

answer,  .....  za 
25-96.  A  letter  for  the  preferring  of  a  servant, 

with  the  answer,  ....  ibid 
37-28.  A  letter  of  counsell  to  a  friend,  with  the 

answer,  .....  13 
99-30.  A  letter  of  comfort  to  a  sister  in  sorrow, 

with  the  answer   .  -14 

31-33.  A  letter  of  love  to  a  £aire  mistresse,  with 

the  answer,  ....     ibid 

33-34.  A  letter  of  counsell  from  a  kind  father  and 

the  answer,  ....        15 

35-36.  A  merchant's  letter  to  his  Factor,  with  the 

answer.     .....     ibid 

37-38.  A  letter  of  challenge,  with  the  answer,  z6 

39^4a  A  letter  to  a  friend  for  newes,  with  the 

answer,     .....     ibid 


41^43.  A   disswasive   from  marriage,   with   the 

answer,    ....  Page  x6 

43-44.  A  kind  letter  of  a  Creditor  for  mony,  with 

the  answer,  ....        17 

45-46.  A  letter  of  newes,  with  the  answer,  18 

47-48.  A  letter  perswading  to  marriage  with  the 

answer,  .....  ibid 
49-5a  A  letter  of  unkindnesse  upon  a  deniall 

of  a  courtesie,  with  the  answer, .  .   18-19 

51-53.  A  letter  to  an  unthankfull  person,  with  the 

answer,  .....  ibid 
53-54.  A  letter  to  laugh  at,  after  the  old  fashion 

of  love  to  a  maid,  with  the  answer,  .  19-30 
55-56.  From   a  Father  to  his   Sonne   advising 

against  suertiship,  with  the  answer,  .  90 
57.  The  answer  of  the  laugh.    .  ibid 

58-59.  To  a  friend  familiar,  with  the  answer,  sz 

60-61.  To  a  familiar  friend,  with  the  answer,  ibid 

63-63.  A  love  letter,  with  the  answer,  33 

64-65.  To  a  familiar  friend,  with  the  answer,  ibid 

66-67.  A  letter  of  love  to  a  fiure  mistresse,  with 

the  answer,  ....  33-33 

68-69.  Ri^er  to  Margerie  his  sweet  heart,  with 

the  answer,  .....  33-34 
70-7Z.  From  a  Yeoman  in  the  Country  to  his  Son 

in  London,  with  the  answer,  34 

73-73.  To   a  wife   in    the   country,    with    the 

answer,  ....     ibid 

74-75.  ^  letter  upon  ordinary  causes,  with  the 

answer,  .....  ibid 
76-77.  A  letter  to  a  friend  for  despatdi  of  busines, 

with  the  answer,  ....  34-35 
78-79.  Letters  of  love  betwixt  .^»i»aiUS0  and  Z^fiJM, 

with  the  answer,  ....  ibid 
80-81.  A  reply,  with  the  answer,    .  ibid 

83-83.  A  familiar  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  Country. 

with  the  answer,  .36 

84-85.  A  letter  from  a  father  to  his  Son  at  the 

Vniversity,  with  the  answer,  .   36-37 

86.  To  his  deare  and  only  beloved  Mistris 

Susan  Pearle,      ....        37 
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I.  A  CompUmentall  Letter. 

Deare  friend, 

|HE  elegant  composure  of  your  lines  make  me 
to  este^e  you  a  d^pe  scholler,  and  the  re- 
monstrance of  your  loue  towards  me,  makes 
m^  glory  in  so  exquisite  a  friend  :  with  what 
an  eztasie  of  comfort  shall  I  bee  rauished  by  your  com- 
pany, who  surfet  thus  with  joy  at  the  paper,  which 
beares  the  Characters  of  your  name  and  hand-writing? 
which  writing  truely  is  most  delectable,  but  not  satis- 
&ctorie,  for  I  cannot  deriue  a  fulnesse  of  content  to  my 
selfe,  though  I  were  made  possessor  of  both  the  Indies, 
or  had  the  affluence  of  all  outward  commodities,  if  I 
euer  be  depriued  of  your  society,  which  I  account  as 
the  greatest  moity  of  all  terrene  happinesse,  who  am 
resolued  stil  to  continue  my  sorrow  for  your  continued 
absence,  and  request  you  to  hasten  the  hower  wherein 
I  may  congratulate  your  safety,  and  to  abridge  my  time 
of  mourning  with  a  sp^dy  and  most  welcome  retume 
vnto 

Your  devoted  friend t  A.  B. 

2.  From  a  Sonne  to  his  Father, 

T 1  rhereas  it  is  the  part  of  euery  child,  being  by  duty 
V  Y  and  nature  chiefly  bound,  daily  to  soUidte  God 
with  importunate  prayers  for  his  Parents  prosperity :  I 
therefore  good  Father  being  a  sonne  more  bound  then 
any  through  the  fluent  bounty  of  a  Fathers  loue,  doe 
now  in  all  reuerenoe,  obediently  remember  my  zeale  and 
duty,  with  my  feruent  prayers  for  the  continuance  of  all 
true  felidtie  towards  you  whose  loue  hath  beene  the 
flood  to  fill  the  banks  againe,  when  my  irregular  ex- 
penoes  were  the  ebtides  to  make  my  monie  run  low : 
but  as  I  am  insufficient  to  make  a  plenary  retribution, 
or  to  cancel  the  Obligation  of  your  so  many  kindnesses 


and  benefits,  so  will  I  neuer  forget  to  shew  my  gratefnll 
remembrance ;  but  being  ashamed  to  retume  nothing 
but  bare  Mrords  in  retribution,  I  have  at  this  present  sent 
you  a  Gelding,  whose  worth  I  leaue  to  your  triall  and 
experience,  and  desire  you  to  accept  him  as  the  rentall 
tribute  of 

Your  obedient  Sonne,  /.  M, 

3.  A  letter  of  Love  to  his  Mistris, 

Loveliest  Mistris, 

That  powerfull  Deity  whidi  hath  enkindled  the  hearts 
of  mightiest  Monarchs  with  the  beautifiill  linea- 
ments of  rosie  ch^ekt  Ladies,  at  this  time  hath  mani- 
fested his  soveraigntie  ouer  me,  who  being  taken  in  the 
snare  of  loue,  and  fettered  in  the  bonds  of  affection,  aa 
in  the  same  predicament  of  passion:  the  coimtlesse 
griefes,  which  day  and  night  I  haue  long  endured  for 
your  sake  (able  to  melt  a  heart  harder  then  a  diamond) 
may  be  as  perswading  Orators  to  moue  your  pittifiill 
nature  to  fauours  as  my  languishing  estate  doth  implore 
(if  you  hold  my  life  in  any  regard)  that  you  would  vouch- 
safe by  your  kindnesse  to  comfort  my  soule,  which  is 
prepared  to  forsake  this  wretched  body  vpon  deniall : 
But  fearing  lest  I  haue  too  much  slackt  the  reine  of  my 
pen,  and  b^n  too  liberall  in  writing,  avrayting  in  your 
answer  for  the  sentence  of  life  or  death,  wishing  you  a 
perpetuity  of  joy,  I  rest. 

Yours  most  af^ionately^  A,  B. 

4.  A  Letter  admonitory  to  a  Gentlewoman 
living  in  London, 

IT  is  obseruable  that  when  a  man  hath  a  glasse  of  a 
brittle  substance  and  for  the  worth  of  great  price 
and  value,  he  is  very  chary  and  heddfull  thereof,  be- 
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c&usc  if  by  a  f>U  it  ihould  be^  broken,  it  [i  imponible 
to  bane  II  repaired :  I  make  Ihe  applicalion  vnlo  jrour 
telfe  ICoulin  Dtroiky\  jronr  Maydeo-bead  being  a  jewetl 
of  bigb  etliniale,  maf  bee  oompaied  to  thai  biilile  ware, 
which  unleue  tout  cue  be  the  greater  lor  the  proenUi- 
tlan,  may  gel  a  cracke  that  po  An  of  man  can  make 
whole  againe,  and  a  blow,  Ibat  no  heibe  la  of  mHOTi-nl 
efficacy  to  cure  :  Let  not  my  Dc&lfiil  aduice  be  In  HI  pan 
aceetited,  the  bespaue  being  >o  ucredc^mable.  and  the 
losM  lo  inecouerabte :  youi  Sea  (Coutln}  is  of  it  >eUe 
prone  and  propeiUB  vnlo  pleasure,  and  London  is  a 
place  Ailla-  of  prouocUiues  to  Kane  :  yooi  beauty  ihall 
there  bourely  m^ete  with  forcible  lemplations,  though 
haply  in  Ihe  barmleue  coimlry  the  fortresse  of  your 
cbulily  found  no  aisaylanta.  But  I  hope  jour  genuine 
and  InoBle  vertue  will  protect  jou  from  >o  foule  an 
IgaomiDie,  and  giue  mee  caiue  to  reil  elwaiei. 

VB»r  letiiug  Csittt,  G.  D. 

5.  A  LitUr  lo  hit  Mutris  iairimg  marriagt. 

COorteons  Uistrts  Amii,  the  only  joy  of  my  heart,  I 
ibought  il  Siting  to  declare  my  minde  Id  wriling 
to  you :  long  time  haue  I  rested  your  true  and  conslanl 
loDe,  hoping  to  Ende  the  like  true  affection  ftom  yon  : 
I  write  not  In  any  dlssembUng  sort,  my  tongue  doth 
declare  my  heart,  assuring  you  that  I  doe  not  regard 
any  portion,  but  your  hearty  loue  to  remaine  firme  to 
me.  I  would  tie  glad  to  know  when  you  would  appoint 
the  day  of  our  moiriage.  If  ll  sland  10  to  your  liking : 
deare  Anui  take  some  pitly  on  him  that  loneth  yon  10 
well  :  you  know  that  I  haue  beece  proOerd  good  meiu 
daughten  in  mariage,  but  1  could  neuer  fancy  any  ao 
well  as  your  selfe.  I  desire  10  know  tlie  fiiloeue  of  yam' 
affection,  whether  it  doth  equal!  mine  or  do,  arkd  upon 
the  receit  of  your  answer,  you  shaQ  lee  me  shonly  after  ; 
thoB^  I  receioe  you  In  your  mocke,  I  haue  sufficient 
meanes  10  prouide  for  you  and  me  both.  I  baue  sent 
you  a  ring  in  token  of  loue,  which  I  pray  you  accept  of. 
I  omit  all  eloqnence,  not  doubting  but  you  will  coniider 
my  ferueni  leale  which  cannol  be  expressed  with  words. 
Thus  requesting  your  answer,  I  conunlt  you  to  God, 

Your  aumrtd  li>viiig  fritni  till  dtatk.  H.  K. 

6.  A  wurry  LtUtr  of  nmts  of  Ctmplainii.t 

HOnest  Gterf  my  old  Scboole-fellow  and  Kinde 
friend,  glad  to  beare  of  thy  home  quiet,  bow 
enet  I  Etre  with  my  Eaire  trauell :  where  as  thou  writcM 
mto  m<e  for  such  newes  as  this  place  ye^ldeth,  let  mee 
tdl  thee  that  then  are  so  many,  and  so  few  of  ihcm  Ime, 
that  1  dare  almost  write  none :  onely  thli  vpon  my 

Ht  trm  i6d]  sdi.  In  Appcndia.— G. 


knowledge  I  dare  deliucr  thee  for  trulh,  that-of  lale  in 
tiie  Citie  thoe  are  a  number  of  complaints  enoy  boor* 
Id  the  day  :  The  Souldio'  compbunei  eilher  of  peace  or 
penniie,  the  Lawyer  eitha  of  lacke  of  Clyenls,  or  cold 
fata,  the  Merchant  of  small  traficke,  or  ill  fortune,  Ihe 
Tradesmen  trf  lack  of  Chapmen,  the  labouien  of  lacke 
of  woike,  the  poore  mas  of  latb  of  charity,  and  the 
rich  of  bcke  of  money,  the  Ihidc  of  the  lacke  of  booties, 
attd  the  Hang-man  that  his  ireti  are  bare.  And  for 
your  feminina  gender,  many  old  women  07  out  of 
young  rathrifis,  and  many  young  weocfaes  ccmplaiM 
of  old  mtsoa :  Howioeuo'  malien  goe.  I  cannot  helpe 
them,  bul  as  I  heare  of  their  complaints,  I  baue  written 
Ibei  Ihe  ooDlents.  which  being  scarce  worth  your  read- 
ing, 1  leaue  to  thy  iront  Tsing,  AikI  so  sorrie  tint  I  haue 
no  matter  of  worth  wherewith  better  to  &t  thine  bnmor, 
in  as  much  Undnesse  as  I  can,  I  commend  inj  lone  to 
Ihy  command,  and  so  t  rest 

Tkint  tvtr  tu  mint  mnt  W.  P. 


7.   Te  a  vtrfnma  Gtnllmeman. 

IWOl  not  deny  but  your  faire  eyes  aie  able  to  dan 
loue  into  any  beholder,  bul  the  vertoet  of  your 
mind  baue  wonne  me  to  b^  enamored  on  your  peraoa. 
They  that  aime  at  the  forme,  tie  their  loues  but  to  an 
af^ientishJp  of  beauty,  which  broken  with  strlnii)«r  or 
yeares,  they  grow  eilher  cold  in  their  nBection.  or  Ul  lo 
a  loathing  of  their  once  bekmed  object,  but  I  (coofidisg 
in  your  wisedome,  A  supportii^  my  hopes  apou  the 
pillar  of  your  sapience)  put  it  to  your  election  dlher  M 
grace  me  with  your  ia,>onz.  whose  knie  shall  bee  as  dur> 
able  as  Ihe  immorlali  eascoce  of  yotir  soulr,  from  whence 
flow  your  neuer  enough  commended  rertuei,  or  to  cast 
it  on  some  superfidall  and  t«mpwaiy  Looer,  whose 
affection  will  fade  with  the  decay  of  your  soone  nnish- 
ing  beauty.  But  I  will  here  set  a  period  to  my  line*, 
and  giue  way  to  your  discreet  oonuderation  to  con- 
tanplate  and  dlscusse  the  most  •Seetiooale  tute  of 

Your  mr  vnetd  itnmU,  S.  I. 


T  T  Ones!  AUnamltr,  I  heare  thou  art  of  late 
<-  -L  imo  an  extreame  melaodudy,  by  reastm  c 
tndden  departure  of  Suiamma  om  of  this  life :  fo 
sake  I  am  sorry  she  hath  left  her  passage  on  this  1 
though  being  loo  good  for  this  world,  she  is  sure 
10  a  betto' :  now  if  thy  mourning  coold  leconer  her 
death.  I  would  willingly  heare  part  of  Ihy  passion 
when  it  doth  her  no  good ,  and  Ihy  selfe  much  hm 
not  a  wilfnll  bnmor  lead  Ihfe  imo  a  woeftill 
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lioa.  Thou  knowen  *he  ii  lenKlcMC  In  (be  fniie,  and 
wilt  thou  iboEfore  be  witleue  In  the  world?  Say  lone 
ii  enreune,  and  let  mje  beleAie  It :  will  tbou  tberelbre 
depriue  natun  of  teaion  t  God  forbid :  well  thoo 
koowett  I  lone  thte.  and  in  mj  hrae  lei  me^  adnite 
ihfe.  Dot  ta  goe  from  thjr  telfe  with  an  inwcinaUoa  of 
what  wai,  to  late  IhM  whidi  ii :  beoMue  ihe  li  in 
Heaneo,  will  thon  be  in  HeU?  or  t(  ibe  be  balfe  an 
AngeU,  wat  thoa  b«e  more  then  balfe  a  DeuiD?  Ob, 
spend  th]P  spirit  to  ■  better  purpose:  lei  not  tbe  remon- 
braoce  of  her  perfection  driue  thee  into  Imperfection*  : 
nor  make  loue  hatefull  to  others  by  seeing  the  m- 
b^pinesse  caused  in  thy  selfe.  O  let  not  tancie  shew 
lolly  in  thee,  bowsoeuer  >ertue  destfued  honor  in  bci ; 
Leaue  thy  solitary  dwelling  and  come  line  with  me,  we 
win  deuiie  some  good  oieanes  for  the  remoue  of  this 
melancholy.  In  the  meane  time,  make  not  too  much  of 
it,  lest  it  chance  to  prone  ■  madnesse  :  Loue  thy  telle, 
and  bele^e  thy  &iend,  and  what  is  in  me  to  doe  thfc 
good,  command  as  thy  owne ;  glad  I  would  b^  to  see 
ihee,  u  bee  who  doth  intirely  loue  the^.  and  so  desirous 
e,  to  the  Almighty  I  leaue  thei.  Fare- 


well. 


TUmt  ai  kiln 


u.  P.  D. 


K" 


9.  HU  Annatr. 
^tnd  Pnudu  I  haue  receiued  thy  friendly  Letter, 
e  Iby  carefiill  loue ;  but  pardon  me  if  I 
doe  not  answer  to  thy  liking.  Alas,  bow  can  be  tmly 
judge  of  Loue,  that  neuer  kindly  wu  in  loue?  or  know 
how  soundly  10  belpe  a  sonow.  that  neoer  inwardly  felt 
it?  Reading  makes  a  Scholler  by  rule,  and  c4>seroa- 
tioD  I  know  doth  much  in  the  perfection  of  Art,  but 
experience  Is  the  Mother  of  Knowledge.  My  Mislraie 
beauty  was  no  moonshine,  whose  venue  gaue  light  to 
the  hearts  eye,  nor  herwisedome,  an  ordinary  wil.  which 
0  bis  perfect  vnderstanding ;  and  for  ber 


3t  Ibeywrillen  among  thevertooui?  Thou 
saidst  wel,  she  was  too  beauenly  a  Creature  to  make  her 
habitation  on  thil  earth :  and  is  it  not  then  a  kind  of 
hdl  to  be  without  her  in  this  world?  Imaginations  ue 
no  drcamei.  where  substances  are  the  obiect  of  the 
senses,  while  the  eye  of  menii^  is  neuer  weary  of  see- 
ing. Oh  hoiMM  Franit  thinke  thou  hast  not  liued  that 
hut  not  loned,  nor  canst  liue  in  this  world,  to  haue 
such  a  love  die  in  it :  It  is  a  dull  spirit  that  is  fed  witb 
obliuion,  and  a  dead  seme  that  hath  no  feeling  of  loue  : 
thinke  therefore  what  was.  ii  with  me,  and  my  selfe  as 
nothing  without  the  enioying  of  that  something,  which 
was  to  me  all  In  all.  Is  not  the  presence  of  an  Angcll 
able  to  raujsb  the  light  of  a  man  ?  And  is  not  the  light 
of  Beanly  tbe  life  of  Loue  ?  Leaue  then  to  burthen  men 
wHh  ImperiectioQ  In  my  sorrow  lor  ber  want,  wboie 


was  my  Pandiae.  and  whose  absence  la  my 

ell :    thou  dost   misconstrue  my  good.  In  K 

for  hex  lacke.  and  knoweit  not  my  heart. 

of  any  other  comforts :  No  Fraui€,  lei  1( 

though  1  loue  tbe^  1  cannot  forge!  ber:  and 

I  liue  with  the^.  yet  will  I  die  fbr  her :  bene 

e  then  with  my  passion,  till  time  better  toDpel 

eclion:  in  wbldi,  most  denoted  to  tMc  cf  aay 

ling,  till  I  sfe  thfc,  {which  shall  be  ••  ibanl]P« 

Thint  as  tJtfu  kmvwal,  D.  B. 


A  Lttltr  ofadoia  la  a  jouKf  Ceurlitr. 
y  noble  kinsman.  1  bearc  yon  are  of  late  grownn  > 
great  Courtier,  1  wish  you  much  grace,  and  the 
coQdnuing  of  your  best  comfort :  but  for  that  yoor 
yeares  haue  not  had  time  to  >e^  much,  and  your  kind- 
ncsse  may  hap  to  be^  abused,  let  mee  entreat  you  a  little 
now  and  then  to  looke  to  that  which  I  eouosell  yon : 
keepe  your  purse  wnrily,  and  your  credit  charily,  yoor 
reputation  valiandy,  and  your  honor  carefully  :  for  yonr 
friends,  as  you  finde  them  vse  them  \  for  your  enemies, 
feare  them  not,  but  looke  to  them  :  lor  your  loue,  let  it 
be#  secret  in  the  bestowing,  and  discreet  in  the  pi^-^m ; 
for  if  fancy  bee  wanton,  wil  will  bee  a  loole  :  scome  not 
Ladies,  for  they  are  worthy  to  bee  looed  :  but  make  not 
loue  to  many,  lest  thou  bee  loued  of  none  :  if  tbou  hast 
a  buoiu'.  be  not  proud  of  thy  fortune,  but  Ihioke  it  dia- 


M" 


:  goe  neate,  but  not 
gay,  lest  it  argue  a  lightnexse,  and  take  heed  of  lanlah 
expenct,  lest  it  begger  thy  stale :  play  little,  and  lose 
not  much,  TSe  eierdie,  but  make  no  toile  of  a  pleanie : 
Read  much,  but  dull  not  thy  braine,  and  confene  bat 
with  the  wise,  so  sbalt  thou  get  vndentanding.  Mda 
is  a  kind  of  coynesse,  which  is  a  little  too  womanish : 
and  common  familiarity  is  100  nerire  tbe  Clown  for  a 
Courtier.  But  cany  thy  selfe  euen,  that  thou  bill  OQ 
neither  side ;  10  will  the  wise  commend  th^  and  tbe 
better  sort  aflecl  thee  :  but  let  me  not  be  ledioua,  kat  It 
may  perhaps  offend  th^  :  and  therefore  as  I  liue,  let  it 
suffice  I  loue  thte.  And  so  wishing  thee  as  much  good 
as  thou  canst  desire  to  be  wished,  in  prayer  for  thy 
health,  and  hope  of  thy  happinesse,  to  mj  Ttmoct 
power  I  rest  in  aifeclionate  good  will 

Tkint  tvtr  asmrtd.  H.  K. 

II.  HiiAmmr. 

Sweet  Cousin.  I  Ihinke  you  haue  either  some  Conrt 
in  the  Country,  or  else  you  have  studied  the  Coor- 
tier,  that  you  can  set  downe  such  rules  thai  are  no  leate 
worthy  the  reading,  then  observing :  beleeue  mee  tbcr 
shall  bee  my  best  leisiu^s  studies,  and  in  my  daily 
cooTM*  my  GOtuaeUoci,  my  soUidUn  in  tone,  A  mj 
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Judges  in  honor,  my  guides  in  greatest  hopes,  and  my 
admonitors  in  greatest  dangers :  for  your  paines  in 
them  I  thanke  you,  and  for  your  Idndnesse  I  loue  yoo : 
your  care  of  me  I  see  by  them,  and  will  not  vnkindly 
forget  them.  I  must  confesse,  I  finde  Courtiers  dose 
people,  and  Ladies  strange  creatures,  and  loue  so  idle 
an  humor,  that  I  am  afraid  to  lose  time  in  it,  but  the 
better  by  your  aduice,  I  hope  to  carry  a  hand  ouer  it. 
For  apareU,  I  will  ke^  my  stint,  and  care  for  no  fond 
fashion.  And  for  exercise,  nature  is  so  giuen  to  ease, 
that  good  qualities  are  almost  out  of  use :  as  for  vertue, 
poore  Lady,  she  is  scarce  able  to  hue  with  her  pension  : 
but  for  study,  I  haue  little  time  so  much  company  with- 
draweth  me :  and  for  a  booke.  next  to  the  Bible,  your 
Letter  shall  be  my  Library.  And  thus  smiling  at  such 
Guls,  as  think  no  grace  but  in  a  gay  coat,  nor  wit,  but 
in  a  stale  jest,  noting  many  a  begger  like  a  King,  and 
many  a  Lord  like  a  poore  Gentleman,  seeing  the  truth 
of  Solomon  in  his  conclusion  of  all  earthly  comforts, 
that  all  vnder  the  Sun  is  vanity,  meaning  not  to  be  a 
servant  to  a  base  humor,  nor  to  reach  higher  then  I 
may  hold  fast :  in  thankfiill  kindnesse  for  thy  careiiill 
letter,  and  faithfull  affection  to  thy  worthy  selfe,  wishing 
th^  so  neere  me,  that  I  might  never  be  from  thee,  I 
rest. 

Thine  what  mine  owne,  N.  B. 


13.  A  monrmfnll  Letter  to  a  Brother, 

GOod  Brother,  the  misery  of  my  uncomfortable  life, 
the  crossenesse  of  my  cmell  fortune,  and  the  vn- 
kindnesse  of  my  vnnaturall  kin,  have  made  me  so  weary 
of  this  world,  that  I  long  for  nothing  but  my  latest 
hower,  and  yet  loath  to  despaire  of  Gods  merdes,  will- 
ing to  take  any  good  course  for  my  commodity,  I  haue 
of  late  beene  perswaded  by  some  of  experience  in  their 
joumies  into  those  parts,  that  my  traudl  into  the  Low* 
Countryes,  would  bee  much  to  my  benefit,  as  well  for 
the  language,  as  for  my  skill  in  such  traficke  as  I  would 
make  vse  of  in  those  places :  but  my  state  being  so 
downe  the  winde,  that  I  know  not  how  to  set  saile  vp  in 
the  weather,  hauing  no  stocke  to  lay  out,  to  giue  mee 
hope  to  bring  in,  I  will  euen  set  vp  my  rest  vpon  the 
resolution  of  fortune,  and  thrust  my  selfe  into  some 
place  of  seruice  in  the  Mrarres.  where  I  vrill  either  winne 
the  Horse,  or  lose  the  Saddle :  if  I  die,  merde  is  my 
comfort :  if  I  Hue,  desert  is  my  hope.  But  to  the  help- 
ing forth  of  this  my  forlome  spirit,  good  Brother  put  to 
your  helping  hand,  assuring  your  selfe  that  I  will  not 
line  to  be  vngratefiill :  for  as  my  heart  loueth,  my  soule 
shall  pray  for  ]rou,  and  when  I  haue  time  to  see,  I  wiU 
be  no  stranger  vnto  you.  And  thus  agrieued  to  charge, 
neuer  more  meaning  to  trouble  you,  beseeching  God  to 
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enable  me  to  requite  you,  in  the  true  loue  of  a  naturall 
brother,  I  rest, 

Yonrs  as  mine  owne,  M,  S. 

13.  His  Answer, 

DEare  brother,  as  I  grieue  at  your  crosses,  so  I  would 
willingly  procure  your  comforts.  But  my  state 
much  inferiour  to  my  will,  makes  me  vnable  to  satisfie 
your  expectation :  and  yet  would  I  hurt  my  selfe  rather 
then  you  should  perish :  for  you  shall  recdue  by  this 
bearer  what  I  may,  and  more  as  I  shal  be  better  able. 
But  touching  your  courses  for  the  Low  Countries  I  feare 
your  traficke  will  be  but  little  gainefull,  the  warn  so 
eate  vp  the  wealth  of  the  Country :  and  for  your  intent 
touching  Armes,  I  feare  your  forwardnesse  is  too  great 
for  your  experience.  Yet  so  flEmre  doe  I  allow  of  your 
noble  resolutions  herein,  as  I  would  lesse  grieue  to  heaze 
of  your  honourable  death  abroad,  then  see  your  discon- 
tented life  at  home :  and  therefore  for  winning  the 
Horse,  or  losing  the  Saddle,  leaue  that  to  Gods  bless- 
ing, who  will  bestow  honour  as  it  shall  please  his  diuine 
prouidence :  but  good  brother,  haue  patience  with  thy 
crosses  :  attend  mercy  for  thy  comfort,  and  haue  a  care 
of  home,  howsoeuer  thou  fearest  abroad :  I  know  thy 
minde  is  great,  but  take  heM  of  pride,  lest  it  be  a  barre 
to  all  thy  preferment,  and  ouerthrow  all  thy  honour  :  I 
s^  thou  art  weary  of  the  world,  make  then  thy  way  to- 
wards heauen,  that  God,  who  hath  tr3red  the^  with 
calamities,  may  blesse  the^  with  etemall  comforts :  in 
hope  whereof,  willing  in  all  I  can  to  hdpe,  praying 
heartily  for  thde,  with  mine  vnfained  hearts  loue.  vnto 
the  Lord  of  Heauen  I  leaue  thee. 

Your  louing  Brothtr,  D,  S. 

14.   To  a  Minister  in  behalf e  of  a  siche  friend. 

Sir, 

T  Hough  it  hath  euer  be^ne  my  study  to  furnish  my 
selfe  with  constancy  against  the  disastrous  infor- 
tunities  of  this  life,  yet  I  could  not  but  bee  much  moued 
out  of  the  tendemesse  of  my  loue,  with  the  newes  of 
your  friend  Master  Goddards  debiUtie,  and  assure  you 
sickenesse  hath  not  so  vehemently  seased  on  his  body, 
but  sorrow  hath  as  violently  attached  my  heart :  for  the 
recordation  of  his  many  fauours,  so  liberally  though  vn- 
deseraedly  bestowed  vpon  me,  makes  me  to  partidpattt 
in  his  griefe,  as  if  it  were  mine  owne  :  Since  it  would  hok 
rudenesse  in  m^  now  to  trouble  him,  I  haue  diuerted  my 
Letters  vnto  you,  and  besdech  you  (sMng  in  all  mens 
opinions  the  time  is  come  that  hfe  must  put  off  his 
mortality,  and  passe  through  death  as  through  a  gate 
into  euerlasting  life)  to  put  him  in  minde  to  bewaile  his 
misdeeds,  and  to  begge  remisdon  of  his  sins  with  pour- 
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ing  out  of  his  teares,  which  are  so  gradoos  in  heauen, 
that  euery  sin  is  washed  away  with  such  a  flood,  and  no 
weeds  spring  after  such  a  raine.  But  happily  it  is  a 
superfluous  care  in  me  to  set  a  spurre  in  jrour  side  and 
to  pricke  you  on,  who  are  forward  enough  of  your  selfe 
to  perfonne  all  holy  offices  that  can  hee  in  one  of  your 
coate  required :  therefore  if  sorrow  haue  beene  a  bad 
dictator  to  my  pen,  beare  with  the  boldnesse  of 

Your  mourtufull friend t  B,  P, 

15.  A  Letter  of  a  Jealous  husband  to  his  wife. 

Wife,  in  as  much  kindnesse  as  I  can,  I  aduise  you  to 
leaue  such  courses,  as  are  neither  to  your  credit, 
nor  my  contentment :  you  know,  much  company  causeth 
many  occasions  of  idle  speeches,  and  young  men  are  not 
in  these  dayes  giuen  to  speak  the  best  of  their  kind 
firiends :  trifles  and  toyes  were  better  refused  then 
accepted,  and  time  idly  spent  brings  but  beggisry  or  a 
worse  blot :  of  all  the  Inrds  in  the  field,  I  loue  not  a 
Cuckoe  in  my  house :  truly  I  doe  not  dissemble  with 
you,  your  light  behauiour  doth  much  dislike  me,  and 
how  glad  I  would  be  to  haue  it  reformed,  you  shall 
know,  when  I  shall  see  it :  shall  I  make  you  fine  to 
please  another,  and  displease  my  selfe?  shall  I  leaue 
you  my  house,  to  make  an  hospitality  of  ill  fellowship  ? 
fit  not  me  with  the  foole  :  howsoeuer  you  feM  your  sdfe 
with  a  foule  humor :  shake  of  such  acquaintance  as 
gaine  you  nothing  but  discredit,  and  make  much  of  him 
that  must  as  well  winter  as  summer  you :  Looke  to  your 
house,  haue  a  motherly  care  ouer  your  Children,  set 
yoar  Seruants  to  worke,  and  haue  an  eye  to  the  maine 
chance :  leaue  tatling  Gossips,  idle  Huswiues,  vaine- 
headed  Fellowes  and  needlesse  charge,  so  God  will 
blesse,  and  the  world  will  thriue  with  you,  your  Neigh- 
bours speake  well,  and  I  shall  truly  loue  you.  And 
thus  hoping  that  you  will,  by  this  my  secret  admonition, 
haue  a  care  of  your  good  cariage,  I  rest  in  hope  of 
your'  well  doing, 

Your  Uwing  husband,  T.  P, 

16.  Her  cunning  Answer. 

HUsband,  with  as  much  patience  as  I  can,  I  haue 
read  ouer  your  vnwise  Letter,  wherein  jealousie 
k6epes  such  a  stir,  that  Loue  doth  but  laugh  at  such 
idlenesse :  much  company  driues  away  idle  thoughUi 
and  for  Fooles  it  is  good  to  be  affiaid  of  Had-I-^lst : 
111  thoughu  beget  ill  speeches,  and  an  old  dog  bites 
sorer  then  a  young  Whelp :  for  beggery,  let  it  &11  vpon 
the  sloathfull,  I  know  how  to  worke  for  my  lining :  and 
for  blots,  speake  to  Scriblers,  for  I  haue  no  skill  in 
writing.  Now  for  the  Bird,  to  answer  you  with  the 
Beast :  I  thinke  a  Calfe  in  a  Qoset  is  as  ni  as  a  Cuckoe 


in  a  Cage :  If  I  were  sullen,  you  would  sure  suspect  my 
humour,  and  doe  you  mislike  my  merrie  behauiour? 
Well,  your  ccmceit  may  be  deformed,  in  being  so  wrOg- 
fuUy  informed,  to  haue  me  so  suddenly  reformed :  ny 
finoiesse  is  your  countenance,  and  my  conversatioB  your 
credit :  and  therefore  doe  you  shake  off  yo«r  \wakt 
iealousie,  I  will  make  choise  of  better  company :  yo«r 
house  will  stand  fisst  if  it  fell  not,  and  your  diildren  be 
quieter  then  their  Father:  your  seruants  earne  their 
wages,  and  the  maine  ofaanoe  is  nidwd  wdl  enough : 
Women  must  talke  when  they  m6et,  and  men  qoI-  be 
scorned,  though  not  entertained  :  and  he  that  ktepeth 
a  houses  must  seeke  to  defraythe  charge :  «nd  so  hop- 
ing that  you  ¥^  leaue  your  iealousie,  and  thinke  of 
some  matter  of  more  worth,  as  careAill  of  my  cariage, 
as  you  of  your  credit,  meanmg  to  doe  as  well  as  I  can, 
without  your  teaching,  and  as  well  as  if  you  were  at 
home,  I  rest.  Your  too  much  loving  wife,  H.  P. 

.    17.  A  Letter  of  hind  complements  to  a  friend. 

Kindest  of  firiends,  where  I  loue  much  I  speake  little 
for  affection  hath  small  pleasure  in  ceremonies : 
your  kindnesse  I  haue  found,  my  desert  I  dare  not 
speake  of,  lest  it  more  offend  my  sdfe  to  thinke  on,  then 
you  to  looke  on :  but  since  you  haue  made  mde  happy 
in  your  acquaintance,  let  me  not  too  long  lacke  your 
company :  for  though  I  liue  among  many  good  neigh- 
bours, yet  doe  I  much  want  the  comfort  of  so  good  a 
friend,  by  whom  I  should  not  onely  gaine  the  vse  of 
time,  but  find  the  profit  of  my  desire :  which  ioyning 
issue  with  your  humours,  cannot  but  so  concurre  with 
your  contentment,  that  if  there  b^  a  Paridise  on  the 
earth,  I  hope  to  find  it  in  the  fair  passages  of  our  loues, 
which  grounded  on  vertue,  and  growing  in  kindnesse, 
cannot  choose  but  bde  blessedly  fruitfulL  In  briefe,  till  I 
see  you,  I  will  monme,  and  if  not  the  sooner,  I  sfaaB 
languish  :  for  my  wishing  and  want  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  absence:  hasten  therefore  your  comming,  and  make 
your  owne  welcome :  for  what  I  haue  or  am,  enter  into 
the  roll  of  your  possession,  where,  in  the  freehold  of  my 
loue.  I  assure  the  substance  of  my  life.  And  so  leaniQg 
oGplements  to  tongue-spirits,  in  the  truth  of  an  honest 
h^ut  I  rest. 

Yours  as  you  doe,  and  ever  shall  hnow,  N,  B. 

18.  His  Answer, 

Sir,  I  haue  recdued  your  kind  Lettv,  and  I  find  yon 
very  fine  at  your  comer :  you  will  speake  and  say 
nothing :  bee  eloquent  in  plainnesse  :  but  you  must  not 
speake  in  the  clouds  to  them  that  are  acquainted  with 
the  Moone  :  and  say  what  you  will,  I  must  beUeue  of  my 
selfe  as  I  list,  for  indeed,  I  know  mine  owne  vnwoithi- 
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nesse  of  your  commendation,  in  which.  I  will  rather 
beare  with  your  affection,  then  bee  conceited  with  your 
opinion  :  Yet  not  to  be  either  disdainfull  or  vngratefull, 
be  not  so  CBure  deceiued  in  my  disposition  that  wherein 
my  presence  may  pleasure  you,  I  will  answer  you  with 
my  absence,  nor  long  delay  your  expecution :  for  excuse 
is  but  cold  kindnesse,  and  too  much  haste  is  not  fit : 
therefore  as  soone  as  I  conueniently  can,  I  assure  you, 
you  shall  se6  m^,  and  in  full  measure  with  your  affec- 
tion finde  me,  to  the  vttermost  of  my  power,  rather  in 
acuon  then  protestation,  during  life,  in  fajre  weather  or 
fowle.                                Yimrs  as  mime  awne,  W.  R. 

subject,  and  therefore  my  imagined  beauty,  being  but  a 
shadow  of  deceit,  beMeue  not  your  eyes,  till  they  hane 
a  better  speculation :  and  for  the  inward  parts  of  com- 
mendations, I  am  perswaded,  that  wit  is  not  worth  any 
thing  that  is  drawne  into  admiration  of  nothing  :  onely 
this  not  vnkindly  to  requit  your  good  thoughts  of  tittle 
worth  :  leaumg  fictions  to  idle  £uicies,  let  me  intreat  yon 
not  mistake  your  figures,  and  to  honor  a  better  substaince 
then  my  vnworthy  selfe.    And  3ret  so  farre  to  iLSSure  your 
desert  of  my  contentment,  that  wherein  I  may  conveni- 
ently counteruaile  the  care  of  your  kindnesse,  excuse  my 
indiscretion,  if  I  &ile  of  my  desire  :  in  which,  wishing 
you  more  happinesse,  then  to  be  commanded  by  my 
vnworthinesse,  I  rest  as  I  may. 

Your  loving  poore  friend,  M.  W. 

19.  A  LUtgr  of  Love  to  a.  GtmiUvoowMU, 

T^Aire  Mistresse,  to  court  you  with  eloquence,  were  as 
^     in  as  to  grieue  you  with  fond  tales  :  let  it  there- 
fore please  yon  rather  to  beleeue  what  I  write,  then  to 
note  how  1  speake:  for  my  heart  being  fired  in  your 
eyes  hath  vowed  my  seruice  to  your  beauty  :  in  which, 
finding   reasons   admiration,     I    can    thinke   but   of 
nature  in  her  perfection :  in   which,  being  rauished 
aboue  it  selfe,  craueth  of  your  fisiuour  to  be  instructed 
by  your  kindnesse :  I  meane  no  farther  then  in  the 
obedience  to  your  oommandement :  for  if  I  be  any 
thing  my  selfe,  it  shall  bee  nothing  more  then  yours,  and 
lesse  then  nothing,  if  not  jrours  m  all.    I  could  commend 
you  aboue  the  skies,  compare  you  with  the  Sun,  or  set 
yon  among  the  stars,  figtve  you  with  the  Pkanix» 
imagine  you  a  goddesse,  but  I  will  leaue  such  weake 
liaising  fictions  and  thinke  you  onely  your  selfe,  whose 
▼ertuous  beauty,  and  whose  honourable  discretion  in  the 
care  of  a  tittle  kindnesse  is  able  to  command  the  loue  of 
the  wise,  and  the  labours  of  the  honest,  with  the  best 
of  their  indeauours  in  the  happinesse  of  your  imploy- 
ment  to  seeke  the  height  of  their  fortune :  thinke  n6t 
therefore  I  flatter  you  in  hope  of  fisiuour.  but  honor  you 
in  the  desert  of  worthinesse :  in  which  if  you  would 
vouchsafe  to  entertaine  the  seruice  of  my  affection,  what 
you  shall  finde  in  my  loue  I  will  leaue  in  your  kindnesse 
^  to  consider.     In  the  care  of  which  comfort,  craning 
pardon  to  my  presumption,  I  rest  htunbly  and  wholly 

Yours  devoted  to  be  eomwtantUd,  E.  W. 

81.  A  Letter  ofscome  to  a  eoy  Dame. 

KJi  Istris  Fubs.  if  you  were  but  a  tittle  faire,  I  se<  you 
IVX     would  b^  mighty  proud  :  and  had  you  but  the 
wit  of  a  Goose,  you  would  surety  hisse  at  the  Gander : 
but  being  with  as  bad  quatities  as  can  be  wished,  as  rich 
as  a  new  shome  sh^epe,  I  hope  fbrtune  is  not  so  mad, 
as  to  blesse  you  forther  than  the  begger.    It  is  not  your 
holyday  face  put  on  after  the  iU  £Euioured  &shion,  can 
make  your  h^  nose  but  vgly  in  a  true  light,  and  but 
that  you  are  exceedingly  beholding  to  the  Tayler,  you 
might  be  set  vp  for  the  signe  of  the  Sea  crabbe.    Now 
for  your  parentage  to  help  out  the  hope  of  the  rest : 
when  the  Tinkers  sonne,  and  the  Coblers  daughter  met 
vnder  a  hedge  at  the  milking  of  a  BuU,  within  forty 
weekes  after,  what  feU  out,  you  know.    Now.  not  too 
plainly  to  lay  open  the  foule  members  of  a  filthy  Carcasse, 
but  as  patiently  as  I  can  to  keep  Decorum  in  your  de- 
scription, let  me  teU  you,  that  all  this  and  much  more 
being  true  in  your  disgrace,  I  cannot  choose  but  marueU 
that  you  moume  not  to  death  in  imagination  to  thinke 
that  a  monster  in  nature  can  haue  any  grace  in  reason  : 
but  let  it  be  as  it  is.  I  haue  but  k>st  a  tittle  breath  in 
talking  to  a  deafe  eare,  for  I  meane  to  take  no  more 

meaning  to  make  my  fareweU  and  beginning  with  you 
both  at  one  instant,  leaning  you  to  loathe  jrour  selfe.  as 
one  whom  no  creature  can  be  in  loue  withaU  :  sorrie  that 

ao.  Her  Answer. 

QIR.   I  haue  heard  SchoUers  say.  that  it  is  Art  to 
0    conoeale  Art,  and  that  vnder  a  Face  of  simpUdtie, 
is  hidden  much  subtiltie :  of  which  how  silly  women 

I  euer  saw  you,  and  neuer  more  intending  to  trouble  you, 
in  recompence  of  your  course  entertamement,  I  rest  in 
aU  kindnesse  :  this  present,  and  ahraies. 

Yours  as  muck  as  may  be,  T.  R, 

need  to  be  aftaid,  I  will  leaue  to  wise  men  to  consider : 
and  though  I  cannot  in  fine  and  fit  tennes.  answer  the 
curiositie  of  your  writing,  yet  after  a  plaine  and  homely 
fashion,  I  wiU  intreat  you  to  accept  of  my  writing  :  per- 
fecuon  and  corruption  cannot  meet  together  in  one 

33.  Her  Answer. 

A^  Aster  Wyldgoose,  it  is  not  your  huftie  tufde  can 
^^     make  m^  afraid  of  your  bigge  lookes  :  for  I  saw 
the  Play  of  Ancient  PistoU,  where  a  Cracking  Coward 
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was  well  cudgeld  for  his  knauery :  your  railing  is  so  neare 
the  RascaU,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  bestow  so  good 
a  name  as  the  Rogue  on  you  :  but  for  modesties  sake,  I 
will  a  little  forbeare  you,  and  onely  tell  you,  that  a 
hanging  looke  and  a  hollow  heart,  a  cunning  wit,  and  a 
corrupt  conscience,  make  you  so  fit  a  mate  for  th^  DeuiU, 
that  there  is  no  Christian  will  desire  your  company :  now 
for  your  state  it  is  much  on  Fortune,  which  tnings  many 
of  yo\tt  fellowes  to  a  deadly  DeUI,  when  the  paine  of  their 
heads  is  onely  healed  with  the  haltar.  And  for  your 
linage,  when  the  Bearewards  Ape,  and  the  Hangmans 
Monkey  met  together  on  a  hay  mough,  what  a  whelpe 
came  of  such  a  litter,  let  all  the  world  iudge,  I  say  no- 
thing. Now  for  your  stump  fe^  and  your  lame  hand 
suting  kindly  ¥r|th  your  ¥rrie  necke,  who  would  not  make 
of[f]  their  eyes,  that  could  endure  the  sight  of  such  a 
picture?  now  your  wealth  being  but  a  few  words,  which 
you  haue  almost  all  spent  in  idle  humors,  hoping  that 
the  Tortoise  will  not  quarrell  with  the  Crab,  and  that 
when  you  haue  slept  vpon  your  Ale,  you  will  get  a 
medicine  for  your  madnesse  till  the  Woodcocke  tell  you 
how  the  Dawcocke  hath  caught  you,  leaning  further  to 
thinke  on  you,  more  then  vtterly  to  loathe  you,  glad  that 
3rour  entertainment  was  so  much  to  your  discontentment, 
in  full  measure  with  your  malice  I  rest 

Yimrs  as  you  see.  A,  W. 

83.  A  Letter  to  afowle  Dowdy. 

MIstresse  lone  luggle :  I  heare  that  you  thinke  your 
selfe  faire,  but  you  are  much  deceiued  :  for  the 
Ciuriers  oyle  is  but  a  course  kind  of  painting  :  and  for 
wit,  how  for  you  are  fh>m  vnderstanding,  the  wise  can 
tell  you.  Now  for  qualities,  where  you  learned  them  I 
know  not,  but  if  you  could  leaue  them  it  were  well.  I 
wonder  not  a  little,  what  madnes  hath  possessed  your 
braines,  that  you  can  make  so  much  of  your  self :  are 
your  eyes  your  owne  ?  or  are  they  so  scaled,  they  cannot 
see  ?  get  you  to  your  prayers,  and  leaue  making  of  loue : 
for  age  and  euill  fauour,  had  n^ed  to  be  helped  with  a 
good  purse.  I  heare  you  study  Musique  :  indeed  when 
the  Owle  sings  the  Nightingale  will  hold  her  peace :  but 
for  shame,  learn  not  to  dance,  for  a  barrell  can  but 
tumble :  but  would  you  vse  a  medicine  for  your  t^h  you 
might  be  the  better  to  speake  with  in  the  morning  :  what 
aOes  you  to  buy  a  Fan,  except  it  be  to  hide  your  £ace  ? 
and  till  your  hands  bee  whole,  jrou  shall  weare  but  dogs 
leather  for  your  gloues :  in  truth  you  abuse  jrour  selfe 
that  you  keepe  not  your  chamber  for  none  sees  you  but 
laughs  at  you,  or  at  least  loathes  to  looke  on  you  :  be 
therefore  content  to  doe  as  I  wish  you,  speake  with  none 
but  by  Attoumey,  leaue  the  Painter  to  better  pictures, 
and  rather  grieue  at  nature  for  framing  of  you,  then 
thinke  of  any  thing  that  may  helpe  you  :  your  goods  be- 


stow on  me  for  my  counsell,  and  make  sute  to  death  for 
your  comfort.  And  thus  hoping  that  being  weary  of 
your  selfe,  you  will  hasten  to  your  graue,  I  end, 

Yours  as  you  see,  H,  I. 


24.  Her  Answer. 

SIR  Morris  Malipart,  you  may  thinke  your  selfe  wise, 
but  ]rou  doe  not  shew  it :  for  railing  words  are  the 
worst  testimonies  of  a  good  wit.  For  good  qualities,  I 
thinke  you  know  them  not,  nor  can  goe  from  the  euill : 
but  for  madnesse,  I  thinke  it  sorteth  best  with  your 
humors :  for  the  help  whereof,  it  were  good  that  you 
were  let  blood  in  the  braine.  But  for  ill  sight,  who  is  so 
blind  as  bold  Bayard,  that  will  not  see  his  owne  foUy? 
My  prayers  I  will  not  forget  to  God,  to  blesse  mee  firom 
such  foule  spirits  on  the  earth.  And  for  loue,  more  then 
charitie,  I  hold  you  the  farthest  off  in  my  thought : 
now  knowing  your  pouertie,  I  wonder  you  will  speak  of 
a  purse.  As  for  an  ill-fauoured  face,  goe  to  Paris-garden 
to  your  good  brother  :  indeed  your  Croyden  sanguine  is 
a  most  pure  complexion,  but  for  your  Tobacco,  it  is  a 
good  purge  for  your  rheiun  :  For  my  Fan,  it  keepes  me 
sometimes  from  the  sight  of  such  a  vizard  as  your  good 
fiace  :  and  for  my  hands,  I  keepe  my  nayles  on  my  fingers, 
though  you  cannot  keepe  the  haire  on  your  head.  Now 
for  laughing  at  fooles,  you  are  prouided  for  a  coxcombe : 
and  for  loathing  all  ill  countenances,  let  the  hangman 
draw  your  picture.  Be  therefore  contented  to  bee  thus 
answered :  Speake  wisely,  or  hold  your  peace,  and  be 
not  busie  with  your  betters,  lest  you  know  the  nature  of 
Had-I-Wist :  so  hoping  that  you  will  be  weary  of  the 
world,  and  that  you  will  hang  your  selfe  for  a  medicine, 
to  heale  your  wits  of  a  melancholy,  I  wil  bequeath  you  a 
halter  viran  free  cost,  at  your  pleasure,  and  so  I  rest, 

Your  friend /or  such  a  tnatter,  B.  P, 


25.  A  Letter /or  the  pre/erring  0/ a  Servant. 

SIR,  knowing  your  necessary  vse  of  a  good  seruant, 
and  remembring  your  late  speech  with  mee 
touching  such  a  matter,  I  thought  good  to  commend 
vnto  you  in  that  behalfe,  the  bearer  hereof,  W.  71  a  man 
whose  honest  secrecy .  and  carefuU  diligence  vpon  a  reason- 
able triall,  will  soone  make  proofe  of  his  suflficiencie.  His 
parentage  is  not  base,  nor  his  disposition  vile ;  but  in 
all  parts  exquisite  as  one  of  his  place :  such  a  one  as  I 
am  perswaded  will  seme  your  tume :  if  therefore  at  my 
request  you  will  entertaine  him,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
thanke  m^  for  him  :  for  I  was  glad  I  had  so  trusty  a 
seniant  to  commend  vnto  you,  and  hope  to  heare  he  will 
much  content  you  :  and  thus  loath  to  trouble  you  with 
longer  circumstances,  leauing  his  seruioe  to  your  good 
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regard,  my  loue  to  your  like  commandement,  in  affection- 
ate good  will,  I  rest, 

Yours  ever  assured^  N.  B, 

96.  The  Answer. 

SIR,  I  haue  reoeiued  both  your  Letter  and  the  bearer, 
both  which  I  will  make  much  of  for  your  sake : 
for  in  the  one  I  will  often  see  you,  and  in  the  other  re- 
member you  ;  your  cdmendation  of  him  argueth  your 
knowledge,  a  diffident  warrant  for  his  worth,  which  I 
will  as  kindly  and  thankfully  think  on  :  his  countenance  I 
like  well,  and  his  speech  better :  and  for  the  performance 
of  my  expectation,  I  am  the  better  perswaded  of  his 
discretion :  when  I  see  you,  you  shall  know  how  I  like 
him,  in  the  meane  time,  he  shall  finde  that  I  will  loue 
him  :  and  for  all  things  necessarie  for  his  present  vse,  I 
finde  him  sufficiently  furnished  :  but  if  I  finde  his  want, 
it  shall  be  soone  supplied.  So  thanking  you  for  sending 
him,  and  wishing  you  had  come  with  him,  remaining 
your  kinde  debter,  till  a  good  occasion  of  requitall,  with 
my  hearty  commendations,  I  commit  you  to  the  Al- 
mightie,  Ytmr  very  loving  friend,  R.  V, 

37.  A  Letter  o/comnsell  to  a  friend. 

MY  best  approued  and  worthiest  beloued  Philo,  I 
heare  by  some  of  late  come  from  Venice,  that 
seeme  to  bee  somewhat  inward  in  thy  affquafntance,  that 
thou  art  of  late  fallen  into  an  amorous  htunour,  especially 
with  a  subject  of  too  much  vnworthinesse :  a  newes,  that, 
knowing  thy  spirit,  I  could  hardly  bel^eue,  that  vpon  a 
solemne  affirmation,  I  was  sortie  to  heare :  for  Beauty 
without  wealth  is  but  a  beggerly  diarroe,  and  Honour 
without  Vertue  is  but  a  tittle  for  a  Title :  Hath  she6  a 
glibbe  tongue  ?  it  is  pitty  sh^  hath  not  a  better  wit :  is 
she  wittie?  it  is  a  sorrow  it  is  not  better  bestowed  :  for 
the  craft  of  one  woman  is  the  confusion  of  many  a  man  : 
doth  sh^  say  sh^  loues  th^  ?  beleeue  her  not :  nay, 
doth  she^  loue  th^?  regard  her  not :  for  it  is  a  iewell  of 
so  little  worth,  as  will  giue  but  losse  in  the  buying :  I 
feared  the  Plague  had  taken  hold  of  thy  lodging,  but 
thou  art  pepperd  with  a  world  of  infection :  thy  study 
is  infected  with  idlenesse,  thy  braine  with  dizdnesse,  and 
thy  spirit  with  madnesse.  O  leaue  these  follies,  thinke 
loue  but  a  dreame,  and  beauty  a  shadow,  and  folly  a 
witch,  and  repentance  a  miserie :  wake  out  of  thy  sMepe 
and  call  thy  wits  together,  be6  not  sotted  with  a  humor, 
nor  slaue  to  thy  selfe-will :  leaue  courting  of  a  Curtean, 
and  kdepe  thy  breath  for  a  better  blast :  saue  thy  purse 
for  a  better  purpose,  and  spend  thy  time  in  more  profit, 
let  not  the  wise  laugh  at  th^,  and  the  honest  lament 
th^ :  for  my  selfe,  how  I  grieue  for  th^  I  would  I 
could  tell  th^ :  but  let  thus  much  suffice  th^,  beldeue 


nothing  that  she  saith,  care  for  nothing  that  she  doth, 
nor  giue  her  any  thing  that  sh^  wants  :  s^  her,  but  to 
purge  melancholy :  talke  with  her,  but  to  sharpen  wit : 
giue  her,  but  to  be  rid  of  her  company,  and  vse  her  but 
according  to  her  condition :  so  shalt  thou  haue  a  hand 
ouer  those  humors,  that  would  haue  a  head  ouer  thy 
heart,  &  be  master  over  thy  senses,  by  the  vertue  of  thy 
spirit :  otherwise.  Will,  hauing  gotten  the  bit  in  his 
teeth,  will  run  away  with  the  bridle,  &  Reason  being 
cast  off,  may  neuer  sit  well  againe  in  the  saddle :  but 
why  doe  I  vse  these  perswasions  for  the  remoue  of  thy 
passions?  if  thou  be  soimdly  in,  thou  wilt  hardly  get 
out :  if  thou  b^  but  ouer  shooes,  thou  maist  be  saued 
from  drowning,  whatsoeuer  I  heare,  I  hope  the  best : 
but  to  auoid  the  worst,  I  haue  presumed  out  of  my  loue, 
to  send  th^  the  fruit  of  my  affection.  In  which  if  my 
care  may  doe  thee  comfort,  I  shall  think  it  a  great  part 
of  my  happinesse :  howsoeuer  it  be,  I  c5mit  the  con- 
sideration to  thy  kindnesse.  And  so  till  I  heare  from 
th^,  which  I  daily  long  for,  I  rest 

Thine  as  mine  owne,  N.  B, 

38.  His  Answer. 

GEntle  Miilo,  I  haue  recdued  thy  most  kinde  and 
carefiill  Letter,  a  messenger  of  thy  most  honest 
loue,  who  hath  told  me  no  lesse  then  I  wholly  beldeue : 
that  loue  in  idlenesse,  is  the  very  entrance  to  madnesse, 
but  yet  though  I  will  thinke  on  thy  counsell.  giue  me 
leaue  a  little,  to  goe  along  with  conodt :  wherefore  let 
me  tell  thee  my  opinion,  Beauty  without  wealth  is  little 
worth,  but  being  a  riches  in  it  selfe,  how  can  it  b6e 
poorely  valued?  and  Honour  being  but  the  state  of 
vertue,  how  can  you  plucke  a  tittle  out  of  her  Title?  the 
tongue  is  the  instrument  of  wit,  and  wit  the  approuer 
of  discretion  :  where,  if  reason  be  graudled.  Nature  may 
be  admired  :  now  for  words,  they  haue  thdr  substance, 
and  Loue  is  not  to  bde  abused  :  for  it  is  a  jewel!  wdl 
knowne,  that  is  worthy  of  his  price  :  infections  are  euay 
where,  and  jealousie  a  most  cruell  plague :  but  rid  thy 
sdfe  of  that  disease,  and  feare  not  my  health  in  the 
other :  re-concdt  is  a  kinde  of  dizzinesse  which  worse 
tormented  then  with  idlenes  is  troubled  vdth  too  strong 
a  madnesse :  but  he  that  is  vnwise,  had  neM  be  reformed, 
and  he  that  laughs  at  an  imperfection,  may  Cedl  himselfe 
vpon  the  Foole :  now  for  a  mad  Dreame,  or  an  imagined 
witch,  concdted  sl^,  or  an  intreated  waking :  I  must 
confesse  they  are  pretty  humors,  and  wil  thinke  of  thdr 
errors :  now  for  sotting  and  slauery  and  for  courting  in 
knauery,  be  perswaded  that  time  will  imploy  my  purse 
to  better  purpose :  then  grieue  not  for  me,  but  only  lone 
me,  and  let  that  suffice  the^ :  and  for  thine  adWoe  in 
sedng,  talking,  and  giuing,  feare  not  the  Had-I-A^Hst  of 
my  folly :  for  hee  that  is  master  of  himsdfe  shall  not 
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n«6d  his  Mistresse.  &  therefore  he  that  cannot  ride,  let 
him  leaue  the  saddle :  for  Reason  hath  a  power  ouer 
Wit,  where  Will  is  but  a  seniant  to  Nature  :  in  the  cer- 
laintie  of  which  oouxse,  intending  so  to  lay  my  hands 
on  my  heart,  that  I  will  feare  no  homes  on  my  head,  with 
many  thanks  for  thy  kind  perswasions,  hoping  thou  wilt 
take  no  exceptions  at  my  constmctids.  intreating  thte 
to  bd^eue  of  me  no  more  then  thou  needest,  and  to  loue 
mee  as  thou  doest,  in  the  faith  of  that  affection  that  holds 
th^  deare  to  my  loue.    1  rest  during  life 

Tkint  itbHged  and  dwoted,  W.  B. 

99.  A  Letter  of  comfort  to  a  Sister  in  Sorrow. 

DEare  Sister,  I  heard  lately  of  your  husbands  de» 
parture  for  the  Indies,  when  with  not  little  sorrow 
I  considered  your  heauy  case :  in  which,  finding  bis  want 
to  be  grieuous,  and  your  friends  cold  in  comfort :  I  could 
not  choose,  without  vnkindnesse,  but  remember  these  few 
lines  of  my  loue  vnto  you  :  I  know  your  state  is  weake, 
how  faire  soeuer  you  make  your  weather,  but  the  more 
is  your  patience  worthy  of  honour  that  can  so  nobly 
conceale  your  discOtentments :  for  my  selfe  I  would  I 
were  able  to  doe  you  good :  but  what  I  haue  or  can 
procure,  shall  not  faile  to  doe  you  pleasure,  but  if  your 
roind  be  too  great  to  stoope,  to  be  beholding,  what  I  am 
aUe  to  doe,  take  as  a  duty  in  my  brothers  loue :  good 
sister  therefore  be  of  good  ch^^re,  &  put  your  care  vpon 
roe,  I  will  s^  you  often,  &  k>ue  you  euer :  for  a  Creature 
of  your  worthinesse  is  sddome  found  in  your  Sexe,  that 
for  her  husbands  loue  will  aduenture  the  state  pf  h^ 
lining :  your  children  are  not  many,  but  such  as  are^  shal 
be  Hiina,  and  you  to  me  as  my  self ;  take  therefore  as 
little  thought,  and  as  much  comfort  a^  you  can,  no  doubt 
but  god  that  trieth  his  senianu  wil  blesse  th^un.  hope 
fthft  of  my  brothers  happy  return,  and  til  he  come,  coip- 
mand  me :  shortly,  God  willing  yoti  shall  s^  me :  in  tl^ 
meane  time  let  me  intreat  you  kindly  to  accqn  this  little 
token  olmy  greater  lone,  which  is  but  the  assurance  pf 
the  beginning  of  my  affections  neuer  ending,  in  which 
predicament  of  true  friendship.  I  rest  euer  assured. 

Your  laving  Sister,  S.  W»  .> 

30.  Her  Answer. 

SWcet  Sister :  I  haue  receiued  your  kind  Letter,  and 
louing  token,  for  both  which  I  am  your  thankfyll 
debtor,  but  touching  my  husband,  though  his  wants  were 
grieuous,  yet  to  want  him  is  my  greatest  sorrow,  for  in 
the  stay  of  his  loue  was  the  stay  of  my  lining :  I  am 
sorry  that  you  know  my  weaknesse :  and  wish  it  but  in 
strength  to  answer  jrour  kindnesse :  but  good  Sister, 
though  I  am  willing  to  conceale  my  crosses,  to  be  be- 
holding to  so  honourable  a  Spirit,  I  count  it  not  the  least 


of  my  happinesse.  Therefore  though  I  had  denoted  my 
selfe  to  soUtarinesse  in  his  absence,  your  company  shall 
be  to  me  a  light  in  darknesse,  and  noting  the  nature  of 
your  kindnesse,  will  ever  be  beholding  to  yoar  loue : 
come  then  to  me  when  you  will,  and  command  what  you 
will,  for  I  will  be  as  good  as  you  will :  my  children  are 
my  worlds  ioyes,  and  my  hearts  iewels,  in  whose  fiooe  I 
would  behold  their  fathers,  in  whose  lone  I  would  spend 
my  life :  so  in  a  merry  goe  sorry,  grieuing  for  his  absence, 
and  wishing  your  presence,  praying  for  his  happy  return, 
your  health,  and  mine  own  patience,  that  in  too  much 
passion  of  affection,  I  hX  not  vpon  indiscretid,  with 
most  hearty  thankfull  loue  I  commend  my  selfe  to  your 
oommandement, 

Yours  af^tionattly  bound,  E.  G. 

31.  A  Letter  of  Love  to  a  faire  Mistresse. 

FAire  Mistresse,  to  trouble  you  vrith  a  long  circum- 
stance, I  might  perhaps  feare  you  with  the  losse 
of  time,  and  to  make  an  end  ere  I  begin,  might  argue 
little  care  of  my  conceit :  but  to  auoid  both  superstitions, 
let  me  a  little  intreat  you  with  patience  to  peruse,  in  a 
few  words,  the  summe  of  a  long  tale,  in  which  the  truth 
of  Loue,  to  the  latest  houre  of  death,  protesteth  the  ioy 
of  his  life  but  the  fruit  of  your  fauour.  of  which  the 
thought  of  his  vnworthinesse  doth  too  much  shew  his 
vnhappinesse.  Time  makes  mee  too  briefe,  but  in  your 
wisedome  is  my  hope  of  vnderstanding,  that  in  my  tryall 
you  may  trust  mee,  and  by  desert  este^me  me,  in  which 
if  I  deceiue  youer  expectation,  let  mee  die  in  the  miserie 
of  your  disdaine.  Thus  not  to  flatter  you  with  a  fiaire 
style  in  the  state  of  your  worthy  commendation,  beseech- 
ing to  be  commanded  by  the  kinde  care  of  your  discre- 
tion, in  the  bands  of  a  vowed  seruice,  I  humbly  rest 

Yours  ever  assured,  R.  O. 

33.   Tht  Answer. 

SIR,  as  I  would  be  loath  to  be  thought  proud,  I 
would  as  vnwillingly  be  found  idle  :  either  to  be- 
le^e  too  well  of  my  selfe,  or  not  to  haue  a  respect  of 
others :  Truth  is  seldome  masked  with  smooth  words, 
and  loue  is  not  bred,  but  vpon  great  contentment :  your 
liking  may  be  greater  then  my  desert,  and  so  alter  vpon 
a  better  consideration  :  but  mistake  not  your  happinesse 
in  my  £&uours  vnworthinesse,  where  the  best  of  my 
commandement  may  be  the  least  of  your  contentment. 
Your  cosideration  of  time  may  excuse  my  shortnesse 
of  writing :  where,  in  a  word  you  may  vnderstand  that 
indeed  I  intend,  that  truth  is  honourable  in  loue.  and 
Vertue  the  fairest  joy  in  affection,  in  which,  if  I  doe  not 
misconstrue  your  conceit.  I  will  answer  the  care  of  your 
kindnesse  :  in  which,  according  to  the  due  of  desert,  you 
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shall  finde  the  effects  of  yoar  desire.    And  so  for  this 
time  I  rest 

Your  peon  frUmdt  A,  Q, 

33.  A  Letter  of  counsell  from  a  kinde  FalMer,  * 

DEare  Son  you  must  not  from  your  ftitber  looke  fior 
a  flattering  loue  nor  take  it  vnkindly  that  I  giue 
you  warning  of  what  may  prdudice  your  good.  Aboue 
all  things  seme  God,  and  keepe  a  deare  conscience, 
passe  not  the  limits  of  alleagiance,  nor  build  Castles  in 
the  aire :  conuerse  not  with  fooles,  for  you  shall  lose 
your  time,  take  h^ed  of  knaues,  for  there  is  much  to  be 
feared  in  them,  and  beware  of  drunkennesse,  for  it  is 
a  beastly  humor  :  I  haue  heard  you  are  much  given  to 
Alchymistry,  it  is  a  great  charge  to  many,  and  profiteth 
few,  imploy  your  time  so,  that  you  lose  not  by  the 
bargaine  :  what  a  griefe  it  is  to  want,  I  pray  God  you 
neuer  know,  and  therefore  eschew  prodigalitie,  which 
quickly  makes  a  poore  man.  I  haue  sent  you  an 
hundred  crownes,  wel  may  you  vse  them,  and  when  you 
need  any  more  send  to  me  for  them.  After  the  terme 
the  vacation  will  call  th^  into  the  Country,  where 
knowing  thy  Fathers  house,  thou  maist  make  thine  owne 
welcome,  tUl  when  and  alwaies  I  will  pray  for  thee,  that 
God  will  blesse  thee  that  I  may  haue  ioy  in  thee, 

Your  loving  Father,  H,  W. 

34.  A  kinde  MMswer  of  a  loving  Sonne, 

MY  deare  Father,  as  I  will  not  flatter  my  selfe  with 
your  loue,  so  I  cannot  but  ioy  in  your  kindnesse, 
whose  careful  counsel  within  the  oompasse  of  so  few 
words,  I  will  locke  vp  in  my  heart  as  my  best  iewelL 
For  to  seme  God  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian :  and  no 
longer  let  mee  liue  then  in  the  care  of  that  comfort.  A 
cleare  Conscience  I  find  like  a  Sanctuary,  where  the 
soule  may  take  a  safe  place  of  rest  To  passe  the  limits 
of  Allegeance  merits  the  losse  of  life.  And  to  build 
castles  in  the  aire,  they  are  but  mad  mens  imaginations. 
Fooles  cannot  vnderstand  mee,  and  knaues  will  but 
trouble  me.  For  drunkennesse  neuer  doubt  me,  for  it 
is  most  loathsome  in  my  nature.  For  your  crownes  I 
htunbly  thank  you,  and  hope  to  bestow  them  to  your 
liking.  Touching  Alchymie,  I  heare  much,  but  bebieue 
little :  but  I  wil  not  waste  your  land  to  make  a  new 
metaU.  The  Vacation  is  neere  and  I  will  not  be  long 
from  you. :  where  finding  you  well  shall  be  my  best  wel- 
come. So  praying  for  your  long  health  and  hearts  euer 
happinesse,  in  all  humble  thankes  I  take  my  leaue. 

Your  oUdient  Sonne,  R,  W, 

1  See  Appcndiz  for  asotber  text  of  this  Letter  and  of  the 
next— G. 


35.  A  Merchants  Letter  to  his  Factor. 

AS  I  haue  reposed  trust  in  your  care,  I  looke  for 
your  performance  of  my  credit :  your  abilitie  in 
managing  such  matters  as  I  haue  committed  to  your 
charge,  I  make  no  doubt  of :  and  therefore  hoping  in 
your  discretion  to  heare  of  my  expected  contentment,  I 
wil  looke  by  your  next  Letters  to  heare  of  the  summe  of 
my  desire  :  in  the  meane  time  let  me  tell  ]rou,  that  I  sent 
you  fourescore  broad  Cloaths,  and  thirtie  Kerzies,  with 
other  such  commodities  as  I  thinke  fit  for  your  vse  in 
those  parts.  I  pray  you  make  your  best  market,  and 
take  heed  to  whom  you  credit :  for  as  I  heare  there  are 
men  reputed  of  great  wealth,  in  suspitid  of  plajring  bank- 
rupts :  haue  therefore  the  more  care  ouer  your  businesse, 
your  trauels  shal  not  be  vnconsidered.  Your  French 
wines  I  heare  this  yeare  are  very  small,  and  your  Gas- 
coigne  wines  be  very  deare,  prunes  cheape :  but  you 
know  your  markets,  and  I  hope  you  will  haue  care  of 
your  money,  for  it  is  hardly  come  by,  and  as  this  worid 
goes,  doth  much  in  great  matters  :  if  there  be  any  newes 
of  worth,  acquaint  me  with  them,  and  in  any  wise  doe 
not  trouble  me  with  vntruths.  Your  Cousin  tels  me  that 
you  are  in  good  regard  with  the  Gouemour,  for  certain 
cloaths  that  you  lately  bestowed  on  him  :  he  told  me 
the  cause,  and  therefore  I  commend  your  discretion :  for 
sometimes  it  is  better  to  giue  then  to  sane.  In  summe, 
let  this  suffice  you  without  further  circumstance,  you 
haue  my  loue  and  my  purse,  I  pray  haue  a  care  of  them 
both.    So  till  I  heare  from  you,  I  rest, 

Your  loving  Master,  T.  P. 

36.  His  Answer, 

Sir,  I  beseech  you  mistnist  not  jrour  trust,  nor  hane 
any  feare  of  my  care :  for  hauing  both  your 
loue  and  3roin'  purse,  how  can  the  one  let  m^  foiget  the 
other?  No,  sir,  be  you  assured,  howsoeuer  Bankers 
play  banquerout,  pawnes  will  decdue  bo  credit  : 
And  touching  such  affiures  as  I  haue  in  charge,  doubt 
not  of  my  dispatch.  Your  Qoaths  I  haue  reoekied  : 
and  like  them  very  well :  your  Kerxies  are  very  good,  I 
would  you  had  sent  more  of  them,  for  they  are  much  in 
request  and  well  sold.  I  haue  by  good  happe,  met  with 
an  hundred  tunne  of  Gascoigne  Wines  vjran  a  good 
market,  as  you  may  know  by  my  note :  Prunes  are 
good,  and  good  cheape,  and  therefore  I  haue  sent  you 
greater  store  of  them  :  on  the  Fats  you  shall  find  the 
Marke  ;  with  two  letters  of  your  name.  I  haue  sent  you 
likewise,  a  Tunne  of  Cuchiniles,  which  I  bought  by  a 
great  chaunce  ;  the  price  you  shall  find  in  my  note  with 
the  rest.  By  the  next  Poste  you  shall  heare  what  I 
neM :  in  the  meane  time  hauing  no  intelligence  of 
worth,  loath  to  trouble  you  with  trifles,  glad  to  performe 
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that  duty,  that  your  kindnesse  hath  bound  me  to, 
wishing  to  liue  no  longer  then  discharge  the  office  of  an 
honest  care,  praying  for  your  long  health  and  euerlasting 
happinesse,  I  humbly  take  my  leaue, 

Yourfaithfmll  servant,  M,  W. 

37.  A  Letter  0/ Ckalltmge, 

MY  wrongs  are  so  many,  as  may  no  longer  bee 
digested,  and  your  excuses  so  idle,  as  I  ¥rill 
henceforth  despise  them,  for  your  words  are  but  winde, 
and  therefore  I  am  weary  of  them  :  and  if  you  be  not  so 
cold  in  complexion,  that  you  dare  not  maintain  jrour 
reputation,  me^te  mee  to  morrow  early  in  the  morning, 
in  some  Fields  a  mile  out  of  towne,  and  bring  with  you 
such  Armes  as  you  doe  ordinarily  carry  :  assigne  jrour 
place  and  houre,  and  (aile  not  your  appointment,  that 
God  the  Judge  of  right,  may  determine  of  our  wrongs, 
and  the  point  of  the  sword  put  a  period  to  our  dis- 
courses. Thus  hauing  blowne  ouer  an  idle  paper  with  a 
few  last  words  of  my  intent,  answer  me  as  I  expect,  or 
heare  of  me  as  it  will  fall  out,  in  haste. 

Your  ememie  till  death,  T,  P, 

38.   The  Answer. 

WHat  you  haue  written  to  mee,  I  retume  vpon  your 
selfe,  as  loth  to  lose  time  in  answer  of  such 
idlenes  :  if  you  durst  go  alone  I  would  goe  with  you : 
but  let  it  suffice  you,  that  I  know  you,  and  therefore 
meane  not  to  trust  you  :  but  bring  a  friend  with  you,  and 
I  am  ready  for  you  :  come  to  my  lodging  as  early  as  you 
will,  and  Uiougfa  I  would  be  loath  to  break  a  sl^  for 
you,  yet  I  vril  take  a  little  paine  to  answer  you  :  as  for 
the  field  we  will  cast  lots  for  the  place,  where  God  and 
good  Conscience  will  quickly  determine  the  quarrell :  but 
I  feare  the  point  of  the  sword  will  make  a  Comma  to 
your  cunning,  which  if  it  doe,  you  shall  find  what  will 
follow.  And  so  leauing  further  words,  wishing  you  to 
bde  as  good  as  your  word,  I  end, 

Y<mrs  as  you  mine,  T,  W, 

39.  A  Letter  to  a  friend  for  newa, 

COusin,  I  know,  you  that  line  abroad  in  the  world, 
cannot  but  heare  of  newes  euery  day,  which  we 
in  the  Country  would  be  glad  now  and  then  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  :  your  labour  will  not  be  much  in  writing, 
and  for  your  kindnesse  it  shall  not  be  vnrequited  :  wee 
heare  much  murmuring  of  many  things,  but  little  truth  of 
any  thing :  but  firom  you  that  know,  I  would  be  glad  to 
leame.  There  is  a  speech  among  some  idle  Astrono- 
mers, that  the  man  in  the  Moone  hath  fallen  in  loue  with 
a  starre,  and  walking  through  the  Oouds,  was  almost 
drovmed  in  the  water :  and  that  the  Tumblers  in  the 


Forest  haue  spoyled  a  number  of  blacke  Conies,  so  that 
Rabbets  are  growne  so  deare,  that  a  poore  man  may  be 
glad  of  a  p6ece  of  Mutton.  It  is  said  here  with  us  in 
these  parts  :  that  you  in  the  Citie  are  much  troubled  with 
a  new  disease  :  truly  we  haue  reasonable  good  health, 
but  that  there  are  such  plagues  in  diuers  houses,  what 
with  shrewd  wiues  and  bad  husbands,  stubbome  children 
and  wicked  seruants,  that  many  a  honest  man  cannot 
line  in  quiet  with  his  neighbours.  Though  the  Spring 
be  not  very  forward,  yet  there  is  great  increase  of 
things,  especially  of  Children,  which  how  they  may 
answer  the  Law,  I  will  not  greatly  stand  vpon.  Thus 
hauing  no  matter  of  moment,  wherewith  at  this  time  to 
trouble  you,  intreating  you  that  I  may  shortly  heare  from 
you,  I  rest  in  much  affection 

Assuredly  yours,  R,  Q. 

4a  His  Answer. 

MY  good  cousin,  to  answer  your  kind  letter,  if  there 
were  any  thing  here  worth  the  writing,  I  would 
not  haue  been  so  long  silent  But  such  are  the  occor- 
rents  in  these  places,  as  are  either  not  worth  the  noting 
or  better  concealed  then  written  :  for  loue  in  youth  is  frill 
of  idlenesse,  and  malice  in  age  is  so  malicious,  that 
vertue  is  so  hid  in  comers,  that  there  is  little  or  nothing 
spoken  of  her  account.  For  the  man  in  the  Moone  I 
leaue  him  to  wait  on  the  Sunne :  but  if  hee  haue  a  mind 
to  any  Starre,  I  leaue  him  to  follow  that  Owle  light :  for 
his  waterie  Element,  since  it  is  all  in  clouds,  let  it  hang 
in  the  Aire,  I  will  not  meddle  with  that  louing  Astro- 
nomie.  For  Conies  I  am  no  Warrener,  therefore  let 
them  that  haue  the  keeping  of  the  grounds,  looke  to 
their  games,  I  haue  small  sport  in  such  idlenesse,  but  for 
a  p6ece  of  Mutton,  a  young  Lambe  is  worth  fine  old 
Conies,  and  he  that  is  not  glad  of  such  a  feast,  let  him 
fast  for  his  dinner.  For  our  new  diseases,  it  is  with  many 
men  in  the  head,  and  women  in  the  tongue,  Seruantsgrow 
great  Libertines,  and  Children  are  sickc  of  the  Parento, 
and  for  Neighbours,  there  is  so  much  loue  in  the  streets, 
that  there  is  almost  none  in  the  houses :  and  therefore 
besides  other  ordinary  diseases,  w^  want  no  plagues  to 
make  vs  to  looke  into  our  sinnes  :  but  God  amend  all,  for 
one  will  scarce  mend  another.  And  therefore  intreating 
you  to  haue  patience  with  me  til  the  next  week,  when 
you  shall  heare  of  the  best  newes  that  come  to  my  hands, 
I  rest  in  all  bounden  good  will. 

Yours  as  much  as  may  be,  T.  V. 


41.  A  disswasivt  from  Marriage. 

SWeet  Cousin,  I  am  sorry  to  heare,  that  being  so  well 
at  ease,  you  will  coosen  your  selfe  of  quiet :  and 
for  want  of  a  worlds  Hell,  you  will  put  your  selfe  in 
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Purgatode  with  a  wife  :  but  if  it  may  bee  that  I  speake  in 
time,  heare  what  I  say :  if  she  bee  fieure  it  may  br^ed 
jealousie  :  if  foule,  dislike  and  change  :  if  rich,  take  he6d 
of  pride  :  if  poore,  misery :  if  yong,  beware  the  wanton  : 
if  old,  take  hedd  of  the  Beldam  :  if  wise,  she  will  gouem 
th^ :  if  foolish,  fr^  th^  :  how  deare  soeuer  she  loues 
thde,  she  will  sometime  or  other,  either  crosse  thee,  or 
crowne  th^ :  and  therefore  if  thou  wilt  be  ruled  by  m 
friend,  let  neither  old  nor  3roung,  faire  nor  foule  trouble 
thee  :  beleeue  me,  as  I  haue  read,  these  are  the  properties 
of  most  Wiues,  to  weaken  strength,  to  trouble  wit,  to 
empty  purses,  and  to  breM  humors.     But  if  I  be  deoeiued 
in  my  reading,  and  mine  author  in  his  writing  either  in 
altering  your  course,  or  prouing  your  comfort,  tell  me 
your  mind  when  we  meet.    Til  when,  wishing  the  coi^ 
tinuance  of  that  quiet  wherein  you  now  line,  or  the  true 
contentment  of  the  best  loue :  leauing  to  your  owne  dis- 
cretion the  managing  of  your  a£fection,  I  commit  you  to 
the  Almightie, 

Thine  what  mine  owne,  N,  B, 

ing  your  discretion,  but  to  intreat  jrour  patience,  if  your 
purse  be  not  in  tune :  for  were  I  as  I  haue  beene,  and 
hope  to  be,  I  could  rather  beare  too  long,  then  ask  too 
soone,  especially  of  so  good  a  friend  as  I  haue  alwaies 
foimd  of  your  selfe.    Consider  therefore  my  case,  and  fai 
your  kindnesse  answer  me.    Time  is  precious,  and  there- 
fore lest  by  disappointment  I  b^  dis-lumished,  and  so 
perhaps  discredited,  I   pray  you,  speed  your  answer : 
which,   howsoeuer,   shall  be  welcome  :  and  therefore 
earnestly  intreating  you  to  help  me  now.  that  I  may  the 
better  requite  your  kindnesse  hereafter,  with  many  thanks 
for  your  great  fauours.  which  cannot  b^  forgotten  to  be 
deserued  :  I  take  my  leaue  further  at  this  time  to  trouble 
you,  but  will  rest  in  what  I  shall  bee  able  euer  to 
pleasure  you,  to  make  you  know  how  much  I  loue  you. 

Your  hving friend,  T,  R, 

44.   The  Debtors  Answer, 

QIR,  your  request  is  so  reasonable,  and  jrour  kind- 
*^    nesse  so  much,  that  for  a  greater  matter  then  you 

4a.  His  Answer. 

f^Ood  Cousin,  I  finde  your  kindnesse  aboue  your 
vJ^    knowledge,  in  mistaking  Paradise  for  Purgatorie : 
for  a  Wife  is  the  wealth  of  the  mind,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  heart :  where  the  best  judgement  of  reason  findes 
discretions  contentment.    May  be,  is  a  doubt :  but  what 
is.  must  be  regarded :  in  which  sense  I  am  pleased. 
Where  Youth  with  Beauty,  and  Wit  with  Vertue  hath 
power  to  command,  there  kindnesse  must  obey.  Pouertie 
I  feare  not,  and  Wealth  I  seeke  not ;  but  it  sufficeth  m6t 
to  seeke  no  other  fortune  for  the  summe  of  my  worlds 
happinesse  :  where  the  anoiding  of  euil,  and  the  hope  of 
good,  makes  me  know  more  comfort  then  you  are  able 
to  conceiue,  til  you  enter  in  that  course,  wherein  the  joy 
of  loue  is  the  second  blessednesse  of  this  life.    What 
shall  I  say,  but  that  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  ezpresse 
the  perfection  of  this  pleasure,  which  puts  downe  all  idle 
nnaginations?    From  which  hoping  to  sde  thde  remoued 
when  I  s6e  thde,  till  then  and  euer,  I  rest, 

Thine  as  thou  hn/noest,  D.  E. 

demand,  if  my  purse  were  not  in  tune,  I  would  straine 
my  credit  very  farre  for  you  :  beare  then  a  little  with  my 
forgetfulnesse  of  the  Day.  and  thinke  it  not  trouble  to  my 
patience  to  b^  put  in  mind  of  my  credit :  3rour  Sea 
losses  I  am  sorry  for  :  and  wish  your  recouery  by  Land. 
Debtors  that  will  not  pay,  make  Creditors  they  cannot 
lend :  but  for  my  selfe.  to  make  you  know  how  much 
interest  you  have  in  my  affection,  let  me  tell  you.  that 
though  by  some  unexpected  expenoes,  I  am  short  of  my 
hoped  reckoning,  yet  vpon  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I 
haue  bedne  thus  carefiill  for  jrou,  your  money  I  haue  sent 
you.  and  as  much  more  for  so  long  time  I  will  lend  ]rou  : 
which  you  shall  receiue  of  this  bearer,  and  in  my  letter 
the  day  of  paiment :  which  if  it  may  pleasure  you  so  much 
as  I  wish  you.  I  am  glad  I  had  it  for  you :  howsoeuer  it 
fall  out.  vse  it  to  your  owne  discretion,  and  so  far  be 
alwaies  assured  of  my  loue,  that  my  word  and  d6ed  shall 
be  all  one  in  your  comfort    And  so  leauing  ceremonious 
complements,  in  vnfamed  good  wil.  I  rest  alwaies  to  my 
vttermost  power, 

Yours  as  mine  owne,  D,  W. 

43.  A  kinde  Letter  of  a  Creditor  for  money. 

0  IR.  I  pray  you  take  it  not  vnkindly,  that  I  write  thus 
"^    earnestly  vnto  you :  for  more  necessity  then  will 
hath  vrged  me  to  it :  my  money  is  not  so  much,  as  you 
well  able  to  discharge  it :  my  losses  by  Sea  and  ill 
Creditors  by  land,  make  me  straine  courtesie  with  my 
Friends,  for  their  helpe  in  an  eztremitie,  yet  doe  I  desire 
nothing  but  my  due  ;  but  as  I  was  ready  to  lend,  1  would 
be  glad  to  receiue  with  that  fulnesse  of  good  wil,  that 
may  continue  our  kindnesse.    I  write  not  this  as  doubt- 

45. A  Letter  of  newes. 

'^0  performe  my  promise  in  my  last  letter,  my  kind 
•L      and  best  cousin,  you  shall  vnderstand  of  such 
occurrents,  as  I  heare  goe  current  and  for  truth  :  I  beare 
there  are  certaine  old  people  that  speake  much  of  Pro- 
phecies, where  they  set  it  downe  for  a  certaine  rule,  that 
this  yeare,  and  many  to  come,  he  that  wants  money  in 
his  purse,  and  a  friend  in  the  Court,  may  walke  in  the 
Country,  and  picke  strawes.  for  his  comfort :  for  the  Law 
is  very  dangerous  for  begging,  and  Charity  is  so  cold. 
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that  the  poore  must  starue,  rather  then  the  rich  will 
want.  Old  men  shall  neoer  be  yongagaine  in  this  world, 
and  beauty  in  a  yong  Woman  will  not  let  her  know  her- 
selfe :  honestie  without  wit  will  die  on  the  Foole,  and  craft 
without  credit  will  labour  to  little  purpose.  In  summe, 
there  will  be  a  great  plague  among  the  Poore,  withlacke 
of  money  among  fooles  for  lack  of  wit,  and  knaues  for 
lacke  of  honesty :  but  it  may  be  nature  may  alter  her 
course  in  many  things,  and  Prophecies  may  Call  out  in 
contraieties.  Howsoeuer  it  be,  welcome  that  come  in 
Gods  name  :  and  so  hoping  thou  louest  nolegerdemaine, 
nor  wflt  be  led  away  with  blind  Prophecies,  writing  this 
onely  for  exercise  cf  a  merry  humor,  I  rest, 

Tkim  what  mine,  P,  R. 

46.   The  Answer. 

SUch  idle  Prophets  as  you  m^t  with,  haue  such  kinde 
of  matter  as  you  write  of :  but  let  the  world  wag  as 
it  list,  there  is  not  a  truer  wag  in  the  world  then  thy  selfe : 
and  were  it  not  that  I  feare  my  Letter  would  come  to 
light,  I  would  answer  you  in  your  kind.  But  tobeshort 
let  me  tell  you,  that  Lawes  are  good  to  take  order  vrith 
such  Outrlawes,  as  after  prodigality  put  themselues  vpon 
charitie.  And  yet  tocrosse  your  rule  of  little  experience, 
old  men  may  haue  young  humours,  fiaise  Wenches  put 
wise  men  to  their  Mdts,  and  honestie  may  thriue  with  a 
meane  trade,  when  a  craftie  knaue  may  lose  by  his  cun- 
ning broking.  As  for  the  plague,  I  feare  it  is  neuer  from 
you :  for  if  neighbours  agr^e,  yet  their  wiues  may  faH 
out :  and  while  the  poore  fret,  and  the  rich  frowne,  there 
is  little  hope  of  health,  where  the  world  is  so  out  of  quiet 
And  therefore  hc^Mngthat  you  haue  wit  enough  to  beware 
the  knaue  and  the  Foole,  and  to  make  your  choice  of 
the  best  company,  wishing  your  continuance  of  your  good 
humor,  with  thanks  for  jrour  waggish  Letter,  I  rest  in 
oiur  old  league, 

Y<mrs  as  mine  vwne,  R.  B, 

47.  A  Letter  ferstoading  to  Marriage. 

DEare  Cousin,  I  doe  not  a  little  wonder  at  your 
solitary  life,  and  more  at  yoqr  little  care  to 
match  your  selfe  in  mariage  with  some  Virgine  worthie 
your  loue :  wil  you  leaue  the  world  without  memory  of 
your  name?  your  inheritance  to  no  issue  of  your  owne 
honor  ?  and  runne  a  course  of  too  little  comfort  ?  M^ 
thinketh  that  your  knowledge  of  the  diuersity  of  varie- 
ties should  settle  jrour  consent  vpon  some  special! 
vertue :  what  if  some  women  be  aged  ?  some  are  youth- 
full  :  and  some  froward  ?  other  may  be  kinde :  and 
some  wanton  ?  there  are  better  stayed  :  and  some 
sullen?  some  are  louing  :  and  is  there  none  can  fit  jrour 
humour  ?  God  forbid :  the  law  of  Nature,  the  law  of 


Reason,  the  Law  of  God  doth  will  it,  that  loue  breeds 
increase  by  a  vertuous  coniunction,  which  cannot  b6e 
performed  without  the  honour  of  this  course.  Bastards 
will  be  witnes  of  their  Parents  wickednesse,  when 
natural!  children  are  the  joy  of  their  Fathers:  and  a 
true  loving  Wife  is  worth  a  thousand  wilde  walkers : 
lier  care  in  the  House  ;  her  kindnesse  at  the  Talde,  and 
her  comfort  in  the  Bed.  are  pleasures  better  conceiued 
tlien  expressed :  fall  then  aboard  with  such  a  Bird,  as 
yon  may  hold  for  your  Pketnix,  and  thinlce  thy  mind  at 
best  Ubertie,  when  it  is  five  from  the  bonds  of  foUy. 
In  fine,  let  me  intreat  tliee  to  malce  thy  house  a  home, 
thy  Wi£e  thy  worids  loue,  and  thy  diildren,  thy  eartties 
ioy :  which,  as  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  glad  to  lume,  I  sliall 
be  glad  to  see.  For  good  speed  whereof,  in  hearty 
prayers  I  rest. 

Your  loving  Cousin,  R.  W. 

48.  His  Answer. 

My  lunde  Cousin.  I  sde  you  are  better  read  then 
experienced  :  for  Bachelors  Wiues.  and  Maidens 
Children  are  pretty  things  to  play  withall :  but  h^  tliat 
knowes  many  dangers,  will  take  h6ed  of  aU.  A  Wife  is 
an  euerlasting  substance,  which  if  it  be  not  of  tlie  better 
nature  is  a  perillous  tiling  to  meddle  withall :  for  if  it 
catch  hold  of  the  hands,  it  may  put  the  heart  to  sore 
paine :  and  the  Pheenix  is  such  a  Figure,  as  if  I  must 
finde  her  in  a  Woman,  I  feare  mde  I  must  s^elce  a  great 
way  for  her.  For  the  lawes  that  you  speake  of,  I  yeeld 
to  Truth  :  but  Loue  is  so  nice  an  humor,  tliat  he  seldome 
settles  in  a  place :  for  Bastards  I  loue  not  tlie  breed : 
and  better  diildren  will  doe  wel  when  tliey  come :  For 
Bed  and  Board  and  those  tricks,  let  them  ioy  in  tliem 
tliat  liaue  them :  when  I  finde  time  I  will  thinke  00 
them  :  in  the  meane  time,  more  at  quiet  in  my  lodging 
with  a  friend,  then  perhaps  I  may  be  at  home  with  a 
Wife,  not  foreswearing  mariage,  nor  posting  to  Purga- 
tory instead  of  mistaken  Paradise,  wishing  thy  prayers 
for  my  better  happines  then  Loners  idlenesse,  and  if  I 
doe  marry,  to  be  kindly  matched  I  rest, 

Thine  ever  as  mine  owne,  D.  L. 

49.  A  Letter  of  vnkindnesse,  upon  a  deniallofa 

Courtesie. 

IF  my  deserts  had  not  exc^ded  my  desire,  I  would 
haue  hated  the  nature  of  my  humor,  which  loues 
nothing  lesse  then  to  be  too  much  Ixholding :  my  re- 
quest was  not  much,  and  the  giant  but  easie.  howsoeuer 
for  iU  fashion  the  excuse  may  be  cunningly  framed  :  bat 
though  I  conceiue  unkindnesse  in  this  course,  I  can 
rather  grieue  then  be  angry,  for  I  will  mistrust  my  wit, 
till  I  s^  too  much  of  my  sorrow,  and  loue  my  fiiend 
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though  I  be  plaine  with  his  patience :  be  content  there- 
fore rather  to  let  me  tell  you  of  my  discontent,  then  to 
cover  dissimulation,  and  to  wish  ]rour  better  regard  of 
my  affection,  then  to  giue  me  just  cause  to  touch  the 
eare  of  your  discretion,  which  in  den]ring  a  trifle  may 
lose  a  greater  benefit :  but  not  to  goe  too  fane  in  im- 
patience, let  me  thus  grow  to  an  end  :  Friendship  once 
grounded  is  not  easily  removed :  and  therefore  being 
assured  of  my  loue,  beare  with  my  dislike,  and  whereiii 
I  may  better  pleasure  you.  doubt  not  the  ill  requitall  of 
unkindnesse,  For  I  can  chide  and  not  be  angry,  and 
better  loue  you,  then  teU  you  so.  And  so  intreating 
your  reasonable  answer  for  my  satisfaction.  I  rest,  all 
displeasure  set  apart, 

Your  Icving friend,  N,  S, 

5a  His  Answer. 

YOur  humorous  Idnde  of  writing  puts  me  to  study 
for  an  answer,  for  your  anger  without  cause,  may 
moue  cause  of  anger  :  you  know  you  might  conunand 
what  I  am,  and  will  you  haue  more  ?  Conceit  may  bee 
deceiued,  and  so  Undnesse  abased,  and  suspition  of 
impatience  hath  the  least  part  of  discretion.  Excuses 
are  idle  among  friends,  and  therefore  words  shall  bee 
deferred  till  our  meeting :  when  seing  our  owne  fi&alts 
you  wil  not  thinke  amisse  of  your  friend :  Grieue  not 
then  without  cause,  nor  be  carried  away  with  conceit, 
and  as  you  know  my  nature,  conunand  my  loue,  which 
is  farre  from  the  thought  to  make  a  friend  beholding: 
be  not  discontent  with  a  denial,  till  you  haue  better 
reason  of  displeasure :  but  measure  me  with  yonrseUe, 
and  you  shall  finde  small  cause  of  difference :  if  there 
be  any,  let  Idndnesse  dispute  it,  reason  oonfiesse  it,  and 
patience  beare  it :  so  shall  friends  be  themselues,  and  you 
and  I  not  fall  out.  So  hoping  that  you  will  satisfie 
your  selfe  with  this  answer,  till  we  m^  to  talke  further 
of  the  matter,  I  conclude  vrith  your  Idndnesse,  and  rest 
euer 

Yours  as  you  know,  T.  W. 

51.  A  Letter  to  an  unthankfull person. 

I  Haue  heard  that  a  Prince  sometime  ordaining  a 
punishment  of  all  offences,  left  ingratitude  to  the 
Gods  to  plague,  as  past  mans  power  to  punish  enough : 
The  tale  may  well  be  true,  considering  the  vUenesse  of 
such  a  nature,  as  I  think  the  like  liueth  not  in  the  shape 
of  man.  Couldst  thou  not  onely  forget,  but  abuse  my 
kindnesse,  and  so  make  a  monster  of  a  wicked  shadow  ? 
I  could  not  haue  bel^eued  it,  had  not  I  too  well  proued 
it  But  I  wish  you  could  leaue  that  humor,  lest  it  make 
a  loathsome  nature :  and  though  I  will  not  reuenge  a 
wrong  vpon  a  subiect  of  so  much  basenesse.  yet  will  I 


learne  to  know  the  condition  of  so  much  vilenesse  and 
as  well  wame  my  friends  from  an  enemy,  as  further 
abuse  mine  owne  wit  with  so  mistaking  of  a  friend.  In 
briefe  therefore  let  mde  tell  you,  as  I  know  you  I  regard 
you  :  and  as  I  found  you,  I  leaue  you,  as  one  fit,  if  there 
lacked  a  Card  to  be^  put  into  the'stocke  for  a  wicked 
helpe.  And  so  sorry  to  haue  lost  so  much  time  to  writs 
to  you,  I  wish  all  the  world  that  knowes  you  to  hate 
you. 

Your  enemy  from  the  heart,  D.  M. 

52.  His  Answer, 

TT  Ow  strangely  men  will  write  whom  impatience  hath 
^^  put  out  of  order.  A  good  tume  is  lost  when  it 
is  cast  in  the  reoduers  te6th.  and  abuse  misconceiued 
can  hardly  be  well  excused :  consider  better  of  what  is 
done,  then  wrong  the  meaning  of  a  good  mind,  and  yoa 
shall  find  without  excuse  no  true  cause  of  displeasure. 
If  the  informations  of  malice  haue  moued  choler  without 
judgement,  poore  men  must  endure  the  misery  of  euill 
fortune.  Against  my  selfe  I  will  confesse  nothing,  but 
referre  time  to  decide  all  doubts,  when  truth  shall  shew 
the  differences  betwixt  a  shadow  and  a  better  substance. 
So  leaning  ill  hiunors  to  like  minds,  and  good  thoughts 
to  better  natures,  hoping  to  finde  you  jrour  selfe,  which 
will  bee  Cure  enough  from  that  you  write,  in  spite  of  the 
Deuill,  I  commit  you  to  God.  and  so  I  rest. 

Your  friend  whether  you  will  or  no,  D.  R. 


S3,  A  Letter  to  laugh  at  after  the  old  fashion 
of  love  to  a  Maid. 

A  Fter  my  hearty  commendations,  trusting  in  God 
•^^  that  you  are  in  good  health  as  I  was  at  the  writ- 
ing hereof,  with  my  Father,  and  my  Mother,  my  Brothers 
and  Sisters,  and  all  my  good  friends,  thanks  be  to  God. 
The  cause  of  my  writing  to  you  at  this  time,  is,  that 
Margery,  I  doe  heaie  since  my  comming  fix)m  Wakefield, 
when  you  know  what  talke  wee  had  together  at  the  signe 
of  the  blue  Cuckoe,  and  how  you  did  giue  me  your 
hand,  and  sweare  that  you  would  not  forsake  me  for  all 
the  world  :  and  how  you  made  me  buy  a  Ring  and  a 
Heart,  that  cost  me  eighte^ie  pence,  which  I  left  with 
you,  and  you  gaue  me  a  Napkin  to  weare  in  my  Hat,  I 
thanke  you,  which  I  will  weare  to  my  d]ring  day.  And 
I  maruell  if  it  be  true  as  I  heare,  that  yoa  haoe  altered 
your  mind,  &  are  made  sure  to  my  neighboor  Hegtim 
younger  Son.  Thily  Margery  you  do  not  well  in  so 
doing,  and  God  will  plague  you  for  it :  and  I  hope  1 
shal  line,  and  if  I  neuer  haue  you :  for  there  are  more 
maids  th€  Maulkin,  and  I  count  my  selfe  worth  the 
whistling  after.  And  therefore  praying  yoa  to  write  me 
jTOur  answer  by  this  bearer  my  firiend.  tooching  the  truth 
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of  an  how  the  matter  standi  with  yon,  I  commit  you  to 
Qod,  From  Cailowgrwtm, 

Your  trtu  iovtt  R.  P* 


54.  Htr  Answer. 

TRnely  Pcgir,  I  did  not  looke  for  such  a  Letter  from 
your  hands :  I  would  you  should  know  I  scome  it : 
Haue  I  gotten  my  Fathers,  and  Mothers  ill  will  for  you, 
to  bee  so  vsed  at  your  hands  ?  I  peroeiue,  and  if  you  be 
so  jealous  already,  you  would  bee  somewhat  another 
day.  I  am  glad  I  finde  you,  that  you  can  bele^e  any 
thing  of  me :  but  It  is  no  matter,  I  care  not :  send  me  my 
Napkin,  and  you  shall  haue  your  Ring  and  your  Heart, 
for  I  can  haue  enow  if  I  neuer  s6e  you  more :  for  there 
are  more  Batchelors  then  P^er,  and  my  penny  is  as 
good  siluer  as  jrours,  and  therefore  seeing  you  are  so 
lustie,  euen  put  vp  your  pipes  for  I  will  haue  no  more  to 
doe  with  you :  And  so  vnsaying  al  that  euer  hath  beene 
said  betwixt  vs,  make  your  choise  where  your  list,  I  know 
where  to  be  beloued,  and  so  I  end,  from  Wakefield, 

M.  P. 


55.  Prom  a  Father  to  his  Soh,  advising 
against  suretisAip, 

MY  Son,  I  hope  so  wel  of  your  diqxnition,  that  you 
will  not  vnkindly  ccmoeiue  of  that  which  in  loue 
I  write,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  my  affection,  as  I  had 
rather  bee  vnderstood  in  carefrill  aduising  you  for  your 
good,  then  found  winking  at  your  ill.  It  is  told  me, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  heare,  but  would  be  more  aggrieued 
to  beledue,  that  you  are  very  ready  in  writing  your  name 
vnder  Bills  and  Obligations :  by  which  as  well  for  your 
owne  idle  expences,  as  to  pleasure  others,  in  huiting 
your  selfe,  you  begin  to  take  vp  so  fast,  that  I  feare  you 
will  bee  so  low  taken  downe,  that  you  will  hardly  euer 
rise  againe.  Beleeue  me  Sonne,  suretiship  is  a  priuy 
enemy  to  a  good  nature,  which  may  sooner  pay  three, 
then  reoeiuc  one :  and  therefore  among  other  things 
that  I  would  haue  you  to  take  heed  of,  let  suretiship  be 
one  of  the  chiefest :  what  you  can  spare  your  friend, 
deny  him  not,  but  as  you  loue  your  Ubertie,  beware  of 
sealing  and  deliuering :  play  is  but  losse  of  time  that 
might  be  better  imployed,  for  the  gainc  is  but  vngra- 
tious,  and  the  losse  is  often  grieuous,  and  therefore  vse 
it  little,  and  rather  for  company  then  pleasure.  Danc- 
ing I  allow  of:  but  let  not  your  legs  fling  away  your 
wit  in  wasting  your  wealth :  sp§d  by  measure,  howso- 
euer  your  musick  make  you  dtmce.  Be  carefull  of  thy 
speech,  thrifty  in  thy  expence :  wary  of  thy  company, 
and  jealous  of  thy  friend :  seme  God,  and  feare  not  the 
Deuill :  what  thou  needest,  let  me  know,  and  in  thy 


care  of  thy  oounsell,  let  me  see  thy  loue :  of  which 
hauing  no  doubt,  and  therefore  wishing  thte  all  good, 
desirous  shortly  to  heare  frtim  thee,  I  rest 

Your  loving  Fatker,  T,  W. 

56.   The  Answer, 

MY  deare  Father,  frm«  bee  it  from  my  heart  to  haue 
an  unkinde  thought  of  so  kinde  a  Father,  in 
whose  good  aduise  resteth  the  most  port  of  my  worldly 
happinesse :  what  you  haue  beard,  I  beseech  you  [not]  to 
beleeue  of  me :  I  haue  s6ene  in  others  so  great  mischiefe 
and  miserie  to  ensue  vpon  suretiship,  that  I  rather  wish 
neuer  to  ¥rrite,  then  to  subscribe  to  my  ruine.  For  so 
few  pay  their  owne  ddi>ts,  and  so  many  pay  for  others, 
till  they  haue  nothing  to  pay  for  thdr  owne,  that  who 
keepes  my  friendship  for  that  end,  shall  misse  of  my 
loue  in  another :  and  therefore  feare  not  what  you  heare, 
but  beleeue  what  I  say :  touching  Play,  I  loue  not  to 
trouble  my  braine  with  idlenesse,  nor  lose  time  in  the 
abuse  of  hope :  for  Dancing,  as  it  is  an  exercise  that  I 
doe  not  dislike,  so  it  is  not  so  much  my  delight  but  I 
can  rather  leaue  it  then  loue  it :  but  for  my  expenoes, 
feare  not  so  much  my  little  care  of  your  change,  nor 
lesse  regard  of  your  loue,  in  which,  vnder  Heauen, 
holding  my  hearts  chiefe  happinesse :  in  prayer  for  your 
health,  and  hearts  ease,  I  take  my  leaue. 

Your  obedient  Sonne,  T.  W, 


57.   The  answere  of  the  laughs 

MY  good  wagge,  I  see  trauell  hath  not  so  altred 
thine  htunor,  but  thou  wilt  euer  be  thy  selfe 
with  thy  friends :  for  thy  kind  Letter  I  thanke  thee,  and 
as  kindly  as  I  can,  will  requite  thee :  as  ]rou  are  there 
frill  of  sorrow,  we  are  here  frill  of  mirth :  for  in  euery 
place  there  is  nothing  so  common  as  laughing:  one 
laughs  at  an  other :  the  wise  man  laughs  at  the  foole, 
to  see  the  nature  of  his  imperfections :  &  the  foole 
laughes  at  the  wise  m&,  because  nature  lets  him  know 
none  of  his  sorrowes :  the  riche  man  laughes  at  the 
poore,  to  see  the  maner  of  his  life :  &  the  poore  man 
laughes  at  the  rich,  to  see  the  miserie  of  his  care :  the 
frdre  laughes  at  the  fowle,  to  see  how  they  are  despised : 
and  the  fowle  laugh  at  the  frdre  to  see  how  they  are 
troubled  :  the  honest  laugh  at  the  knaue,  to  see  how  he 
shifts  with  the  world :  and  the  knaue  laughes  at  the 
honest,  to  see  how  his  simplidtie  is  abused :  for  par- 
ticulars, how  any  one  laughes  at  the  other,  eyther  the 
old  at  the  youthfriU,  or  they  at  the  aged,  I  dare  say 

1  This  Letter  in  1603  and  1609  editions  is  not  in  that  of 
1637.  It  deserves  preservation.  Perhaps  it  was  meant  to  be 
superseded  by  Not.  53  and  54.— G. 
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nothing :  but  wert  thou  heere,  and  I  had  not  the  more 
cause  of  sorrowe,  we  would  laugh  a  little  together,  to 
looke  at  the  laughter  of  this  world :  but  they  say,  he 
may  laugh  that  winnes,  at  least  till  he  loose  againe : 
but  the  natures  of  their  laughing  are  diuers  and  very 
straunge,  for  some  laugh  so  loude  that  they  are  noted 
foolish :  some  laugh  so  wide,  that  they  shame  their 
mouthes  with  lacke  of  teeth :  and  some  laugh  so  cun- 
ningly, that  they  smother  it  vp  in  a  smile :  but  let  them 
laugh  till  they  be  wearie,  it  is  a  good  world  when  mS 
are  menrie.  Which  hoping  thou  art,  or  praying  thou 
maiest  be,  that  when  we  kindly  meete,  wee  may  com- 
mune better  of  these  conceits,  wishing  thee  all  content- 
ment, and  my  selfe  the  happinesse  of  thy  good  com- 
pany, till  I  see  thee  and  euer,  I  rest :  one  and  the  same. 

Thine  as  thou  kiwwatt  R.  W, 

58.  Toafrund/amUar. 

HAuing  little  matter  wherewith  to  entertaine  your 
expectation,  I  haue  beene  enforced  to  study  for 
nothing.  By  this  bearer  I  know  you  looke  to  heare 
from  m^,  and  to  salute  you  with  silence,  were  a  cold 
commendation.  Let  it  therefore  suffice  to  heare  of  my 
health,  and  the  good  passages  of  all  the  proceedings 
touching  your  Law  causes  :  wherein  if  my  loue  faint  in 
labour,  I  will  leaue  to  be  my  selfe :  ere  it  bee  long  I 
shal  haue  occasion  to  come  n^ere  you,  when  a  few  miles 
shal  not  be  much  out  of  my  way  to  wbt  you,  when  if 
your  Falcons  be  in  tune,  I  shal  be  glad  to  ste  a  flight : 
so  soon  as  conueniently  you  may,  I  pray  you  let  me 
heare  from  you :  and  if  you  come  to  the  Towne,  let  my 
house  bee  your  Inne,  where  making  your  owne  welcome, 
I  hope  we  shall  be  merry.  And  thus  for  want  of  matter, 
briefer  then  I  would  be,  I  commend  my  loue  to  your 
kindnesse,  and  so  I  rest  ahraies. 

Your  assurtd  loving  friend,  M.  P. 

59.  Tkt  Answer. 

HE  that  hath  his  wits  at  commandement,  n^edeth 
little  to  study,  and  therefore  being  prouided  of 
inuention,  a  little  matter  will  seme  the  tume :  if  of 
nothing  you  make  so  much,  what  would  you  doe  with  a 
little  more?  Thus  I  write,  to  m6et  with  your  humor, 
which  in  silence  speaks  more,  then  he  who  talkes  much 
to  lesse  purpose :  in  briefe,  for  your  kinde  Letter  I 
thanke  you :  for  your  care  of  my  businesse  I  will  haue 
care  of  you  and  for  jrour  selfe  onely  I  loue  you :  if  you 
haue  occasion  to  come  downe,  Tse  my  bouse  as  your 
owne :  my  Falcon  hath  kild  a  Partridge,  but  of  her 
flight  I  will  make  no  brags,  but  when  yoa  come,  yoa 
shal  wbt  sport,  that  I  am  perswaded  will  like  you :  in 
the  meane  time  glad  to  heare  of  your  health,  Uie  con- 


tinuance whereof  I  heartily  pray  for,  wishing  as  soone 
as  conueniently  I  may,  to  s^  you,  that  wee  may  trie  a 
Course  with  our  Greyhounds  for  a  fat  Bucke :  Hauing 
now  no  matter  of  import  wherewith  to  trouble  you,  with 
my  most  hearty  commendations,  I  commit  you  to  the 
Almighty. 

Y«rr  very  hving  friend,  C.  K. 

6a   To  a  familar friend. 

EYther  paper  is  scant,  your  affaires  are  great,  or  your 
spirit  is  lazy,  that  in  so  many  w^ekes,  I  haue  not 
heard  from  you  so  much  as  how  doe  you.  The  cause 
I  would  be  glad  to  know,  so  it  be  not  such  as  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  heare,  that  eyther  lacke  of  health  or  libertie  be 
not  the  cause  of  your  silence :  I  pray  you  therefore  mend 
this  little  fiiult  in  friendship,  to  cease  the  trouble  of 
imagination :  and  in  a  sufficient  excuse  set  my  thoughts 
at  quiet,  which  being  much  distempered  through  doubt 
of  your  health,  I  haue  sent  this  bearer  on  purpose  vnto 
you  :  whom  I  beseech  you  in  all  loue  retume  to  me  with 
all  spded.  Newes  we  haue  none  worth  the  writing,  and 
therefore  knowing  your  spirit  desirous  not  to  be  troubled 
with  toyes,  in  that  hearty  loue  that  holds  you  as  deare 
as  my  life,  wishing  no  greater  worlds  comfort  then  in 
the  continuall  injoying  of  your  happie  company :  hoping 
shortly  to  see  you  here,  which  can  b^  no  sooner  then 
long  wished,  and  shall  be  euer  most  welcome,  in  the 
vnlained  affection  of  a  true  friend,  I  rest. 

Yours  as  mine  owne,  N.  B. 

6z.   Tke  Answer. 

IPtercdue  it  is  true,  that  I  haue  often  heard,  that  loue 
is  not  vrithout  jealousie,  but  as  fearefiill  of  hurt,  as 
carefiill  of  good :  but  to  put  you  out  of  all  doubts  that 
may  be  some  disquiet  to  your  wished  rest,  let  it  suffice 
you  to  know  my  health  is  as  you  left  it,  I  thank  God  for 
it :  my  affiiires  are  not  mudi,  but  I  could  salute  my 
friend,  nor  my  spirit  so  lazy,  but  I  could  write  a  letter 
to  my  so  mudi  beloued,  and  to  excuse  my  silence,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  the  last  weeke  I  wrote  vnto  you  by 
your  Fathers  Bailiffe,  who,  I  maruell,  hath  not  deliuered 
it  ere  this  time :  in  that  letter  you  shal  find  my  mind 
touching  your  suit  in  Court,  which  I  feare,  if  it  be 
tedious,  will  proue  more  chargeable  then  commodious  : 
but  obseruing  a  good  course,  a  good  opportunity  may 
be  prosperous :  in  my  letter  I  haue  written  at  full  vnto 
you,  wherein,  I  hope,  you  will  deare  all  suspition  of  any 
fault  in  my  silence,  and  expect  my  conmiing  down  ere  it 
be  long :  in  the  meane  time  with  hearty  thankes  for  all 
kindnesse,  without  any  further  needlesse  complement, 
I  rest. 

Yours  as  mine  owne,  R.  B. 
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69.  A  Lave  Letter, 

T^Airest  Mistresse,    if  vpon   so   small   conference, 
^     words  may  haue  credit,  shee  shall  not  liue  whose 
fauour  shall  command  more  of  my  seniice  :  for  such  is 
the  vnfaigned  affection,  in  which  I  haue  deuoted  my  selfe 
to  your  employment,  that  if  there  be  a  heauen  in  this 
world,  I  will  seeke  that  Paradise,  but  in  your  kindnesse. 
Thinke  not  that  I  s6eke  with  eloquence  to  creepe  into 
your  good  opinion,  for  I  had  rather  be,  then  s^eme  to 
be,  him  that  you  will  I  shall  be :  for  such  being  your 
worthinesse  of  far  more  honor  then  the  seniice  of  my 
affection,  mistrust  not  his  truth,  who  hateth  the  thought 
of  dissimulation,  &  wisheth  no  greater  happines  then  in 
the  honor  of  your  Commandement :  for  louing  but  you, 
being  fauoured  by  you  I  cannot  be  happy  but  in  you. 
To  Court  you  with  flattery  is  too  conunon  a  folly,  and 

order  for  them,  as  I  hope  will  be  to  your  content,  not  a 
little  glad  that  I  had  so  good  opportunity  to  speake 
with  the  parties,  so  soone  vpon  your  Letter :  I  assure 
you,  I  found  them  as  tractable  as  you  could  wisb.    I 
haue  stajred  all  causes  till  your  comming  to  Towne,  when 
I  hope  to  bring  all  matters  to  a  good  end  :  I  haue  tent 
3rou  by  this  Bearer  a  Rundlet  of  Sacke,  I  hope  not  of  the 
worst ;  howsoeuer  it  be.  I  wish  it  better  then  it  is :  I  pcrny 
you  take  it  in  good  part,  and  write  me  word  how  you 
like  it,  that  I  may  either  thank  my  Vintner  or  changtt 
hfan  :  newes  here  are  none  but  old,  or  false :  and  there- 
fore onely  wishing  you  al  happinesse,  with  my  hearty 
commendations  to  your  selfe,  and  to  your  good  Bed- 
fellow, I  commit  you  to  the  Almightie.     London,  this 
tenth  of  July.  1636. 

Yonr  loving  friend,  T.  IV. 

to  bribe  your  kindnes  were  a  conceit  of  basenes  :  but  to 
auow  your  seniice,  let  be  the  duty  of  loue,  which  from 
my  heart  to  your  eyes  be  a  messenger  of  my  true 
thoughts,  who  with  all  their  might,  to  my  vttermost 
power,  haue  conjured  me  in  true  seniice. 

Yours  onely  and  wholly,  H.  IV. 

65.  An  Answer. 

T  Haue  reodued  your  kinde  Letter  and  friendly  Token. 
^     for  both  which,  with  many  other  good  fauours,  I 
most  heartily  thtmke  you :  and  for  your  care  of  my  boa- 
nesse,  be  assured  it  shall  not  be  forgotten.    I  will  be  at 

63.   TAe  Answer. 

r^  Ood  Sir,  to  abuse  your  kindnesse,  were  as  vngrad- 
vJ^    ous,  as  to  admit  your  seniice  might  be  dangerous : 
and  therefore  not  vnthankfull  for  your  offer,  giue  me 
leaue  to  consider  of  the  acceptation  :  a  sudden  passion 
holds  not,  and  a  first  view  may  be  deceitful! :  lead  not 
then  your  heart  by  your  e]res,  to  the  hurt  of  your  sphit, 
and  s^eke  not  happinesse   in  commandement  where 
liberty  is  so  much  contentment :  liking  may  be  short  of 
loue,  and  fiEtnde  may  be  mistaken  in  the  true  felidtk, 
but  if  truth  haue  denoted  your  loue,  honour  will  be  the 
reward  of  your  sendee,  whidi  if  you  shall  proffer  to  one 
more  worthy,  you  shall  make  your  selfe  the  more  happy : 
for  my  selfe  I  will  thinke  the  best,  till  I  finde  the  con- 
trarie  :  but  to  avoid  the  worst,  blame  me  not  to  be 
carefiill :  a  good  beginning,  with  a  better  proodeding, 
promiseth  a  blessed  ending :  which  wishing  you  in  all 
those  courses,  where  truth  is  honourable  in  all  her  actions, 
hauing  occasion  of  your  employment,  in  a  friendly  title 
of  commandement,  ready  to  acquite  that  kindnesse  that 
is  honourable  in  construction.  I  rest  as  I  finde  cause. 

Your  loving  friend,  At.  R. 

London  if  I  can,  within  this  month  :  when  you  shall  mk 
me  in  all  things  as  you  list :  I  am  glad  you  haue  spokan 
with  them,  and  hope  by  your  good  meanes  to  haoe  a 
peace  after  a  long  warre :  if  it  had  not  b6ene  for  miBe 
Ague,  I  had  b^ene  with  you  the  last  w6eke,  but  as  soone 
as  I  am  sound,  I  intend  to  sde  you :  in  the  meane  time 
in  requitall  of  your  Sacke,  I  haue  sent  you  a  fint  Doe, 
which  if  it  proue  like  your  wine,  I  am  sure  it  will  passe 
with  warrant :  as  it  is,  I  commend  it  to  your  kindnene; 
and  my  selfe  to  your  commandement :  and  so  hoping 
of  your  good  health,  which  I  pray  for  as  mine  owne, 
with  thanks  to  your  Wife  for  my  Banbury  Cheese,  for 
which,  I  haue  sent  her  a  pound  of  P^per  that  she  wrote 
to  me  for  :  readie  in  what  may  lie  in  our  power  to  plea- 
sure dther  any  one,  or  both  of  you  as  one :  I  take  my 
leaue  at  this  time,  but  rest  alwaies, 
Gawthorpe,  Dec.  22,  1636. 

Your  poore  friend,  M.  R. 

66.  A  Letter  of  Love  to  afaire  Mistris. 

C  Weet  Ladie,  if  the  readi  of  my  capadtie  could  dimbe 
<^    the  hope  of  your  fauour,  it  should  bde  a  strange 
piece  of  sennoe  that  I  should  refuse  at  your  commande- 

64.' To  a  familiar  friend, 
TT  Auing  so  fit  a  messenger,  I  could  not  let  him  pasae 

wherein  if  I  may  any  waies  pleasure  you,  I  will  be  readier 
to  performe  it  then  speake  it :  touching  such  things  as 
you  wrote  vnto  me  by  the  Carrier,  I  haue  takrn  such 

ment  :  but,  when  I  thinke  vpon  your  noblenesse,  and 
then  behold  mine  owne  vnworthinessc,  I  can  but  swalkm 
vp  those  sighes,  and  dare  speake  nothing  of  my  loot : 
and  yet  when  I  know  that  the  eies  of  honor  regard  vertne 
in  no  little  grace,  in  the  sendee  of  honor,  I  can  feare  no 
ill  fortune :  in  the  nature  of  which  humblenesse,  throw- 
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laying  the  height  of  my  hopes  happinesse,  till  occasion 
of  imployment,  and  euer  denoted  to  your  commande- 
ment,  I  rest  without  rest,  till  I  may  euer  onely  and  wholly 
rest 
Yaurst  in  all  I  am,  or  not  to  btmy  selfe  ai  all^  D.  G, 

67.  f/er  Annoer, 

SIR,  I  haue  heard  it  of  the  Wise,  thus,  if  Hope  dimbe 
to  honor,  Vertue  is  a  good  hold,  whose  seruice  the 
most  noble  doe  most  fauourably  entertaine :  in  the  nature 
of  which  humor  if  your  affisctions  be  grounded,  haue  no 
feare  of  fortune,  howsoeuer  enuy  be  your  eoemyp  Who 
speakes  all  in  saying  nothing,  may  vnderstand  an  answer 
by  the  like  reason,  and  thinke  that  hand  vnworthy 
honour,  that  will  not  kindly  regard  the  heart  of  loue : 
leaue  then  the  sighes  of  feare  to  the  £uthlesse,  and 
swallow  not  a  Gudgin  in  a  dreame,  but  as  you  finde 
cause  of  honor,  so  performe  either  your  loue  or  seruioe, 
which  too  good  for  an  vnworthy,  reserue  for  your  better 
fortune  :  And  so  in  the  best  sort  of  kindnesse,  ready  to 
requite  your  good  meaning,  I  rest  in  what  I  may. 

Your  assured  friend  T.  N, 

68.  Robert  to  Margtrit  his  Sweet-heart, 

MArgerie,  I  haue  reoeiued  your  snappish  Letter, 
whereby  I  yht  you  are  more  angry,  then  I  thought 
you  would  haue  be^ne  for  a  mis-word  or  two,  but  I  hope 
to  mend  what  is  amisse :  for  I  s6e  I  was  too  blame :  for 
now  I  find  the  knauery  of  the  world,  I  will  looke  a  b'ttle 
better  to  my  selfe :  for  it  was  your  Cousins  doing  to  de- 
uise  lies,  to  set  you  and  me  out,  but  if  you  will  be  ruled 
by  me,  wde  will  m^  with  them  well  enough :  vpon 
Friday  I  wil  m^  you  at  the  market :  where  we  will 
haue  a  Cake  and  a  Pot,  at  the  PickeriU  and  Spurre,  there 
we  will  strike  vp  a  bargaine,  that  will  not  be  broken  in 
hast :  and  so  sorry  with  all  my  heart  that  I  haue  done  as 
I  haue  done :  sending  th^  twenty  kisses  by  my  sister 
Pamell,  and  this  bowed  Groat  for  a  Loue-token,  I  rest. 

Yours  from  all  the  world  R,  O, 

69.  Her  Answer. 

OH  Roger,  the  world  is  well  amended :  I  thought  you 
were  misused,  to  ¥rrite  to  me  as  you  did :  but 
friends  are  nere  so  farre  out,  but  they  may  be  as  for  in 
againe :  and  therefore  since  it  was  against  your  will,  I 
forgiue  yon  with  all  my  heart :  &  let  my  cousin  doe  his 
worst.  He  not  goe  from  my  word :  on  Friday  lie  m6et 
3roa  at  ten  of  the  clock,  and  bring  a  p6eoe  of  bacon  in 
my  pocket,  to  relish  acup  of  Ale,  when  it  shall  goe  hard 
if  all  hit  right,  but  some  body  shall  wipe  their  nose  for 
their  knauery.  and  so  Roger,  hoping  that  you  will  no 


more  abuse  me  as  you  haue  done,  to  bel^eue  lies  and 
tales  of  me,  till  you  know  the  truth,  treading  all  vnkind- 
nesse  vnder  foot,  I  rest,  with  all  my  heart,  as  I  was  and 
will  be  euer.  Yours  as  you  know,  M.  R, 

70.  Prom  a  Yeoman  in  the  Country,  to  his 
Sonne  in  London, 

SOn,  you  know  what  charge  I  haue  btoi  at  with  you, 
as  wel  in  bringing  you  vp  to  London,  as  in  furnish- 
ing ]rou  for  ]rour  preferment :  all  which  I  hope  you  will 
haue  such  care  of,  that  I  shall  not  think  any  thing  lost 
that  I  haue  done  for  you :  in  any  wise  seme  God,  please 
your  Master,  ft  be  carefull  of  such  things  as  you  are  put 
in  trust  with,  be  rather  an  example  of  good  then  of  euill, 
&  haue  patience  with  all  things,  howsoeuer  you  are  crost 
in  your  expectation :  beware  of  euill  company,  and  Pride, 
and  Drunkennesse,  and  take  heede  of  following  faire 
Women.  I  shall  be  glad  to  heare  well  of  you,  and  as  I  s^ 
you  thrifty,  you  shall  find  me  kind :  your  master  is  an 
honest  man :  and  a  good  trade  is  gainefull :  but,  I  hope, 
I  shall  not  n^ed  to  be  too  earnest  in  aduising  thte  for 
thy  welfare.  God,  who  hath  created  th^,  I  hope  will  so 
blesse  thee,  that  I  shall  haue  joy  of  th^ :  and  for  my 
selfe,  with  my  blessing,  I  haue  sent  th^  here  inclosed  a 
token  of  my  loue :  vse  it  to  thy  good :  shortly,  God  will- 
ing, thou  Shalt  heare  further  from  me :  in  the  meane 
time  and  euer,  I  rest. 

Your  loving  father,  T,  N. 

71.  An  answer  of  the  Sonne  to  the  Father, 

MY  good  Father,  I  haue  recdued  your  kind  Letter 
and  token,  for  which  I  humbly  thank  you  :  and 
for  such  things  as  you  wish  me  to  haue  care  of,  be  you 
assured  I  vrill  not  be  vnmindfiill  of :  for  my  Master,  I 
thank  God.  he  putteth  me  in  trust  more  then  I  will 
speake,  and  vseth  me  so  kindly,  that  I  were  a  Jew  if  I 
should  deceiue  him  :  but  my  Mistresse  is  so  perillous  a 
woman,  that  if  she  be  displeased,  there  is  no  quiet  with 
her:  but  all  the  house  may  leame  patience  of  my 
Master  :  and  therefore  I  will  feed  her  humour,  and  let 
her  haue  her  sajring :  for  Women,  when  I  meane  to 
wine,  I  will  take  choise :  and  for  euill  company,  I  hope, 
God  will  blesse  me  out  of  such  as  are  not  for  my  good : 
and  therefore  feare  not  but  I  hope  one  day  to  giue  you 
cause  to  think  all  well  bestowed  that  you  haue,  or  will 
lay  out  for  me  :  I  haue  sent  you  by  this  Bearer  a  haw- 
king bag,  my  Mother  a  paire  of  Gloues,  and  my  sister 
a  Girdle :  my  Master  hath  him  heartily  conunended 
vnto  you  and  to  my  Mother :  and  desires  you  to  send 
hhn  vp  a  good  Cheese,  which  hee  will  requite  :  hee  hath 
sent  my  Mother  a  pound  of  Sugar,  and  giueth  her 
thanks  for  her  fine  Puddings :  this  is  all  that  at  this 
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time  I  haue  to  write  vnto  you,  and  therefore  beseeching 
your  blessing,  praying  to  God  for  your  health  and  long 
life,  with  my  humble  duty  to  you  and  my  good  Mother, 
and  commendations  to  all  my  Friends,  I  commit  you  to 
the  Almighty.  London 

Your  lotting  sonne,  V.  N. 

73.  To  a  wife  in  the  Country. 

GOod  Wife,  in  all  kindnesse  I  commit  me  to  thy  self, 
assuring  th^  that  I  thinke  it  long  till  I  haue  dis- 
patched my  businesse,  and  am  at  home  againe  :  But  I 
hope  of  good  sucoesse  in  my  suite,  for  my  Counsell  doth 
warrant  my  case  deere  :  Vpon  Friday  next  I  shall  haue 
triall,  which  I  doubt  not  will  goe  on  my  side  :  if  it  doe 
not,  my  thought  is  taken,  for  I  thanke  God  I  can  line 
without  it,  though  I  would  be  loath  to  lose  it.  My 
health,  I  thanke  God,  I  haue  well,  and  pray  for  the 
same  to  thde  and  thine.  I  pray  you  send  me  vp  twenty 
pounds  by  this  Bearer,  with  al  sp^ed,  and  within  fiue 
dales  after  the  dispatch  of  my  businesse,  expect  my 
comming  downe  :  in  the  meane  time  kisse  my  little 
Babes  for  m^,  to  whom  with  thy  selfe,  I  send  my  hearts 
hoping  commendations,  and  so  in  haste  I  commit  thde 
to  the  Almightie. 

London  Your  very  loving  Husband,  R.  T. 

73.  Her  Answer. 

SWdet-heart,  your  Messengers  haste  makes  mee 
briefer  than  other  wise  I  would  be,  the  good  dis- 
patch of  your  businesse  I  hope,  and  heartily  pray  for : 
your  health  I  am  glad  of,  and  your  retume  cannot  be 
so  soone  as  wished  for.  Your  money  I  haue  sent  by  this 
Bearer.  Your  little  ones  with  my  selfe  would  be  glad 
to  see  you,  who  doe  not  a  little  misse  you  for  diners 
causes  too  tedious  at  this  time  to  trouble  you  withall : 
But  in  any  wise  remember  your  Girles  Cawle,  and  your 
Boyes  Hat,  which  will  not  be  a  little  welcome.  But 
good  Husband,  make  one  end  or  another  with  it  this 
Tearme,  lest  ddaies  and  demurres,  make  you  to  spend 
more  in  it  then  it  is  worth  :  But  you  know  what  to  doe 
better  then  I  can  aduise  you  :  and  therefore  leaning  it 
to  your  discretion,  to  doe  what  shall  best  please  you,  I 
commit  you  to  God,  and  rest,  in  haste. 

Ckaulkley.  Your  very  loving  Wi/e,  M.  T. 

74.  A  Letter  vpon  ordinary  causes. 

Sir,  it  is  giuen  me  to  vnderstand  by  some  that  lately 
came  from  those  parts,  that  in  the  Hands  there 
haue  arriued  of  late,  certalne  Fishermen,  that  by  a  crosse 
wind,  and  sudden  tempest,  are  driuen  into  your  harbours : 
if  it  be  true,  and  that  they  lie  there  for  any  time,  I  pray 


you  iaile  me  not  to  buy  me  a  hundred  of  Ling,  as  much 
Haberdine  and  other  fish  such  as  you  think  good :  I 
would  lay  out  a  hundred  pounds  willingly :  what  you 
lay  out,  you  shall  vpon  your  Letter  haue  payed  here  in 
London,  to  whom  you  shall  direct  it :  I  haue  sent  downe 
by  the  Carrier  a  p6ece  of  broad  cloth,  of  the  same 
colour  whereof  you  wrote  vnto  me  :  I  am  assured  it  will 
be  to  your  liking  :  if  you  need  any  more  or  any  thing 
else  that  may  he  in  my  power,  I  pray  you  make  as  bold 
of  me,  as  any  friend  you  haue :  Cole-fish  and  poore-John 
I  haue  no  need  off,  and  therefore  hoping  that  you  wil 
husband  my  purse  as  a  friend,  with  my  hearty  conmieii- 
dations,  I  commit  you  to  the  Almighty,  London^  this  8 
cX  Nouemher,  1636. 

Your  loving /riendt  M,  R, 


75.   The  Answer. 

Sir,  your  Letter  and  piece  of  cloth,  I  haue  reoeiued, 
for  which  I  heartily  thanke  you,  for  which  you  shall 
receiue  money  by  my  Cousin  at  Dice  Key,  when  it  please 
you  to  send  to  him  :  but  for  the  fisher-men,  indeed  they 
put  in  for  a  night,  but  in  the  morning  theiwind  came 
fiaire,  and  they  put  to  sea  againe  :  so  that  except  a  few 
Ling  that  they  bestowed  vpon  our  Majror  and  Baylifb. 
for  some  fresh  victual  that  they  had  firom  vs.  there  was 
little  bought  here  at  this  time  :  but  we  heare  of  them 
that  shortly  we  shall  haue  a  fl6et  come  by  vs.  when,  if 
there  be  any  good  to  be  done.  I  will  not  faile  to  befiiend 
you  to  your  content :  in  the  meane  time  wishing  any 
good  occasion,  wherein  I  might  requite  your  kindnesse. 
in  prayer  for  your  health  and  hearts  ease,  I  commit  you 
to  God  :  Yarmouth  this  15  of  December  1636. 

Yours  assured  to  command,  T,  D. 


76.  A  Letter  to  a  friend  for  dispatch  of  businesse. 

I  Am  bold  to  intreat  your  kindnesse,  to  stead  m^  in 
what  you  may  touching  the  pim:hase  of  the  Mills 
and  Hop-gardens,  for  which  if  yotir  neighbour  will  take 
mine  offer,  I  am  for  him,  or  else  I  must  otherwise  de- 
termine of  my  mony  that  I  haue  reserued  onely  for  that 
vse.  I  am  offered  great  penny-worths  in  diuers  places  : 
but  the  ayre  pleaseth  me  well  about  that  house,  and  the 
trouts  in  the  little  brookes  haue  made  me  haue  a  great 
mind  to  dwell  thereabouts  :  if  therefore  you  can  bring 
him  to  my  price,  I  will  be  beholding  to  you  :  if  not.  let 
me  know  his  mind,  and  I  am  satisfied  :  for  to  tel  you  the 
troth,  I  would  haue  it  though  it  cost  me  more  then  it  is 
worth,  and  so  intreatlng  you  to  do  m6e  what  good  you 
can  herein  for  which  you  shall  not  find  me  vnthankfiiU. 
I  rest. 

Your  loving  friend.  A,  IV, 
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I  agiiei  :  the  man  is  hard 
bat  Terr  honesl :  and  the  Land  eood,  BDd  lielh  finely  to 
(he  houie  :  the  Soyle  U  healthful! :  and  there  is  good 
store  of  Springs  :  besides,  the  Riuer  is  not  farre  off,  when- 
by  you  may  bane  carriage  wMtley  from  the  City  vpon  a 
small  reckoning  :  but  vje  your  discretion,  the  price  you 
know,  and  mde  yon  may  command,  but  lime  would  nol 
be  deTerred,  for  there  are  many  about  it :  and  thereTore 
leauing  to  your  discretion,  eilhei  to  talce  it.  or  reTuie  it, 
with  assurance  of  tny  helpe  to  the  vtmosl  of  my  power, 
either  in  this  or  what  else  may  pleasure  you,  I  alwalea 

Youri  as  you  iuatB,  T.  D. 


78.  Litliri  B/lm»  bitwiilJiinaldB  and  Larina. 

FAirest  of  the  world,  and  iwietest  on  the  earth  :  the 
beauty  of  whose  eiei  puts  the  bettwiu  lo  admiia- 
lion  :  and  the  wisdome  of  whose  gouemment  conuoands 
the  honor  of  loues  seniice  :  bow  should  my  amaied  spirit 
hope  of  power  to  presume  ntere  the  happinesse  of  your 
fauor?  No,  Fortune  is  my  euer  swome  enemie,  and 
desert  must  take  place  in  higher  reach,  Ihea  the  longest 
nrmeofmy  vnwonhlnesse:  yet  let  me  not  be  so  depriued 
of  Reason,  that  I  may  not  looke  into  the  nature  of  Vertue, 
where  honour  in  kindnesse  mokes  beauty  Angelicall :  but 
in  the  humility  of  affectioQ  to  otTer  the  Imployment  ol 
my  seniice,  in  which  if  I  faile  the  expectation  of  your 
BHeelion,  vpon  the  conderonalion  of  insufficiency,  let  dis- 
grace be  my  deadly  punishment  :  where,  in  the  Labyrinth 
of  sorrow  I  may  languish  all  my  dayes.  But  if  the  Fates 
be  nol  loofmward  in  crossing  the  indeuours  of  my  duly. 
be  you  gratiouE  vnto  tone,  that  hath  wholly  swome  me 
your  seruant :  with  which  title  if  I  may  be  honored.  1 
will  seeke  no  other  colors  of  my  comfort.  Bui  fearing 
your  vnknowne  occasions  of  nffiures,  I  will  nol  be  tedious 
to  yotir  patience  but  rest  euer  in  my  louc. 

Your  vovxd.  Ikottgh  not  allmatd  nrvanl,  Rinalde. 

79.   Htr  Answer. 

Wittiest  of  an  hundred,  and  craftiest  ota  ihousaod  ; 
whose  eloquence  like  inchanlmeni,  would  take 
prisoners  wEake  judgemem.  How  should  my  simple 
capacity  conceine  the  drift  of  your  aduice  ?  Fortune  is 
but  a  fiction  :  and  therefore  ii  is  no  matter  for  bcr  friend- 
ship, while  desert  hath  a  power  in  the  preferment  of  duly, 
and  loue  in  veitue  giues  an  honor  to  beauty  ;  where,  if 

■to 


Reason  be  earefuU,  Affection  may  be  joyfull.  But  leaue 
Angeb  to  Ihe  beauens,  and  take  heed  of  deuils  vpon 
earth,  which  vnder  Ihe  claakof  humility  hide  the  head  of 
ambitian.  Perfection  hath  no  affinity  with  Cotruplion  : 
and  what  the  hcauens  deternune,  Ihe  world  must  indure. 
But  in  flattery  of  my  perfection  you  haue  deceiued  my 
eipeciation.  who  imagining  you  wise,  am  sorry  to  ste 
le  contrary :  and  if  I  might  be  judge.  Ihe  Law  would 
quickly  haue  his  course,  where  dissimulation  appearing, 
should  be  condemned  to  perpetuall  disdainc  :  but  hoping 
belter  of  your  humor  than  to  wrong  the  simplicity  of 
beltefe.  let  the  patience  of  aRection  lead  you  out  of  the 
Labyrinth  of  sorrow,  to  the  mountaine  of  that  blisse, 
whose  venue  may  giue  you  grace :  to  the  atlainement 
whereof  Icauing  your  thoughts  to  their  best  issue,  I  resi, 


Yaur/ri4nd  Lerina. 


Bo,  A  Stfly. 

THe  high  honor  of  your  Venue,  thai  from  the  medl 
of  your  gracss  flyeih  through  the  world,  so  farra 
beyond  fame,  as  makes  her  amasied  of  her  wonder,  so 
dampeth  the  power  of  my  splril,  that  as  an  eye  which  i* 
beholding  Ihe  Sua,  Iwinckleth  with  the  lids  for  feare  to 
lose  Ihe  sight :  so  Ibe  humble  eye  of  my  heart,  thai  in 
beholding  the  bright  beams  of  your  Sunnie  beauly, 
trembling  in  feore  by  presumption  to  lose  the  life  o(  loue* 
hope,  submtlteth  it  selfe  to  Ihe  will  of  that  power,  which 
in  pilty  may  saue,  or  in  futy  may  kill  the  life  of  that 
creature,  who  at  the  feet  of  your  fauour  hath  laid  tba 
height  of  his  felicity.  Sho»'  therefore  the  heauenly 
nature  of  thai  verlue,  which  may  purchase  you  woithy 
honor :  take  nol  pleasure  in  destruction,  thai  may  be 
gracious  in  comfort ;  but  lead  Ihe  bean  by  your  eye,  thai 
haleth  the  light,  but  in  your  loue  :  where  In  the  glasse  of 
clearest  grace,  trulh  may  se^  her  beauty  vnspotted  :  and 
honour  in  truths  seruice,  craues  buttheenicrtainemenlot 
imployment :  in  which,  time  shall  confirme  that  care  shall 
euer  conclude :  my  thoughts  shall  be  onely  honored  in 
your  seniice,  and  my  loue  euer  happy  in  your  commande- 
ment :  in  hope  whereof,  if  I  may,  I  wil  rest. 


pHelo 


81.  HtrAnswr. 

;  in  loues  comfort  that  you  take,  to  lead 


■L  you  into  my  liking,  is  so  farre  from  the  ni 
good  desert,  thai  I  know  nol  whether  silence  were  a  fit 
answer  to  Idlenesse,  or  reprehension  a  just  reward  for 
indiscretion  :  and  therefore  in  doubt  what  to  iloe,  pardon 
mie.  if  I  doe  not  as  I  should  :  for  though  wisdome  would 
admit  no  cause  of  danger,  yet  counesie  is  such  law  in 
NMure,  u  u  too  great  a  friend  to  lout    Vel  if  1  could 
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chide  and  not  be  angry,  I  coold  wish  you  leane  a  creeping 
climbing,  lest  you  be  thought  a  baser  creature,  then  may 
stand  with  the  honor  of  your  condition.  Leane  a 
twinckling  eye  to  Owlie  sighu,  and  figure  not  the  Sun  in 
the  Cipher  of  a  shadow  :  nor  presume  further  then  you 
may  passe  without  feare  :  but  in  submission  vse  that  dis- 
cretion, that  may  maintain  the  reputation  of  affection  : 
and  be  perswaded  that  Vertue  cannot  be  vngradous, 
howsoeuer  folly  rune  vpon  destruction:  murtherishatefull 
to  nature,  andloue  isthe  joy  of  reason  :  what  then  should 
trouble  a  good  spirit  that  is  possessed  of  no  ill  humor : 
but  in  the  resolution  of  honor  to  build  the  hope  of  his 
happinesse,  and  while  colours  are  fittest  for  Painters,  to 
march  vnder  the  Ensigne  of  truth :  where  in  the  field  of 
Fame,  Vertue  carieth  the  victory  :  to  the  tryall  of  which 
seruice  leaning  the  happy  euent  of  your  adnentures,  I 
rest  as  I  may, 

Your  poort  friend  assured ^  Lorina, 


8a.  A  familiar  Letter  to  a  friend  in  tke  Country. 

HOw  ne6ne  ingratitude  b  to  fbrgetfulnesse,  I  would 
be  loth  my  silence  should  make  proofe,  especially 
knowing  the  kind  welcome  of  my  vnworthy  Letters :  and 
therefore  vnderstand  you,  that  in  things  are  here  as  you 
left  them,  health  nothing  impaired,  and  our  substance 
(if  we  may  so  terme  our  drossie  treasure)  little  diminished, 
but  our  mindes,  through  want  of  your  company  not  so 
merry  as  whS  you  were  with  vs  :  for,  the  fusty  spirits  of 
vnseasoned  wits,  who  vnderstand  no  other  wealth  then 
their  owne  will,  make  time  tedious,  which  (were  it  better 
exercised)  would  be  more  pleasing :  and  to  tell  jrou  the 
truth,  were  not  bookes  my  better  fiiends,  I  should  be 
subject  to  much  melancholy  :  but  my  Library  though  but 
little,  stands  mie  in  much  good  stead,  in  which  if  there 
be  any  booke  that  may  pleasure  you,  I  pray  you  make 
vse  of  it :  and  so  soone  as  you  well  may,  let  me  intreat 
your  retume,  and  till  then  your  often  writing,  that  we6 
may  joy  in  our  health,  whidi  as  I  hope  of,  I  daily  pray 
for :  newes  here  are  many,  but  so  few  true,  or  of  any 
worth,  that  being  as  yet  altogether  vncertaine  what  to 
bele^ue,  till  I  haue  ftirther  certain  intelligence,  I  will 
craue  pardon  at  this  time,  and  rest  alwaies 

Your  assured  friend,  A.  T. 


83.  His  Answer. 

T  N  reading  your  letter,  then  which  nothing  but  your 
-L  sdfe  can  be  more  welcome,  mde  thinks  I  see  the 
meeting  of  two  Loners  in  a  morning,  who  surely  dream- 
ing of  each  other  in  their  sleep,  scarce  wd  awake,  came 
out  with  a  kind  of  wOder.  Oh  Lord,  how  haue  you  done 
since  yesternight :  so  may  I  say  to  you  :  it  is  not  a  ftill 


w^eke  since  we  were  together,  and  shall  we  feare  silence 
for  so  little  a  while?  But  what  shall  I  say?  It  is  a 
pleasing  humor  to  sollidte  loue,  and  a  content  to  the 
minde  to  continue  quietnesse,  which  fortune  crossing  in 
wantof  presence,  wit  can  worke  in  spight  of  absence:  let 
then  the  muddy  fish  dwell  in  miry  Lakes,  and  the  better 
natures  s6eke  sweeter  places :  and  for  the  Litxazy  I  wiU 
not  make  th^  jealous  of  my  loue,  but  let  me  tdl  the6. 
they  are  most  sweet  companions,  and  so  for  their  owne 
sakesest6eme  them  :  and  though  I  louethem,  yet  wiU  I 
not  depriue  the6  of  any  of  them  :  for  an  vnderstanding 
spirit  they  are  a  kinde  of  Paradise.  Now  for  my  health. 
I  thanke  God  I  n6ed  no  Physicke,  and  for  my  porae,  it 
hath  vent  enough  for  letting  my  money  grow  rusty,  and 
for  my  mind,  to  tell  the^  truth,  it  is  with  God  and  th6e : 
with  whom  I  hope  to  be  shortly,  till  when,  and  then,  and 
euer,  I  rest, 

Yours  wkqt  mine  thine,  N.  B, 


84.  A  Letter  from  a  Father  to  his  Sonne 
at  the  Vniversity. 

MY  deare  Sonne,  as  nothing  can  ioy  the  heart  of  a 
Father  more,  then  the  obedience  of  a  louing 
childe,  so  can  there  be  nothing  more  grieuous  then  the 
stubbome  spirit  of  an  vngradous  Sonne.  I  speake  this 
to  th^,  knowing  thy  yeares  and  vnderstanding  able  to 
digest  the  consideration  of  my  desire,  which,  in  summe, 
is  my  ioy  in  thy  good.  For,  let  me  tell  the6,  my  estate 
thou  knowest,  and  how  much  I  haue  strained  my  credit 
for  thy  aduancement :  to  which,  learning  being  a  speedy 
and  assured  good  meane.  I  would  be  glad  to  sde  my  com- 
fort in  thy  profit,  in  such  firuits  of  thy  study,  as  with  the 
blessing  of  God  may  hasten  thy  prefermSt :  I  am  sorry  to 
tell  th^,  that  I  heare  thy  diligence  doth  not  answer  my 
desire,  and  would  gladly  wish  it  otherwise :  but  I  hope  a 
kind  admonition  will  suffice  to  work  a  good  nature :  and 
therefore  will  rather  hope  the  best  then  doubt  the  con- 
trary :  and  in  the  loue  of  a  father,  let  me  intreat  thde  to 
auoid  the  company  of  a  lewd  fellow,  as  rather  an  enemy 
than  a  friend  :  the  feminine  sex  are  dangerous  to  affect : 
for  as  they  wil  be  a  losse  of  time,  so  with  hinderance  of 
study  they  will  procure  expence.  The  exercise  of  the 
body  I  admit  for  thy  health,  but  let  thy  loue  be  in  thy 
learning,  dse  will  thou  neuer  be  good  SchoUer:  for 
Desire  and  delight  are  the  best  Masters  both  of  Art  and 
Knowledge,  while  reason  vertuous,  makes  vnderstanding 
gradous.  And  therefore  not  out  of  the  bitter  humour  of 
displeasure,  but  the  carefull  nature  of  affection,  I  write 
vnto  thde  for  thine  owne  good  :  and  so  praying  to  God 
for  thee,  whom  I  beseech  daily  to  blesse  th^,  with  my 
hearts  loue,  to  the  Lords  blessing  I  leaue  thde. 

Thy  loving  father,  H.  N. 
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85.  An  anrwtr  of  the  Sonne  to  the  Father. 

AFter  the  bands  of  humble  duty,  my  good  Father,  I 
haue  receiued  your  roost  kind  and  louing  Letter, 
in  which,  how  much  ioy  I  haue  receiued,  I  cannot  ex- 
presse :  fearing  rather  your  sharpe  rebuke,  than  louing 
admonition :  but  God  is  himselfe,  who  can  and  doth 
worke  more  in  some  natiu'es  with  a  kind  chiding,  than 
in  some  other  with  many  strips :  I  know  you  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  inclination  of  youth,  and  therefore  doe 
thus  kindly  touch  the  hurt  of  vnhdedfiilnesse :  for  which 
how  much  I  doe  humbly  thanke  you,  I  hope  my  care  of 
your  counsell,  in  time,  shall  pleasingly  tell  you :  there- 
fore, for  what  ill  you  haue  heard,  grieue  not :  and  of  the 
good  you  may  heare,  doubt  not :  and  beldeue  me,  for  I 
will  not  abuse  your  trust,  what  vanity  soeuer  I  haue 
seemed  to  affect,  my  Booke  hath  b^ne  the  Mistresse  of 
my  loue :  in  which  how  much  I  will  labour,  and  from  which 
what  profit  I  will  gather,  your  hope  shall  sde  in  the  effect 
of  Gods  blessing ;  without  the  which,  how  dangerous 
are  diuers  studies  to  the  vnderstanding  of  vngracious 
spirits,  I  would  it  were  not  known  in  any,  and  pray  God 
that  none  may  know  it  in  me :  my  preferment  I  leaue  to 
Gods  pleasure,  who  best  knoweth  how  to  dispose  of  his 
seruants :  and  for  your  contentment,  that  it  may  be  in 
my  obedience.  Your  health  as  my  worlds  happinesse,  I 
pray  for  :  mine  owne  moderate  exercise,  with  abstinence 
from  excesse,  doth  with  Gods  blessing  hold  me  in  good 
state  :  and  for  the  feminine  sexe,  though  I  would  be  no 
hypocrite,  yet  I  had  rather  read  of  them  then  be  ac- 
quainted with  them  :  for  I  allow  of  your  opinion  touch- 
ing them  :  and  so  hoping  that  ere  long,  you  shall  recehie 
as  much  content  d[  my  courses,  as  you  haue  euer 
doubted  the  contrary :  in  the  duty  of  my  humble  loue  I 
take  my  leaue  for  this  time,  but  rest  alwaies 

Your  obedient  Son,  T,  N, 


86.   To  his  deare  and  onely  beloued  Mittrisu 
Susan  Pearle. 

Sweetest  of  my  thoughts,  and  nearest  of  lay  loue,  if 
Reason  had  the  power  to  expresse  the  nature  of 
my  passion,  I  am  perswaded  that  the  eye  of  thy  beauty 
would  vouchsafe  a  kind  looke  vpon  the  heart  of  my  loue, 
which  continually  languishing  in  the  doubt  of  my  affec- 
tion, desireth  not  to  liue,  but  in  the  comfort  of  thy  kind- 
nesse :  loath  I  am  with  ceremonious  eloquence  to  moue 
suspition  of  truth  :  and  yet  an  Orient  Pearle  would  be 
set  in  pure  gold :  grosse  speeches  fit  not  fine  spiriu  : 
and  for  your  selfe,  I  will  rather  honor  than  flatter  yon  : 
and  if  I  may  seme  you,  I  wil  so  well  deserue  of  you, 
that  I  ¥dll  lay  the  hope  of  my  worlds  happinesse,  vpon 
the  honour  of  your  fauour.  setting  aside  all  care  of  other 
contentment :  I  haue  bequeathed  my  life  to  your  loue : 
in  which,  if  I  faile  in  the  truth  of  your  trust,  let  me 
receiue  the  reward  of  your  disgrace  :  which  being  more 
direfuU  then  death  can  be.  let  me  but  intreat  your  admis- 
sion of  my  seruice.  beldefe  of  my  loue,  and  regard  of  my 
triall :  which  be  it  in  body,  or  in  mind,  shal  haue  no 
rest,  but  in  jrour  pleasure.  What  shal  I  say?  but  time 
is  pretious,  and  deUyed  patience  in  Passion  most  grie- 
uous :  hasten  therefore  I  beseech  you,  the  hope  of  my 
desire,  in  the  happinesse  of  your  commandement,  and 
let  no  cloud  of  mistrust  barre  me  the  light  of  your 
loue,  which  being  on  this  earth  the  onely  bright  Starre 
that  leads  me  to  my  worlds  heauen,  let  me  liue  as  in 
death,  til  I  may  reuiue  in  this  comfort  in  hope  whereof, 
and  desire  of  which,  laying  the  head  of  my  fortune  at 
the  fe^t  of  your  honor,  I  rest  with  little  rest,  till  I  may 
fully  and  wholly  rest, 
Your  onely  and  all,  or  mine  owne  nothing  at  all,  T.  I. 
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NOTE. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader  this  second  Part  was  semi-proBiised  and 
anticipated,  €,g,^  *  if  I  heare  you  like  well  of  them,  when  I  meet  next  with 
the  Poste,  it  may  be  I  will  cast  about  with  him  for  more  of  them  " — word- 
ing which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  Breton  authorship  of  the 
Pasquil  set  of  books.    See  our  Memorial-Introduction. — G. 
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To    The    Reader. 


\Eader,  I  know  not  what  you  are^  and  there/ore  I  cannot  well  tel  what  to  say  :  onely  this  at 
adventure :  if  you  be  wise^  you  will  not  play  the  foole  in  scoffing  at  that  which  perhaps 
may  deserve  a  better  countenance:  if  you  be  not  wise,  I  can  but  pray  for  your  better 
vnderstanding ;  how  soever  you  be^  I  will  hope  the  best  of  yoUj  thai  you  will  think  of  my  Work  as 
it  deserves^  which  is  as  much  as  I  desire.  If  you  get  any  good  by  it,  thank  me  for  it :  i/hurt^  thank 
your  self  for  your  abuse  of  that  might  serve  you  better.  This  is  al  I  can  and  wil  at  this  time  say 
unto  you :  my  intent  was  to  pleasure  many^  &^you  may  be  one  of  them :  and  to  hurt  none  at  all,  and 
therefore  not  you.    So  leaving  my  Book  to  your  likings  cu  itfalleth  outy  I  rest,  as  I  haue  reason. 

Your  Friend 

Nicholas  Breton. 
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I.  A  Utitr  bttwtent  the  Kmigki  R.  M. 
and  tht  Lady  B.  R, 

Faire  Lady, 

|W6et  should  be  that  spirit,  which  through  the 
instinct  of  loue  vnderstandeth  the  silence 
of  truth,  whose  tongue  is  the  heart,  whose 
words  are  sighes,  in  which  are  hidden  the 
secret  fruits  of  those  Tre6s.  that  onely  grow  in  the  Para- 
dise of  reason :  Vouchsafe  then,  faire  eye,  more  bright 
than  the  Sunne  beames,  with  one  splendent  glance  of 
your  gracious  fauour,  to  blesse  this  rude  and  vnworthy 
Paper,  the  which  if  it  haue  made  you  any  way  offended, 
in  the  fire  consume  it :  but  if  through  the  power  of  the 
Fates,  or  the  effect  of  your  kindnesse,  it  may  doe  you 
the  least  pleasure,  let  bdm  be  metamorphosed  to  worse 
than  nothing,  that  would  be  any  thing,  but  that  Letter, 
during  your  reading,  or  euer  any  other  thing,  than  at 
your  pleasure  in  your  service,  for  that  vnder  heauen, 
hauing  no  cause  of  comfort,  but  in  my  concealed  hope 
of  your  grace,  let  all  worlds  sw6et  be  as  bittemesse  to 
my  thought,  that  shall  sedke  sweetnesse  in  other  sense : 
so  looking  for  no  felicity  but  in  the  nest  of  the  Phctnix, 
which  is  in  the  admiration  of  honor,  in  the  humility  of 
loue,  I  rest 

Yours  devoUd  to  be  commanded,  R,  M. 

a.  Her  Answer. 

WIsedome  might  well  appeare  in  that  heart,  which 
could*  pierce  into  the  conceit  of  that  spirit,  that 
with  the  figures  of  loue,  deceiues  the  sense  of  simplicity  : 
which  not  stispecting  euil,  finds  seldome  other  substance. 
Oh  poore  truth,  how  is  thy  title  made  a  shadow  of 
deceit?  while  in  seeking  of  Paradise,  Folly  falls  into 
Hel :  yet  not  to  wrong  any  creature,  happy  may  he  Hue 


that  makes  Faith  his  felicity,  and  pardoned  be  that 
Paper  that  does  but  his  Masters  message  :  let  then  sighs 
bee  buried  in  the  death  of  forgetliilnesse.  while  sflence 
vnderstandeth  that  vertue  speaketh  :  and  in  the  fire  of 
that  flame,  whose  heat  is  more  felt  than  scene,  be  that 
Letter  burned  that  offends  me  with  pleasure :  so  assur- 
ing my  selfe  that  if  from  the  nest  of  the  Pkanix  you 
passe  without  a  feather,  either  the  figure  will  be  a  Cypher, 
or  the  fancy  affection  :  so  leauing  your  best  thoughts  to 
a  blessed  issue,  I  rest  affectionately. 

Your  in  what  I  may,  E,  R, 

3.  His  reply. 

T  fNworthy  should  that  heart  bee  of  the  least  of  loues 
*  happinesse,  that  can  haue  power  to  giue  place  to 
the  poyson  of  Deceit :  and  more  than  miserable  were 
the  Ufe,  that  to  hel  makes  such  a  passage.  Oh  blessed 
Creature,  doe  not  thinke  the  world  to  bee  the  Caue  of 
the  accursed.  Nor  doe  a  wrong  to  loue,  in  the  suspi- 
Uon  of  truth  :  simple  Faith  hath  no  feare,  and  true  loue 
cannot  faine  :  but  if  silence  be  the  only  answer  of  the 
expectation  of  comfort,  hope  in  obscurenesse  must  seeke 
the  happinesse  of  desire :  but  let  yoMi  fauour  be  the 
Feather  in  the  nest  of  my  honours  Phetnix:  which  till  I 
may  kindly  recdue,  I  shall  in  the  Sun-beames  of  your 
beauty  consume  to  the  ashes  of  discomfort :  in  which, 
commending  the  Summe  of  my  life,  to  the  true  and 
honourable  seruice  of  loue,  I  rest. 

Yours  what  mine  owne,  R,  M. 

4.  The  Answer. 

VNgratious  is  that  spirit,  that  through  suspition  of 
Deceit,  doth  injury  to  loue :  and  blessed  is  that 
fancy,  that  liues  onely  by  faith :  sweete  is  the  warre, 
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where  kindncase  ends  the  qnarreU,  and  little  the  hurt, 
where  hope  is  a  most  present  and  ready  help  :  in  briefe, 
they  are  blind  trauellers,  that  in  seeking  to  find  Heauen, 
goetoHel:  and  if  loue  be  himselfe,  he  hath  life  in  assur- 
ance :  let  it  then  suffice  you,  to  find  the  due  of  Desert, 
where  desire  ezodeds  not  limits  of  Reason :  so,  in  the 
nature  of  that  honour,  that  giues  Vertue  her  best  grace, 
commending  the  comfort  of  your  care  to  the  condition 
of  your  conceit,  I  rest,  as  I  haue  occasion  to.equall 
honour  in  true  affection. 

Yours  as  IJinde  catug,  B,  R. 

5.  A  merry  Ltiitrjrom  a  eonuiUd  fritmd 
to  his  Ukt  familiar. 

HOnestie,  I  hope  I  am  in  the  right,  except  the  great 
Wind  haue  blown  deane  away  your  best  wit : 

giue  me  leaue,  spight  of  your  t^eth,  to  tel  you  that  I  loue 
you,  and  lest  I  should  grow  deafe,  I  would  be  glad  to 
heare  of  you :  and  therefore  hauing  a  fit  messenger  I 
thought  it  not  amisse  to  write,  not  for  any  thing  I  haue 
to  say,  but  that  while  I  thinke  on  you,  you  should  wbt  I 
doe  not  forget  you :  for  though  complements  are  but 
idle,  yet  they  make  words  instead  of  other  matter.  Now 
to  the  purpose,  you  shall  vnderstand,  that  at  the  writing 
hereof,  a  sudden  occasion  of  businesse  made  me  make 
an  end  ere  I  had  begun,  and  therefore  intending  to  write 
I  know  not  what,  to  abridge  my  conceit  I  know  not 
how :  but  hoping  that  you  are  wise  enough  to  thinke 
what  you  list,  I  will  onely  pray  for  3rou,  that  being  in  as 
good  health  as  I  left  you,  as  soone  as  conueniently  you 
can,  I  may  meete  with  you,  when,  and  where  it  shall 
please  you  :  for  as  you  Imow,  I  am  for  you  in  al  kind- 
nesse  to  quite  you,  and  so  to  him  that  made  you,  euer  to 
blesse  and  ke^  you,  with  my  hearty  commendations  I 
leaue  you. 

Yours  what  mint  owuit  N.  B. 

6.  An  answer  to  the  same. 

MErry  Grigge,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  in  the  wrong, 
except  the  Suns  radiant  beames  haue  dried  vp 
your  braines  since  I  left  you  :  Let  me,  for  I  will  tel  you 
that  in  my  loue  I  out  leape  you,  and  will  not  be  so  idle, 
as  not  to  answer  you,  that  my  senses  doe  not  so  faile  me, 
but  that  I  vnderstand  you,  and  hauing  no  better  company, 
would  be^  glad  to  bee  troubled  with  you  :  for  you  haue 
not  a  kinde  thought  wherein  I  doe  not  quarreU  with  you, 
whether  is  of  mere  force  in  the  nature  of  true  fiiendship : 
which  because  Fortune  fauors  few  fooles  this  yeare,  w6e 
must  tarry  longer  to  play  our  game  :  but  neuer  too  late 
to  goe  to  an  ill  bargaine,  for  now  we  doe  but  talke,  our 
Purses  take  no  hurt,  but  when  the  Terme  comes,  that 
we^  may  joyne  issue  in  our  cause,  I  feare  the  Kings  head 
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in  Fish-street  will  find  vs  too  good  Clyents  :  but  all  is 
well  that  ends  well,  except  it  were  bad  in  the  beginning, 
as  I  thinke  by  this  my  Letter  :  for  being  troubled  with 
lie  not  tell  you  what,  lest  it  should  make  you  thinke  I 
care  not  what,  I  haue  written  what  you  may  read,  and 
doe  as  you  se6  cause,  either  to  reply  vpon  imperfectiO,  or 
let  it  rest  with  a  Non-flus  :  and  so  not  doubting  you  to 
be  your  selfe,  and  to  put  me  in  the  number  of  your 
second  selfe,  I  rest  to  your  selfe,  and  my  selfe. 

One  alwaits  Yours,  H.  W. 

7.  A  repfy  to  the  last  Letter,  with  some  newes. 

IF  you  were  as  wise  as  I  could  wish  you,  I  could  take 
a  little  paines  to  write  vnto  you  :  and  yet  for  that 
you  vnderstand  your  selfe,  I  care  not  if  I  trouble  you 
with  a  little  idlenesse.  In  the  Parish  of  Saint  Asse,  at 
the  signe  of  the  Hobbi-horse,  Maid  Marrian  and  the 
Foole  fell  together  l>y  the  eares  with  the  Piper  :  so  that 
had  not  the  good-man  of  the  Pewter-Candlesticke  set  in 
for  the  Morisdanoe,  the  May-game  had  beene  quite 
spoyled  :  but  when  the  game  had  gone  round,  and  their 
braines  were  well  warmed,  their  Iq^ges  grew  so  nimble, 
that  their  heeles  went  higher  then  their  heads: 
but  in  an  this  cold  sweate,  while  lustie-guts  and 
his  best  beloued  were  casting  She^pes  eyes  at  a  Cods 
head.  Hue  and  Cry  came  suddenly  thorow  the  street 
The  Foxes  haue  killed  a  tame  Goose :  at  the  sudden 
noise  whereof  the  multitude  were  so  scared,  that 
all  the  Moris  dancers  were  diuided,  and  the  Foole  ran 
home  to  your  towne  :  but  because  we  haue  some  misse 
of  him  in  our  Parish,  I  pray  you  keepe  him  not  too  long 
with  you  :  and  so  for  lacke  of  better  present  occurrents, 
content  your  selfe  with  such  newes  as  the  time  affords 
you:  hereafter  you  may  haue  better,  till  when,  and 
alwaies,  I  rest  as  you  know.  Yours,  T.  R. 

8.  An  answer  to  the  newes. 

IF  you  were  not  more  then  halfe  mad,  you  would  noc 
haue  danced  such  a  Trenchmore  with  your  little  wits, 
but  yet  since  I  ghesse  it  is  about  the  fiiU  of  the  Moone, 
I  wUl  hope  shortly  of  your  amendment :  in  the  meane 
time  let  me  aduise  you  to  take  patience  in  your  vnder- 
standing,  to  direct  you  in  a*better  course :  for  when  yoa 
waked  out  of  3rour  dreame,  you  saw  no  body,  but  the 
man  that  you  thought  was  runne  to  our  towne,  and  he 
was  putting  you  on  a  Coat  with  foure  Elboes  :  for  Maid 
Marrian,  sh^,  I  thinke,  is  troubled  with  you  in  her 
Creame-pot :  but  for  the  Hobbie-horse,  alas,  he  hath 
forgot  your  tume :  and  therefore  you  should  doe  well  to 
make  repaire  to  our  market.  I  thinke  it  will  be  a  Saints 
day,  when  if  a  naughty  bird  doe  not  crosse  the  Nightin* 
gale,  you  shall  heare  some  strange  musicke  about  our 
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Medow-plot,  and  at  the  least  yoa  shall  heare  the  old 
Song  that  you  were  wont  to  like  well  of,  song  by  the 
blacke  birowes  with  the  cherrie-ch^eke,  vnder  the  side  of 
the  pide  Cow  :  Come  line  with  me  and  be  my  loue  :  you 
know  the  rest,  and  so  I  rest, 

Tkim  what  nUnt^  N.  R. 

9.  Another  Reply, 

OBraae  Oliver,  leaue  me  not  behind  you  :  you  play 
the  Merchant  all  the  We^ke,  and  make  all  whole 
vpon  the  Holieday,  you  would  be  angry  if  you  could  tell 
how  :  and  yet  hauingthe  Cards  in  your  hand,  you  cannot 
choose  but  tume  vp  the  Noddy :  the  matter  is  not  great, 
that  Taylor  that  fitteth  my  Coate,  hath  made  you  many 
a  Jacket,  where  if  it  were  not  for  displeasing  Jacke  an 
Apes,  I  could  make  him  fall  out  with  his  Workman,  for 
acquainting  you  with  his  intention  :  but  let  this  passe, 
and  to  a  better  purpose  :  my  Neighbour  and  your  good 
friend  hath  a  welcome  in  store  for  you,  and  his  eldest 
daughter  would  make  you  both  a  Husband  and  a 
Brother :  her  worth  you  know,  and  his  wealth  will  doe 
no  hurt :  I  should  be  glad  of  your  good  Fortune,  and 
you  I  thinke  should  play  well  at,  be  you  pleased : 
and  so  much  for  the  conjunction.  Now  for  newes,  I 
heare  none  of  late,  but  that  the  Bayliffe  of  our  hundred 
hath  had  a  mischance,  his  Wife  taking  a  blow  that  neuer 
smarted,  he  hath  a  paine  in  his  head  that  cannot  be 
cured,  for  hauing  no  other  Plaister  but  patience,  is 
resolued  to  make  good  che6ne  with  his  friends,  and 
finding  himselfe  alone,  is  content  to  make  merry  with 
good  fellowes :  this  is  all  for  this  time,  and  so  in  hast  I 
end, 

Yomrs,  N.  B. 


10.  An  answer. 

WHen  Wit  goes  a  wool  gathering,  the  thred  of  it 
may  be  fine  if  it  be  well  spun  :  I  see  you  haue 
little  to  doe  that  haue  so  much  leisure  to  play  your 
Luripups ;  if  I  could  not  meet  you  right,  I  would  fit  you 
a  penny  worth  :  but  though  I  cannot  pay  you  your  due, 
I  wil  not  die  in  your  debt :  and  though  I  play  at  Noddie. 
I  will  not  take  the  Card  out  of  your  hand,  for  I  know  not 
how  you  can  spare  him  :  but  leaning  Gamesters  to  their 
tricks,  and  Jack-an-apes  to  his  Monkie,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  for  jrotzr  neighbour  you  are  so  neere  him :  that  I 
n^ed  not  to  trouble  him :  and  for  his  wealth  and  her  worth, 
you  know  well  enough  what  to  doe  with  them  :  for  my 
selfe,  I  loue  not  to  shake  hands  with  your  Constable  in 
the  company  of  kind  fellowship,  but  yet  not  wronging  an 
honest  Wench,  I  will  wish  her  better  fortune  then  my 
affliction ;  and  so  commending  my  selfe,  I  will  assist 
thee  with  my  good  prayers,  that  the  Bayliflfe  of  the 


Hundred  may  find  tbfe  one  aaioog  a  thousand,  I  meum 
to  shake  hands,  bat  not  heads  with :  and  so  in  some 
little  oocasioo  of  sudden  businesie,  I  wiU  hcra  conchide 
for  this  time,  and  alwaies  rest, 

Thime,  R.  M, 

XX.  TV  er^  HokorahU  good  Lord,  my 
Lord  Aforasi. 

Right  Honorable,  to  ezpresse  vnto  your  good  Lord- 
ship the  humble  duty  of  my  affection,  I  cannot 
better  doe  it  then  by  this  Bearer :  whom  for  many  good 
parts  fitting  your  Honors  pleasure,  I  can  well  commend 
to  your  Cauourable  entertainement :  for,  as  good  Masters 
are  like  black  Swans,  so  such  Seruants  are  choise  Crear 
tures :  for  a  little  matter  of  small  moment  will  hoise  vp 
Folly  aboue  the  Qouds,  while  Wisedome  runnes  a  course 
of  a  more  carefuU  temper  :  such  I  hope  shall  you  finde 
your  Seruant,  whose  wit  and  conscience  take  such 
counsell  in  all  bis  actions,  that  the  judgements  of  good 
experience  hold  him  worthy  good  account :  for  my  selfe, 
lest  I  may  be  partiall,  I  will  leaue  his  praise  to  your 
proofe*  and  in  hope  of  your  contentment,  only  intreat 
your  entertainment :  shortly  I  hope  to  sde  you :  till  when 
perswaded  that  his  seruice  shall  gaine  him  more  praise 
then  my  Pen,  I  will  leaue  his  qualities  to  your  uyall,  and 
his  seruice  to  your  fauour,  and  so  in  infragible  loue  rest 
during  life 

Yonrs  assured  in  true  ajkction,  R.  B. 

12.   To  my  loving  Cousin  T.  W. 
Justice  0/ Peace. 

Worthy  Sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  ^rite  you  Newes  of 
the  dispatch  of  jrour  businesse,  but  yet  it  will  not 
be  :  for  Lawyers  being  full  of  Clyents,  cannot  answer  all 
men  at  once,  and  therefore  considering  your  matter  is  a 
case  of  more  conscience  then  gaine,  I  must  attend  the 
leisure  of  your  Counsellour,  who  as  be  is  wise,  I  doubt 
not  but  will  proue  honest,  and  then  a  little  time  will  be 
well  borne  with,  that  brings  a  good  houre  at  the  last : 
your  aduersary  is  full  of  money,  and  trudgeth  vp  and 
downe  like  a  Foze,  but  I  hope  in  stead  of  a  Goose,  hee 
will  be  choaked  with  a  feather  :  haue  you  no  feare  nor 
care  of  it :  for  I  doubt  not  to  effect  it  to  your  content :  and 
so  much  for  your  Law  businesse.  Now  for  other  matters, 
the  occurrents  of  time  are  either  so  friuolous  or  dange- 
rous, that  I  thinke  silence  better  blamed  then  babling  : 
for  though  there  be  few  Partridges,  yet  there  are  many 
setters  here  in  this  Towne,  who  listen  for  speech,  inter- 
cept Letters,  accuse  the  simple,  and  vndoe  the  foolish  : 
and  therefore  I  had  rather  be  silent  with  the  Nightingale 
til  May,  then  prate  like  a  Cuckoe  out  of  season  :  yet  for 
that  you  shall  not  thinke  me  fearefull  of  sparrow-blasting. 
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I  will  write  yoa  a  little  newes.  Tobacco  is  like  to  grow  a 
great  commoditie,  for  there  is  not  an  Ostler  nor  a  Tap- 
ster, but  will  be  at  his  whiflfe  or  two,  and  vae  it  as  a 
shooing  home  to  draw  on  a  pot  of  B^era  Bottle  Ala  is 
mofe  common  than  good,  and  yet  dean  enough*  it  te 
so  taken  vp  with  the  drunken  cme.  Th^eoea  are  well 
weeded,  and  yet  besides  sfaone-groat  TeasterSk  there  are 
some  lookers  now  and  then.  I^unting  was  neuer  so 
common,  and  pretty  oheape.  And  for  Women,  some 
goe  like  Antidcs,  some  like  Bdaskcrsi  some  proudly  sober, 
and  some  like  carelesse  resolution,  but  some  few  like 
Angels :  but  they  are  too  hig^  for  men,  and  therefore 
He  leaue  them  to  higher  powers :  now  men  are  as  in 
times  past :  if  young,  hardly  wise,  though  witty :  if  aged, 
wise :  if  wealthy,  serued  and  honoured :  if  poore  at  least 
scorned,  if  not  worse  vsed :  if  wise  perhaps  imployed : 
if  foolish,  baffled  :  this  I  say,  for  the  most  part,  for  some 
time,  for  some  cause  both  youth,  and  age,  and  pouerty, 
and  folly,  are  finely  borne  withall :  but  for  that  this  is 
rather  an  old  obseruation  then  any  new  matter.  I  will 
end  my  long  Letter  with  neuer  ending  loue :  and  so  in 
hope  of  your  health  commit  you  to  the  Almighty. 

Vomr  very  hving  Counn,  W,  i?. 

13.   To  th€  right  HonaurabU,  his  very  good  Lord, 
the  Lord  W,  H. 

Right  Honorable,  your  Noblenesse  neuer  ceasing  to 
bind  my  seruice  to  your  kindnesse,  hath  made  me 
at  this  instant  to  presume  a  little  vpon  your  good  fauour : 
So  it  is,  my  good  Lord,  that  I  am  shortly  to  bestow  a 
Daughter  of  mine  in  marriage  vpon  a  Gentleman  of  some 
worth,  and  according  to  our  custome,  fiiends  must  be 
feasted,  when  a  Pastie  of  Venison  is  a  grace  to  the 
whole  seniice :  your  Honour  shall  much  pleasure  me, 
and  as  often  heretofore,  giue  me  no  little  cause  to  be 
thankfull :  my  state  is  not  great,  but  my  loue  so  faire 
assured,  as  wherein  I  may  deserue  that  I  cannot  requite, 
I  faile  of  my  hope,  but  I  will  discharge  some  part  of  my 
debt :  and  so  not  doubting  your  fauoin*  to  this  my  sute 
for  a  Bucke  :  Beseeching  God  to  adde  hapinesse  to  your 
good  health.  I  humbly  take  my  leaue. 

Your  honours  in  all  humblenesses  R,  S. 

14.   To  his  deare  friend.  Master  F.  R.  at  his 
Lodging  in  the  Temple, 

MY  Noble  friend,  you  wrote  of  late  vnto  me  for  my 
opinion  of  jrour  intent,  and  aduioe  for  3rour 
course :  which  two  points,  I  will  touch  as  truly  and  fitly 
as  I  can.  Your  intent  is  to  leaue  your  Studie,  and  first 
to  Court,  and  then  to  armes,  but  what  hath  altered  your 
intent  in  Studie,  to  fall  vpon  an  intent  to  strange  courses  ? 
For  your  Bookes  peaceably  intreat  of  those  things  which 


you  may  finde  disquiet  in  passiog  thorough.      For, 
touching  your  first  course,  is  it  not  better  to  read  of 
Princes,  than  to  carry  their  Crownes?  Yoa  cannot  (ede 
their  burthens^  except  you  haue  their  Cares.    How  lull 
of  perils  are  their  pleasures?  Yea  how  many  instmmems 
of  miscfaiefe  doth  the  Deuill  send  into  the  World  tocroote 
the  courses  of  good  Princes,  that  are  leading  their  people 
to  Heauen?    And  if  they  bee  Wohies  to  their  owne 
Flockes,  how  safe  it  is  to  be  feire  from  their  Cowts? 
Now,  leaning  good  Princes  to  Gods  blessing,  and  othtrs 
to  his  amendment,  goe  a  little  to  his  Counoell.    Oh  how 
great  are  the  weight  of  their  charges?    And  how  many 
the  natures  of  their  troubles?    Who  if  they  all  be  of  one 
minde,  and  as  it  were  one  body  of  many  members,  yet 
sometime  a  Toe,  or  a  Finger,  a  Hand,  or  an  Arme,  a 
Tooth,  or  an  Eye,  a  Tongue,  or  an  Eare,  may  periiaps. 
bee  out  of  temper,  and  so,  that  all  the  body  may  be  out 
of  frame  :  say  their  wits  are  great  through  experience  of 
place,  and  their  powers  great  in  the  vertne  of  fiiuour.  yet 
withall  when  experience  is  put  to  a  new  studie,  prouid- 
ence  must  trie  the  power  of  wit  with  no  little  trouble,  and 
when  pleasures  hold  in  power,  loue  hath  no  place  in 
seruilitie:  and  when  power  rests  vpon  fauour.  what  is  the 
feare  of  fortune?     And  further,  is  not  the  care  of  a 
common-wealth,  a  continuall  toile  of  wit?     Power  a 
dangerous  step  to  pride,  hatefiill  in  the  highest  eye  ?  and 
Fortune  vn£uthfull  in  all  her  fiuiours?  Rather  read  then 
the  laudable  cariage  of  their  coutms  hi  the  seruice  of 
Kings,  then  seeke  in  Court  to  see  thehr  Kingly  courses. 
For  God  onely  knoweth  their  consciences,  themsehies 
only  their  care,  and  thou  canst  not  know  their  crosses. 
But  leaning  them  to  then-  honourable  proceedings,  goe 
a  little  lower  to  the  Ladies,  and  what  shalt  thou  see? 
Either  a  Creature  like  an  Angell.  if  vertuous  :  or  worse, 
than  a  Woman,  if  ridous  :  perhaps  thou  shalt  see  paint- 
ing spoile  a  good  complexion,  or  decdue  a  simple  eye 
sight :  heare  out  of  a  fine  presence,  a  fond  spirit  speake 
idlie,  and  perhaps,  an  idle  wit  play  the  Wanton.    Now, 
what  art  thou  benefited  by  all  this  ?    Abuse  thine  eye 
with  a  picture,  ofiiend  thine  eare  by  folly,  or  lose  thy 
time  in  idlenesse.    Were  it  not  better  for  thee  to  read 
the  fiction  of  Venus,  then  to  be  a  seniant  to  Vanity  ? 
And  to  laugh  at  fancy,  then  to  follow  folly?    Yea,  say 
there  be  a  Phoenix  among  Birds,  if  her  nest  bee  too  high, 
take  heed  of  climbing  for  feare  of  a  foil :  take  heed  of 
tlie  Object  that  makes  an  Abject  of  a  Subject   But  looke 
aside  at  the  Attendants,  what  shall  you  see?    Cost  and 
Courtesie,  long  seruice,  painefull  duty,  hope  of  fauour, 
with  feare  of  displeasure,  a  great  Haruest.  many  Labour- 
ers, and  a  few  Gainers,  and  it  must  be  so :  for  desires 
are  many  but  deserts  few,  and  therefore  they  haue  little. 
In  summe,  a  Prince  thou  canst  neuer  be.  a  Counsellor 
neuer  think  to  be :  Ladies  are  louely.  but  beauty  is  costly : 
and  the  charge  of  attendance  may  bring  hope  to  assur- 
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anoe.  In  my  opinion  therefore  thy  intent  is  not  good, 
and  thy  proceeding  will  be  wone  in  thy  homour  of  court- 
ing. Now,  for  Armes,  is  it  not  better  to  reade  of  Noble 
Acts  of  Conquerors,  then  to  try  the  misery  of  the  con- 
qnered?  and  to  suffice  Nature  with  a  little,  then  to  starue 
for  want  of  food  ?  Oh  the  danger  of  death,  the  doubt  of 
victories,  the  crosse  of  valor,  the  terror  of  sacking  a  City, 
the  defence  of  a  battle,  the  sight  of  bloud,  the  cares  of 
the  sorrowfull,  and  the  consideration  of  consdenoe :  Oh 
these  with  many  others  ill  bankets,  bitter  stormes,  deadly 
wounds,  cold  lodgings,  hard  £ue,  stinUng  drink,  and 
louxie  rags :  and  who  knows  how  loQg?  These  things, 
I  say.  with  what  else  I  say  not,  are  sufficient  I  hope  to 
disswade  thee  from  so  desperate  a  course :  rather  reade 
of  true  valour,  and  vpon  good  cause  and  fit  time  aduen- 
ture  life  for  Honour,  for  thy  Country,  thy  Religion  or  thy 
life :  otherwise  vnder  the  shew  of  aeekfog  Honour,  goe 
not  like  a  hired  Butcher  to  kill  beasts,  like  a  Tyrant  to 
kil  men  for  money :  remember  what  thou  hast  read. 
Blessed  are  the  Peace^makers :  Seeke  Peace  and  ensue  it, 
for  God  will  blesse  it  if  he  make  it  Yet  if  needs  thou 
wilt  goe  to  the  Field,  begin  not  with  thy  Court,  lest 
dainty  fare,  ease  and  idlenesse,  make  thee  vnfit  to  ad- 
uenture  the  hard  course  of  hon6ur :  but  though  in  re- 
gard of  the  great  trauels,  and  perils  in  those  passages,  the 
titles  of  Honour  doe  most  truly  belong  to  the  wdl- 
deseruers,  while  Valour  shevnie  in  Meicy,  doth  grace 
Noblenesse  in  Goodnesse :  yet  for  that  I  thinke  thy 
body  not  answerable  to  thy  s|^t,  out  of  my  loue  I  haue 
written  thee  my  Aduioe,  hoping  that  it  will  take  eflfect, 
though  not  as  I  wish,  yet  such  as  may  be  to  thy  good  : 
and  so  knowing  thy  judgement  sufficient  to  detormine  of 
thy  best  course,  I  leaue  thee  with  it  to  the  direction  of 
the  Almighty,  whom  I  beseech  euer  so  to  blesse  thee, 
that  I  may  alwaies  heare  well  of  thee,  and  r^oyoe  to  see 
thee.  From  my  lodging  in  the  little  Colledge  this  tenth 
of  August,  1636. 

Thine  more  them  ^ohem,  N,  B, 

15.  A  Letter  of  a  Batchelor  to  a  rich 
Widow, 

Widow,  if  you  would  be  sowre  I  would  call  you 
sweet :  for  though  you  know  I  loue  jrou,  yet 
you  will  say  I  flatter  you :  but  yet  be  it  how  it  wiU,  this 
is  truth,  bde6ue  it  as  you  will,  your  eyes  haue  caught 
my  heart,  who  hath  swome  me  a  semant  to  your  wiU : 
I  cannot  with  eloquence  Court  you,  but  I  can  trudy 
loue  you,  and  think  my  selfe  bleeed  if  I  might  enjoy 
you:  for  as  your  presence  may  please  the  wisest,  so 
3rour  wisedome  may  command  the  honest:  for  your 
wealth,  bee  it  more  or  lesse  then  is  reported,  your  selfe 
being  of  more  worth  then  you  can  haue  wealth,  I  wish 
your  selfe  rather  then  what  is  yours.    You  feare  perhaps 


youths  inconstancy,  it  is  tryall  that  pioueth  truth,  and 
ibr  my  loue  it  shall  end  with  my  life :  but  what  are 
words  vnbeltoied?  or  hopes  not  fomely  grounded?  like 
the  Vision  of  a  dreame,  which  awake  proues  nothing : 
yet,  good  Widow  if  you  be  kind,  pitty  me :  and  if  pitti- 
lul,  £uiour  me:  and  if  gracious,  loue  me:  God  will 
regard  you,  Loue  will  be  true  to  you,  and  I  will  die  ere 
I  will  deoeiue  you :  you  may  increase  your  coyne,  and 
decrease  your  comfort,  when  a  coughing  Song  at  mid- 
night may  make  you  w6epe  before  day,  but  venture  a 
little  and  haue  much.  What  I  am  or  haue  you  shall 
haue  all,  my  loue,  my  seruice,  my  life,  and  what  can 
you  haue  more?  A  Uttle  more  drinke  to  make  the  cup 
run  ouer,  and  perhaps  marre  the  drinke  that  was  good 
before :  a  little  more  coyn  to  fil  the  other  bagge,  and 
perhaps  foil  out  to  proue  a  piece  of  folse  money,  when 
omnmanded  by  a  oostrell,  that  will  serue  for  nothing  but 
a  Cuckold,  or  curb'd  by  a  Cub,  that  will  grate  you  to 
the  bones  for  an  old  Groat,  you  will  curse  your  treasure 
that  was  the  cause  of  jrour  destructid :  No.  no.  be  good 
to  thy  sdfe  in  being  kind  to  m^  heare  mfe,  beledue 
m^,  loue  m6e,  and  take  m6e :  for  I  will  bee  a  semant  to 
thy  will,  a  Companion  to  thy  kindnesse,  and  a  Steward 
to  thy  substance :  This,  as  I  line,  and  hope  of  thy  loue, 
thou  shalt  finde :  for  my  heart  hath  auowed  it,  and  I 
will  not  be  a  villalne  to  my  owne  soule.  In  which, 
praying  for  thy  health  and  to  b^  made  happy  in  thy 
kindnesse,  to  say  Amen  to  my  prayers,  I  rest. 

Thine  auowed^  howsoeuer  regarded^  T.  M, 

x6.  A  Letter  of  aduice  to  his  friend  IV,  G. 

HOnest  Wi/It  I  heare  by  your  Mother  that  you  are 
going  to  the  Uniuersity,  where  no  doubt,  but 
with  good  care  and  diligence  3rou  may  doe  your  selfe 
much  good :  but  for  that  I  haue  passed  the  place  that 
you  are  going  to,  and  haue  tryed  the  natures  of  those 
studies,  and  the  profit  to  be  made  of  them,  let  me  tell 
the6  mine  opinion  of  them,  and  which  I  thinke  best  for 
thee  to  follow  for  thy  good :  First,  for  the  better  blessing 
of  whatsoeuer  thou  follow,  bestow  some  labour  in  read- 
ing of  the  Diuine  Loue :  that  done,  note  what  I  tell  th6e 
for  the  increase  of  thy  stocke  when  thou  shalt  come  to 
haue  any  dealings  in  the  World  :  for  thy  better  instruc- 
tion in  such  courses  as  may  be  for  thy  commoditie. 
obserue  these  Rules  that  I  will  reade  th^ :  First,  for 
Grammer,  it  is  euery  Ushers  of  pettie  Schooles  common 
Flaile :  Logicke  is  but  for  the  Uniuersitie :  for  Musicke, 
it  brings  more  crotchets  than  Crownes :  for  Astronomic, 
it  goes  too  high  aboue  the  Clouds  to  doe  any  good  on 
the  earth :  Cosmography  is  good  for  a  Traueller,  and 
Astrologie  for  a  Seaman :  but  for  him  that  meanes  to 
gather  wealth  and  grow  rich,  let  him  be  perfect  in  Arith- 
meticke,  to  be  sure  of  his  numbers,  it  will  be  a  meane  to 
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grow  rich  many  waies :  for  if  you  keepe  a  Merchants 
booke,  yoa  shall  leame  his  accounts,  the  prises  of  his 
wares,  and  the  gaines  of  them,  as  well  by  great  as  by 
retaile,  as  well  outward  as  homeward,  and  this  is  a  sore 
way  to  wealth.    Againe,  if  3rou  be  aduanoed  to  a  place 
of  Office,  to  keepe  account  of  the  number  of  the  people, 
the  duties,  tributes,  and  what  paiment  soeuer  to  be  made 
by  them,  for  Subsidies,  Fiftteies,  Customes,  and  what 
else  soeuer:  Arithmeticke  is  most  necessaiie  for  thy  sp6edy 
dispatch  of  all  those  businesses :  for  howsoeuer  honour 
may  be  sought  or  bought  by  them  that  haue  enough, 
sfeke  thou  wealth,  and  that  will  bring  th^  what  the 
world  can  giue  thee :  for  if  thou  &11  into  want,  and 
impairing  or  spending  thy  stocke,  be  forced  to  take 
some  meane  course  for  thy  maintenance,  I  wil  tell  th^ 
what  thou  Shalt  find  true :  the  honest  will  onely  pitty 
thee,  and  say  that  thou  mayest  k6epe  a  Schoole,  it  is  an 
honest  trade,  when  a  Churle  will  grutch  at  his  groat  for 
a  shillings  worth  of  labour  in  beating  quicke  sense  into 
a  dull  wit :  who  if  he  be  not  capable  of  a  good  vnder- 
standing,  yet  shall  the  fault  of  his  imperfection  be 
imputed  to  thy  negligence,  and  thou  vndesenied  recerae 
a  frowne  or  a  foule  word  for  thy  labour :  now  the  proud 
Peacocke  that  hath  a  little  more  money  then  wit,  wiU 
perhaps   entertaine  th^  to  a  blew  Coat,  and   forty 
shillings,  which  how  grieuous  it  will  be  to  a  good  spirit, 
thou  shalt  find,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  heare :  beleeue 
me.  if  thou  haue  all  the  Sciences,  be  furnished  with 
many  languages,  and  art  acquainted  with  honourable 
courses,  and  a  heart  as  honest  as  can  Hue,  yet  if  thou 
lacke  wealth  to  grace  all  the  rest,  thou  shalt  haue  a 
Foole  come  ouer  thee,  and  a  knane  abuse  thee,  and  he 
whose  wit  goes  no  further  then  his  trade,  so  play  ypon 
thy  miserie,  with  scanning  thy  course  of  life,  that  thou 
wilt  wish  rather  neuer  to  be  borne,  then  to  be  borne 
downe  with  vnliappinesse :  yea,  for  necessities  sake  thou 
shalt  bee  forced  to  bestow  thy  study  in  fictions  and 
follies,  and  to  spend  thy  spirit  in  vaine,  yea,  I  may  say 
vile  inuentions,  to  commend  an  vnworthy  person,  to  the 
wound  of  thine  owne  conscience,  who  though  he  loue  to 
heare   himselfe  flattered,  yet  perhaps  when  he  hath 
miserably  rewarded  thee,  yet  will  he  lie  of  his  bounty, 
which  is  little  better  then  beggery.    Oh  what  a  plague 
is  it  to  a  noble  spirit,  through  meere  want  to  present  an 
Asse  with  a  burden  of  wit :  or  a  base  spirit  with  a  Tract 
of  honour?    Oh  deare  Will,  the  wealthy  that  hath  but 
a  little  wit,  will  grow  rich  with  making  a  benefit  of  thy 
labours,  while  thou  not  weighing  the  lack  of  judgement 
in  the  first  directing  of  thy  course,  wilt  pine  away  with 
sorrow,  to  thinke  of  thy  mistaken  fortune.    In  briefe 
therefore,  follow  my  counsell,  study  all  the  Arts  super- 
fidaUy,  but  chiefly  Arithmetick,  for  it  is  the  assured  way 
to  wealth :  bee  not  ignorant  in  Dhiinity :  for  it  is  the 
soules  comfort :  and  take  he6d  of  Poetry,  lest  it  run 


away  with  thy  wit :  for  it  hath  commonly  one  of  these 
thr6e  properties,  belibelling  the  wicked,  abusing  the 
honest,  or  pleasing  the  foolish :  and  therefore,  though 
some  excellent  man  may  haue  some  excellent  humor, 
doe  thou  rather  reade  in  an  Euening,  then  make  thy 
dayes  worke  in  the  study  of  idlenesse :  giue  them  praise 
that  deserue  it,  but  doe  not  thou  bend  thy  ddights 
towards  it :  for  in  a  word,  it  is  more  full  of  pleasure 
then  profit  Thus  haue  I  writ  thee  a  tedious  Letter, 
hoping  that  if  thou  wflt  follow  my  aduice,  it  will  doe 
th6e  no  harme :  and  if  so  much  good  as  I  desire,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  it :  in  the  meane  time,  leaning  thy 
courses,  with  thy  selfe,  to  the  guiding  and  tuition  of  the 
Almightie,  I  rest 

Thine  in  muck  afftcHon^  R,  P. 

xy.  To  kis  wtost  HommrabU  Lady  Madawu 
iMobtUa  Tarimu 

Honourable  Madam,  how  my  vnworthinesse  may 
hope  of  your  goodnesse,  I  cannot  finde  ;  but  in 
the  notes  of  your  Noblenesse,  which  as  it  may  well 
challenge  the  height  of  your  Title,  so  doth  it  bfaid  a 
world  of  Seruants  to  your  fauor :  among  whom  my  selfe 
more  desirous  then  able  to  deserue  the  least  of  your 
countenance,  am  now  presumptuous  to  trouble  you  with 
an  humble  suite :  I  haue  a  sister,  of  yeares  sufficient  to 
vnderstand  betwixt  good  and  euiU,  and  of  disposition,  I 
thanke  God«  not  amisse :  her  bringing  vp  hath  betee 
chiefly  at  her  booke  and  needle,  yet  is  she  not  vnfiir- 
nished  of  other  parts  fit  for  a  seruant  of  her  place : 
which  if  it  might  so  stand  with  your  good  pleasure, 
should  bee  to  attend  your  Honour  in  your  Chamber : 
her  truth  I  will  vndertake  for,  her  diligence  I  wil  not 
doubt  of,  her  kinde  natur  I  can  speake  of,  and  her 
affection  vnto  your  Ladiship  I  know  is  not  a  little :  if 
therefore  in  all  these  she  may  bee  pleasing  to  your 
entertainment,  I  shall  be  bound  to  your  good  fauour  in 
the  honour  of  her  preferment :  which  being  the  highest 
aduancement,  that  her  dutie  can  deserue,  I  leaue  her 
seruice  with  mine  owne  to  your  honourable  imployment. 
So  crauing  pardon  to  my  boldnesse,  with  fauour  to  my 
sute,  I  humbly  take  my  leaue. 

Y<mr  Ladyships  in  all  humbUnesst,  R,  W, 

z8.   To  my  most  beloued  God/other,  T,  H. 

GOd  father,  at  the  Font  yon  gaue  me  a  name,  and  as 
I  haue  heard  and  read  of  others,  you  vndertooke 
to  see  me  brought  vp  in  learning,  and  in  the  fieare  of 
God :  I  do  not  remember  that  euer  I  yet  receiued 
penie  fi'om  you  toward  the  charge  therof,  and  yoa 
hauing  neither  charge  of  wife  or  children,  might  doe 
well  to  bestow  your  blessing  vpon  me,  in  somewhat 
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better  then  a  bare  hand,  which  wil  boy  nothhig :  is  h 
possible  that  hauing  one  foote  in  the  grane,  the  other 
should  be  so  farre  oil?  Am  I  ]roiir  ntoest  in  nature, 
and  shall  I  be  futhest  kA  in  loue?  I  know  not  the 
cause,  but  what  euer  it  bee,  misconceiued  in  kindnesse, 
let  mee  intreat  you  to  beledoe  my  loue,  and  I  desire  no 
more :  for  when  you  are  wearie  of  the  flatterie  of  those 
that  feed  vpon  you,  amoQg  the  great  showers  of  your 
kindnesse  that  you  daily  raine  downe  vpon  their  fields, 
you  will,  I  hope,  bestow  one  drop  of  grace  vpon  my 
grounds.  I  will  vrge  nothing  but  your  will,  and  wiU 
loue  you  more  then  they  which  tell  you  more :  be  not 
oouetous  to  gather  for  them  that  gape  for  your  goods : 
and  be  not  fast-handed  to  him  who  loues  yo\i  more  then 
all  you  haue :  and  the  good  that  you  will  doe  let  it  be 
in  your  life,  that  you  may  see  your  contentment  in  the 
issue  of  3rour  kindnesse :  loath  I  am  to  wearie  you  with 
words,  and  therefore  in  loue  of  a  true  heart,  which  daily 
prayeth  for  your  health  and  hearts  ease,  hoping  that 
God  will  moue  you  for  my  good,  whosoeuer  is  a  meane 
of  my  hurt,  I  cease  further  at  this  time  to  trouble  yon, 
but  rest  alwaies  in  duty  of  mine  humble  loue. 

Your  ajffictionate  God-Sonme,  T.  B, 

19.   To  my  dearest  beloved  friend  on  earth,  H,  W. 

HOnest  Harrie,  out  of  a  troubled  spirit  of  a  tormen- 
ted heart,  I  write  to  thee,  and  therefore  beare 
with  my  skill,  if  it  be  not  in  the  pleasing  nature  of  so 
good  an  humour  as  I  could  wish,  and  thou  art  worthy  of : 
but  as  I  know  thee  able  to  judge  of  colours  better  then 
the  blinde  eyes  and  be^e-heads.  and  of  that  true  kind- 
nesse that  can  and  doth  rather  comfort  the  afflicted,  then 
encrease  the  sorrowes  of  the  distressed  :  let  me  impart  to 
thee  some  part  of  my  passion,  that  patience  in  thy  pitty 
may  better  play  her  part  in  ny  spirit :  what  shal  I  say  ? 
I  line  as  without  Ufe  pleasured  in  nothing,  crossed  in  all 
hopes,  put  in  many  feares,  languishing  in  many  sorrowes, 
and  troubled  with  the  griefe  cf  a  wounded  conscience  : 
not  with  the  horrour  of  Murther,  the  feare  of  Treason, 
nor  delight  of  sin,  but  with  the  cruelty  of  Fortune,  the 
vnkindnesse  of  Friends,  and  the  breach  of  credit,  and 
most  of  all  with  them  whom  I  most  loue.  Oh  God  my 
heart  aketh,  and  blame  it  not :  and  my  Spirit  mourneth, 
and  reproue  it  not  :  for  though  patience  be  a  vertue  that 
maketh  men  diuine,  yet  there  is  but  one  Christ,  and  men 
are  no  Angels  :  and  let  me  tell  the  truth,  the  miserie  of 
my  life  is  intolerable  in  the  sense  of  nature  :  for,  compare 
the  afflictions  of  the  most  patient,  with  the  causes  of  my 
passions,  and  prouide  a  world  of  pity  to  behold  the  map 
of  my  miseries :  hath  one  man  be6ie  wealthy  and  be- 
come poore?  so  am  I :  hath  another  suffered  wrong?  so 
doe  I :  another  buried  his  Parents,  Children,  and  deare 
friends  ?  so  haue  I :  another  trauelled  fiarre  in  hope  of 


gaine,  and  returned  with  losse  ?  so  haue  I :  another  betee 
wounded  in  the  warres,  fined  hard,  lain  in  a  oold  bed 
many  a  bitter  storme,  and  betee  at  many  a  hard  banquet 
all  these  haue  I :  another  tmprisoiied  ?  so  haue  \ : 
another  long  bin  sicke  ?  so  hane  I :  another  ptegmd 
with  an  vnqniet  wife  ?  so  am  I :  another  indebted,  to  Us 
hearts  griefe,  and  fsine  would  pay  and  cannot?  so  aito 
I :  in  sum,  any  of  these  crosses  are  able  to  kill  tbe 
heart  of  a  kinde  Spirit,  and  all  these  lie  at  once  so 
heauy  vpon  my  heart,  as  nothing  but  the  hand  of  God 
can  cemoue :  besides  my  continiiall  toile  for  the  reward 
of  vnqnietBesse,  while  that  which  should  bee  my  comfort, 
is  my  oorrositie :  Imagine  how  with  all  this  I  can  line,  and 
thinke  what  a  death  it  is  thus  to  line.  Oh  for  the  soome 
of  the  proud,  the  abuse  of  the  mgradous,  the  scoffe  of 
the  foolish,  and  the  scanning  of  the  vnkind :  the  company 
of  the  disoontentiue,  and  the  want  of  the  most  affected : 
the  disgrace  of  learning,  the  losse  of  time,  and  tbe  misery 
of  want :  if  there  be  a  hell  on  earth,  it  cannot  be  farre 
from  this  caue  of  my  discomfort :  where  I  am  sure,  the 
deuill,  seeing  my  desire  to  seme  God,  layeth  all  his  barres 
he  can  in  the  way  for  my  discomfort :  but  I  defie  him, 
and  hope  in  Christ  that  my  lining  and  louing  God,  who 
hath  tr3red  my  soule  in  aduersities,  wil  one  day  in  his 
mercie  so  looke  vpon  me,  that  the  deuil  shal  be  dritien 
back  from  his  purpose,  and,  the  teares  of  my  body  wiped 
away,  I  shall  rejoyce  in  such  a  joy,  as,  all  my  grieiies 
deane  forgotten,  my  heart  and  soule  shall  in  the  joy  of 
my  sense,  in  the  heauenly  harmony  of  a  holy  hynme,  sing 
a  new  song  of  praise  to  the  glory  of  my  Sauiour :  for  the 
hastening  whereof  in  my  deliuerance  from  my  torments, 
and  comforts  in  his  mercies,  I  will  frame  my  daily  prayers, 
andbeassiuvdofthyAmen :  butlfearelamtootedioua, 
and  therefore  will  thus  end  :  God  continue  my  patience 
but  not  my  sorrowes  :  giue  me  deliuerance  from  my 
miseries,  and  make  me  thankfuU  for  his  blessings,  and 
blesse  th6e  with  as  much  happinesse  as  thou  knowest  I 
want,  so  leauing  my  hopes  to  his  mercies,  and  vs  both 
to  his  tuition  :  I  rest  with  as  little  rest  as  I  thinke  any 
man  can  rest. 

Thine  or  not  mine  owne,  N.  B» 


ao.   To  his /aire  Mistrase  and  hearts  hommr, 
MistresseA,  T. 

LAdy,  I  haue  be^ne  so  ill  a  Scholler  to  loue,  that  I 
neuer  yet  learned  the  courting  of  beauty,  neither 
would  I  willingly  vse  Art  to  abuse  vertue,  and  therefore 
if  plaine  truth  may  find  fiiuour,  I  will  vse  no  Attiuney 
in  this  cause :  which  being  to  bee  iudged  in  your  kind- 
nes,  I  will  onely  cry  audience,  and  stand  to  your  arbitre- 
ment :  my  case  being  mine  owne  Lawyer,  thus  I  plead  : 
Your  eyes  haue  stolne  my  heart,  now  I  must  either  be 
accessary  to  mine  owne  hurt,  or  accuse  you  of  the  Felony : 
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but  rather  willing  to  lose  my  heart  in  your  eyes,  then 
keepe  them  to  looke  on  other  light,  I  will  onely  appeale 
to  your  selfe  what  to  do  in  this  passion :  If  I  loue,  yott 
must  know  it,  for  3rour  eyes  haue  my  heart :  and  if  I 
lose  my  heart,  you  must  haue  it,  for  your  eyes  are  well 
worthy  of  it :  but  now  you  haue  it,  preserue  it  for  your 
seruice :  let  it  not  die  in  displeasure  that  hath  no  life 
but  in  your  loue :  if  it  could  speake,  it  would  tell  you 
how  dearely,  highly,  and  onely  it  boQors  you,  and  if  you 
wil  bel^eue  it,  you  shall  quickly  finde  it :  for  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  your  seruice,  and  hath  no  care  but  of  your 
fauour  :  ke^  it  then  to  your  vse,  vse  it  to  your  pleasure, 
and  let  it  die  in  no  other  comfort.  In  summe,  not  to 
dwell  vpon  ceremonies,  it  is  nothing  mine,  but  all  yours : 
and  if  it  may  liue  in  your  eyes,  it  se6kes  no  other  heauen 
in  this  world  :  driue  it  not  then  firom  you,  that  hath  no 
life  but  in  you :  and  take  it  wholly  to  jrou,  that  is  as 
nothing  without  you :  so  leaning  it,  with  my  selfe,  to  the 
honour  of  your  onely  seniice,  I  take  my  leaue  for  this 
time  :  but  will  rest  euer, 

Yours  avowed  and  devottd^  R.  S. 


21.   To  his  very  goad  friend t  Master  W.  B,  for  the 
borrowing  of  ^pounds  for  six  Months. 

Sir,  I  know  you  loue  no  long  Letters,  and  my  sute 
being  to  most  men  so  vnpleasing.  I  would  be  loath 
to  be  tedious :  I  haue  purchased  a  piece  of  Land,  and 
laid  out  al  my  mony :  now  vpon  the  sudden  an  vnex- 
pected  occasion  puts  me  to  an  extraordinary  charge,  for 
the  fixmishing  whereof,  I  am  constrained  to  try  my  good 
friends  :  among  which  presuming  of  your  kind  promise 
vpon  any  urgent  occasion  to  stand  me  instead :  I  am  to 
intreat  you  by  this  bearer  to  helpe  me  to  forty  pounds, 
wherein  you  shall  so  much  pleasure  me,  as  so  much  may 
do,  and  as  I  can  requite  it,  I  wil  not  forget  it :  I  would 
haue  it  for  six  months,  my  day  I  will  not  breake,  I  will 
take  it  kindlie,  and  desenie  it  thankefully :  my  Seruant  is 
trustie,  and  therefore  I  pray  you  send  it  by  him :  and  as 
]rou  will  be  assured  of  my  loue.  feM  me  not  with  delaies 
or  excuse,  for  I  know  you  haue  it.  and  you  know  I  will 
pay.  Thus  loath  to  vse  you  like  a  Broker,  to  send  you  a 
pawne  :  as  an  honest  neighbour  let  me  be  beholding  to 
your  kindnesse.  in  which  you  shall  giue  me  cause  in  the 
like,  or  a  greater  matter  to  rest  vpon,  at  as  short  a  warning. 

Your  assured  friend  to  use,  R.  H. 

aa.   To  the  Right  Worshiffull  my  very  good  Master, 
Sir  Thomas  Ward  Knight,  at  his  house  in  Padow. 

Sir.  after  my  humble  duty  :  I  haue  talked  with  diuers 
of  those  parties  to  whom  3rou  directed  me,  touching 
the  benefit  to  be  made  of  the  suite  which  you  haue  in 
hand,  whose  opinions,  I  finde  diuers  :  yet  all  agree  in 


this,  that  if  you  can  procure  it  irreuocable,  the  mony 
will  be  aduentured  :  other  wise,  they  are  loath  to  ingage 
their  states  and  credites  too  fiure  vpon  bare  hopes,  for 
liues  are  vncertaine,  and  in  the  change  of  times,  diuers 
things  fall  out  contrarie  to  expectation  :  you  shall  there- 
fore doe  well,  before  you  trouble  any  of  them  in  it,  to 
make  sure  of  the  matter,  in  such  sort  as  may  bee  best  for 
your  profit,  for  the  sute  being  effected  to  good  purpose, 
leaue  mee  to  deale  in  it  to  your  content :  there  is  much 
muttering  that  you  are  like  to  be  crossed  in  it,  I  would 
therefore  wish  you  to  trie  your  strength  in  it,  and  not  to 
slip  time,  for  it  is  precious  in  a  good  course :  beare  with 
mee  I  besedch  you,  if  I  moue  your  patience,  in  vrging 
your  sp6ed.  for  it  is  for  your  owne  good.  Against  your 
comming  to  Towne,  I  wil  haue  somewhat  else  for  you  to 
set  on  foot,  for  he  that  will  worke  must  not  haue  the  fire 
without  an  yron  :  but  knowing  your  businesse,  I  will  for- 
beare  at  this  time  to  trouble  you  with  idle  newes  :  and 
onely  praying  for  your  health  and  hearts  ease,  commit 
the  consideration  of  your  owne  causes  to  the  managing 
of  your  good  discretion,  and  so  humbly  take  my  leaue 
for  this  time,  and  rest  alwaies, 

Your  worships  humble  servant,  I.  T 

33.   To  my  assured  loving  friend  T.B.  with  speed,  for 
money  lent,  to  restore  backe, 

N  One-payment  of  debts,   is  not  onely  a  crack  in 
credit,  but  a  losse  of  Friends  :  vpon  your  letter  I 
fiimisht  your  want,  and  fortune  hauing  be^e  your  friend, 
a  large  conscience,  mee  thinketh.  doth  not  well :  your  ex- 
cuse yet  I  know  not,  nor  can  wel  deuise  it :  but  acquaint 
me  with  it.  that  I  may  not  wrong  your  dispositid.  for  a 
setled  affection  expected  the  like  measure  in  kindnes  : 
the  monie  you  had  of  m^  is  not  much,  but  if  it  had  done 
you  a  pleasure  I  am  glad  of  it  :  and  if  you  can  well  spare 
it,  by  this  bearer  I  pray  you  return  it.  or  the  cause  why 
you  detaine  it :  I  haue  lately  bought  Sh^pe  to  store  a 
P&sture  that  I  haue  to  farme.  and  my  monie  being  short, 
I  am  bold  to  write  to  you  for  mine  owne,  which  if  it  come 
shall  be  welcome,  if  not,  so  that  I  know  how  it  may  stead 
you,  I  will  forbeare :  and  for  the  conference  betwixt  yoiu* 
Son  and  my  Daughter.  I  thinke  they  are  more  readie  for 
vs  then  we  for  them  :  your  minde  I  know,  and  am  con- 
tented with  it :  for  as  I  s^  their  proceedings,  we  will 
soone  fisUl  vpon  agr^ment :  and  to  be  plaine  with  you, 
I  thinke  I  were  best  rather  to  prouide  you  more  monie. 
then  demand  any  more  that  you  haue :  and  therefore 
making  your  excuse  in  this  only  point  of  affection,  in- 
treating  pardon  for  my  plaine  manner  of  writing,  assuring 
you,  that  if  this  matter  goe  forward,  (as  it  is  no  other 
like)  as  their  loues,  so  shall  our  purses  be  one :  And 
thus  hoping  of  your  health  as  mine  owne,  with  com- 
mendations to  your  kind  Son,  your  sdfe,  and  your  good 
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Shrew,  I  commit  you  to  the  Almightie,  CamUriufyt  this 
fourth  day  of  August,  1636. 

YoMT  very  Icvimg/rUud,  N,  T, 


04.  Tea  Judge  in  the  behalft  o/am  Ojfemder. 

MY  good  Lord,  your  honorable  care  of  justice.  I 
hope,  is  seasoned  with  the  charitable  weight  of 
mercy,  for  though  the  law  cutteth  off  offence  by  sharpe 
punishment,  yet  death  takes  away  repentance,  and  whoe 
there  is  sorrow  there  is  signe  of  grace,  the  best  judge  of 
true  justice,  Christ  Jesus,  pardoned  the  great  Sinner, 
&  with  the  gentle  rebuke  of,  Sinne  no  wufre,  called  her 
to  great  grace :  now  shal  Justice  vpon  the  first  fieict,  vse 
another  course  vpon  an  Offender?  I  know  it  is  your  Oath 
to  doe  all  manner  of  Justice,  yet  may  you  giue  time  of 
repentance  in  reprieuing  this  poore  man,  whose  pardon 
wil  be  easily  attained.  Your  honor  shal  doe  a  good  deed : 
God,  in  imitating  his  course  in  justice,  will  surely  regard 
and  reward  you  :  the  penitent  Offender  shall  be  bound 
euer  to  pray  for  you,  my  selfe  with  all  his  friends,  wil 
truly  honour  you  :  and  no  doubt  but  our  King,  who  is 
full  of  mercie,  when  his  MajesUe  shall  heare  of  it,  wil 
comend  you  :  beseeching  therefore  your  Honour  to  stay 
the  sentence  of  death  vntil  the  next  Assise,  or  grant  him 
a  reprieue  till  the  said  time :  leaning  the  poore  mans 
life  to  a  word  of  your  mouth,  with  my  humble  and 
bounden  seruice  to  your  good  health,  and  all  other 
happinesse,  I  humbly  take  my  leaue, 

Your  honours  in  all  hum^lenesse,  D,  H, 


25.  A  Letter  0/ Complement :  To  my  very  good  friend 
Master  H,  W.  at  his  house  in  Arthingworth, 

Sir,  if  I  could  haue  let  passe  so  fit  a  Messenger  with- 
out some  thankful  remembrance,  I  were  vnworthy 
of  so  good  a  friend :  but  your  kindnesse  being  such  as 
wil  euer  worke  in  a  good  mind,  I  pray  you  let  me  salute 
you  with  this  little  token  of  my  loue  :  The  Rundlet  is  of 
such  Sack,  as  Bristoll  hath  no  better,  and  the  Sugar- 
loafe  for  your  Ladie,  I  asstve  you  is  right  Barbarie, 
which  at  this  time  is  here  of  some  price,  but  vpon  the 
ceasing  of  the  troubles  there,  I  hope  we  shal  haue  it 
cheape  here  :  in  the  meane  time  howsoeuer  it  bee,  what 
you  n^ede  command  in  that  or  what  else  may  be  in  my 
power  to  accomplish  :  and  so  wishing  I  were  with  you 
at  the  killing  of  one  of  your  fat  Buckes,  with  my  hearty 
commendations  to  your  selfe  and  your  good-Bedfellow, 
and  many  thankes  to  you  both  for  my  great  good  chto«, 
and  most  kinde  entertainment,  hoping  to  se6  you  at  my 
house  at  your  comming  to  towne,  where  you  shall  make 
your  owne  welcome,  I  commit  you  to  the  Almighty: 
London  the  xz  of  Julie, 

Your  very  louing  and  assured  friend^  G,  J?. 


^  To  his  assured /riend.  Master  Thomas  Rise,  at  his 
house  in  the  Strand,  intreating  his  he^  in  dispaUh 

o/busiuesse, 

A  Gainst  this  time  of  my  attendance  vpon  the  Judfe 
of  this  Circuit,  I  shal  haue  occasion  to  vse  many 
thhigs,  whereof  I  am  now  vnfumisbed:  your  skil  io 
chusing  the  best,  and  knowing  the  prices,  I  know  loQg 
since  by  your  kindnesse  in  the  like  trouble  :  and  there- 
fore I  entreat  you  once  more  to  take  a  little  paines  with 
this  Bearer  my  Seruant,  in  helping  him  in  the  laying  cot 
of  his  monie,  vpon  such  parcels,  as  in  my  note  for  my 
vse  I  haue  set  downe :  jrour  traueU  or  kindnesse  shall 
not  be  vnthankfully  forgotten,  and  wherein  I  may  in  this 
Country,  or  else-where  pleasure  you,  you  shall  not  fiidle 
of  my  best  meanes.  If  you  haue  any  newes,  I  pray  yoa 
acquaint  me  with  them,  and  if  the  ship  bee  come  from 
the  Indies,  what  good  successe  they  haue  had :  but  some 
earnest  businesse  makes  me  briefer  then  I  othervriae 
would  be,  and  therefore  hoping  of  your  health,  and  not 
doubting  of  your  kindnesse,  with  heartie  commendations, 
I  commit  you  to  the  Almightie.  Salop  this  twelfth  of 
June,  1636. 

Your  assured  friend,  T 


27.  To  his  very  good  friend,  R,  M.  concerning 
the  purchase  ofcertaine  Lands, 

Sir,  where  you  wrote  vnto  me,  touching  the  sale  of 
your  Lordship  of  Bar,  I  cannot  answer  you  for  two 
causes  :  the  one,  the  price  is  too  high  :  the  other,  your 
haste  of  monie  is  too  great :  for  touching  your  price,  the 
Land  you  know  is  much  impaired  since  the  death  of  your 
Father,  the  Woods  are  low  and  verie  backward,  by  cutting 
it  afore  their  full  growth,  and  your  Tre^  are  so  wasted, 
that  there  is  scarce  a  piece  of  timber  worth  the  felling  : 
your  Moore  is  shrewdly  spoiled  for  want  of  drayning,  and 
your  Pastures  are  so  ouer-growne  with  Bushes,  that  it 
will  aske  great  cost  in  stubbing,  before  it  b6e  brought  to 
any  good  passe  :  yet  notwithstanding,  for  that  we^  hane 
be^ne  vpon  speech  for  it,  and  that  you  se^e  willing  to 
deale  with  me,  if  you  will  pitch  a  reasonable  price,  your 
monie  shall  not  hck  long  deferred  :  I  pray  you  therefore, 
if  I  may  haue  it  as  I  told  you,  if  it  b^  a  htmdred  pounds 
more,  I  care  not,  but  ftmher  indeed  I  will  not  goe  a 
pennie  :  let  me  know  your  mind  by  this  Bearer  out  of 
hand,  for  I  am  offered  (I  thinke)  a  better  bargaine  :  but 
for  my  words  sake,  and  the  rather  to  be  3rour  neighbour, 
that  we  may  now  or  then  haue  a  game  or  two  at  Bowles. 
Hoping  for  your  good  health  and  your  Bedfellowes,  I 
commit  you  to  the  Almightie :  from  my  house,  this  13. 
of  June,  1636. 

Your  very  loving  friend,  B,R, 
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A  Lilltr 


a  proud  MhlrtiH. 


HOw  bcauly  will  make  a  Foole  proud,  I  would  fooi 
plajsler  worke  did  not  wilnesse :  but  had  yoawll 
to  hdpe  wickedncue,  yoa  would  pul  H  Porrat  out  of 
coualenance  :  your  countcrumce  is  made  afler  your  con- 
ceit, as  full  of  merhe  iHcks  as  a  MonkBy  :  and  Tor  your 
foot-pace,  I  ihinke  you  haue  sore  Melei.  you  vniike  so 
nicely,  as  vpop  egge-sbels  :  your  haire  li  none  of  your 
Dwne.  and  for  your  st^le  tire.  1(  is  like  the  gaud  of  a 
Maid-Marion,  so  that  had  you  a  foole  by  the  hand,  you 
might  walke  where  you  would  In  a  Moris-dance  :  Oh  tine 
come  to  it,  how  it  fiddles  like  a  Hackny  ihat  would  life 
at  halfe  a  mile.  Well  your  Tobacco  breath  with  your 
toothlesse  Chaps,  will  be  shortly  sach  bad  ware,  thai  you 
Wil  stand  In  the  Market,  and  no  man  bid  a  penny  for 
you  :  bill  what  doe  I  meane  to  spoile  Paper  with  such 
knaller?  and  therefore  I  will  abruptly  end  :  wash  yoicr 
feet,  scoure  your  hands,  pulonacleane  sraoeke,  get  you 
to  your  prayers,  repent  your  wickednesie,  and  mourn  to 
death  for  your  soulea  sake,  for  your  Carliasse  is  not  worth 
the  carrying  to  the  earth  :  and  so  hoping  that  in  a  good 
humour  you  will  doe  somewhat  better  then  liang  your 
selfe,  I  leaue  you  to  this  mis-hap  that  finds  you  for  the 
ntosL  filthy  creature  on  this  earth,  till  you  be  neuer  more 
iitac  in  the  world. 

YenrfBertfrirndatapin^k,  B.  T. 


ag,    ThtaHstotro/awillyiKl. 
IIJElwixt  a  raiting  Knaiw  and  a  i 


diffen 


iscall,  \ 


looki  for  but  a  Lowse :  Oh  denill  incarnate,  who  eiier 
knew  such  a  villoirKp  Your  haire  I  will  not  meddle  with 
for  feoje  of  a  Ml :  but  I  wonder  the  Jewellers  doe  not 
deale  with  you  for  a  face :  where  a  Pione  cau  scarce 
siand  belwiTi  a  Pearle  and  a  Ruble :  Oh  the  French 
Aeume  bids  you  keipe  out  of  the  winde,  for  leare  your 
leauell  stakes  scara  hold  vp  a  roilen  tatkasse  ;  now  in 
siead  of  a  Moris  dance,  you  know  the  hey  vp  Holbomi : 
where  the  Hang-man  at  the  gallowes  stales  to  leame  you 
a  new  tunw :  but  thou  wretched  worroe.  vnworthy  the 
name  of  a  man,  get  th6c  to  thy  kn^es.  aske  forgiuenes»e 
or  all  the  world,  make  thy  confession  in  the  Carl,  and 
commend  thy  soule  to  the  Lord,  for  thy  flesh  the  Dogs 
will  not  meddle  suiih  :  and  so  in  haste,  hoping  my  letter 
may  come  la  tbte  before  the  last  cast,  I  end  in  haste. 
Th^  ckarilaiUfrimd,  B.  C. 

30.  A  tilltr  0/  ChalltHgr  to  .1  Svaggtrtr. 

SIrra.  your  swaggering  is  so  foolish,  Ihat  the  children 
laugh  at  you  where  you  goe  :  and  for  youi  valour, 
if  your  Feather  be  aHay,  your  sword  will  doe  no  bun  : 
your  lossiDg  of  pols  ftare  none  but  Slei.  and  lor  your 
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you  some  pleasure  In  telling  you  of  your  faults,  let  it 
sufBee  10  make  an  end  of  all  mailers  ;  to  morrow  in  the 
morning  you  shall  haue  me  by  eiglit  of  the  clock,  in  the 
field  beyond  your  Lodging,  neere  vnio  the  Poole  :  where 

pany.  ready  to  doe  more  then  I  will  speak  :  till  when  ex- 
pecting no  Other  answer  then  your  selfe,  1  rest, 

Ymr  avmctd  tatmit,  I.  T. 

31.  A  deggid  ammr. 

DOe  you  ima^me  me  a  Phillstian,  thai  you  begin  to 
play  Goliah  in  a  Letter  ?  I  assure  you,  if  your 
de^des  be  like  your  words,  my  Feather  will  not  alnde 
your  windie  words  :  but  for  my  sword,  it  hath  no  point, 
and  therefore  cares  not  a  point  for  you  ;  if  you  be  not 
dnuike,  I  muse  what  madnesse  doth  possesse  you  :  but 
the  best  is.  I  hope  now  you  haue  spoken,  you  haue  done  ; 
for  1  will  be  there  where  you  appoint,  but  I  donbl  you  will 
nut  perfoime :  but  as  you  tell  me^  of  my  faults,  I  hope 
to  whip  you  for  yours  :  and  sorrie  to  haue  lost  so  much 
time  about  idlenesse,  1  end, 

V<,ari  as  I  kavi  reaian.  F.  R. 


33.    To  mf  vtry  good  CnusiH  Afasttr  I.  D.  at  hii 
Aouu  in  Svftindt. 

COusin,  1  Tndeislnnd,  you  are  determined  to  pul  your 
younger  Sonne  Apprentice  to  a  Merchant :  bcldeue 
mee  1  highly  commend  your  resolution  herein  :  for  I  thai 
haue  trauelled  fane,  &  se&ie  much,  can  speake  some- 
what of  them,  and  their  noble  Profession  :  I  could  well 
giue  it  a  higher  title  ;  for  a  right  Merchant  is  a  royal 
fellow,  hte  is  desirous  lo  see  much,  to  trauell  much, 
and  sometime  to  gaine  n  little  doth  nduenture  much, 
though  sometime  for  a  Uiile  aduenlure  he  doth  gaine 
much:  but  what  are  the  sundrie  natures  of  perils,  as 


1  of  his 


Lshls 


per- 


son, none  knowcth  but  himselfe,  or  like  himselfe:  I 
hauing  trauelled  forre,  and  finished  his  voyage,  after  his 
safe  relume,  hauing  giueo  God  thaokes,  note  what  Is  the 
course  of  his  life,  to  obserue  a  comely  order  in  the  Citie, 
andcmrich  manypoore  men  by  the  retailing  of  his  goods, 
who  lit  at  ease  and  sell  in  their  Shops,  that  which  bin 
with  gieai  loile  and  danger  fetched  oal  offarre  Countries, 
Now  say  his  gaine  be  great,  lei  it  be  answend  in  the 
desert  of  bis  trauell :  shajlafaire  orafine  Horse,  brouf^l 
aaVol Bartarii,  bee  here  fineUc  kepi,  well  fed,  and  neatly 
dressed,  and  ridily  attired :  and  shall  not  a  Merchant 
that  halh  itaucUed  many  miles  beyond  BariarU,  h6e 
thought  worthle  of  a  fine  house,  gtrad  Land,  dainlie 
faie.  and  an  honourable  Title,  for  the  resolution  of  his 
Aduenture,  and  the  loile  of  hU  tnmtl  f  shall  a  Ljite  or  a 
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Citterne,  brought  out  of  Italy,  bee  put  in  a  case  of 
Ueluet,  and  laced  with  Gold  for  well  sounding?  and  shall 
not  a  Merchant  that  fetcht  that  Lute,  and  went  fane 
further  then  that  Countrie  for  better  Commodities,  bee 
thought  worthie  of  his  gaine,  and  honoured  for  his 
minde :  shall  the  Lawyer  sell  breath  at  a  high  rate  ?  and 
shall  the  Merchant  be  grudged  his  price  of  his  Wares? 
what  shall  I  say?  who  vpholds  the  state  of  a  Citie?  or 
the  Honour  of  a  State  vnder  the  King,  but  the  Merchant? 
who  beautifieth  a  Court  with  Jewels  and  outward  Orna- 
ments? but  the  tiauell  of  a  Merchant?  who  beautifies 
the  Gardens  with  sundry  sorts  of  FYuits  and  Flowers, 
but  the  trauelling  Merchant :  h6e  may  well  be  called  the 
Merchant,  the  Sea-singer,  or  the  maker  of  the  Sea  to 
sing :  the  Sea-singer,  when  he  hath  faire  wind,  and  good 
weather :  and  maketh  the  Sea  to  sing  when  sh6e  sees 
the  goodlie  houses  that  float  vpon  her  Wanes,  and  cast 
Anchor  in  her  Sands.    But  let  me  leaue  the  Sea,  and 
come  to  the  Land :  consider  of  the  sw6et  and  duill 
manner  of  their  lines :  whose  Houses  more  neate  ?  whose 
wiues  more  modest?  whose  apparell  more  comely,  whose 
diet  more  daintie?  and  whose  carriage  more  commend- 
able? valiant  without  quarreb,  merrie  without  madnesse, 
boimtifiill  in  their  gilts,  and  verie  neat  &  choise  in  their 
Banquets?  whose  children  better  nurtured?  whose  ser- 
uants  better  gouemed?  whose  house  better  stuffed  and 
maintained  ?    Furthermore,  what  comfort  haue  the  dis- 
tressed found  beyond  the  Seas?  and  how  manie  poore 
do  they  relieue  at  home?  what  Colledges?  what  Hos- 
pitals? what  Alms-houses  haue  they  builded?  and  in 
effect,  what  Cities  haue  they  enlai^ed.  and  what  Coun- 
tries haue  they  enriched?  how  few  Lawyers  can  say  so? 
if  that  be  all  true ;  which  much  more  might  bee  said  in 
their  honour,  giue  them  their  right :  I  say  the  Merchant 
is  a  Royal  fellow,  and  goe  forwards  with  your  intent :  if 
you  will  euer  haue  your  Sonne  s^e  any  thing,  know  any 
thing,  doe  any  thing,  or  be  worth  any  thing,  put  him  to 
a  Merchant :  and  giue  with  him  such  a  portion  as  out 
of  his  yeares,  may  set  vp  his  trade  or  traffick,  doubt  not 
h^  will  doe  well,  and  thinke  not  he  can  almost  doe 
better:  so  beseeching  God  to  blesse  him  in  all  his  courses, 
without  which  hht  will  be6  worse  then  nothing,  I  pray  you 
doe  as  I  wish  you,  charge  him  to  seme  God,  and  so 
tume  him  to  the  World  :  and  thus  hauing  truly  written 
you  my  opinion  touching  my  purpose,  wishing  health, 
and  honour,  and  all  happinesse,  to  all  worthy  true  Mei> 
chants,  in  hope  of  your  health,  I  commit  you  to  the 
Almigfatie.    ArtkingwortM,  this  9o  of  August,  1636. 

Your  very  loving  Cousin,  N.  B. 


would  put  me  in  the  clouds  for  a  flatterer :  but  knowing 
your  owne  worth,  and  finding  the  substance  of  my  truth, 
you  cannot  blame  me,  in  admiration  to  speake  truth  of 
your  perfection,  which  of  what  power  it  is  in  drawing  the 
seruice  of  reason,  if  you  would  bele^ue,  loue  would 
quickly  tell  you :  but  the  cause  of  vnconstande  in  the 
vnwise,  brtfedeth  distrust  of  truth  in  the  most  fidthfiill : 
but  all  Birds  are  not  of  one  Feather,  nor  all  men  of  one 
minde.  In  bricfe,  not  to  make  a  long  haruest  of  a  little 
Come,  which  being  ripe,  would  be  gathered  in  good 
time :  let  tmth  be  my  spokes-man,  and  beletfe  my  com- 
fort :  the  hope  whereof,  as  my  onely  worlds  happinesse, 
referring  onely  to  the  care  of  your  kindnesse  in  the  fiiUth 
of  true  affection,  I  rest. 

Yours  avowed  and  assured,  R.  N. 


34.  A  Litter  to  a  Friend  to  borrow  a  piece  0/ Money, 


I 


33.  To  his  dearest,  fairest,  and  wortkiat  of  loue, 
honour,  and  seruice,  Mistresse  R.  R, 

F  I  should  commend  you  (fairest  of  women)  aboue  the 
Moone,  and  compare  you  with  the  Sunne,  you 


SIR,  as  nothing  more  trieth  a  friend  then  calamitie 
so  is  there  nothing  more  grieuous,  then  to  be  be- 
holding :  in  kindnes  therefore.  If  I  may  become  your 
debter  for  fine  pounds,  it  is  not  much,  yet  wiU  it  pleasure 
me  more  then  a  little :  your  appointed  day  I  will  not 
breake  with  you,  and  wherein  I  may  thankfully  requite 
you,  you  shall  finde  no  foi^etfulnesse  of  your  khidnesse : 
but  time  is  precious,  and  therefore  entreating  your 
speedy  answer,  in  hope  of  no  denial  I  rest. 

Your  assured  friend  to  command,  T.  W. 


35.   The  answer. 

I  Would  be  as  glad  to  pleasure  you  as  any  man,  but 
tmth  cannot  be  blamed,  for  with  more  then  for  my 
necessary  vse,  that  I  cannot  spare,  I  am  not  presently 
furnished :  I  pray  you  therefore  take  not  a  deniall  vd- 
kindly :  for  if  my  credit  will  pleasure  you,  I  will  not  faile 
my  best  to  doe  you  good  :  if  otherwise  you  would  vige 
me,  it  will  be  to  little  purpose :  and  therefore  sorrie  that 
I  am  not  in  tune  to  satisfie  your  expecution,  I  must 
leaue  patience  to  3rour  kinde  discretion,  which  as  you 
know  me,  shall  command  m^,  for  I  am  and  will  be,  to 
the  vttermost  of  my  power. 

Your  assured  friend,  Z>.  5. 


36.  A  Letter  of  good  counsell  to  his  Mistris  H.  C,  at  her 

house  in  pe.  Chest. 

My  good  Cousin,  I  remember  at  my  last  being  with 
you,  wde  had  some  conference  about  considera- 
tion :  bel^eue  me,  when  I  consider  the  world,  and  what 
I  haue  se^ne  in  it,  and  the  best  things  of  it,  and  that  all 
in  effect,  is  as  nothing,  or  rather  worse,  if  any  thing  ats^ 
all,  I  wonder  how  men,  who  haue  so  much  judgement 
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of  good  from  euill,  how  can  those  men  that  know  the 
▼ncertaine  time  of  death,  liue  as  though  they  thought 
neuer  to  dye?  how  can  he  that  readeth  or  heareth  the 
Word  of  God,  and  bel^eueth  the  truth  of  it,  b^  so  care- 
lesse  of  it,  and  so  disobedient  to  it  ?  Will  men  be  sick, 
that  may  be  whole  ?  or  die,  that  may  liue  ?  what  shall  I 
say?  but  as  Paul  said  to  the  CariMtkians,  O  yu foolish 
piopU,  who  hath  htwitchtdyou  f  It  is  the  word  of  God, 
that  transgrasicn  is  as  thi  sintu  of  Witchcraft:  and 
surely,  if  men  were  not  bewitched  with  sinne,  they  could 
not  so  delight  in  wickednesse,  being  the  crosse  and  barre 
to  all  their  happinesse,  could  the  Thiefe  consider  the 
doome  of  the  Law,  or  the  miserie  of  the  despoiled,  surely 
he  would  not  steale :  if  the  Adulterer  did  consider  the 
filthinesse  of  his  action,  and  the  shame  of  his  follie,  surely 
he6  would  tume  honest :  if  the  murtherer  did  consido' 
the  horror  of  death,  and  the  terror  of  sin,  he  would  neuer 
kill :  In  briefe,  if  any  sinner  would  looke  into  the  foule 
nature  of  sinne.  he  would  b^  out  of  loue  with  it :  and  if 
he  did  consider  the  power  of  Gods  wrath,  he  would  be 
afraid  of  it :  Nay,  could,  or  would  man  consider  the 
goodnesse  of  God  towards  him,  in  commanding  and 
forbidding  nothing,  but  that  which  is  good  for  him,  how 
could  he  be  so  forgetfull  of  his  owne  good,  in  offending 
the  Author  of  all  goodnesse  ?  If  the  vnthrift  could  con- 
sider the  misery  of  want,  sure  he  would  not  be^  carelesse 
of  his  estate :  if  the  couetous  could  consider  the  miserie 
of  the  poore,  he  would  be  more  charitable  :  if  the  Swag- 
gerer  could  consider  the  comelinesse  of  sobriety,  and  the 
shame  of  immodesty,  surely  he  would  be  more  ciuill :  If 
the  Magistrate  did  consider  the  miserie  of  the  poore,  he6 
would  not  be^  so  carelesse  of  their  torment  and  put  them 
to  such  sorrow,  but  remember,  that  justice  without 
merde,  is  too  ne^  a  touch  of  tyrannic.  If  the  offendant 
did  consider  the  griefe  and  shame  of  punishment,  he 
would  containe  himselfe  within  the  compasse  of  a  better 
course.  If  he  that  preacheth  the  Word,  and  foUoweth  it 
not,  could  consider  the  heauinesse  of  Gods  judgements 
and  the  shame  of  his  folly,  he  would  doubtlesse  be  more 
careiuU  of  his  soule.  and  more  Idnde  to  his  flock.  If  the 
Lawyer  could  consider  the  Law  of  God,  he  would  neuer 
grieoe  his  Client,  nor  speake  against  a  knowne  truth  : 
but  as  I  said  before,  to  leaue  tediousnesse,  it  is  the  onely 
lacke  of  consideration,  that  maketh  the  h^edlesse  will  of 
man  to  runne  the  way  of  errour,  to  the  ruine  of  his  best 
comfort :  and  therefore  I  intreat  you,  notwithstanding 
my  allowance  of  your  judgement  touching  the  heauenly 
prouidence,  and  power  fai  the  motion  of  all  good  actions: 
yet  so  to  aUow  of  my  opinkm  touching  want  of  oonsidefa* 
tion,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  confusion 
of  reason,  by  the  corruption  of  Nature :  and  knowing 
that  the  care  of  jrour  consideration  is  such  as  doth,  and 
may  wel  giue  erample  to  most  expert  men  to  follow  the 
rules  of  your  directions  in  the  whole  ooorae  of  life,  wish- 


ing my  selfe  so  happy,  as  to  enjoy  the  company  of  so 
good  a  friend,  till  I  se^  you,  and  euer,  I  rest  in  fast 
setled  affection 

Your  very  loving  friend  N.  V. 

37.  To  my  sweet  Loue,  Mistris  E.  P. 

SWe^  Loue,  if  absence  could  breM  forgetfulnesse, 
then  fortune  should  doe  much  harme  to  affection, 
but  when  the  eye  of  the  mind  looketh  into  the  joy  of  the 
Heart,  the  sentence  may  well  be  spoken.  As  in  silence 
3rou  may  heare  me,  so  in  absence  you  may  s^  m^ :  for 
loue  is  not  an  houres  himiour,  nor  a  shadow  of  light, 
but  it  is  a  light  of  the  spirit,  and  a  continuing  passion : 
thinke  not  therefore  I  doe.  or  can  forget  th6e,  or  loue 
my  selfe  but  for  th^ :  shortly  I  hope  to  se6  tb6e,  and  in 
the  meane  time  though  not  with  th6e,  yet  not  from  the6, 
nor  will  be  at  rest  with  my  selfe,  tiU  I  may  rest  onely 
with  the6,  I  rest  alwaies  to  rest. 

Thine  onely  and  all,  F.  W. 

38.  Her  Answer, 

MY  deare,  if  delaies  were  not  a  death  to  loue,  ex- 
cuse were  ciurant  in  the  construction  of  kind- 
nesse,  but  sentences  are  better  spoken  then  vnderstood, 
and  a  pleasing  presence  is  better  then  an  excused 
absence :  remembrance  is  good,  but  possession  better, 
and  loue  holdeth  memorie  but  a  kinde  of  melancholy. 
Let  your  selfe  therefore  be  the  messenger  rather  of  your 
loue  then  your  Letters,  lest  Fortune  in  a  mad  fit  be 
crosse  to  your  best  comfort,  not  in  respect  of  my  con- 
stancie,  but  my  Parents  vnkindnesse.  This  is  all  I  will 
write  at  this  time,  but  wishing  a  happy  time  to  the 
beginning  of  a  neuer  ending,  I  rest  till  that  time,  and  at 
all  times,  one  and  the  same. 

Yours  as  you  hnow  £,  P, 

39.  An  old  mans  Letter  to  a  young  Widow.       ^ 

Widow,  I  haue  neither  a  smooth  Face,  nor  a  filed 
Tongue  to  cheat  your  eyes,  nor  abuse  your 
eares  withall :  but  a  true  heart  and  a  constant  minde 
that  doth  inwardly  loue  you,  and  will  neuer  deodue  you : 
fickle  heads  and  vnbrideled  wills  know  not  where  or  how 
to  bestow  themselues,  when  their  wits  goe  a  wool-gather- 
ing among  shrewes  that  haue  had  fleeces,  they  may  be 
Idnde,  but  not  constant,  and  Loue  loues  no  out-looken : 
besides,  light  heads  haue  no  staled  he6les,  &  a  Httle 
wealth  is  soone  spent :  who  knoweth  the  woe  of  want, 
can  tell  you  the  difference  betwixt  an  old  roans  Darling, 
&  a  young  mans  Warling :  Why?  how  can  they  loue, 
that  scarce  know  how  to  like?  I  know  you  haue 
many  Sutors  of  worth,  but  none  that  I  thinke  more 
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worthy  then  my  selfe  :  for  none  can  loue  yoa  so  much, 
or  esteeme  you  so  well :  for  I  haue  knowne  the  World, 
nnd  care  not  for  it,  nor  (or  any  thing  but  jrou  :  If 
therefore  all  I  haue  may  please  you,  and  my  selfe,  to 
loue  and  honour  you,  make  my  comfort  your  content- 
ment, and  I  will  seeke  no  other  Paradise  in  this  world. 
Thus  hoping  that  reason  in  your  fauour,  will  effect  the 
hope  of  my  affection,  leauing  you  to  your  selfe,  to  be 
your  selfe,  I  rest, 

Yomrs  or  not  his  oum€,  T,  P. 


40.  HeraHstotr, 

Sir,  I  could  neuer  s^  you  but  in  a  letter :  I  should 
delight  much  in  your  presence,  but  contraries  are 
not  correspondent :  a  gray-head  and  greene  minde  fit  not, 
your  perswasions  were  forcible,  were  not  your  selfe  of 
too  much  weaknesse  :  but  though  for  jrour  good  will,  I 
thanke  you,  yet  for  nothing  will  I  be  indebted  to  you, 
no,  not  for  a  world  would  I  be  troubled  with  you  :  for 
as  your  yeares,  so  I  feare  our  fancies  will  be  different : 
and  the  patience  mouing  choller,  may  br^ede  anger, 
when  to  be  an  old  mans  Darling,  is  a  kinde  of  curse  to 
nature :  you  say  well,  who  can  loue,  that  knowes  not 
how  to  like?  when  the  senses  are  vncapable  of  their 
comfort,  what  is  imagination  but  a  Dreame?  a  blinde 
man  can  judge  no  colour,  a  deafe  man  hath  no  skill  in 
Musick,  a  dumbe  man  no  eloquence,  and  an  old  man 
little  feeling  in  Loues  passion  :  ior  my  Sutors,  they  sute 
my  time,  and  seme  their  owne  :  and  for  their  worth,  I 
shall  judge  of  the  most  worthie :  now  for  their  wits,  if 
they  lose  not  their  owne  fleeces,  let  them  gather  Wooll 
where  they  can  :  but  for  your  loue,  I  will  not  venture  on 
it,  lest  being  too  old,  it  be  not  sw6et,  and  for  my  young 
Sutors,  I  hope  I  shall  take  heed  of  shadowed  sowre- 
nesse :  as  for  Fortune,  while  Vertue  gouemes  affection, 
I  will  not  feare  my  felicity  :  so  hoping  your  o¥me  reason 
will  perswade  you  to  haue  patience  with  your  passion, 
and  leaue  me  to  my  better  comfort,  meaning  to  be  as 
you  wish  me,  my  selfe,  and  none  other,  I  rest. 

Not  yours,  if  mint  owne,  P.  Af. 


^i.  A  Letter  of  a  young  man  to  his  sweet-heart, 

MY  Loue,  if  I  could  haue  as  good  passage  as  my 
Letters,  I  would  bde  a  better  Messenger  of  my 
thoughts,  then  my  words  can  expresse :  but  as  the 
secret  of  my  heart  is  sealed  vp  in  my  Letter,  so  is  the 
secret  of  my  Loue  sealed  vp  in  my  heart,  which  none 
can  s^  but  your  eyes,  nor  shall  know  but  your  kind- 
nesse  :  let  me  not  then  languish  in  the  lingring  hope  of 
my  desires,  but  hasten  my  comfort  in  the  onely  answer 
of  your  content :  you  know  the  houre  of  the  first  meet- 


ing of  our  fantasies,  the  true  continuance  of  our  irre- 
moueable  affections,  and  why  will  you  not  appoint  the 
conclusion  of  our  comfort.  Triall  cannot  let  yoa  doubt 
my  Loue,  and  Loue  will  be  swome  for  the  security  of 
my  truth :  both  which  thus  far  pleading  for  me  in  your 
fauour,  giue  truth  the  reward  of  trial!,  and  Loue  the 
regard  of  Truth,  and  deferre  not  the  sentence  of  Justice, 
to  let  me  liue  or  dye  in  your  judgement :  for  imprisoned 
I  am  in  your  beauty,  bound  in  the  bands  of  your  seruioe. 
and  liue  but  in  the  hope  of  3rour  fauour,  in  which  I  rest 
euer  and  onely  to  rest  happy  in  this  World, 

Yours,  though  not  yours,  R,  R, 


^,  An  answer  to  his  Love. 

TV^  Y  Swe^,  I  rather  wish  your  selfe,  then  your  Letter, 
IVi.  though  in  the  haste  of  your  desire,  your  presence 
had  be6ne  to  little  purpose :  for  DeMes  are  in  good  way, 
that  are  subscribed  and  sealed  :  but  till  the  deliuery  be 
made,  the  matter  is  not  fully  finished :  haue  therefore 
patience  for  a  time,  for  it  is  soone  enough,  that  is  well 
enough  :  and  yet  I  confesse  in  kindnesse.  delay  is  little 
comfort :  yet  suy  for  a  faire  day,  though  it  be  almost  at 
noone :  be^  perswaded  of  my  affection,  an^  let  faith 
feare  no  fortune,  for  loue  can  be  no  Changeling,  and  so 
imagine  of  my  selfe  :  when  you  offend,  I  will  punish 
you :  and  when  you  doe  please,  I  will  praise  you  :  so 
assuring  truth  beliefe.  and  loue  comfort,  I  rest  so  soone 
as  1  well  may,  to  giue  the  reason  of  your  best  rest,  and 
till  then,  and  euer  will  rest. 

Yours  as  I  may.  A/.  /. 


43.  A  merry  Letter  ofnewes  to  a  friend, 

n  Ight  Trojan,  I  know  thou  louest  no  complement, 
•■■V.  nor  carest  for  any  trickes,  but  as  a  good-feUow 
and  a  friend,  wouldest  heare  how  the  Worid  goeth  :  all 
the  Worid  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  and  therefore  I 
know  not  what  to  say  to  it,  but  for  the  little  pan  of  it, 
the  pettic  place,  or  Parish  where  I  dwell,  and  some  few 
miles  about  it,  I  will  tell  you,  there  is  a  fiEdl  of  Connies, 
for  there  is  such  a  World  of  them  euery  day  in  the 
Market,  that  except  they  be  young  and  fat,  there  is  little 
mony  bidden  for  them :  Hackney-Jades  are  scarce  worth 
their  meat,  and  euery  house  hath  such  a  dogge,  that  not 
a  begger  dare  come  neere  the  doore,  and  not  a  Mouse 
at  a  Che^,  but  a  Cat  is  at  her  hedles :  Maid  Marrian 
of  late  was  got  with  child  in  her  sleepe.  and  the  Hobby- 
horse was  halfe  mad,  that  the  Foole  should  be  the 
Father  of  it :  a  great  talke  there  is  of  setting  vp  of  a 
new  Taveme,  but  Tobacco  is  the  thing  that  wOl  vent 
the  old  Sacke :  there  is  spoken  so  much  gibberish,  that 
we  haue  almost  foigot  our  Mother  Tongue,  for  euery 
Boy  in  our  Schoole,  hath  Latine  at  his  fingers  end. 
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marrie  it  is  in  a.  Booke,  tor  oil  his  ml  is  in  his  Copie, 
for  in  CapiU  bed  hath  little.  Our  Free-schoale  ii  new 
painted  with  Wisdome  ouer  (he  Gate,  for  within,  except 
some  vnhappy  Wag,  there  is  no  more  wit  then  is 
necesiBiy.  Now,  foi  other  oewes  I  will  lei  you,  wet 
weather  frights  vi  with  a  bard  Haruest,  and  Usunsi 
are  halfe  mad,  for  lacke  of  vtterance  of  their  mony : 
Law  was  neuer  more  in  yse.  nor  men  more  oul  of  mony: 
and  for  Women,  they  are  itiange  Creatures,  for  some 
of  ihem  haue  lhre<  faces,  and  so  fine  in  proud  paces, 
that  if  tbey  carry  it  as  they  doe,  tbey  will  put  many  men 
mil  of  countoiBiice :  for  other  ordinary  matters,  they 
are  as  yon  left  them,  a  pot  of  Ale  is  worth  a  penny,  a 
Bawd  will  bane  braue  Cloalhes,  the  Man  in  the  Moone 
is  aboue  the  Qouds,  and  the  Knaue  of  Clubbes  will 
siill  malie  one  io  the  stocke.  Olher  things  Ihere  are 
that  I  am  shortly  to  acquaint  you  with :  in  the  meane 
lime  write  vnio  me  how  Ihou  doesl,  and  how  the  winde 
blowes  on  your  side :  and  so  sorry  I  hane  no  good  Uiing 
to  send  thfe,  with  the  loue  of  my  heart.  I  commit  lb6e 
to  tbe  Almighty. 

Thiiu  te  IKt  tnd,  R.  B. 


'"pHou  mad  UiOalne,  what  hath  walkl  aboul  thy 
^  biaines,  to  pul  thy  wit  in  such  a  temper :  a  tale 
of  a  Tub,  and  the  bottome  out :  well,  to  quite  your 
kindnesse,  you  shall  know  somewhat  of  onr  world.  So 
it  is.  that  the  Foi  hath  made  a  hand  with  most  of  our 
fat  Geese :  the  Woolfe  mfets  with  our  Lambes,  before 
they  can  well  goe  from  the  Dam,  and  ihe  Water-tat 
hath  so  spoiled  our  Fish-pooles.  that  if  he  bad  not 
betoe  caught  with  a  Trappe,  we  might  haue  gone  to 
Sea  for  a  red  Herring.  Our  Bailiffei  Bull  tuns  thorow 
all  the  Rie  in  our  Parish,  and  the  Tannen  Dog  hath 
wooried  a  wild  Sow.  The  Bailifle  of  our  hundred  takes 
vpon  him  like  a  Justice,  and  since  tlie  new  Ale-house 
was  set  tp,  the  Constable  is  much  troubled;  but  though 
Oates  be  ranke,  and  Rie  be  ripe,  Wheate  is  but  Ihlnne, 
and  Early  short :  good  fellowship  goes  downe  the 
winde,  and  yet  wrenches  are  right  bred :  onr  Piper  i( 
fallen  ucke  of  an  Ale.«irfet,  and  old  Huddit  got  a 
blow  at  midnight,  that  make*  him  straddle  all  day. 
Panull  shall  haue  her  sweet-faeait  In  spight  of  TVm 
TtKitr.  and  there  is  wondering  in  the  Towne  that  thou 
an  not  in  Ihe  Gaole  before  the  Sessions  :  bat  be  than  of 
good  cheere,  there  is  time  enough  for  a  good  lume.  and 
come  when  Ihou  will,  thou  shalt  make  thine  owne  wel- 
come. Ob  mad  slaue,  let  mtt  hie  metTy  with  thte  • 
little,  for  Ihou  knowest  I  loue  ihee :  ihy  Grand  sire  is 
going  to  his  giaue,  and  halh  bequeathed  tbfe  a  koanei 
portion  :  tbe  Bell  hath  gone  for  bim  ;  btil  so  aoone  as 
he  is  past.  I  will  send  thte  word  in  Post,  that  (or  griefs 


of  his  death  thou  inayesl  drinke  to  all  Christian  loulea : 
Ihy  Sister  is  where  she  was,  and  sweares  thou  art 
honester  then  ihy  Father.  I  will  say  no  more,  but  thou 
hast  Friends  thai  Ihou  knowest  not,  and  therefore  come 
when  Ihou  wilt,  vie  will  haue  a  health  ere  we  part :  and 
so  in  haste  farewall. 

TkUe  te  tlupToeft.  R.  S. 


45.   Ta  a  yovng  mam  going  te  travtlt  iiyand  tkt  Sta. 

GOod  Cousin,  I  Gnde  by  your  last  Letter  your  presenl 
inleni  lo  irauell.  I  pray  Cod  it  may  bJl  out  for 
your  good  :  for  though  in  respect  of  your  yeares,  your 
bodie  be  in  good  state  to  endure  some  hardnesse,  yet 
Iheie  is  difference  in  (he  natures  of  Cotmtries,  both  in 
the  Ayre  and  dyet ;  bul  aboue  these  things,  ihere  are 
many  things  (0  be  obserued,  thai  negligently  regarded, 
may  be  greatly  to  your  hurt  :  as  Grsi,  for  your  religion, 
haue  a  great  care,  that  your  eies  lead  not  your  heart 
after  the  horror  of  Idolatry,  senie  God  sincerely,  not 
fondlie.  not  io  shew,  bul  in  imlh  of  scale,  and  for  all 
your  comfort  in  all  your  course,  that  you  trust  in  him, 
and  none  else  -.  Secondlie,  for  your  carkasse,  take  bfed 
of  100  much  following  the  feminine  seie.  and  pray  for 
le.  I  speake  not  this  for 
for  I  hope  your  spirit  is  too  high  to 
Sloope  to  such  game,  but  for  Ihe  Syrens,  whose  faces 
are  bewitching  objects,  and  whose  voyces  are  indianting 
Musique  ;  if  these  be  in  the  way  of  your  Eare,  or  your 
Eye,  haste  you  from  them,  lest  [00  late  you  Bade  i(  too 
true,  ihat  you  will  hardly  scape  drowning,  when  you  are 
ouer  head  and  eares  :  such  weeda  will  bang  about  your 
heeles  as  will  so  huider  your  swimming,  that  you  will 
hardly  ouercome  il  in  health,  if  you  hap  to  scape  with 
your  life :  furthermore,  if  you  \abA  with  some  cfaast 
Peiulopt,  whose  beauty  walkes  euen  with  vertne,  let  not 
a  chaste  eye  in  her  b^et  an  vnchasle  thought  In  you  : 
I  speake  not  this  in  feare  of  any  thing  bul  your  youtb. 
yet  though  I  know  you  well  disposed  in  many  wayes,  I 
doubt  you  are  not  right  in  all :  and  this  being  a  thinf 
thai  I  know  most  necessary,  I  thought  In  my  loue  to 
giue  you  a  note  of :  now  for  your  purse,  let  it  be  pduate 
to  your  owne  knowledge,  lest  it  be  an  occasion  of  your 
vnhappinea,  and  breM  you  more  partakers  then  for 
profit :  now  for  your  tongue,  let  il  follow  your  wit,  and 
tip  It  with  truth,  thai  it  may  atride  aD  touch,  and  for 
your  dyet,  let  il  be  sparing,  for  better  leine  with  an 
appetite,  then  goe  to  Physicke  for  a  Surfel :  now  for 
your  conuersalion.  chuse  the  Wise,  and  ratfaa-  heare 
Ihem.  then  trouble  Ihem,  and  against  all  Fortunes  take 
patience  in  your  pasMge  :  so  semlng  God,  and  obseni- 
ing  the  World,  no  doubt  but  you  shall  make  a  benefit 
til  your  voyage^  and  I  will  be  joyAill  of  your  ratnme : 
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and  thus  loath  to  tyre  you  with  a  long  Tale,  when  I 
know  in  a  little  you  will  vnderstand  much :  in  prayer 
for  your  good  successe  and  safe  retume,  I  conunit  3rou 
to  the  Ahnightie. 
Artkimgwortk  24  of  Julie  1636. 

Your  afftcHonaU  kinnnan  /.  A/. 

46.  To  his  friend  G,  T.  in  his  time  ofsicknesse,  and' 
sorrow  for  a  great  misfortune. 

DEare  George^  knowing  the  cause,  though  not  the 
condition  of  thy  sicknesse,  I  am  bold  a  little  to 
aduise  thde  for  the  better  recouery  of  thy  health  :  Thou 
knowest  (deare  friend)  that  there  is  nothing  passeth 
neither  vnder  nor  aboue  the  heauens,  but  either  by  the 
direction  or  permission  of  the  wisdome  of  the  Almighty: 
there  is  no  Day  but  hath  his  Night,  no  Element  but 
hath  his  contrary,  nor  comfort  on  the  earth  without  a 
crosse :  thou  art  sorrie  to  s^  the  crueltie  of  Fortune, 
but  tume  thine  eyes  to  a  better  light,  and  thou  shalt  s^e 
it  a  triall  of  Gods  loue :  for  if  nature  be  accursed  for 
sin,  thou  must  finde  it  in  this  world  or  another,  and  the 
second  death  is  worse  then  the  first  If  sicknesse  make 
the^  fe^le  Gods  hand,  shall  not  patience  make  thee  trie 
his  mercy?  and  health  make  thee  know  his  loue?  If 
losses  make  the^  poore,  wert  thou  not  better  with 
patience  be6  Gods  begger,  then  in  pride  the  worlds 
King?  grieue  not  then  at  thy  fortime,  but  liue  by  thy 
faith :  be  rather  a  lob  then  a  Saul^  for  there  is  no 
spuming  against  so  sharpe  a  pricke  as  Gods  purpose :  I 
am  sorrie  for  thy  sicknesse,  but  more  for  the  cause  :  for 
to  moume  to  no  end  is  me^  follie :  and  a  pining  sick- 
nesse is  a  signe  of  more  passion  then  patience :  Christ 
suffered  for  thde,  suffer  thou  for  thy  selfe,  lay  away  thy 
too  much  melancholy,  for  sighing  is  womanish,  and 
weeping  is  babish  :  be  wise  therefore  for  thy  selfe,  and 
be  good  to  thy  selfe,  plucke  vp  thy  spirits,  and  put  thy 
selfe  only  vpon  God,  liue  not  like  a  dead  man,  but  die 
like  a  lining  man :  let  not  fortune  be  a  messenger  of 
death  nor  impatience  a  prejudice  to  thy  health :  take 
thy  Horse,  and  ride  ouer  to  m6e :  and  take  thy  time 
as  it  fals,  if  faire,  the  fewer  cloathes :  if  foule,  take  a 
Cloake,  but  deferre  not  the  time,  for  thought  pierceth 
apace,  and  for  the  minde,  there  is  no  Physicke  but 
patience  and  mirth :  bring  the  first  with  th^,  and  the 
last  I  will  prouide  for  thde  :  till  when,  wishing  th6e  out 
of  thy  solemne  Cell,  and  to  take  my  house  for  thy  better 
comfort,  till  I  see  thde,  and  alwaies,  I  rest. 

Thine  in  all  mine  cwne,  D.  H. 


H 


47.  An  answer  to  the  same. 

Ow  easily  the  healthfiill  can  giue  counsell  to  the 
sicke,  and  how  hardly  they  can  take  it,  I  would 


I  were  not  in  case  to  prooue :  but  I  s^  patience  needs 
not  to  be  perswaded,  for  where  paine  is,  sh6e  will  b6e 
entertained.  I  know  there  is  no  resisting  of  Gods 
power,  nor  muttering  against  it :  but  yet  thinke  that 
flesh  and  blood  in  many  things  hath  much  adoe  to 
beare  it,  and  though  Fortune  be  a  fiction,  yet  it  troubleth 
many  fine  wits,  and  the  triall  of  patience  puts  the  best 
spirit  to  a  hard  point :  neuer  to  haue  had,  is  little  woe 
to  want :  but  to  lose,  hopelesse  of  recoueiy,  will  sting 
the  heart  of  a  good  mind :  a  sorrow  is  sooner  taken 
then  put  off,  and  death  is  comfortable  to  the  afflicted : 
Fooles  cannot  take  thought,  and  knaues  will  not,  but  the 
honest  and  the  carefull  vnderstand  the  plague  of  misery  : 
if  death  be  this  way  ordained  me,  I  cannot  auoid  it,  and 
if  helpe  come  vnlooked  for,  I  shall  b^  glad  of  it :  but 
if  you  will  take  the  paines  to  make  me  try  the  comfort 
of  your  company,  my  selfe  shall  haue  some  roome  to 
entertaine  a  friend  for  such  a  nedde :  and  knowing  jrour 
loue,  can  account  no  lesse :  I  pray  3rou  therefore  with- 
out further  ceremonies,  let  ro6e  see  you  very  shortly : 
If  I  liue  you  shall  know  my  kindnesse,  if  I  die,  you  shall 
find  my  loue :  so  drawing  towards  a  Feuers  fit,  I  aa 
forced  thus  to  conclude  in  the  spight  of  Fortune  :  in  the 
grace  of  God,  I  will  digest  what  I  can,  and  pray  for 
patience  for  the  rest :  and  so  hoping  spe^ly  to  soi  you 
till  then  and  alwaies,  I  rest. 

In  sicknesse  and  in  health  thine  what  mine,  R.  H. 

48.  A  younger  Brother  to  his  elder,  falne  vnhapfily  on  a 
little  wealth,  and  suddenly  growne  fondly  proud, 

GOod  Brother,  as  I  am  glad  to  heare  of  your  health, 
so  am  I  sorrie  to  heare  of  your  iU  carriage  :  it  is 
told  me  by  them  that  I  can  bel6eue,  that  3rour  wealth 
which  should  make  you  giatious,  makes  you  in  a  manner 
odious :  why,  it  is  wonderfiill,  that  you  can  so  suddenly 
metamorphose  your  mind  from  wit  to  folly  :  it  grieoeth 
me  to  heare  your  description  of  almost  as  many  as  know 
you  :  it  is  said  you  looke  ouer  the  moone,  walke  as  vpon 
stilts,  speake  as  it  were  for  Charitie,  and  with  a  swelling 
conceit  of  your  wealth,  make  your  isjot  like  one  of  the 
four  winds :  in  your  apparell  you  are  womanish,  your 
Ruffes  set  vp  in  print,  your  beard  so  starched  &  your 
countenance  so  set,  that  you  are  more  meet  for  a  pro- 
logue before  a  comedie,  then  to  giue  example  of  duilitie  : 
formality  is  a  kinde  of  folly,  when  he  that  walkes  vpright 
like  a  Rabbit,  is  like  a  Boy  that  should  say  Grace :  they 
say  you  are  seldome  without  a  flowre  in  your  mouth,  I 
would  it  were  fitly  perfumed  for  the  desert  of  your 
folly :  you  weare  your  Cloake  alwaies  broad,  that  one 
may  se6  your  silken  inside :  and  your  Garters  beneath 
3rour  knee  are  ready  to  weepe  for  a  Rose :  all  these  notes 
are  taken  of  you,  and  withall,  that  to  maintaine  this 
pride  you  are  to  oouetoos  as  the  Diuell :  for  as  I  heare 
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you  are  both  an  Usurer  and  a  Broker,  and  haue  more 
cunning  tricks  in  your  trade  then  a  honest  heart  could 
away  withall :  truly,  this  is  not  wel,  for  your  estate 
needs  it  not,  your  education  doth  not  teach  it :  let  me 
therefore  intreat  you  to  tume  a  new  leafe,  sing  a  new 
song,  be  courteous,  be  not  couetous,  kinde.  but  not 
proud,  and  haue  a  conscience  in  all  your  courses  :  for 
there  must  be  an  end  of  all  our  matters,  and  Repentance 
will  be^  the  best  paiment  of  your  ill  taken  accounts : 
bel^eue  it,  for  you  shall  finde  it  at  last,  I  wish  not  too 
late  :  and  so  out  of  the  sincere  loue  of  a  true  heart,  that 
holds  you  as  deare,  as  his  owne  life,  rather  desirous  to 
tell  you  what  I  finde  amisse  in  you,  then  to  sooth  you 
in  what  I  finde  grieuous  in  you  :  to  his  Grace  that  may 
amend  you,  with  my  prayers  for  you,  I  leaue  you. 

Your  tnte  loving  Brother ^  R.  B, 

49.   To  a /aire  proud  Tit. 

FAire  Mistresse.  why  should  you  tume  that  to  a 
curse,  which  was  giuen  you  for  a  blessing  ?  I  meane 
3rour  beauty,  which  should  haue  made  you  gratious, 
but  hath  filled  you  so  full  of  pride,  that  you  marre  your 
colour  with  an  ill  countenance  :  and  when  you  speake, 
you  counterfeit  such  a  kinde  of  lisping,  that  you  cannot 
bring  out  a  wise  word :  your  bodies  are  made  so  strait, 
and  your  fardingale  so  great,  that  in  stead  of  a  Woman 
you  may  make  an  Antick  of  your  selfe :  I  am  plaine, 
but  tell  you  troth,  I  thinke  you  are  best  in  your  quoiting 
coat :  for  your  tricking  and  tyring  takes  away  all  your 
proportion :  so  that  the  Painter  and  the  Taylor  haue 
put  Nature  out  of  countenance :  but  since  it  is  the 
fashion  for  Fooles  to  weare  a  Cockes  combe,  let  them 
weare  feathers  that  list,  I  will  not  blow  them  away,  but 
as  a  good  friend  let  me  tell  you,  that  tels  you  but  for 
your  good,  be  honest  and  be  hanged,  and  let  knauery 
goe  to  the  deuill :  stand  not  leering  in  your  doore,  nor 
deuise  lies  to  make  Fooles,  nor  vse  trickes  to  picke 
pockets,  for  in  the  end  all  will  be  naught,  for  the  For  or 
the  GalloweSi  or  the  Deuil  wil  be  the  reward  of  plaine 
treacherie,  if  in  the  way  you  scape  beggerie  :  and  there- 
fore follow  my  counsell :  Giue  ouer  betimes  before  it 
giue  ouer  you  :  and  since  I  haue  turned  my  coat,  tume 
your  old  gowne,  and  we  will  joy  together,  to  goe  both 
in  a  liuery,  for,  say  the  word,  and  I  am  for  thee :  and 
so  till  I  heare  firom  th^  I  commend  me  to  th^ 

Thine  if  thou  wilt,  D.  H. 

50.  Her  answer. 

YOu  wicked  villaine,  hast  thou  plaid  the  Jew  so 
long,  that  thou  art  weary  of  thy  selfe?  and  now 
commest  to  me  for  a  companion  :  soft  Snatch,  your  trick 
is  an  ace  out,  and  of  all  the  Cards  I  loue  not  a  Knaue : 


my  beauty  is  not  for  ble^'e  eies,  nor  shal  pretended 
honesty  cheat  my  folly  :  hast  thou  had  three  occupations 
and  none  thriue?  a  Pedler,  a  Parasite,  and  a  Buider? 
and  now  wouldest  be  a  Connie-catcher  ?  Sir,  I  haue  no 
game  for  your  Ferret,  and  therefore  hunt  further :  Now 
for  my  lucres  and  my  lookes,  and  my  tricks  and  my 
toyes,  if  they  fit  not  your  humour,  I  am  not  for  you  : 
but  for  the  Por,  the  Gallowes,  and  the  Deuill,  and  the 
Ale-house,  keepe  you  from  them,  and  I  will  keepe  me 
from  you :  and  if  I  thought  I  might  trast  th^,  I  could 
put  thee  in  a  Fooles  Paradise :  but  if  thou  art  not 
afraid  of  sparrow-blasting,  come  home  and  take  a  Birds 
nest :  which  if  it  be  better  than  a  Woodcocke,  thanke 
the  Heauens  for  thy  good  Fortune,  and  me  for  my  good 
will  and  so  til  I  see  thy  liuery,  I  leaue  thee  to  thy  selfe. 

Thine  if  I  lihe,  M.  T. 


$1.  A  hind  sister  to  her  loving  Mother. 

MY  deare  Brother,  as  you  know  our  loue  began 
almost  in  our  Cradles  :  so  I  pray  you,  let  it  con- 
tinue to  our  graues :  I  haue  had  a  bad  Husband,  and 
you  no  good  Wife,  and  yet  with  patience  we  haue 
lined  to  see  the  strange  changes  of  time  :  but  we  must 
one  day  walke  after  our  friends,  and  therefore  in  the 
mean  time,  let  vs  make  much  one  of  another :  write 
vnto  me  how  you  doe  in  body  and  mind,  and  when  I 
shall  bee  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  your  good  company  :  for 
being  alone,  you  may  be  as  a  Husband  and  a  Brother, 
to  controle  my  seruants,  and  comfort  my  selfe :  bel6eue 
me,  I  long  to  s^  you,  and  in  the  meane  time  to  heare 
from  you :  and  therefore  I  pray  you  let  no  messenger 
passe  from  you  without  some  few  lines  of  your  kind 
loue,  which  are  as  deare  as  my  life  :  this  I  pray  you  let 
mee  not  faile  of.  And  so  with  my  hearty  commendations 
and  most  kinde  loue,  in  my  daily  prayers  for  thy  health, 
I  leaue  thde  to  the  Almighty. 

Th^  very  loving  Sister,  A,  N. 

52.  His  answer. 

SWe^t  Sister,  I  haue  receiued  your  louing  Letter,  for 
which  I  retume  you  many  kinde  thanks  :  my  body 
I  thanke  God,  is  in  good  health,  but  my  minde  some- 
what out  of  temper,  for  I  see  three  things  that  doe 
much  grieue  me,  a  Foole  rich,  a  Wise  man  wicked,  and 
an  honest  man  poore :  for  the  first  either  by  prodigality 
wasts  himselfe,  or  like  a  dogge  in  a  bench-hole,  hords  vp 
his  mony  he  knowes  not  for  whom  :  the  second  tumes 
wit  to  an  euill  course,  that  might  compasse  better 
matters :  and  the  third  lines  in  griefe,  that  he  cannot 
shew  the  vertue  of  his  condition.  But  when  I  consider 
againe,  that  here  is  no  Paradise  :  the  Angells  liue  in 
Heauen,  and  Hell  is  too  neere  vnto  the  earth :  I  am 
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glad  I  can  bll  to  prayer,  lo  shunne  the  trap*  of  the 
deceitfuU  ;  and  lince  I  cannot  goe  from  the  coune  of 
Fata,  to  lake  m)'  foitone  u  patiently  as  I  can.  You 
nj  wel.  we  bane  lined  to  >6e  mach,  and  yet  niiul  dye 
when  we  haue  leene  all,  you  are  rid  of  a  trouble,  and  I 
wel  freed  of  a  torment,  yet  arc  there  croiiei  enow  lo 
trie  the  caie  of  a  good  conscience,  lo  which  I  doubt  nol 
jour  wlscdoRie.  nor  shall  you  of  my  will '.  bul  as  patience 
is  the  salue  of  miserie.  so  ii  lone  the  joy  of  nature,  in 
which,  as  we  are  neerely  linked,  so  let  rs  tiue  insepai^ 
able  :  shonly  I  hope  lo  see  you,  and  till  then  and  euer 
will  lone  you  :  the  Lord  of  beauen  bleue  you,  and  in 
his  mercy  keepe  you  :  >o  wilh  my  heans  loue  to  you.  lo 
the  Lords  luilion  I  leaue  you. 

Your  titry  laving  Brollur,  E.  B. 

S3-  -4  y-ig  -«■ '"  *">'■"  iw. 

SWeJt  Loue,  since  first  I  viewed  yoar  falre  Beauly,  I 
saw  none  like  you,  nor  like  any  bul  you,  my 
reason  is  drawne  out  of  many  grounds,  and  all  in  jrour 
giwzs.  For  (irsi  youi  beauty  being  sucb  as  exceMeth 
my  commendation,  your  wit  loo  high  for  niy  reaton  lo 
reach,  and  your  demeanour  so  discreet,  as  driues  me 
only  lo  wonder  :  beleeue  my  affection  lo  bee  vnlouched 
with  vntruth,  and  requile  my  loue  with  some  token  of 
your  good  liking :  for  lieing  ihe  Gnl  nar  thai  hath 
made  me  study  Astrooomie.  let  me  not  line  in  the 
doudi  of  your  discomCon,  lest  in  a  mist  of  miseiie  I  tall 
to  the  lowest  of  fortune :  leauing  therefore  my  life  to 
yoiu-  fanour,  or  my  death  lo  your  frowne.  I  rest  restlesse, 
till  I  may  rest, 

Vimr  omtfy  in  all,  T.  P. 

54-  H^Amn^. 

IF  your  heart  were  in  your  eyes,  and  your  words  were 
all  truth.  I  should  belieue  a  strange  tale  of  the  great 
force  of  Fancie,  but  I  must  inUcal  your  pardon  to  pause 
vpoD  my  judgement  of  your  opinion.  I  would  I  were  as  you 
write  me,  though  I  did  not  requile  you  as  you  wish  me : 
for  though  I  would  not  be  vnkinde,  yet  will  I  nol  be  vn- 
carefull.  Astronomle  Is  too  highasRidie  fin  mycapad- 
tie.  and  the  clouds  arelitlesi  dwellings  for  them  that  are 
so  high  minded  that  the  earth  cannot  hold  them  :  In 
briefe  therefore,  build  no  Castle*  in  the  Ayre,  lest  tbey 
happen  to  foil  on  your  neck,  diuiusi  not  your  fbrttme 
whoe  j'our  affection  is  fiiilhfull.  nor  put  your  life  to  loues 
passon,  lest  it  trie  your  patience  too  much.  Howsoeuet 
it  be,  carry  reason  in  all  your  courses,  and  your  carewiD 
haue  the  more  comfort,  lo  which  I  wish  yon  as  much 
hope  as  a  true  heart  may  deserue,  and  so  not  knowing 
your  rest,  will  trouble  fou  no  fuilhci,  but  rest  as  I  haue 

ViTTji^iMdmn.A.hS. 


DEare  Wife.  Ihe  iniierle  of  my  fortune  i*  more  than 
can  easily  be  borne,  and  yet  the  most  griele  Is  to 
be  abKut  from  ih6e.  and  my  little  one*  ;  Bat  at  a  Hen 
to  her  Chickens,  be  kind  to  them  till  I  sed  thai,  and  pnjr 
for  my  luccesse,  as  I  doe  for  thy  health  :  from  many 
dangers  God  hath  deliueied  me,  and  I  hope  will  after 
many  sloimes  send  me^  a  falre  day  to  doe  me  good,  and 
a  faire  winde  lo  bring  me  home  :  in  the  mesne  lime  I  will 
haue  patience,  and  tntreat  th^  the  like,  for  loue  so  long 
selled  I  know  cannot  lose  his  nature,  and  therefore  not 
doubling  thy  constancie,  I  commend  mte  to  thy  kind- 
nesie  :  kiue  my  Babes  for  me,  and  kindly  lecdue  for  thy 
selfe  and  them  such  tokens  as  by  this  trusty  Post  I  send 
liite.  and  them  :  and  thus  hoping  of  thy  health,  as  my 
heans  greatest  happinesse  in  this  world  ;  in  prayer  for 
the  same  and  Ibte  ft  thine  eucrmore  I  rest :  Awaitrdam 
tht  3o  of  August  1637. 

Tkj  dtari  laving  Huiiand.  T.   W. 

56.  firr  Annuer. 

SWe^-hean,  let  me  intreal  the<  to  be  as  merry  as  than 
canst  in  spight  of  fortune  and  her  furie  :  for  if  thou 
ha«t  but  life  to  bring  the^  home,  yet  loue  shall  bid  the* 
welcome  :  my  pmyers  and  thy  little  ones  are  daily  for 
lh«e:  we  all  long  to  ste  th^,  and  ihinke  it  long  to  be  so 
long  without  tti6e,  but  knowing  thy  intent  for  our  good. 
we  will  haue  patience  till  thy  coniming.  and  pray  for  the 
speed  of  it,  with  good  successe  of  thy  Irauell :  the  Potts 
haste  Is  great,  and  therefore  I  must  end  :  for  thy  kind 
Letters  and  tokens  I  thanke  thfe :  somewhat  bj  this 
Bearer.  I  haue  sent  thfe,  my  notes  in  my  Letter  will  tell 
you  what,  with  my  beans  loue,  which  can  hold  nothing 
from  you  :  but  auovKeth  all  I  am  and  haue,  ready  lor 
you  :  so  with  my  babes  kisse,  andmyowne,  in  prayer  Cm' 
thy  health  and  hearu  ease.  I  commend  thte  to  the 
Abnightie  :  London  the  93  ol  Siflcmler,  1637. 

Thy  very  Itving  Wi/t  E.  W. 

57.  A  Lilltr  udmomilory  lo  kii/titnrl  in  ton*. 

HOneat  K-VMfa,  I  cannot  but  moutneforth^,  tosee 
thee  in  sucb  a  passion,  as  I  thought  neuer  10  haue 
taken  the<  in  :  I  hearesay  thou  an  in  loue  ;  is  il  possible 
10  be  irue,  thai  Ihe  spirit  of  errour  could  euer  haue  taken 
such  possession  of  thy  wit,  to  make  a  Saint  of  an  IdoU,  and 
lose  thy  selfe  in  a  maie?  Why?  first  the  thing  loue  is 
another  world  than  this,  and  hath  little  to  doe  with  such 
cnatures  as  thou  keepetl  companie  with  :  I  am  tony  to 
heate  how  thou  windest  thy  selfe  into  such  a  net,  that 
thou  canst  no  way  get  Ukmc  :  fie  vpon  Folly,  leaue  thy 
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bncy,  lest_  it  be  too  late,  uid  then  no  nun  will  pitljr 
Ihee  :  what?  haue  both  eyes,  uidbeitarkebLiDde?eares, 
and  hast  heard  nothing  ?  ook,  and  canit  smell  nothing  ? 
a  wit,  and  canitperceine  nothing  P  and  a  heul,  that  can 
feele  nothing,  to  put  thee  from  this  new-Dolhing  which 
thou  haM  met  with,  called  Loue?  Why,  let  mee  tell Ibee 
what  it  is,  linipljp  t  cannot  tell  thee  :  but  what  are  Ibe 
qualities  of  it,  as  I  haue  heatd  and  read  of  It,  I  will 
deliuo'  thee.  It  will  Cuckold  age,  and  befoole  fouth, 
betiar  beauty,  aod  wast  wealth  :  dishonour  venne,  and 
worke  viilany  :  this  kinde  of  loue  I  meane,  that  makea 
thee  dance  Trenchmore  without  a  Hpe,  it  will  not  let  one 
steepe,  nor  eate,  nor  diinke,  nor  stand,  dot  tit  hi  quiet : 
it  will  teach  a  Foole  to  flatter,  a  knaoe  to  Ue,  a  Wench 
to  dance,  and  a  SchoUer  to  bee  a  Poet,  before  bee  can 
hit  the  way  of  a  kinde  Vene.  It  will  make  a  Sooldier 
lade,  a  CouttiEr  moton,  a  \jatja  idle,  a  Merchant 
poore,  a  po<Me  man  a  begger  :  it  will  make  a  wiseman  a 
foole.  and  a  footequite  out  of  his  wits  :  ii  vQ  make  a  man 
womanish,  and  a  woman  apish  :  to  be  short,  tbcre  is  lo 
much  HI  to  bee  said  of  it,  that  hee  Is  happy  who  hath  not 
to  doe  with  it.  If  therefoie  thou  bee  not  too  &ne  gone, 
come  back  agalne.  If  thou  canst  iMjie  thy  study,  lay 
away  thy  Booke,  and  ttunlce  of  other  matters  than  the 
mouth  of  VatHi.  \ax  Man  be  angry,  or  Vulcan  play  the 
ViDaine,  when  Cupid  shall  bee  whipt  for  shooting  away 
of  his  atrowes.  In  fine,  give  ouer  tby  humour,  for  it  is 
no  better  than  a  fancy  :  and  Uue  with  me  but  a  clay,  and 
thou  wtlt  be  In  bale  with  it  all  night :  for  the  desite  Is 
fleshly,  and  the  delight  is  filthy  :  the  suit  is  costly,  and 
the  fruit  of  it  but  folly  :  Leane  beauty  to  the  Painter  to 
helpe  him  hi  his  An  :  wli  to  the  Scfaoller,  lo  helpe  the 
weaicnesse  of  his  memory  :  and  wealth  to  the  Merchant 
to  increase  his  itocke  :  cases  to  the  lawyer  lo  helpe  his 
pleading:  Honour  lo  the  Sooldier  to  put  forth  his  Talonr ; 
and  to  let  tby  MIstreue  be  dlolded  among  Ihem,  and 
when  they  are  all  together  by  the  eares,  come  thou  away 
to  me,  and  line  with  me,  and  credit  me,  thou  will  fa  the 
end  thanke  me  lor  dealing  thus  tmly  and  plainly  with 
thee  :  In  the  mcane  lime  lei  me  heaie  from  thee  what  1 
shall  hope  of  tbee,  for  as  thou  knowest  I  lone  thee,  from 
my  knie  I  hatie  wiilen  to  thee,  what  I  know  is  good  foe 
thee,  and  what  I  wish  may  doe  good  with  thee.  And 
thus,  till  I  see  thee.  In  beany  prayers  for  Ihee,  and  like 
~  ee,  to  Uie  Lord  of  Heauen  1  leaue 


TUu, 


1  tkoa  iiwwat,  L.  E. 


58.  T/u  Amtur. 

GOod  Goose  eate  no  nkore  Hay  :  what  a  noise  hast 
thon  made  with  keaking  at  nothing?    Thou  bast 
heard  tbou  knowest  not  wbai,  and  lalkest  than  knowen 
Dot  bow  :  take  a  Woodcocks  in  a  fringe,  and  touch  Qol 
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me  with  these  termes  :  now  for  tby  mourning  let  it  be  for 
the  losse  of  thy  wit :  for  I  haue  no  feare  of  had-I^wlM. 
Loue  (quoth  be)  you  neuer  knew  what  it  Is,  and  yet 
speake  so  mnch  of  It :  either  you  wrong  it  or  your  sdle, 
that  you  no  l>etter  vnderstand  it :  cr  let  me  tel  yon,  yoa 
are  mistaken  in  It :  It  is  the  light  of  beauty,  the  bllue  of 
natnre,  the  honor  of  leason,  and  the  joy  of  time :  the 
comfort  of  age,  and  the  lite  of  youth  :  it  is  the  tongue  of 
truth,  stay  at  wit,  and  rule  of  Tndentanding,  it  is  the 
bridle  of  will,  and  the  grace  of  sence :  it  makes  a  man 
Unde,  and  a  Woman  constant,  and  while  Fooles  and 
Apes  play  at  bo-pjepe  for  a  Pudding,  Louers  haue  a  life 
they  would  not  leaue  for  a  MountaJne.  Now  for  Man 
and  ymai,  they  are  sludyes  for  Sdioole-bDyes,  and  he 
that  feareth^n/cBii,  lei  him  bee  whipt  for  CvjNif.  Tobee 
shoil.  thou  art  strangely  out  of  tune  10  wdle  mee  such  a 
piece  of  mnslque :  for  were  I  but  in  the  way,  shall  I 
tume  backe  to  thy  whistle?  No,  thou  knowest  not  what 
ll  Is,  and  therefon  talke  no  more  of  It :  for  hadst  thon 
but  once  kindly  had  a  taste  of  ll,  thon  wouldest  dye  ere 
thou  wouldest  leaue  it :  bele^ue  It :  I  know  it :  and  there- 
fore for  the  doision  of  my  Ulstresse,  I  will  take  It  as  a 
Dreame,  and  be  sorrie  that  awake  thon  hadst  no  more  wit 
than  10  write  it :  but  let  all  vnklndnesse  passe,  it  may  be  I 
will  shortly  ste  Ihee,  and  then  make  th6e  glad  to  yield 
to  me,  that  thou  an  In  a  foule  entH-  to  wish  mee  10  leatw 
my  Loue,  to  liue  with  tbee  :  but  since  I  know  tby  kind- 
nesse,  I  will  beore  with  tby  weaknesse,  and  in  the  bilh 
of  an  old  friend  harken  to  thee  In  another  mailer  :  and 


me,  I  wiU  leaue  tbte  for  thli 
TMimt  ai  ku  <rmu,  K.  P. 


lime,  and  rest  alwaies 


TRuIy  Swfel-heart,  I  am  so  out  of  order  with  my 
selfe  with  the  extremitie  of  lone  that  I  beaie  you, 
that  my  heart  is  euen  at  my  mouth  to  say  Swjet-bean, 
when  I  thlnke  on  you  :  and  if  I  heare  but  your  name 
It  makes  me  stan.  as  though  I  should  tee  you,  and 
when  I  looke  on  my  Handkerchlfie,  that  you  wrought 
me,  I  thanke  you,  with  Conentrle-blew :  O  bow  1  lift  ip 
my  eyes  to  beanen.  and  say  to  my  Mife,  Oh  tboe  is  a 
Wench  Id  the  World,  well,  goe  too :  but  when  I  ite  my 
jeat  Ring  thai  you  sent  me  by  your  Brother  Will,  I  doe 
so  Usse  it,  as  if  tbou  wert  euen  within  IL  Ob  AU/,  It 
Is  not  to  be  apoken  that  affection  that  1  beare  to  thise. 
Why.  I  faietted  all  night  for  the  Rabbet  I  sodi  ihit,  aad 
bane  biene  in  the  Wood  all  day  to  le^e  a  Blrds«ett 
for  thee  :  my  Mother  is  T»«M»g  a  Cheese-cake,  and  shee 
bath  promised  It  me  for  iMe :  wdl,  beleiue  me  I  kine 
tbte,  and  if  my  high  shooei  come  home  oa  Saiutday, 
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Uttei  thfeonSunda)',  udwc  will  drinkc  together,  that 
ii  once,  for  IndeM  1  doe  loue  thft.  Wbf ,  laj  ban  la 
ncuer  from  the#  :  for  ouet  and  besides  thai  I  ihlnko  OD 
theealldsf,  IiodreameoDthe^all  oighl,  that  oui (olkes 
nj  in  my  sl6epe  t  call  ihfc  swcel-hean,  atid  when  I  am 
awake  and  remember  my  drcune,  I  ligh  and  Wf  nolhlng, 
but  1  would  I  wot  wbat :  but  it  is  no  mailer,  It  shal  be, 
and  that  sooner  than  some  think,  for  though  Ihe  old 
Cnul  my  Father,  and  old  Cranunc  my  Mother  will  not 
come  out  wilh  ibeir  Crownes,  I  care  not.  I  am  all  their 
KHUies,  and  therelore  I  shall  bane  all  Ihe  Lands  :  and 
heuing  a  good  Fanne.  we  shall  nuke  shift  for  mony  : 
lUid  therefore  Sweel-heart,  {for  so  I  well  dare  call  thee,) 
I  pray  Ihee  be  of  good  cheere.  wash  thy  lace,  and  put 
on  the  Gloues  that  I  gaue  thee,  for  we  are  full  aski  next 
Sunday,  and  the  Sunday  afler  you  know  what,  for  t  haae 
your  Fathers  good  will,  and  you  haue  my  Mothers  ;  If 
buckle  and  Ihong  hold,  we  will  load  our  packs  together': 
1  would  bane  said  somewhal  else  lo  you,  but  it  was  out 
of  my  head,  and  our  Scboolemasler  was  so  busie  ¥rilh 
his  Boyes.  thai  he  would  scarce  write  thus  much  for  me, 
but  bLTcweli.  and  remember  Sunday- 

Tltiiu  mvnt  from  all  lit  toorld.  T.  P. 


6o.  Mm  A*s 


N° 


T  litart  fl/  Gold,  and  hat  Mavtd. 
K  Loue,  and  kinde  soule,  I  thanke  ihee  for  thy 
sweel  Leiler  a  thousand  limes,  I  wairont  Ihee  ll 
hath  Un  read  and  read  ouer  againe,  oltner  than  1  baue 
fingers  and  loes  :  eueiy  night  I  get  vp  our  Man  Into  my 
Chamber,  and  there  by  my  beds  side,  he  als  and  reads 
il  to  me  BtUl,  stil  til  1  am  almost  asleep  :  but  when  he 
reads  so  often  Swto-hean,  and  I  loue  thee  ;  Oh,  say  I, 
you  doe  Ue,  and  he  sweares  no  ■  and  then  I  said,  1  thanke 
you  Tom,  no  loue  lost,  for  I  am  no  changeling :  and 
wben  he  comes  to  dreame  and  awake,  and  wiib  :  I  wil 
not  lei  you  what  I  think  yet,  but  one  day  I  wil  tel  you 
more  :  In  the  meane  time  be  conlenl,  and  trusl  me  :  I 
haue  a  band  in  hand  for  thee,  thai  shal  be  done  before 
the  time  :  and  let  our  friends  doe  iheir  wils,  we  wiH  not 
bang  after  their  humours  :  No,  I  am  thine,  and  thou  art 
mine,  and  that  not  for  a  day,  but  for  euer  and  euer. 
My  Mother  hath  siolne  a  whole  pecke  of  flower  for  a 
Bride-Cake,  and  our  man  hath  swome.  hee  will  iteale 
a  brane  Rosemary  Busb.  and  I  haue  spoken  for  Ale 
that  will  make  a  Cat  speake :  and  the  youths  of  our 
Parish  haue  swortie  to  bring  the  blind  Fidler :  Well, 
be  of  good  cheere.  on  Sunday  I  will  be  at  Chuidi,  and 
if  there  be  any  dancing.  1  hope  to  haue  a  bom  wilb  yon. 
And  till  then,  and  Ihe  Sunday  alter,  and  euery  day  after 
that,  God  be  with  you.  Wtiilen  by  our  Man  at  my 
beds  side  at  Midnight,  when  the  folkes  were  all  a-sleipe. 
Your  tnu  ImaKg  in  hcarl.  Ml  dtelk  Ml  itpart.  B.  S. 


W 


\eOmittry 

Argery  the  truth  is.  you  doe  not  vse  me  wdl :  what 
doe  I  gel  by  you.  to  lose  my  dayes  worke,  and 
sit  at  a  stile  blowing  my  lingers  la  the  colde.  in  bopc  to 
xate\.K  you  a  milking,  and  you  send  anotbo'  in  your 
Toome.  and  goe  to  Market  another  way?  Wei  if  1  be 
not  your  Swfel-beait,  much  good  doe  you  with  yOUf 
choice  :  I  hope  my  Fathers  Sonne  is  vrorthy  of  your 
Mothers  Daughter  :  Your  pricking  in  a  dout  is  not  so 
good  as  a  Pbugb.  and  for  your  Portion.  I  can  haue  yonr 
betters,  but  it  is  no  matter,  he  is  curst  In  his  Cradle  lliat 
trusts  any  of  your  words  :  and  therefore  since  ll  is  a*  It 
Is.  let  il  be  as  it  wil :  I  wil  not  put  at  my  heart,  that  you 
hang  at  your  h^les :  Wei,  to  be  sbotl,  take  il  for  a 
warning,  for  I  am  angry  :  if  you  serue  me  so  ogalne, 
you  shal  serue  me  so  no  more,  that  is  once  :  and  there- 
lore  either  be  as  you  should,  or  be  as  you  list,  for  t  will 
not  digest  more  than  1  can,  that  is  the  truth  ;  olbeia 
folkcs  see  it  as  well  as  I,  what  a  foole  you  make  of  me. 
bul  it  is  no  matter,  I  may  line  to  be  meet  with  you  :  but 
yel,  if  you  will  giue  ouer  your  gadding  and  be  ruled  bj 
your  friends  counsell,  I  can  be  content  to  forget  all 
that  is  post,  and  to  be  as  good  friends  as  ere  we  were. 
And  so  boping  to  heare  belter  of  you,  than  some  folke* 
thinke  of  you,  meaning  to  be  at  your  Towne  the  next 
Market  day,  if  you  will  meei  me  at  the  Rose,  we  will 
haue  a  Cake  and  a  bottle  of  Ale,  and  may  bsp  to  be 
merry  ere  we  part,  and  so  farewell. 

Yaurfiiind  aiyou  nit  <K/.  B.  D. 


BArboiy.  you  are  mucb  to  blame  to  blioul  wilh  Jtm 
selfe.  for  want  of  better  company  -.  If  you  be 
angry,  tume  the  Buckle  of  your  Girdle  behind  you  :  file 
1  know  no  body  is  in  loue  wilh  you.  Whal's  hereto 
doe  with  my  Fathers  Horse,  and  your  Mothers  Mare? 
Why,  I  wonder  what  you  aile  ?  is  the  Moone  in  the 
Eclipse,  thai  you  are  so  out  of  temper  t  Now,  truth  it  it 


piity  a 


>thaue 


I  few  words  i  Alas,  the  day,  it  will  be  night  by 
and  by,  and  if  you  be  so  peteish  lo  put  Pepper  in  the 
Nose,  it  you  can  sn^cie  both  wayes,  you  are  in  no  danger 
of  dealb.  Wei,  to  be  pUine,  care  for  your  selfe  if  yoo 
will,  for  in  truth,  I  will  take  no  charge  of  you  :  for  if  yon 
will  hold  on  your  coune.  you  may  walke  whither  yon 
will,  and  no  body  looke  after  you :  for  my  selfe,  I  win 
forgel  your  Name  and  proper  person  :  1  hope  there  is 
none  so  mad  as  lo  be  in  loue  wilh  you.  In  concluiioll, 
come  not  to  me  till  I  send  for  you.  nor  looke  after  me 
d!  I  bid  you :  !  wil  drinke  no  Bottle  Ale  with  sudi  a 
Bottle-Nose,  nor  desire  to  come  to  Market  to  meete  mcli 
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a  Companion  :  and  so  glad  to  haue  this  occasion  to  trie 
your  patience,  the  Foreman  of  Fooles  be  your  Wood- 
cocke  Father,  and  teach  you  better  how  to  vse  your 
wit,  if  you  haue  any.  And  so  in  as  little  loue  as  I  can 
sauing  my  charity :  In  heartye  good  will,  I  leaue  you  as 
I  found  you,  and  so  rest 

Your  friend  as  you  see,  M,  N. 

63.  To  her  more  friendly  than  believed  faithfull 
M.  Tho:  lewell. 

A  Bitter-sweet,  is  a  bitter  Physicall  Potion  :  if  I  bee 
so  to  your  thoughts,  I  hope  I  shall  purge  your 
head  of  ill  humours :  and  then  faining  Fancie,  that 
would  deoeiue  plaine  Simplicitie,  will  abuse  neither  of  vs  : 
and  if  your  flattery  were  not  grosse,  in  my  complexion, 
I  should  haue  no  respect  of  your  condition  :  which  how 
farre  it  is  from  your  protested  truth,  I  leaue  to  the  secret 
confession  of  3rour  little  affection :  Words  follow  thoughts 
at  the  h^les,  and  thoughts  keepe  the  Head,  not  the 
Heart :  where  the  braine  is  a  little  troubled,  it  puts  the 
wit  much  out  of  temper  :  and  therefore  wishing  you  to 
leaue  Honor  to  the  Noble,  and  Seruice  to  the  Wealthy, 
giue  me  leaue  to  like  of  equality,  and  so  settle  my  Affec- 
tion in  discretion :  which  hating  to  disgrace  the  Wel- 
deseruing,  cannot  but  dayly  favour  the  faithfuU  :  Distrust 
is  a  kinde  of  jealousie,  which  if  I  could  loue,  I  should 
perhaps  be  acquainted  with,  but  solitarinesse  being  a 
sw6et  life,  why  should  I  seeke  my  hurt  in  a  worse  course  ? 
yet  am  I  not  borne  for  my  self,  and  therefore  wil  harken 
to  reason,  and  yet  no  further  than  to  know  the  worth  of 
a  Jewell  before  I  pay  too  deare  for  the  wearing  of  it : 
and  therefore  let  this  suffice  you,  that  no  Heauen  being 
in  this  world,  take  heed  of  a  Hell  of  your  0¥me  making : 
and  putting  away  the  clouds  of  idle  humours,  looke 
into  the  height  of  that,  that  by  the  direction  of  Vertue, 
may  bring  you  to  Honour  :  to  which  if  my  helpe  may 
auaile,  I  will  say  Amen  to  such  prayers,  as  may  be  made 
in  a  good  minde  :  In  which  hoping  you  will  labour  to 
rest,  I  leaue  you  to  your  best  rest,  and  so  rest, 

Your  friend  as  farre  as  I  may  not  be  mine  owne  enemy, 

S.P. 


64.  A  valedatory  Letter  to  his  inconstant  Mistris. 

I  Am  sorry  that  my  owne  eacperiment  should  so  eui- 
dently  proue  the  verity  of  that  common  reoeiued 
opinion,  that  women  generally  are  subject  to  incon- 
stande :  such  was  my  confidence  in  you,  and  I  made 
such  pollicitations  to  my  selfe  of  your  firmenesse,  that  I 
would  haue  beldeued  that  a  man  might  sooner  remoue 
the  Rocks  out  of  the  Ocean,  and  the  Mountaines  out  of 
their  station,  than  me  out  of  your  affections :  How 


canst  thou  for  shame  cast  thine  eies  vpon  me,  whose 
pure  and  exuberant  Loue  thou  hast  rewarded  with 
such  fldeting  disloyalty,  and  loue  a  nimaber :  King  & 
Louer,  march  together  in  this,  they  can  neither  of  them 
brook  a  competitor  or  corriual :  I  ^il  leaue  partnership 
and  firaction  to  Merchants,  but  where  I  denote  my  inti- 
mate loue  to  any  Mistris,  I  expect  a  reciprocall  and 
vndiuided  affection.  But  as  you  haue  deseruedly 
alienated  your  affection,  and  extinguisht  that  loue  I 
thought  nothing  but  death  should  haue  ended,  so  will 
I  justly  abandon  your  seruice,  and  here  cease  to  write 
or  loue  any  more. 

And  rest  a  stanger.  A,  B. 

65.  An  amorous  Letter  to  a  most  f aire  creature. 

T  Hough  the  Age  be  past  which  drew  her  glorious 
stile  from  gold,  yet  neuer  was  any  richer  in  perfec- 
tions than  this  present  Age  wherein  you  line ;  Nature  in 
former  times  did  glory  when  she  had  wrought  that 
matchlesse  mould  of  Helena:  since  her  more  skilfiill 
hands  haue  produced  your  selfe,  as  the  Master-p6ece  of 
her  most  absolute  workemanship.  But  would  I  had  as 
just  cause  to  commend  your  kindnesse,  as  I  haue  to 
write  these  Encomiums  of  your  feature,  which  truely  was 
not  borne  to  liue  and  die  to  it  selfe,  but  for  to  b^ 
enjoyed  :  and  the  praise  of  euery  good  thing,  and  par- 
ticularly of  beautie  lies  in  its  communion,  and  participa- 
tion vnto  others.  Oh  therefore  remoue  not  your  fouour 
from  your  most  faithfiill  seruant,  who  can  no  more  sus- 
taine  my  life  in  the  want  of  your  kindnesse,  than  the 
Earth  can  remaine  fruitfiill  in  the  Sunnes  continual 
absence :  weak  words  are  not  able  to  comprehend  the 
immensity  of  my  Loue,  which  leaning  to  the  considera- 
tion of  your  ripe  judgement,  in  hope  of  your  sole  com- 
fort, to  whom  the  endeavour  of  my  selfe,  and  the 
constancy  of  my  faith  are  eternally  deuoted,  I  rest, 

In  the  depth  of  true  affection,  R,  S. 

66.  A  Letter  gratulatory  to  a  kinde  Gentlewoman. 

Good  Mistresse. 

THis  posting  Messenger  (yet  not  so  expeditious  as 
the  winged  Ptgasus)  relinquishing  in  all  hast 
this  our  towne  of  Lincolne,  to  transport  himselfe  to  your 
famous  City  of  London,  the  Center  of  Great  Britain,  I 
could  not  let  passe  so  fit  an  opportunity  to  declare  vnto 
you  how  much  the  remembrance  of  your  by-past  kind- 
nesses, hath  bound  me  to  wish  3rou  the  highest  degree 
of  al  terrestrial  happinesse.  But  looking  at  your  fauours 
with  a  remunerating  desire,  I  finde  the  number  of  them 
so  great,  and  the  greatnesse  so  hard  to  bed  expressed, 
much  more  to  be  recompensed,  that  like  a  vanquished 
man  I  am  faine  to  yedd  and  succumbe  vnder  the  bur- 
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den  of  90  many  arrerages :  Onely  at  this  present  like  an 
humble  Supplknt,  I  oome  to  b%  of  you  some  more 
time  (the  mother  of  opportunity)  vntill  by  the  smiles  of 
fortunes,  and  the  diligence  of  my  indefatigable  en- 
deauours  I  be  inabled  to  make  requitall :  but  hoping 
that  thus  much  may  perswade  you,  that  I  haue  not 
buried  jTOu  in  the  pit  of  obliuion  :  I  conclude  and  rest 
as  I  am  bounden, 

Yours  ever  to  be  commanded^  N,  /. 


T 


67.  A  Love  Letter, 

He  beauty  which  nature  hath  so  lauishly  imparted 
vpon  you  (absolute  Mistris)  makes  her  play  banke- 


rupt  with  most  of  the  world  beside :  at  the  disoooery 
whereof,  as  my  eyes  haue  oflen-times  stood  at  gase,  so 
is  my  minde  ahogeCher  capdoated  to  doe  homage  to 
your  perfections :  and  tho^ore  hoping  that  in  your 
imployments  my  future  merits  shall  weigh  downe  this 
my  offence  of  presumption,  I  haue  taken  humble  bold- 
nesse  to  let  you  vnderstand  how  ready  I  am  to  performe 
3rou  any  seruice  that  ix>ssibility  shall  inable  me  vnto, 
whose  loue  is  the  bounds  and  vtmost  end  of  my  ambi- 
tious desires,  desiring  the  attainment  whereof  as  the 
comfortable  Hamest  of  my  carefull  pcunes,  I  rest. 
Yours  in  the  infringeable  hounds  ofa£uti4mt  /.  M 

FINIS, 
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I.  Title-page  of  1603  :- 


POSTE     WITH 

a  Packet  of  madde 
Letters 


Newly  Inlarged. 

[Wood-cut  without  any  legend.] 

LONDON, 

Printed  for  John  Smethwicke,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
Shop  in  S.  Dunstons  Church-yard  in  Fleet  street. 

1603. 

a.  Variations:  1637       1603 

Dedication  L  a  '  places'  ' place.' 

To  the  Reader,  L  8  'hearing,'  etc. :  in  1603  *if  I 
heare  you  like  well  of  them,  when  I  meet  next 
with  the  Poste,  it  may  be  I  will  cast  about  with 
him  for  more  of  them  :  till  then,'  &c.  L  10  'of 
those  which  follow ' :  in  1603  '  ^^  that  which 
foUoweth.'  L  II  •  Yours,  N.  B.* ;  in  1603  '  Your 
louing  friend  Nicho,  Breton,* 


N.B.—ieo^t  like  other  editions,  is  in  blade  letter :  the 
copy  used  contains  93  leaves,  and  the  matter  wanting 
would  have  filled  6  more.  This  edition  evidently  had 
no  second  part.  There  is  no  pagination.  The  signa- 
tures run  from  A  to  F  3,  and  probably  extended  to  H  i. 
It  contains  70  letters  against  the  85  of  1637 ;  of  which 
one  is  not  in  the  later.  The  letters  in  1637  and  not  in 
the  earlier  are  Nos.  i  to  5,  7,  14,  and  77  to  85. 


Letter  6, 1  16  '  And  for  your  feminine  ...  I  cannot 
helpe : '  in  1603  the  following  is  dropped  in  1637  : — 
"  in  briefe,  if  I  should  tell  thee  of  all  the  complaints  that 
I  heare  of,  as  well  among  y«  Feminine,  as  Masculine 
gmder,  how  some  old  women  crie  out  of  young  vn- 
thriftes,  and  some  young  wenches  complaine  of  old 
misers :  How  some  cdplaine  of  their  customers,  and 
some  other  of  their  neighbours,  it  were  such  a  world  of 
idle  stuffe,  as  would  but  trouble  thee  in  the  reading  : 
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but  since  their  oOplaints  are  al  to  little  purpose,  for  that 
Souldiers  are  but  for  extremities,  though  honourable  in 
their  exploits,  &  Lawiers  are  some  troublesome,  except 
vpon  agreemSt  of  cOtrouersies,  though  Judges  are  worthy 
honor  in  execution  of  iustice :  and  Merchants  may  beare 
with  fortune,  when  their  coffers  are  full  of  coyne,  though 
in  respect  of  their  trafficke,  they  are  the  maintenance  of 
the  Conmion-wealth  :  and  Trades  men  may  sell  cheape, 
when  their  best  wares  are  all  vttered,  though  it  is  neces- 
sarie,  that  they  be  set  on  worke  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  state :  &  labourers  may  rest,  when  their  Haruest  is 
in,  though  it  be  needfiill  to  set  them  to  worke  for  the 
auoiding  of  idlenesse :  beggers  may  hold  their  peace, 
when  they  haue  filled  the  patches  of  their  profession, 
though  it  is  not  amisse  to  relieue  them  for  the  exercise 
of  charitie :  now  the  rich  men  may  shrugge  their 
shoulders,  when  they  haue  no  vse  for  their  bags, 
though  sometime  it  be  requisit  rather  to  be  sparing, 
then  prodigall :  &  for  the  theefe,  let  him  sigh  till  the 
hangman  do  helpe  him :  and  for  the  hangman  let  him 
moume,  for  he  is  sure  the  Diuell  lies  in  waite  for  him  ; 
and  therefore  let  the  old  mezill  munch,  and  the  young 
titte  moume,  I  can  not  help,"  &c. 

There  are  numerous  slight  verbal  changes  and  read- 
ings corrective  of  the  later  texts :  the  former  do  not 
need  record,  the  latter  have  been  silently  made  in  our 
text,  and  dropped  sentences  and  words  replaced.  The 
following  letters,  in  full,  demand  a  place  here  : — 

Letters  33  arid  z^yfram  edition  qf  160$. 

A  Letter  of  caunsatU  from  a  kind  Father, 

MY  deare  Sonne,  you  must  not  from  your  Father 
looke  for  a  Battering  loue,  nor  take  it  vnkindly, 
that  I  suspect  your  ill  courses :  for  I  haue  passed  the 
daungerous  time  that  you  now  are  in,  and  haue  hardly 
gone  through  the  briers :  and  therefore  in  a  iealous  feare, 
from  an  inward  care,  I  cannot  chuse  but  giue  you  warn- 
ing  of  what  may  preiudice  your  good.  Beautie  is  a  be- 
witching obiect.  and  wantonnesse  is  the  mine  of  wit : 
prodigalitie  quickly  makes  a  poore  man,  and  he  is  onely 
rich  that  liues  contented.  But  my  good  Sonne,  aboue 
all  things  seme  God.  and  keepe  a  cleane  conscience, 
passe  not  the  limits  of  allegeance,  nor  build  Castles  in 
the  aire,  take  heed  of  extremities,  for  they  are  out  of  the 
course  of  discretion,  and  the  fruite  of  Ignorance  yeelds 
but  the  sorrow  of  repentance  :  yoQg  men  may  be  witty, 
but  sildome  wise  :  and  sometime,  though  Art  be  a  great 
perfecter  of  ExperiSce,  yet  obsemation  is  better  then 
conceited  cunning.  Expence  is  necessarie  vpon  occasion, 
and  hope  is  not  amisse  vpon  desert :  but  Reason  some- 
time is  more  regarded,  then  rewarded,  where  WiU  is  too 
powerfull  to  be  resisted.      I  heare  that  you  are  much 


giuen  to  Alchymistry :  it  is  a  studie  of  great  charge  to 
many,  and  profiteth  fewe  :  yet  I  forbid  3rou  no  good 
labour,  so  that  you  loose  not  by  the  bargaine.  Vse 
therefore  a  care  in  the  imployment  of  your  time,  and 
wherein  my  help  may  further  your  good,  seeke  no  other 
friend  for  your  cdfort.  For  though  I  would  not  wish  you 
to  disdaine  any  kindnesse,  yet  would  I  haue  3rou  as  little 
as  you  may  to  be  t)eholding  to  any  man  :  for  the  i»rodi- 
gall  are  conunonly  talkeatiue,  and  the  oouetous  negatiue : 
&  what  a  griefe  it  is  to  want,  I  pray  God  you  neuer 
know.  Any  qualitie  in  a  mediocritie,  I  gladly  allowe 
you,  but  let  not  your  loue  be  carried  away  with  any 
idle  imagination.  I  haue  sent  you  a  hundreth  Crownes  : 
well  may  you  vse  them,  and  when  you  need  any  moe. 
send  to  me  for  them  :  for  your  affection  touching  mar- 
riage, I  would  it  were  bestowed  as  I  could  wish  it :  how- 
soeuer  it  be,  it  shall  be  much  amisse,  if  I  mislike  it  I 
haue  sent  you  likewise  a  Horse,  now  and  then  to  manage 
in  a  morning,  but  I  pray  you  forbeare  to  vse  him  as  a 
hackney  to  ride  vp  and  downe  the  streetes  in  idle  humors. 
Conuerse  with  no  fooles,  for  you  shall  lose  time  with 
them  :  &  take  heed  of  knaues,  for  there  is  much  to  be 
feared  in  them.  Long  not  after  newes,  least  you  be  guld 
with  a  least :  and  take  heed  of  dmnkennesse,  for  it  is  a 
beastly  humor.  Make  much  of  thy  money,  and  abuse 
not  thy  friend  :  be  carefull  of  thy  selfe,  and  forget  not 
thy  Father,  whose  earthly  ioy  is  but  in  the  hope  of  thy 
happinesse,  and  whose  deadly  sorrow  would  be  to  see 
thee  do  amisse.  What  shall  I  say  more  to  thee  ?  thou 
knowest  I  loue  thee,  and  onely  in  my  loue  am  I  thus 
carefull  ouer  thee.  Accept  then  my  admonitions,  and 
ponder  vpon  the  constructions :  they  may  hap  to  doo 
thee  good,  but  harme  they  can  doo  thee  none :  Vse  them 
therefore  for  thy  best  auaile.  After  the  Terme,  the  vaca- 
tion will  cal  thee  into  the  Cotmtrey,  where  knowing  thy 
Fathers  house,  thou  maist  make  tliine  owne  welcome. 
Til  when,  and  alwaies,  I  will  pray  for  thee,  that  God  will 
so  blesse  thee,  that  I  may  haue  ioy  in  thee. 

Your  Unnng  Father,  H,  W. 


A  kind  Answer  of  a  louing  sonne. 

MY  deare  Father,  as  I  wil  not  flatter  my  self  with 
your  loue,  so  can  I  not  but  ioy  in  your  kindnes : 
whose  careful  counsell  within  the  compasse  of  so  few 
words,  I  will  locke  vp  in  my  hart,  as  the  best  iewell  of 
my  life  :  for  to  seme  God,  is  the  dutie  of  a  Christian, 
and  no  longer  let  me  hue,  then  in  the  care  of  that  com- 
fort. A  cleane  conscience  I  find  like  a  cleane  paire  of 
sheets,  where  y*  soule  after  labors  may  take  a  safe  place 
of  rest :  to  passe  the  limits  of  alliegeance,  merites  the  losse 
of  life,  and  he  is  borne  vnhappie  that  is  vnnaturall  to  his 
countrie :  and  aiery  castles,  are  but  madde  mens  imagi- 
nations :  I  know  extreames  are  not  dureable,  nor  often 
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profitable  :  and  repentance  a  paiment,  that  pincheth  the 
hart  of  vndentanding. 

I  find  the  instruction  of  the  aged  to  be  the  best  direc- 
tiO  of  the  youthful,  &  obseruation  with  Experience  to 
make  the  perfection  of  Art :  the  neoessitie  of  Experience 
cannot  be  auoided,  but  the  hope  of  desert  may  be  de- 
oeiued :  for  while  Wil  stands  for  iudgement,  there  is  no 
holding  of  argument :  touching  Alchymistry,  I  heare 
much,  but  beleeue  little :  and  for  the  charge,  I  will  not 
waste  your  Land,  to  make  a  new  mettall :  but  if  by  my 
industry  I  can  doo  good,  I  will  take  the  benefite  of  Time : 
for  qualities,  I  thanke  your  large  allowance,  the  best 
meanes  with  labour  to  attaine  them  ;  for  Teachers,  are 
worthie  their  rewards :  to  be  beholding  I  loue  not,  & 
hate  to  be  vngrateful :  but  as  I  follow  not  the  prodigal!, 
I  haue  little  pleasure  in  the  couetous :  &  for  idle  imagi- 
nations, I  cfi  vse  them  as  fictions :  for  your  crownes,  I 
humbly  thanke  you,  and  hope  to  bestow  them  to  your 
liking.  Your  Horse  will  do  me  much  pleasure,  &  cause 
me  to  see  you  the  sooner.  For  galloping  the  streets,  it 
is  like  children  vpon  Hobby-horses,  but  giddie  heads 
haue  such  humors,  that  God  knoweth  what  will  become 


of  them :  For  mariage,  though  the  course  be  honourable, 
]ret  could  I  be  content  to  forbeare  it,  though  in  the  di- 
rection of  my  affection,  I  will  be  much  ruled  by  your 
discretion  :  Fooles  cannot  vnderstand  me,  &  knaues  will 
but  trouble  me  :  but  from  the  company  of  such  ill  con- 
ditions, the  Lord  of  heauen  ddiuer  me :  good  newes 
oome  neuer  too  soone,  nor  badde  too  late,  and  therefore 
as  they  are,  I  will  esteeme  thS :  For  drunkennesse  neuer 
doubt  mee,  for  it  is  most  loathsome  to  my  nature :  and 
for  my  money,  though  it  be  my  seruant,  I  will  hold  it  as 
my  good  firiend :  for  my  friend,  he  shall  be  my  selfe ;  but 
my  Father  my  hearts  loue,  and  my  lifes  comfort :  in 
whose  carefiill  admonitions,  how  kind  I  find  the  instruc- 
tions, the  obedience  of  my  dutie,  shall  make  knowne  to 
jrour  contentment :  the  vacation  is  neere,  &  I  will  not  be 
long  fxQ  you :  where  finding  you  well,  shall  be  my  best 
welcome  :  so  thinking  my  selfe  blest  in  the  heauens,  to 
haue  so  good  a  Father  on  the  earth,  beseeching  God  to 
make  me  ioyfiill  in  your  eyes,  by  the  graces  of  his  mer- 
cies, in  praier  for  your  long  health,  with  your  harts  euer 
happinesse  :  In  all  humble  thanks,  I  take  my  leaue. 

Your  obedUnt  sohm*,  T,  W. 


NOTES   AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Page  4,  Epistle-dedicatory  'to  Maximilian 
Dallison  of  Hawlin  :*  Sir  Maximilian  Dalison  of 
Hailing,  co.  Kent,  was  son  of  William  Dalison,  Esq., 
descended  from  William  D'Alancon  (one  of  the  com- 
panions of  William  the  Conqueror)  by  Silvester,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Dean  of  Hailing  (his  parents  were  married 
in  1574,  and  his  father  died  in  1585,  which  gives  an 
approximate  date  for  his  birth).  He  was  knighted  at 
the  Charter  House  nth  May  1603,  and  was  Sheriff  of 
Kent  in  161a.  He  married,  ist,  Paulina,  d.  of  Sir 
Michael  Sonds,  of  Throwley,  Kt.,  by  whom  he  had  no 
issue,  and  adly,  Mary,  d.  of  Sir  William  Spencer,  of 
Oxfordshire,  Kt.  The  Wills  of  himself  and  of  his  second 
wife  were  both  proved  in  1631.  1.  8,  *  young  wit:* 
Breton  named  an  early  volume  '  The  Worices  of  a  young 
Wyt,'  &c.  (1577). 

PART  I. 

Letter  i,  1.  13,  '  terrene'  =  earthly :  1.  16,  *  congratulate 
your  safety ' — note  the  grammar. 

M     a,  L  5,  *Jluemt*  ss  tiomng  :  I  15,  'retribution' 
s  recompence— note  the  changed  sense  now. 

..    7.  1-  15.  'period'  =  end. 


Letter  8,  L  4,  'passage:'  See  Glossarial  Index,  s.v. 

,,  10,  1.  19,  'make  no  toile  of  a  pleasure' — as  a 
modem  said  when  on  a  hot  day  he  was  labour- 
ing under  the  burden  of  his  shoulder-borne 
wife's  coffin  and  would  have  his  fellow-bearers 
move  less  quickly.  She  was  of  course — a 
shrew. 

, ,  13.  Let  the  proverbs  or  proverbial  sayings  herein 
be  noted. 

,,     13, 1.  19,  'fearat'  =  farest. 

„  ao,  1,  I.  'Art  to  conctale  art'  =  ars  est  celare 
artem. 

,,    ai,  L  a8,  'course'  =  coarse. 

, ,  aa,  1. 1, '  kuftie  tufiie  : '  See  Glossarial  Index,  s.  v. : 
U.  3-4,  •  /  saw  the  Play  of  Ancient  Pistoll, 
where  a  Cracking  Couuu^,'  etc.  See  our 
Memorial-Introduction  on  this  (possibly) 
Shakespeare  allusion  :  1. 14,  '  Bearewards  Ape ' 
s  bear-keeper's :  1.  15,  '  hay  mough '  =  heap 
or  stack. 

M    a3,  L  9,  '  sealed'  =  sewed  up— a  hawking  term. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Letter  24,  1.  13,  *  Paris-gardim  '—often  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare,  Sir  John  Davies,  Donne,  &c. 
&c. — a  place  of  entertainment  in  London. 

,,    30, 1.  13,  *bekoldiMg'  =s  beholden,  or  indebted. 

..  33.  L  3i  *prnMdice* — note  the  changed  meaning 
now  of  this  word. 

.,  36,  L  14,  *  Fats'  =  vats,  barrels :  1.  16,  '  Cmck- 
iniUs  =  cochineals. 

..  53.  Note  proverbial  sayings  and  love-usages  as 
in  Letter  la. 

,,  55.  George  Herbert  must  surely  have  read  this 
Letter. 

. ,  65,  dated  '  Gawthorpe : '  See  our  Mem(vial>In- 
troduction  on  this.  So  too  date  of  Letter 
73,  'Chaulklcy.' 

,,  68,  1.  14.  *  bowed  Groat:'  now  a  'crooked  six- 
pence '  is  the  token  of  good-luck. 

..     73.  J-  9.  '  CawW  =  coif. 

. .    74,  L  7,  '  Habtrdint '  =  salted  cod. 

, ,  85.  1.  I,  '  bands '  =  bonds— in  a  good  sense :  L  7, 
•  strips '  =  stripes. 


PART  H. 

Letter  6, 11.  14-15,  '  Kings htad^'  Ac.  On  this  and  many 
other  Inns  mentioned  by  Breton,  see  oar 
Memorial-Introduction,  and  see  neict  Letter : 
1.  16,  '  all  is  well  that  ends  weD '—a  noticeable 
phrase. 


•> 


»» 


8,  1.  a,  '  Trtnchmort  '—one  of  Breton's  rarest 
pieces  is  called  '  >^t's  Tkenchmour '  (1597)— « 
dance:  IL  16-19,  *  you  shall  htart  ike  old  Song 
.  .  .  Come  Hue  with  me  and  be  my  loue.*  See 
our  Memorial-Introduction  on  this  most  in- 
teresting allusion. 

10,  L  4,  '  Lurifups'  s  tricks. 

Z3, 1.  aa,  '  Tobacco:'  note  this  early  reference  to 
the  growing  use  (or  abuse)  of  tobacco.    It  is 


to  be  feared  that  still  it  is  the  *  shooing  home ' 
of  this  Letter. 

Letter  14.  The  place  from  which  this  Letter  signed 
'  N.  B.'  is  dated  is  to  be  noted.  See  PL  zst, 
Letter  65. 

..  15,  L  99,  Uostrell*  s  a  closed  portable  vessel  or 
flask  of  earth  or  wood,  having  projections  on 
either  side,  with  hole,  through  which  a  cord 
or  leathern  strap  passed  for  supporting  it  from 
the  neck. 

, ,     16,  col.  a,  L  13,  '  i^amfl^  '—misprint  for '  leaning. ' 

,,  19.  This  most  pathetic  Letter,  signed  '  N.  B.'  is 
of  rare  biographical  interest. 

,.  as.  Sir  Thomas  Ward.  Kt.— I  can  find  nothing 
on  this  '  Knight  * — ^his  name  occurs  in  no  list 
— ^probably  a  fancy  name. 

,,    a8,  L  II.  '  Hackny '  =  hired  horse. 

. .    31.  L  6,  '  muse '  =  I  am  amazed. 

,,  33,  coL  I,  1.  96,  '  ^M(«rrRi</ '  =  governed. 
The  date-place  of  this  Letter  of  '  N.  E'  is 
again  to  be  noted. 

,,    39.  L  13,  '  IVarling:'  See  Glossarial  Index,  s.v. 

. ,    44,  IL  3-3,  '  tale  of  a  Tub : '  See  Gk>ssarial  Index. 
s,v. 

,,  49.  Heading :  '  Tit :'  =  Uttle  lady  :  1.  7.  '  bodia' 
=  bodice  :  1.  30, '  Por'  and  next  Letter,  L  19 : 
=  poker. 

,,    53,  L  7,  '  bench  hole '  =  hole  in  a  bench. 

.,    58, 1.  a,  ' heahing'  =  quacking  as  a  goose. 

•  •  59>  L  7'  '  Couentrie-blevf :'  See  Gk>ssarisU  Index, 
s.v. 


»i 


64.  Heading  '  Valedaiory '  s  valedictory. 


Page  53,  col.  I,  L  14,  'patches'  ss{oo]b:  1.  aa, 
'menll'  s  purple-fiaoed.  \*  The  accent- 
like  mark  (')  is  from  the  black-letter  type  of 
original. — G. 


^H.^s.x^****-'***--^*'^*^*^ 


A  Mad  World  my   Masters^ 


etc 


1 603-1 635. 


•HA^*Hft^%«^'^«...'N.«XS.«^N.«XsA.f%.«^N.ft.'N.«,^.H«^"HA*N^^ 
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NOTE. 

The  original  edition  of  *  A  Mad  World,'  etc.,  was  published  in  1603  : 
another,  which  is  our  text,  in  1635 :  8vo,  23  leaves.  Both  are  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  nowhere  else  apparently.  That  of  1635  is  slightly  defec- 
tive in  the  imprint  on  the  title-page.  See  our  Memorial- Introduction  for 
the  Epistle-dedicatory  to  John  Florio  from  the  1603  edition.  The  imprint 
of  1603  shows  that  the  I.  S.  of  our  text  was  James  Shaw.— G. 


A 


Mad   World   my   masters, 


Mistake  me  not. 


OR 


A  merry  Dialogue  betweene  two 

TrauellerSy 

The  Taker y  and  Mistaker : 


Being  very  Delightfull,  Pleasant,  and 

Profitable  to  all. 


LONDON 
Printed  by  R.  Raworth  for  /.  S.     1635. 


TO    THE    READER. 

I  bee  not  mistaken^  there  are  many  Takers  and  Mistaken  in  this  worlds  who  toko  them- 
selues  to  bee  wise  with  a  tittle  wit^  and  rich  with  a  tittle  wealth.  Some  are  taken  for 
religious^  that  with  their  hypocrisie  cousin  a  number  of  simple  people  :  Other  are  taken 
for  good  men^  that  hai'e  a  little  more  wealth  thin  honesty:  And  some  are  taken  for  fooles^  that  have 
more  conscience  then  cunning  :  but  happy  are  they^  who  take  the  right  course  to  their  soules  conrfort. 
In  this  discourse  following^  you  shall  see  divers  pretty  passages  betwixt  the  Taker  and  Mistaker, 
perhaps  as  pleasing  for  the  mirth^  eu  profitable  for  the  matter.  Now  how  every  one  will  take  it^  / 
know  not.  The  best  minds  I  know  will  take  nothing  ill  that  is  meant  well;  and  for  the  worsts  they 
know  not  how  to  take  any  thing  well^  hew  good  so  ere  it  be  :  and  therefore  intreating  every  man  to 
take  it  as  he  list^  lest  I  should  bee  beholding  to  I  know  not  whom^for  I  know  not  what^  I  leave  to 
the  Stationer  to  take  his  price^  and  you  to  take  your  pleasure^  cmd  so  rest 

Your  friend,  if  I  be  not  mistaken, 

Nicholas  Breton. 


A 

MERRY 

Dialogue 

Betweene    two    Travellers: 


DoRiNDO  and  Lorenzo. 


lORENZO  well  met,  how  doest  thou  (sure  this 
rnoming? 

Lor.    a  thousand    good   morrowes   to 
mine  honest  Dorindo:  but  how  goes  the 
world  man  ?  no  newes  worth  the  hearing. 

Dor.  More  then  are  true,  or  worth  the  telling :  And 
therefore  I  had  as  leeve  hold  my  peace,  as  have  no 
thanks  for  my  tailing :  but  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  where 
hast  thou  beene  this  many  a  day  ?  I  heard  that  thou 
hast  beene  over  the  water,  I  know  not  how  Dune. 

Lor.  Indeede  the  Sea  is  a  pretty  brooke  to  wade 
thorow,  and  a  yeeres  travell  wiUtreade  a  prettie  piece  of 
ground :  but  to  tell  you  where  I  have  beene,  I  cannot : 
for  my  way  ¥ras  long,  and  my  memory  is  short :  But 
had  I  time  to  tell  thee  that  which  I  could,  (at  least  if  my 
memory  would  seme  me)  I  should  make  thee  like  the 
better  of  home,  and  the  worse  of  travell  while  thou 
livest. 

Dor.  And  why,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Lor.  It  is  not  so  soone  answered,  but  rather  let  me 
say,  why  not  ?  For  much  danger,  and  more  feare,  little 
safetie,  and  lesse  gaine.  made  me  wish  either  to  have 
kttowne  lesse,  or  somewhat  more  worth  the  knowing. 

Dor.  I  pray  thee  why?  were  thine  t:^tii  not  matches, 
or  thy  wits  out  of  order  ? 

Lor.  Trudy,  whether  the  &ult  be  in  my  wits,  or  mine 
eyes,  I  know  not :  But  I  am  sure  I  was  so  ouertaken  in 
mistaken  of  every  match  that  I  met  withall,  that  I  had 
as  leeve  almost  be  an  ignorant,  as  deceive  my  lelfe 
with  imagination. 


Dor.  True,  for  as  good  to  lose  thoughts,  as  to  loose 
by  them :  but  whence,  or  whereupon  grew  this  grieie  of 
yours  ? 

Lor.  I  tell  you  by  mistaking. 

Dor.  But  how  I  pray  you. 

Lor.  Why,  the  first  thing  that  I  was  mistaken  in, 
was  my  selfe :  in  whom  I  was  the  most  mistaken  of  any 
thing  in  the  world.  For,  with  onely  a  little  obseruation, 
I  was  perswaded  that  there  was  no  matter  of  worth,  but 
I  had  it  by  heart ;  and  for  trifles,  I  would  not  be  troubled 
with  them :  but.  when  that  reason  came  to  ripping  up 
secrets  of  wisedomes  intelligence,  I  saw  my  wit  to 
wilfull,  that  I  was  mistaken  in  all  matters  that  I  met 
with. 

Dor.  What,  men,  women,  and  children  ? 

Lor.  Yea,  onely  in  them  :  for  touching  other  creatures, 
I  made  no  great  care  of  my  conceipt  of  them.  But  now 
to  tell  thee,  in  my  travells  how  I  was  mistaken  :  to  run 
over  all  my  courses,  it  were  too  tedious,  let  suffice  as 
much  as  may  make  thee  merry  to  heare,  and  wise  to 
remember.  First,  when  I  left  my  Countrey  and  came 
aboord  the  Buon-a^^vemturtt  wee  had  no  sooner  weighed 
Anker,  hoissed  sailes,  and  put  to  sea,  but  with  a  fresh 
gale  of  winde,  and  fiure  weather,  wee  were  so  merry 
above  hatches,  that  me  thougt  there  were  none  so  meny 
above  hatches,  as  the  Saylers.  But  wee  had  not  thus 
passed  five  leagues,  till  the  side  was  over-cast,  the  winde 
came  about,  and  grew  high,  the  ayre  thick  and  foggie, 
and  the  drizling  raine  came  so  beating  in  our  Cmcs, 
that  wee  were  glad  to  get  under  hatches :  where  weq 
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were  scarcdjr  set  in  our  Cabbins,  but  the  tempest  grew 
so  great,  the  windes  so  rough,  and  the  waves  so  high, 
that  we  were  glad  with  throwing  out  almost  all  the 
goodes  into  the  Sea,  to  saue  our  lives  in  the  bare  vessell. 
Now  when  I  came  on  shore,  well  moiled  and  poore, 
having  lost  all  that  I  had  abord,  more  then  a  little 
money  in  my  purse,  which  was  so  little,  as  that  I  will 
say  little  of  it :  I  began  to  thinke  with  my  selfe,  how  I 
was  mistaken,  to  thinke,  that  one  faire  day,  and  a  little 
faire  weather,  could  make  me  thinke  that  the  saylers 
life  (which  every  minute  is  subject  to  danger  of  one 
harme  or  other,  and  betwixt  a  bord  and  the  water,  hath 
a  walke,  but  in  a  short  and  unsteadie  roome)  should  be 
compared  to  the  land  life,  where  there  is  pleasure  in  the 
faire  weather,  and  shelter  against  the  foule,  and  no  feare 
of  wind  or  water,  nor  many  other  dangers  which  I  omit 
to  speake  of.  And  in  stead  of  a  whirle-poole  in  the 
water,  a  walk  large  enough  to  walke  man  and  horse  too, 
till  they  weare  both  weary.  Now  heere  was  my  first 
mistaking. 

Dor.  It  may  be,  if  the  weather  Imd  held  faire,  and 
that  you  had  met  with  a  good  prize,  you  would  not  have 
thought  your  selfe  mistaken  in  the  merry  life  of  a  mar- 
riner. 

Lor.  Indeed  somtime  the  joy  of  taking,  helps  the 
misery  of  mistaking. 

Dor.  Yea,  but  when  the  thiefe  that  hath  taken  a  purse, 
if  he  be  overtaken  in  the  high-way,  and  so  take  the  gal- 
lowes  for  his  Inne,  that  joyfull  taking  in  the  beginning, 
brings  a  sorrowfuU  mistaking  in  the  end. 

Lor.  Well,  as  for  that  part,  it  is  none  of  my  play, 
and  therefore  I  will  leave  it  to  them  that  love  it. 

Now  to  tell  thee  of  my  second  mistaking.  When  I 
bad  beene  a  little  on  shore,  had  weathered  my  selfe, 
dried  my  clothes,  filled  my  belly,  and  emptied  my 
pursie,  I  now  beganne  to  thinke  how  my  witts  should 
worke  for  my  welfare :  and  first  entending  to  seeke 
entertainement  of  some  Noble  Person,  that  would 
honourably  looke  into  the  vertues,  valour,  and  good 
qualities  of  a  good  mind,  I  began  to  put  on  a  resolution 
to  aduenture  any  fortune,  and  indure  any  discomfort, 
that  might  be  a  hinderance  to  my  happinesse.  And  with 
this  resolution  travelling  till  I  was  weary,  almost  peni- 
lesse,  and  exceedingly  hungry  ;  I  came  to  the  view  of  a 
goodly,  faire,  and  gorgiously  built  house,  which  stood 
as  it  were  a  mile  from  a  Citie  neere  adjoyning.  Now 
in  hope  there  to  finde  some  such  person :  as  I  before 
spake  of,  I  began  to  rowze  up  my  selfe,  as  one  that  had 
an  assured  hope,  at  least  of  some  good  victual!,  I  meane 
of  a  good  dinner  scot-free,  howsoever  otherwise  fortune 
would  be  my  friend.  When  ere  I  would  aproch  too 
neere  the  house,  lest  I  should  be  scene  in  any  unfit 
manner,  I  combed  my  beard,  gartered  up  ray  stockings, 
trussed  every  point,  buttoned  every  button,  and  madie 


my  selfe  ready  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  to  appeare 
before  the  presence  of  such  as  I  should  meete  withall  in 
this  gallant  mansion.  But  when  I  came  neere  unto  the 
house,  and  finding  the  doore  shut,  I  did  imagine  (being 
about  the  mid  time  of  the  day)  that  the  seruants  were 
all  at  dinner,  and  the  lord  of  the  house  either  laid  downe 
to  sleepe,  or  gone  into  his  closet,  to  talke  upon  some 
accounts  with  his  ladie  :  but  hearing  no  sound  of  any 
noyse,  nor  voice  within  of  either  man  or  dogge,  I  feared 
some  ill  fortune,  that  there  was  some  great  sicknesse,  or 
danger  of  death  that  might  dampe  the  spirits,  and  so 
cause  the  sorrow  of  the  whole  house  :  but  staying  awhile, 
and  neither  hearing  any  voice  within,  nor  any  poore 
creature  without  at  the  gate,  that  might  hope  of  almes 
from  the  hall,  I  feared  the  charitie  within  was  so  little, 
that  my  comfort  without  would  be  according  :  but  after 
that  I  had  stood  a  while,  loth  to  loose  time,  I  knocked 
at  the  doore  ;  where  I  knodced  long,  before  I  had  any 
answere,  and  in  the  end  was  saluted  at  a  window  iam 
within  by  an  old  fellow,  who,  it  should  seem  to  save  a 
groatCy  had  slept  out  his  dinner  ;  whose  speech  (with  a 
wide  mouth  gaped  out)  was  this  :  What  lacke  you  ? 
My  friend  (quoth  I)  I  pray  you  let  roe  speake  with  you. 
No  (quoth  he)  I  cannot  come  down,  I  am  busie,  my 
master  is  not  at  home,  and  here  is  no  body  in  the  house 
but  I  and  my  wife,  and  shee  is  not  well :  but  say  your 
errand,  and  I  will  heare  you.  My  errand  thought  I ; 
was  there  ever  such  a  kennell  for  such  a  curre?  doth  be 
take  me  for  some  sorrie  fellow,  or  hath  hee  no  better  kind 
of  greeting  for  strangers?  And  thus  while  I  stood 
musing,  and  fretting  at  my  fortune,  and  this  bad  fellow^ 
hee  shut  the  window  :  and  I  with  a  sigh,  to  see  how  I 
vras  mistaken  in  this  £aire  house,  turning  me  from  it,  I 
met  with  a  foole  in  a  pyed  coate,  who  looking  npon  mee, 
after  hee  had  out-laughed  himselfe,  told  me :  Sir,  you 
are  mistaken,  this  is  a  Banqueting-house,  where  the 
gazers  are  onely  fed  with  conceipts,  for  there  is  not  a 
chimney  that  smokes,  nor  a  doore  open,  it  is  called 
Mock-beggar,  ha,  ha,  ha.  Now  when  the  foole  went  thus 
laughing  away,  and  left  me  more  foole  to  tarry  there, 
before  I  stirred  my  foote,  out  of  my  pocket  I  tooke  my 
table-booke,  in  which  I  writ  downe  my  second  mistaking. 

Dor.  Indeede  this  is  too  common  a  mistaking  in  many 
Countries,  but  it  may  be  you  might  have  given  you 
cause  to  have  spoken  better  of  it :  but  indeede  foire 
houses  are  for  rich  men,  and  cottages  for  the  poore  :  and 
therefore  being  in  that  predicament,  it  is  no  maruell  3rou 
had  no  better  entertainement.  But  I  pray  you  proceede 
with  your  travell. 

Lor.  I  will  tell  you,  melancholy  walking  a  little  from 
this  Mocke-begger,  I  began  to  fiame  my  selfe  to  the 
humour  of  a  cunning  begger :  when  meeting  with  a 
graue  old  man  (who  by  his  veluet  coate,  his  golden 
chaine,  and  his  rich  forred  gowne,  should  seeme  to  be 
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at  the  least,  some  rich  Bnrgar,  (if  not  some  Buigamaster 
of  some  Qtie)  this  well  apfxurraUed  picture  with  a  kind 
of  life  that  gaue  the  body  leave  to  cany  the  head  upon 
.a  square  paire  of  shoulders ;  I  in  hope  to  find  [him]  moie 
comfortable  then  the  Sure  house,  master  Mockrbegger,  I 
[having]  saluted  with  a  great  reverence,  and  requited  with 
a  proud  nod,  I  yet  aduentured  to  bord  with  a  fiew  words. 
When  hoping  to  hove  found  him  a  man  of  no  lesse 
understanding  spirit,  to  judge  of  the  estate  and  conditions 
of  men,  then  bounty,  in  the  reliefe  of  the  unfortunately 
distressed,  I  fell  aboord  with  him  with  these  word& 
Sir,  I  thinke  you  have  heard  of  the  hard  fortune  of  the 
Bu^m-a-vatiun,  who  put  into  yotir  harbour  this  other 
night,  hardly  saving  her  life,  with  k>sse  of  all  her  goods, 
and  some  of  her  people.  My  selfe,  with  much  adoe, 
w^l  weather-beaten  as  you  may  see^  with  some  lew 
that  lie  sicke  in  the  haven,  got  to  shores  and  am  now 
tiavelliag  towards  your  Citie  ncere  before  mee.  Loth 
I  am  to  enter  into  any  base  course  for  my  comfort :  but, 
if  I  might  be  bdiolding  to  your  good  favour,  in  this 
time  of  my  distresse,  giving  me  your  name  withall,  I 
doubt  not  if  I  live,  but  either  by  my  selfo,  or  my  better 
friends,  to  find  a  time,  either  to  requite  or  deserue  it. 
He,  as  one  whose  heart  was  so  shut  up  in  his  purse,  that 
he  understood  nothing  but  ware  and  mon^,  after  a  harsh 
hum,  or  Iwo,  gave  me  thisanswere  ;  Was  there  nothing 
sayed  of  her  goods  I  pray  you  ?  What  was  her  firanght? 
Sir^  quoth  I,  il  was  most  silkes,.  and  spices,  but  some 
pearle,  and  money,  more  then  would  have  beene 
wittingly  lost  Good  commodities,  quoth  he ;  by  my 
fay,  a  ^rewd  mischance  :  I  am  sorry  for  ye;  I  would  I 
eould  doe  ye  good,  but  I  am  now  in  hast  going  about 
a  little  businesse,  and  therefore  I  cannot  stand  to  talke 
with  you,  God  be  with  you  ;  the  towne  is  hard  before 
yoi^  you  will  be  there  anon  :  but  if  you  haue  any  jeweHs 
or  pearle  that  yom  have  saved,  I  will  give  yon  money  for 
it,  if  I  like  it.  Truely  Sir,  quoth.  I,  iewefls  I  have  not 
many,  ooely  two  rings  on  my  fingers,  and  this  biaoelet  of 
Pearle  I  have  saved ;  my  bmcelet  cost  me  a  hundred 
crawnes ;  if  it  please  you  to  have  it  of  the  price  it  cost, 
though  against  ray  will,  I  will  part  with  it  With  that 
upon  his  bottle««ed  nose,  he  daps  on  a  paire  of 
speetacks,  and  looking  on  my  pearle  found  fiuUt  with 
the  loundnesae,  and  the  deamesse,  and  I  know  not 
what  else,  till  at  the  last,  tlkinking  to  make  a  gaine  of 
my  miaeiyy  he  offitred  me  ten  croMrnes :  saying,  that  he 
had  no  need  of  it ;  but  rather  then  he  disfomished  of 
Bianey  (being  a  stnuiger)  he  would  aduentnre  so  much 
on  it :  whereat  I  swallowed  a  sigh,  and  concealing  my 
diioontent  desired  him  to  pardoo  me,  I  hoped  to  find 
aome  of  my  oonntreymon.  in  the  City,,  that  I  would  be  as 
bold  as  L  might  withalL  Thuswitk  air  idle  word  or  two, 
didi  leaM  this  good  old  gentleman,  in  whom  how  mudi 
I  wai^  and  many,  moe^  no  doubt  ham  baene  mietahmi, 


I  referre  to  the  judgement  of  those  that  can  speH  him 
with  booke,  and  may  desire  never  to  come  necre  him 
within  booke.  This  was  my  third  mistaking  :  to  take 
the  shadow  of  a  man,  and  the  substance  of  a  money-bag, 
with  charity  or  humanity,  by  the  hypocryticall  figure  of 
gravity,  to  be  a  creature  of  vnderstanding,  a  man  of 
honour,  and  a  blessed  reliever  of  the  miserable. 

Dor.  Alas  how  many  thousands  are  so  miHaken  ? 
Why,  the  blessed  Saints  holinesse,  the  Martyrs  fftith- 
fulnesse,  the  Virgins  purenesse,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
dect,  I  have  heard  and  read  of :  but  I  never  heard  of 
any  rich  apparell,  or  chaines  spoken  of  among  them  : 
for  God  blesse  vs  from  it,  some  say  the  DeviU  hath  a 
chaine  wherein  he  leades  a  number  into  hell ;  but  I  hope 
it  is  not  gold.  I  know  not  that,  but  1  thinke  not,  for 
murderers  hang  in  iron  chaines,  and  therefore  he  will 
not  be  at  cost  with  them,  all  alike :  but  how  he  doth 
with  the  Covetous,  the  Lecherous,  and  the  ambitious, 
that  knoweth  God,  and  not  I. 

Los.  But  shall  I  tell  you  further  of  my  mislakings. 

Dor.  Yes  for  Gods  sake. 

Lor.  Then  let  roe  tell  you  ;  I  had  scarody  got  within 
the  gates  of  the  City,  but  that  it  was  my  hap  to  meete 
with  a  countreyman  of  mine  owne,  and  somewhat  of 
alliance  unto  me.  This  man  at  first  seeming  to  be  glad 
to  have  met  me  in  that  dty,  promising  me  to  bring  me 
acquainted  with  some  other  of  my  oountreymen,  and 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  doe  me  all  the  pleasure  he 
could,  this  did  not  a  little  content  me,  hoping  that  for 
countrey  and  kindreds  sake,  I  should  find  no  little 
friendship.  But  after  that  he  had  made  me  know  three 
or  foure  of  my  countrymen  and  brought  me  to  an  Inne, 
where  for  ray  money  I  might  lodge,  ndther  inuiting  me 
to  dinner  or  supper,  ondy  was  content  to  take  a  cup  of 
Wine  of  me.  and  to  tell  me  that  he  hoped  to  drinke 
with  me  before  my  going  out  of  towne :  thus  was  I 
mistaken  both  in  kin  and  countrey,  to  hope  of  any 
comfort.  But  the  next  morning  conuning  to  a  Taylore 
house  (which  was  likewise  a  countreyman  of  mine)  I  had 
no  sooner  oUked  with  the  good  man,  about  thepawning 
of  my  bracelet  and  taking  up  of  some  stuffie  for  my 
apparell,  but  his  wife  in  an  inner  roome,  almost  as 
quicke  of  eare  as  of  tongue,  with  a  wide  gaping  mouth 
came  to  us  with  this  greeting  :  go  too,  goodman-gooae, 
meddle  with  no  pawning  nor  taking  up,  you  have  payd 
enough  for  playing  the  foole,  and  yet  will  be  an  Atse 
still  ?  I  pray  you  wife  quoth  be,  be  quiet :  and  then  to 
me,  truely  gentleman,  I  would  be  glad  to  doe  you  any 
pleasure,  but  I  have  such  a  wife,  that  I  dare  doe  nothing 
without  her  consent :  if  you  bring  your  stufTe,  I  will  doe 
it  you  as  wdl,  and  as  good  cheape  as  any  man.  Now. 
I  that  tooke  him  to  bee  the  master  of  the  house,  was 
much  mistaken,  for  the  women  weare  the  breches,  and 
hee  was  to  worke  for  the  houae :  wiben  pittying  the 
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poore  mans  case,  and  much  oommending  his  patience, 
sorry  to  thinke  bow  I  was  mistaken,  I  tooke  another 
course  for  my  contentment.  I  was  not  kmg  in  towne 
before  I  had  learned  how  to  tume  pearle  into  gold,  and 
gold  into  silver,  and  so  to  furnish  my  selfe  of  such 
necessaries  as  I  found  most  fitting  for  my  use ;  when 
there  passed  not  many  dayes  before  I  fell  upon  another 
fortune,  where  I  was,  as  I  was  still  in  every  thing, 
mistaken. 

Dor.  I  pray  you  tell  it,  we  have  time  enough,  and  I 
long  to  heare  it. 

Lor.  I  will  ten  you.  It  was  my  hap,  after  I  had  done 
my  devotion  in  the  Church  and  holy  places,  passing 
through  the  streets,  bdiolding  as  well  the  fidre  houses, 
as  sweete  creatures  at^heir  doores  and  windowes ;  to 
caste  mine  eye  upon  a  very  artifidall  iaire,  sharpe-witted, 
wanton-eyed,  and  faire-handed,  small-footed,  straight- 
bodied,  and,  as  I  alter  found,  smooth-tongued  gentle- 
woman ;  I  say  gentle,  for  she  was  so  gentle,  that  she 
was  as  tame  as  a  little  Filly,  that  had  been  brought  up 
all  by  hand.  This  fine  mistresse,  I  had  some  hope  to 
doe  some  good  upon,  when  setting  a  good  face  on  this 
matter,  after  a  courteous  salutation  I  fell  to  kissing  of 
her  hand :  which  she  endured  with  such  a  pleasing 
smile,  as  gave  me  cause  to  proceed  further  in  my 
purpose.  I  had  not  so  soone  began  to  goe  about  her, 
but  she  had  me  at  every  tume,  and  in  the  midst  of  my 
talke  would  be  fidling  with  a  ring,  in  which  was  a  painted 
Diamond,  that  I  ware  on  my  finger,  which  she  would 
commend  with  wishing  her  hand  worthy  such  a  &vDur. 
Now  I  that  hoped  to  have  found  so  gallant  a  wench,  as 
franck-handed,  as  free-hearted,  and  as  liberall  for  love, 
as  ready  for  entertainement,  found  that  artifidall  beauty- 
was  but  a  shadow,  or  rather  cover  of  covetousnesse,  or 
an  instrument  of  wit,  to  draw  on  folly  into  the  ruine  of 
prodigality  :  so  that  here  I  found  my  selfe  so  mistaken, 
that  it  made  me  afraid  a  long  while  after,  to  be  busie 
with  the  female  kind. 

Dor.  In  trueth  this  was  a  prety  mistaking :  but  if  she 
had  beene  for  you,  and  would  have  mistaken  yon  for 
her  husband,  by  whom  3rou  might  craftily  have  beene 
taken,  and  so  beene  carried  to  Bridewdl,  or  payed  for 
your  pardon ;  what  a  taking  would  you  then  have  beene 
in? 

Lor.  I  know  not,  but  tis  better  as  it  was  :  for  as  I 
found  it,  so  I  left  it.  I  onely  spent  a  few  faire  words, 
but  not  a  peny  of  money,  for  I  would  not  pay  for  my 
repentance  :  but  so  leaving  her,  as  I  found  her,  with  a 
Baao  Ics  manus,  went  about  my  businesse  :  vrhidi  I  had 
not  long  followed,  but  fell  upon  another  mistaking. 

Dor.  What  may  that  bee,  if  you  can  remember  7 

Lor.  I  will  tdl  you.  It  was  my  hap  to  heare  of  a 
gallant  Captaine  that  was  to  doe  a  piece  of  seruioe  upon 
a  City  of  the  Twkes,  under  whom  who  ooold  get  enter- 


tainment,  might  quickly  purchase  both  honor  and 
wealth.  Now  my  youth  having  beene  trained  up  in 
armes,  and  my  fortune  falling  upon  such  a  point,  it  was 
not  long  before  I  made  and  got  meanes  fi  entertaine- 
ment at  the  hands  of  this  gallant  sonldier,  of  whom  I 
hoped  to  receive  the  due  of  my  desert :  but  after  that  he 
had  in  many  desperate  pieces  of  seruice  employed  me 
and  saw  in  me  that  true  valour,  that  made  him  in  the 
enuy  of  my  good  deserts,  fieare  some  neere  pressing 
towards  his  pride,  in  stead  of  advancing  my  fortune,  or 
rewarding  my  seruice,  he  still  put  me  upon  such  oon- 
tinuall  exploits,  as  thieatned  every  houre  narrow  escape 
of  my  life.  But  in  the  end  seehig  his  misery  to  make  a 
gaine  of  those  that  did  him  honour,  hand-fested  to  the 
well  deserving,  and  rather  ptotting  the  death  then 
aduandng  the  fortunes  of  the  valiant,  got  meanes  for  my 
discharge  from  him,  and  sorry  to  thinke  how  I  was 
mistaken  in  him,  as  I  tell  you,  I  left  him  :  when  I  had 
not  gone  frure.  but  light  upon  another  mistaking. 

Dor.  And  how  I  pray  thee?  if  it  be  not  troublesome 
to  thee  to  redte  it,  I  pray  thee  let  me  heare  it 

Lor.  You  shall 

TJU  misiakimg  of  a  Divim, 

It  was  my  hap  in  a  little  field  neare  unto  a  Church  in 
a  oountrey  Towne,  to  ouertake  a  little  old  man  in  a 
gowne,  a  wide  cassock,  a  night-cap,  and  a  comer-cap,  by 
his  habit  seeming  to  be  a  Divine ;  of  whom  I  was  in 
hope  to  find  that  sacred  fruit  of  Charity,  that  might  be 
some  comfort  in  my  retume  :  whom  beginning  to  sahite 
with  a  few  Latine  words :  My  friend  quoth  he,  doe  not 
deceive  your  selfe,  I  understand  not  your  Greeke :  We 
here,  that  dwell  ferre  ftom  the  City,  and  are  not  troubled 
with  fine  eares  to  our  reading,  care  for  no  more  but  to 
disdiarge  our  duties  in  our  places,  I  meane  of  a  Vicar, 
for  I  am  no  better ;  the  Itaon  is  a  man  of  greater 
place,  and  of  frure  possessions,  who  dwelleth  a  great 
way  hence,  and  therefore  seldome  comes  imo  this 
countrey.  I  vse  twice  a  yeere  to  bring  him  his  rent,  and 
perhaps  a  couple  of  Capons  against  Chiistmasse  for  my 
Land-lady,  and  that  is  as  much  as  they  looke  for.  And 
for  my  Parishioners,  they  are  a  kind  of  people  that  love 
a  pot  of  Ale  better  then  a  Pulpit,  and  a  Coroericke 
better  then  a  Church  doore;  who  comming  to  divine 
service,  more  for  fashion  then  devotion,  are  contented 
after  a  little  capping  and  kneding,  coughing  and 
spitting,  to  hdpe  me  to  sing  out  a  Psabne,  and  sleepe 
at  the  second  Lesson,  or  awake  to  stand  up  at  the 
Gospd,  and  say  Amen  at  The  Pttice  of  God  ;  and  stay 
till  the  Banes  of  Matrimony  be  asked,  or  till  the  Ckrke 
hath  cryed  a  pyed  stray  bullock,  a  black  sheepe,  or  a 
gray  mare  :  and  then,  for  that  some  dwe)l  farre  off,  be 
glad  to  be  gotten  home  to  dinner.  Now  we  that  have 
no  mora  living  then  will  hanOyane  to  kiaepea  poore 
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house,  are  not  in  case,  God  helpe  us,  to  doe  anything  for 
our  poore  brethren  ;  and  therefore  my  good  friend, 
trouble  us  not  with  other  speech  then  we  understand, 
lest  if  you  come  afore  the  Constable,  he  take  you  for 
some  Conjurer,  and  so  bring  your  selfe  to  some  trouble ; 
which  I  would  be  sorry  to  see :  for  truely  you  seeme  a 
handsome  man  ;  God  bath  done  his  part  in  you  ;  God 
be  with  you.     Oh  Lord  (thought  I)  is  this  man  possible 
to   be  a  Church-man,  and   knoweth    so   little  what 
belongeth   to  the  Church?    Well,  this  was  no  little 
mistaking  :  but  going  a  little  further,  leaving  this  poore 
Sir  Jenkin  to  his  mother  tongue,  I  overtooke  a  pkdne 
fellow,  to  my  seeming  clad  in  a  home  spun  ierkin  of 
russet  wooU,  a  paire  of  close  breeches  of  the  same,  a 
falling  band  somewhat  courser  then  fine  Cambricke,  a 
payre  of  wollen  stockings,  and  a  halfe  boote,  like  a  good 
high  shooe.     Now,  this  plaine  out-side,  I  guessed  to  be 
Uned  with  no  excellent  stuffe  in  the  inside  :  and  therefore 
somewhat  more  bouldly  then  rudely,  saluted  him  in  this 
nuumer :  good  fellow,  well  overtaken.    You  are  wel- 
come, quoth  hee :  but  to  clap  a  man  on  the  shoulder 
before  you  know  him  is  a  point  quite  out  of  the  rule  of 
all  good  manners,  at  least  that  ever  I  learned.    Alas, 
quoth  I,  good  man  clowne,  can  your  nose  abide  no 
jeast ;    Yes  sir.  quoth  he,  with  my  friends ;  but  mine 
eares  have  no  pleasure  in  a  foole.    This  touching  me 
too  neere  the  quicke,  [I]  replied  againe  :  Oh  sir,  quoth  I, 
then  if  your  friends  be  fooles,  you  will  shake  hands  with 
them  ;  but  a  stranger  will  put  you  out  of  patience. 
Hee  little  mooved  herewith,  (as  it  seemed)  made  mee 
this  answere :  My  friend,  I  pray  you  keepe  your  way, 
I  would  be  loth  to  hinder  ]rour  walke:  but  if  your 
passion  be  no  greater  then  my  impatience,  wee  shall  not 
fidl  out  for  a  trifle.    But  Sir  (qucMh  I)  how  might  I  fiOl 
in  either  with  jrour  selfe,  or  such  another,  for  a  matter 
of  good  earnest  ?    It  seemes  you  are  a  man  of  senoe, 
and  had  I  not  given  you  cause  of  displeasure,  which  I 
am  sorry  for,  I  would  have  acquainted  you  with  some- 
what, that  by  your  good  meanes,  I  might  perfaappt  be 
the  better  for.    Tkuely  Sir,  quoth  he,  my  estate  is  not 
such  as  can  make  me  bountifiill  to  the  best  deserving ; 
but  so  fiure  as  discretion  wiU  give  me  leave,  I  would  ht 
glad  to  pleasure  a  stranger.    My  house  is  not  larre  hence, 
but  on  the  further  side  of  this  field ;  whither  (if  it  may 
be  no  great  hinderance  to  your  travell)  I  wiU  intreate 
your  patience  to  a  poore  pittance,  and  if  in  either  my 
aduise  or  better  meanes,  I  may  stead  your  desire,  you 
shall  find  that  you  doe  not  looke  for ;  nothing  that  you  - 
shall  pay  for ;  and  somewhat  that  perhaps  you  shall 
thank  me  lor:   and  therfore,   I  pray  you    beare  me 
company  for  this  night ;  to  morrow  3rou  shall  take  your 
journey  at  your  pleasure.    This  kind  offer  (having  no 
reason  to  refuse)  I  tooke  most  thankfully  :  and  by  the 
way  after  a  few  disooorset  of  my  fortunes;  I  acquainted 
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him  with  the  resolution  of  my  intent,  which  was  either 
to  seme  in  the  wanes,  or  in  Court,  or  to  professe  some 
trade,  or  to  follow  my  studie.    To  which,  I  asked  his 
aduice  for  my  good,  in  all  and  every  one  of  them :  to 
which,  as  I  propounded  the  question,  he  made  me  this 
answere.    And  first,  quoth  he,  my  friend,  I  am  sortie, 
by  these  your  discourses,  to  have  occasion  to  call  to 
mind  the  foUy  of  my  youth,  which  taught  me  nothing  in 
mine  age,  but  the  repentance  of  lost  time :  but  for  that 
I  have  tried  fortune  to  the  uttermost  of  her  malice,  and 
in  the  end  am  come  to  that  you  see,  I  would  be  glad  to 
tell  you  a  merry  tale,  how  I  was  mistaken  in  many 
courses,  before  I  bit  on  the  right  compasse :  in  which, 
if  you  can  gather  anything  for  your  good,  I  shall  thinke 
it  the  best  gaine  that  I  have  made  of  it.     Now  finding 
this  vnlooked  for,  and  vndeserued  kindnesse  at  his  hands, 
and  nothing  more  fitting  the  humour  of  my  fortune  at 
that  time,  I  intreated  him  most  hartily,  to  make  me  in 
this  first  to  be  bdiolding  to  him.    Whereupon,  with  a 
very  little  preamble,  he  fell  into  this  plaine  trot :  I  will 
tell  you,  when  I  was  as  yong  as  you  are,  and  had  as 
little  to  care  for  as  you  have,  being  brought  up  at  home 
with  ease  and  plentie,  and  weary  of  wdfare,  would  fi^*«f> 
have  I  know  not  what,  when  having  the  world  more  at 
will,  then  witt  to  goveme  my  aflfections,  and  a  desire  to 
see  more  then  I  could  well  carry  away,  thinking  my 
mothers  best  creame  but  bare  milke  ;  and  others  thinnest 
milke  as  good  creame  as  might  make  butter ;  taking 
leave  of  no  friend,  and  flattering  my  thoughts  with  for- 
tune, I  would  to  sea  forsooth,  with  a  sight  of  such  spiritt, 
as  (but  that  they  looked  like  men)  would  have  made 
poore  people  afraid  of  them :  yet  these  were  the  men 
with  whom  (in  the  more  hast  then  good  speed)  I  must 
goe  lose  abroad  what  I  had  gotten  at  home.    When, 
hoping  to  have  light  on  some  good  prire,  I  was  taken 
prisoner  with  the  enemie  :  of  whom  being  stript  of  that 
I  had,  with  a  few  old  raggs  on  my  backe,  among  a  fisw 
of  my  fellow  sailors,  that  were  set  on  shore  in  a  pooie 
taking,  I  found  how  I  began  to  be  mistaken  ;  to  leave 
the  land  for  the  Sea,  and  a  safe  home  for  a  strange  har- 
bour.   But  now  on  shore  with  my  good  fiellowes  in  for- 
tune, every  man  shifting  for  himselfie,  and  I  trying  10 
many  wayes  to  the  wood,  that  I  have  lost  my  selfe  in  the 
plaine,  wearie  of  doing  nothing,  htgui  to  looke  about 
me  for  my  better  profit :  but  such  were  my  crosses  in  aU 
my  courses,  that  I  could  never  thrive  till  I  got  home 
againe.    For  to  make  an  abridgement  of  a  long  tale,  I 
will  tell  you :  In  courting  I  found  more  cost  then  com- 
fort :  in  warre,  more  danger  then  ease ;  in  learning, 
more  studie  then  profit ;  in  trafficke,  more  gaine  then 
conscience;  in  semioe,  more  paine  then  honour;  in 
marriage,  more  care  then  quiet ;  and  in  love,  more  plea- 
sure then  vertue  :  so  that  in  aU  my  oonrset  being  mis- 
taken, that  I  found  a  crone  to  mj  comfort  in  every  of 
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them,  I  fairely  left  the  Courtier  to  his  curtesies,  the 
souldier  to  his  inarches,  the  schollar  to  his  studies,  the 
merchant  to  his  trafficke,  the  married  man  to  his  purga- 
tory, and  the  lover  to  his  vanitie  :  and  home  returned  to 
my  poore  cottage  that  my  parents  left  me ;  and,  as  my 
wife  tells  me,  my  sonnes  shaill  possesse  after  me.     Hecre 
I  live  in  a  meane  course,  content,  and  glad  of  Gods 
blessings,  never  in  danger  to  be  mistaken,  because  I 
trust  onely  to  experience :  while  doing  honor  to  God,  and 
following  my  businesse,  with  the  sweate  of  my  browes, 
I  gaine  the  foode  of  my  sences,  with  my  necessary 
appurtenances.    O  my  friend,  bekeve  me,  hee  that  is 
contented  is  rich,  while  he  that  is  rich  is  not  contented : 
a  little  suflSceth  nature,  and  ezcesse  is  but  hurtiull; 
beauty  but  the  inchanter  of  wit ;  ambition,  but  the  ovei^ 
throw  of  vertue ;  couetousnesse,  the  corrupter  of  con- 
science ;  authoritie,  the  charge  of  care  ;  pride,  the  hate 
of  nature ;  ennie,  the  nurse  of  malice,  and  wrath,  the 
inuenter  of  murther  :  sloth,  the  losse  of  time  ;  drunken- 
nesse,  the  shame  of  nature  ;  gluttony,  the  ground  of 
sicknesse  ;  and  lechery  the  fire  of  sinne.    These  notes 
when  I  had  taken  by  the  light  of  Gods  grace,  and 
obseruation  of  times,  leaving  all  extremities,  I  tooke 
this  meane  course  :  where  though  home  be  homely,  yet 
living  quietly  and  contentedly,  I  find  it  true,  That  he  v^o 
serueth  God  hartily,  liveth  happily,  and  dieth  joyfully. 
Now  my  good  firiend,  if  I  might  aduise  you  for  jrour 
good,  I  would  wish  you  to  take  a  stayed  course,  and  lay 
away  all  running  humours :  looke  home,  love  home,  live 
at  home  ;  a  small  assurance  is  better  then  a  great  hope, 
and  a  little  possession  then  a  great  possibilitie,  and 
when  a  man  hath  his  owne,  hee  neede  not  borrow  of  his 
neighbours.    Travell  may  be  pleasing,  and  seruice  hope- 
ful], trafficke  gainefull,  and  wealth  powerfull :  but  a 
conuenient  house,  an  honest  patrimony,  a  kind  wife, 
obedient  children,  faithful  seniants,  and  loving  nelgli- 
bours,  make  such  a  commonwealth  of  contentment  in 
the  true  conceit  of  a  carefull  understanding  ;  that  a  king 
of  a  mole-hill,  were  better  then  a  lord  of  a  great  hutch. 
Oh,  to  see  in  a  Csire  morning,  or  a  Sunnie  evening,  the 
Lambes  and  Rabbets  run  at  bace,  the  birds  billing,  the 
fishes  playing,  and  the  flowers  budding,  who  would  not 
leave  the  drinking  in  an  Ale-house,  the  wrangling  in  a 
didng-house,  the  Ijring  in  a  market,  and  the  cheating  in 
a  fiayre  ;  and  thinke  that  the  brightnesse  of  a  Cure  day, 
doth  put  downe  all  the  beauties  of  the  world.    But  I 
doubt  I  grow  tedious,  and  therefore  being  so  neere 
home,  I  will  intreat  3rour  patience  till  we  have  supped, 
and  only  assure  you  of  a  good  welcome,  to  supply  the 
want  of  better  cheere.    With  this  breaking  off  his  talke, 
he  tooke  me  by  the  hand  and  led  mt  into  his  house,  the 
doore  open,  as  unfearefull  of  theeves,  as  vnprovided  for 
strangers :  where  we  were  at  the  entry  saluted  with  a 
modest  smile  of  a  kind  wife,  humble  courtesies  of  most 


sweet  children,  due  reverence  of  comely  servants,  »^  « 
table  furnished  for  both  host  and  a  good  guest.  Hen 
(though  no  Inne)  yet  I  tooke  up  my  lodging,  where  with 
the  entertainement  of  much  kindnease,  having  fed  tMNh 
body  and  mind  with  sufficient  comforts,  with  doe  thaaki 
for  all  curtesies,  I  tooke  leave  of  the  whole  fiunfly  of 
whom  in  generall  I  received  kindnesae.  In  the  mnmii^ 
not  too  early,  receiving  an  extraordinary  golden  Ci:voar, 
for  a  friendly  farewell,  calling  to  mind  his  diaoouraea  of 
mistaking,  and  noting  mine  owne  crosses  in  my 
I  tooke  his  counsell  for  my  comfort,  and  with  as 
speed  as  I  could,  leaving  my  travell  turned  even 
home  againe.  And  thus  much  for  this  time  of 
traveU.  Now  what  say  you  of  yours  ?  for  I  am  sore 
have  not  lived  alwayes  at  home. 

Dor.  Oh  fine  tale,  you  were  the  best  »w<^«irfii  \gt 
that  man  of  all  other :  for,  where  you  hoped  wdl  of 
other,  you  found  the  contrary  :  but  of  him  you  thov^fat 
but  little,  and  found  much  good.  But  it  is  no  rai« 
thing :  for  a  man  may  looke  like  an  Owle,  that  iMrth 
more  wit  then  ten  Asses ;  and  a  woman  may  bride  h 
like  a  maid,  that  hath  beene  the  mother  of  many  diil* 
dren.  A  King  in  a  Play  may  be  a  begger  from  the 
stage,  and  a  dowted  shooe  may  have  a  pate  beyond  all 
the  Parish.  Oh,  take  heed  of  a  Wolfe  in  a  Lambca 
skinne,  and  talke  not  of  hawking,  till  you  have  beene  a 
Faulconer :  for  if  a  man  have  not  his  five  witts,  he  may 
be  a  foole  in  foure  of  them.  But,  lest  you  take  my 
words  for  a  Lecture,  which  may  be  more  tedious  then 
pleasing  I  will  a  little  tell  you  of  my  travell,  and  how  I 
was  taken  in  every  comer. 

LoH.  Yea  Sir,  now  you  speake  somewhat  to  the 
matter.  If  your  taking  were  like  my  mistaking,  tbe& 
perhaps  we  should  shake  hands  for  our  fortunes.  Bat 
howsoever  it  was,  I  pray  you  make  me  anqnainted  with 
it 

Dor.  I  will ;  and  first  you  shall  understand,  that  my 
first  travell  being  crosse  the  seas,  I  was  taken  short  of 
my  course,  and  by  strange  people  carried  to  a  strai^iB 
place :  where  bdng  taken  for  no  worse  then  I  was,  I 
was  used  no  better  then  I  should  be.  But  after  thai  I 
had  got  out  of  this  taking,  I  forthwith  fidl  to  devise  whh 
my  selfe,  what  course  I  should  take  for  my  comfort,  and 
fim  I  would  take  upon  me  to  be  a  Courtier,  when  I 
would  be  so  gay,  as  if  honour  attended  upon  colours : 
but  wise  men  taking  me  as  I  then  was,  but  a  fooler 
brought  me  into  such  a  taking,  that  what  with  love,  ami 
what  with  sorrow,  I  tooke  such  passions,  as  brought  nae 
to  a  weake  taking :  And  yet  I  was  taken  among  the 
best  for  an  honest  man,  and  a  wdl  meaning.  But  ia 
taking  my  courtly  course,  my  word  was  so  taken  hi 
every  comer,  and  my  name  so  taken  in  every  booke, 
that  I  grew  so  afiaid  of  takers,  that  I  durst  not  afanoei 
goe  into  any  place  for  feare  oi  taking.    And  to  thinke 
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of  the  sundry  kinds  of  taking,  it  is  strange  to  thinke 
that  any  one  should  be  taken  up  and  taken  downe  so 
many  wayes  as  I  was.    If  I  but  courted  a  wench,  I  was 
taken  for  a  wencher ;  if  I  talked  merrily,  I  was  taken  for 
a  jeaster,  if  I  looked  sadly,  I  was  taken  for  a  spie ;  if  I 
were  Uberall,  for  a  prodigall ;  if  thrifty,  for  a  snudge  ; 
if  valiant,  for  a  quanelkr  ;  if  patient,  a  coward  ;  if  rich, 
wise ;  if  poore  a  foole :  so  that  they,  who  knew  not  how 
to  take  any  thing  as  it  should  be,  tooke  me  to  be  any 
thing  that  they  would  have  me  to  be.    But  this  was  not 
enough  :  for  if  I  gave  my  word,  I  was  taken  for  a  surety ; 
if  I  brake  it,  I  was  taken  for  a  banck-rapt ;  if  I  kept  it, 
I  was  taken  for  a  siDy  fellow  ;  if  I  talked  of  a  disease.  I 
was  taken  for  a  Physitian  ;  if  of  a  case  a  Lawyer ;  if  of 
armes  a  Captaine :  if  of  religion,  at  least  a  Doctor : 
so  that  (as  I  said  before)  I  was  taken  so  many  wayes, 
that  I  knew  not  well  which  way  to  take  my  selfe.    But 
beyond  all  these,  not  onely  my  self  was  thus  taken  to  be 
this  and  that :  but  my  horse  was  taken  post,  my  purse 
was  taken  prisoner,  my  word  was  taken  hold  of ;  and 
what  was  I,  or  had  I,  but  was  either  taken  up  or  downe : 
my  horse  was  taken  up,  my  purse  was  taken  downe; 
my  word  was  taken  up,  my  mind  was  taken  downe  :  in 
briefe,  you  could  not  be  more  mistaken  in  anything, 
then  I  was  taken  for  every  thing.     But  lest  you  should 
thinke  I  should  chop  Logicke  with  you,  or  thinke  much 
of  my  breath  in  telling  a  long  tale,  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
had  like  to  have  been  taken  napping.    Going  to  an 
Ordinary  to  dinner,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
beene  with  me  at  the  taking  up  of  a  little  money,  no 
sooner  we  were  entred  into  the  house,  and  scarce  set 
downe  to  a  table,  short  above  an  houze  for  covering  to- 
wards txcppa,  but  wee  were  taken  up  for  a  rest  at 
Primero :  when  being  taken  for  a  gamester,  I  had  the 
trick  put  upon  me,  which  no  sooner  I  espied,  but  hav* 
ing  got  a  small  rest  or  two,  fsining  an  urgent  businesse, 
I  took  occasion  to  leave  off;  for  which  cause  I  was 
taken  for  a  cheater.    Which  fitting  some  of  that  place, 
who  taking  me  for  a  fine  fingreed  companion,  fell  abord 
with  me  for  assistance  and  aduice,  so  farre,  that  at  last, 
in  an  assurance  of  my  fidelitie  to  them,  and  vilkny  to 
all  the  worid  besides,  they  put  a  sum  of  money  into  my 
hands  to  goe  to  play  with.    Which  money,  I  no  sooner 
was  master  of,  but  the  wind  seruing  well,  and  I  in 
readinesse  to  bee  gone,  in  the  still  time  of  the  night, 
got  meanes  to  ship  my  selfe  for  Roane  :  where  being  a 
stranger,  I  was  to  take  what  course  I  wdl  could  for  my 
eomfort.    Where,  no  sooner  I  was  arived,  but  I  smiled 
to  thinke  how  I  had  overtooke  my  takers.    Now  coomi- 
ing  to  Roanit  and  finding  diseases  so  rife,  that  an  honest 
PMsitian  might  set  his  Apothecary  wdl  on  worke,  I 
■sade  a  shew  with  a  little  Allume  and  Copresse,  to  peiw 
•wade  such  wonders  of  my  Art  or  studie ;  that  who 
would  not  gine  me  a  good  fee  for.  a  sore  finger?    Oh. 
boaling  but  a  Whitloe  on  a  Lords  thumbe,  and  the 


crampe  in  a  Ladies  finger,  I  went  for  the  cunning  man, 
that  had  a  cture  for  all  diseases.    So  that  there  was  not 
a  yong  wench  that  would  not  have  a  child ;  a  3rocmg 
man  that  was  weake  stomaked ;  an  old  sir  that  was 
deafe  ;  nor  an  old  Grandam  blind  ;  but  would  seeke  to 
mee  for  remedie.    By  reason  whereof,  I  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  some  secrets,  that  made  me  sought  to 
£uTe  and  neere.    To  be  short,  I  was  taken  for  such  a 
Physitian,  that  I  tooke  no  little  profit  of  my  patients. 
But  least  my  skil  would  be  descryed,  and  so  my  pro- 
fession discredit[ed],  I  turned  all  my  greetings  into  gold, 
which  I  shipt  with  my  selfe  for  Anitotrfi,    But  ill  gotten, 
ill  spent,  ere  I  came  halfe  way  over  sea,  I  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  Pyrate,  who  after  hee  had  taken  my  goods, 
keept  me  in  hold  for  my  ransome  :  which  having  payed, 
and  gotten  away,  take  me  ever  after  that  what  they 
would,  I  would  take  no  profession  upon  mee,  but  taking 
the  world  as  I  could,  I  would  thinke  to  use  it  as  I  had 
reason.    And  thus  much  for  my  two  first  takings.    Now 
recovering  my  losses  as  well  as  my  wits  and  fortune 
would  give  me  leave,  I  began  to  take  an  humour  of 
love,  and  by  a  little  eloquence,  and  fine  dissimulation, 
to  goe  about  (as  I  tooke  her)  a  creature  of  more  beautie 
then  wit,  and  talke  then  honesty.    To  bee  short,  shee 
was  of  the  doubtftill-gender,  the  common  of  two  or  three 
scores,  or  hundreds,  I  know  not  whether.    Now  this 
idle-times  mistresse  I  would  have  a  kind  bout  withall,  to 
see  if  my  wit  could  heipe  my  purse  in  going  beyond  the 
wiles  of  a  woman :  but  white  I  stood  gasing  on  her 
leering-eyes,  she  so  stole  away  my  heart  with  a  vaine 
affection,  that  to  tell  you  troth,  I  was  taken  in  love,  and 
that  so  fisst,  as  that  to  take  hold  of  her  Idndnesse,  she 
tooke  hold  of  my  cost    For  if  she  but  spake  of  that  she 
liked,  if  my  purse  could  purchase  it,  she  was  sure  to 
haue  it :  so  that  in  a  little  time,  she  tooke  my  kindnesse 
so  kindly,  that  I  was  counted  the  kindest  man  (I  will  not 
say  foole)  in  the  world.    Oh,  I  was  not  onely  so  taken, 
but  so  overtaken  with  this  taking-mistresse  that  she 
brought  me  into  such  a  taking,  as  is  scarce  worth  talk- 
ing of.    Oh,  mine  eyes  were  so  taken  with  beauty,  my 
heart  with  vanity,  my  wits  with  fcXtft  and  my  purse 
with  prodigality ;  that  had  I  not  the  sooner  left  this 
Taker,  I  had  left  nothing  for  taking.    Now  sir,  being 
thus  weary  of  my  love-taking,  or  my  taking  lover,  I 
began  to  bethinke  me  what   course   I  were  best  to 
take  for  my  comfort :  when  finding  many  malidous 
people,  that  could  not  live  quietly  with  their  neigh- 
bours, spend  much  money  to  little  purpose,  and  so  fed 
the  Lawyers  with  fees,  that  they  Idt  their  purses  with 
money :  I  htgui  to  thinke,  that  a  little  study  in  the  Law, 
would  gaine  much  good  in  a  common-wealth.    Where- 
vpon,  without  much  circumstance  I  got  me  into  the 
formall  outskle  of  a  ioUy  fellow ;  and  for  the  better 
countenance  to  my  credit  furnished  my  study  with  more 
bookes,  then  I  had  either  time  to  read,  or  wit  to  under- 
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stand.    When  hatiing  gotten  aoquaintanoe  with  some 
setters  for  Clients,  nibbing  over  my  poore  FYench,  having 
Liitliiom  before  me,  and  a  booke  of  notes,  I  know  not  of 
whose  writing,  I  would  set  on  such  a  counselling  coun- 
tenance, as  if  I  had  beene  at  the  barre  before  I  knew  the 
hall :  when,  what  with  a  multitude  of  Clients  and  golden 
fees,  I  made  such  a  gaine  of  my  dissembling,  that  neere 
a  Lawyer  of  my  standing,  but  I  carried  it  deane  from 
him,  man  and  matter  and  all.    In  which  pritty  thriving 
course,  I  had  not  continued  long,  but  that  bdng  found 
by  my  learning  unfit  to  pleade  for  a  blacke-pudding,  I 
was  taken  for  a  petty-fogger,  and  not  so  good  as  a  poore 
Clarke  ;  so  that  my  condition  being  found  to  be  but  a 
practiser  with  cunning,  to  trouble  the  quiet  of  honest 
people,  for  feare  of  being  turned  over  the  barre,  I  was 
fiiine  to  tume  my  compasse  to  another  course.    But  to 
tell  ]rou,  during  the  time  of  my  profession,  how  honest  a 
man  I  was  taken  among  knaues,  and  how  contrary 
among  honest  men,  I  would  be  loth  to  have  notice 
taken  :  for  indeede  I  was  rather  a  bench-wfaistler,  then  a 
bencher ;  and  more  meete  (for  my  good  conscience)  to 
be  arraigned  at  the  barre,  then  to  plead  at  a  barre.    But 
as  I  said  before  lest  I  should  be  taken  for  that  I  truely 
was,  I  left  that  course,  and  tooke  another  Inuention  by 
the  backe.    I  got  me  into  a  Countrey  where  I  was  un- 
knowne,  and  there  hoping  that  men  that  sought  to  win 
heaven  by  their  good  deedes,  would  surely  enrich  me 
with  their  charitie :  I  b^gan  to  counterfeit  a  diseased 
creature,  and  seeming  with  the  ruefull  countenance  that 
I  framed  for  the  purpose,  I  would  so  move  the  hearts, 
and  picke  the  purses  of  kind  people,  that  I  doubted  not 
in  time  to  grow  a  wealthy  beggv.     And  with  this 
inuention  I  went  forward,  till,  after  I  had  so  long  fol- 
lowed my  profession,  that  my  benefactors  grew  weary  of 
their  liberalitie :  it  fell  out  by  good,  or  ill  hap  rather, 
that  I  chanced  to  beg  of  a  very  neate  and  handsome 
man,  who  seemed  by  his  mild  eye  to  have  a  heart  piti- 
ftill  to  the  distressed.    But  heemore  cunnfaig  to  pry  into 
the  knauery  of  my  dissembling,  then  to  cure  me  of  my 
disease,  if  I  had  had  any,  asked  me  of  my  paine,  and 
how  I  had  beene  diseased.    Which,  when  I  had  untruly 
told  him,  hee  willed  me  to  come  home  to  him,  and  he 
would  undertake  to  heale  me.    Oh  how  glad  I  seemed 
of  his  kindnesse,  and  promised  to  waite  upon  him,  with 
many  humble  thankes.     But  fearing  this  my  undertaker 
sbonkl  so  overtake  me  in  taking  mee  napphig  in  my 
knavery,  I  fairely  took  my  way  out  of  the  towne,  and 
never  came  within  the  gates  after.    Thus  was  I  almost 
overtaken  with  a  water,  before  I  had  made  my  fire  bume 
halfe  kindly.    To  be  short,  if  I  should  tell  you  all  the 
courses  that  I  have  taken,  and  how  I  have  beene  taken 
in  every  of  them,  I  should  make  you  thinke  all  your  mis- 
taking but  a  trifle  in  comparison  of  many  a  miaenUde 
taking,  that  I  have  beene  in. 


Lor.  Why  man,  so  long  as  you  never  tooke  any 
course  so  farre  out  of  compasse,  but  you  could  gue«e 
whereabouts  you  were ;  nor  ever  went  so  £uTe  any  way, 
but  you  could  find  the  way  home  againe :  let  us  take 
hands  together  like  good  friends  and  take  all  wdl  that 
hath  hit  well,  and  warning  by  that  hath  frdne  amiste,  to 
follow  such  a  folly  any  ftnther. 

Dor.  You  say  weU,  but  yet  ere  I  make  a  full  end,  I 
will  tell  you  how  kindly  I  was  entertained  in  a  place,  that 
by  chance  I  tooke  up  for  my  lodging,  vrhere  being  taken 
as  indeede  I  was,  a  man  of  more  honestie  then  wit,  and 
kindnesse  then  wealth :  after  good  cheere  and  welcome, 
the  good  man  of  the  house  taking  me  aside,  began  to 
reade  me  this  honest  lesson :  my  friend  quoth  he,  for 
that  I  take  you  for  a  man  of  that  good  disposition,  that 
will  take  any  thing  well  that  is  well  meant,  let  me  tdl 
you,  there  be  many  men  in  the  world,  that  with  mis- 
taking the  right  course  of  discretion,  run  such  wild 
courses  as  bring  many  of  them  into  pitifuU  takings.  Som 
no  sooner  come  into  their  land  but  they  take  up  their 
rents  afore  the  day,  so  long  that  they  are  ready  to  make 
a  new  taking  for  an  old  matter :  other  take  money  for 
leases,  ere  they  know  the  value  of  their  lands :  other  take 
money  for  thdr  lands,  ere  they  well  know  the  Summary 
of  their  rents.  All  these  are  commonly  taken  prisoners, 
either  with  the  heart-ach  for  want  of  money ;  or  the 
head-ach  for  want  of  wit  And,  for  many  of  them,  they 
are  taken  either  with  the  beggar,  the  theefe,  the  cheater, 
or  the  foole.  Some  when  they  have  nothing  to  take  to, 
will  take  a  wife  to  helpe  forward  a  mischiefe,  or  mend  an 
ill  matter,  but  such  a  one  may  hap  to  take  a  wrong  sow 
by  the  eare,  that  may,  bite  him  by  the  fingers  for  his 
labour :  another  perhaps  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  Phisi- 
tian,  or  a  Surgeon,  and  with  a  pill  and  a  plaster,  makes 
profession  of  great  wonders.  Now  he  with  taking  upon 
him  much  skill,  takes  much  money,  and  though  for  want 
of  knowledge,  or  through  crafty  villany,  hee  is  determined 
to  make  a  gaine  of  his  patient,  hee  will  one  day  give  him 
ease,  and  another  day  torment,  as  he  finds  the  nature  of 
his  purse,  in  stead  of  his  pulses.  Now,  is  it  not  pittie, 
but  that  such  a  horse-leech  were  taken  and  hanged,  and 
to  make  a  gaine  of  griefe,  will  bring  any  Christian  into 
such  a  taking? 

Lor.  O  Lord,  is  it  possible,  that  there  is  any  such 
creature  in  the  world,  that  by  so  divdish  a  nature  will 
shew  himselfe  sudi  a  dog? 

Dor.  Too  many,  but  give  me  leave  a  little.  Some 
take  upon  them  to  be  Divines,  which  onely  make  the 
name  of  God  a  doke  for  their  knavery  :  But  these  may 
rather  be  called  lurch-men  then  Church-men,  who  aa 
they  are  not  troubled  with  much  learning,  so  they  have 
no  more  honesty,  then  they  may  well  away  withall.  But 
these  who  take  deven  for  tenths,  and  yet  can  scarce 
reade  any  other  names,  then  are  written  in  their  Easter- 
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bookes,  is  it  not  pttty,  but  their  places  were  taken  away 
from  them,  and  given  to  them  that  could  and  would  take 
more  carefull  paines  in  them  ? 

Lor.  I  take  it  so  :  but  there  is  such  strange  takings. 
and  takers  in  the  world,  that,  if  God  did  not  take  the 
more  mercy  on  them,  surely  the  devill  would  take  away 
a  great  many  of  them  :  but  let  them  go. 

Dor.  There  are  others  that  will  take  upon  them  to 
be  Lawyers  :  and  these  having  scarce  read  a  line  of 
Littleton,  onely  acquainted  with  a  common  case,  either 
in  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  gender,  will  set  a  solemne 
countenance  upon  the  matter,  and  taking  money  enough 
for  fees,  will  bring  poore  clients  into  such  a  taking,  that, 
if  they  perceive  not  the  sooner,  how  they  are  taken  with 
the  foole,  they  will  feele  themselues  too  late  to  be  taken 
with  the  b^;ger.  Now  these  kind  of  injurious  privy  pro- 
fessors of  the  Law  will  take  of  all  hands  in  all  matters, 
and  when  they  are  taken  napping  with  the  matter,  they 
take  small  hearts  griefe  at  any  punishment  that  doth 
befall  them.  Now,  is  it  not  pitty  that  such  petty  foggers, 
as  will  pry  into  mens  titles,  pleade  on  both  sides,  and 
take  all  they  can  come  by,  were  not  taken  from  the  barre, 
and  barred  for  ever  oomming  more  at  a  barre? 

Lor.  Yea,  methinkes  it  is  a  great  scandaU  to  the  Law, 
that  such  an  offender  of  the  Law,  as  so  abaseth  the  Law, 
should  not  be  more  sharpely  punished  by  the  Law. 

Dor.  You  say  well,  but  let  me  tell  you  a  little  more 
of  takers.  There  are  other,  that  if  they  can  write  Item 
for  a  yard  of  Satten,  a  halfe  elle  and  quarter  of  Taffety. 
fold  up  a  piece  of  Grogeram,  aske  what  lacke  you,  and 
sell  an  elle  of  Siprous,  why  he  takes  himselfe  to  be  a 
Merchant,  and  that  of  no  meane  account  in  his  parish. 
But  let  him  be,  if  he  can  make  a  gaine  of  a  countenance, 
he  is  worthy  to  live  by  his  wit  :  but  if  he  can  take  up 
wares  or  money  u{)on  dayes,  not  caring  for  the  payment, 
till  he  have  inriched  himselfe  with  other  mens  goods, 
and  upon  a  suddaine  take  Lud-gate,  and  pay  them  with 
the  Banck-rupt ;  is  it  not  pitty  but  that  he  who  so 
abuseth  the  credit  of  a  Merchant,  should  be  banished 
for  ever  comming  more  into  the  dty? 

LoR.  Alas,  if  a  poore  Gentleman  breake  day,  in  the 
payment  of  fourty  shillings,  the  Sergeants  wiU  take  him 
prisoner,  and  all  the  towne  will  take  him  for  a  shifter  : 
but  God  blesse  me  out  of  such  takings. 

Dor.  Well,  there  are  so  many  ill  takers,  that  it  is 
pitty  there  are  no  better  orders  taken  with  them,  but  let 
them  goe.  Now  there  are  some  that  take  all  that  comes, 
till  being  taken  napping,  the  hangman  taketh  order  with 
their  clothes.  Other  take  another  mans  wife  for  their 
owne,  that  being  taken  with  the  matter,  either  fall  into 
a  pittifiill  taking  for  their  knavery,  or  make  their  purses 
take  order  for  their  delivery.  All  these,  with  many  more, 
are  vricked  courses  to  be  taken.  But  to  leaue  all 
occasions  of  ill  taking :  take  a  good  course,  serue  God, 


take  a  bit  at  home,  rather  then  a  banquet  abroad,  and 
water  of  thine  owne,  then  wine  of  anothers :  take  account 
with  thine  estate  for  the  defraying  of  thy  charge,  take  no 
rent  before  the  day.  take  no  counsell  with  the  wicked, 
take  no  pleasure  in  vanity,  lest  when  thou  want  that  is 
necessary,  you  receive  comfort  with  sorrow,  or  despaire 
in  misery :  take  not  a  wife  without  wealth,  for  it  will 
helpe  to  hold  love ;  nor  without  wit,  for  there  is  no 
plague  to  a  foole,  nor  without  grace,  for  it  is  a  hell  to 
be  jealous  ;  nor  without  beauty,  for  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  deformity  ;  nor  without  education,  for  a  slut  will  be 
noysome.  and  a  novice  idle  ;  take  her  not  too  old  for 
conscience  sake,  nor  too  yong  for  thrifts  sake ;  take 
knowledge  of  her,  ere  you  love  her,  lest  if  you  be  mis- 
taken, you  were  better  to  be  without  her.  And  last  of 
all.  take  heed  of  a  Whore,  a  paire  of  Dice,  a  Parasite,  a 
Pandor,  a  Cheater,  a  Flatterer,  and  a  Promooter.  Take 
a  Courtier  for  a  fine  man,  a  Lawyer  for  a  wise  man,  a 
Souldier  for  a  valiant,  a  Divine  for  a  learned  man,  a 
Merchant  for  a  rich  man,  a  Qovme  for  a  painefiill  man, 
and  a  b^ger  fore  a  poore  man :  but  for  an  honest  man, 
take  him  as  you  find  him,  in  what  estate  so  ever  he  be : 
If  he  be  in  a  great  one,  give  him  honour  ;  if  in  a  meane 
one  give  him  praise.  Now  if  you  find  Wealth,  Valour, 
Wisedome,  Learning,  Labour,  and  Honesty,  all  in  one 
man  ;  note  him  for  a  rare  man,  and  take  him  for  the 
best  man.  But,  because  in  many  it  falleth  out,  that 
Wealth  causeth  Pride ;  Wit,  cunning :  Learning,  pollicy ; 
Valour,  discord  ;  Paines,  griefe ;  and  Poverty,  misery : 
take  good  notice  of  every  man  you  have  to  deale  withall, 
and  have  to  doe  with  as  few  as  you  can.  And  for  an 
end.  if  a  good  occasion  may  be  taken,  slip  it  not ;  if  a 
good  gift  may  be  taken,  refiise  it  not :  and  if  you  have 
taken  a  good  course  leave  it  not.  Take  God  for  thy 
chiefe  good,  thy  wit  for  thy  seruant.  thy  wife  for  thy  com- 
panion, and  thy  children  for  thy  comfort :  and  what  thou 
hast,  take  patiently  and  thankfully.  So  shalt  thou  be 
sure,  at  the  count-taking  of  all  the  world,  thou  shalt  be 
taken  into  the  joyes  everlasting.  This  rule  was  I  taught 
to  take  by  them,  whom  I  justly  tooke,  and  truly  found 
my  good  friends.  So  my  good  frind,  for  that  I  take  a 
gesse  of  a  gratious  disposition  in  you,  that  you  will  not 
take  scome  of  a  small  gift  of  a  poore  friend  :  let  me 
intreate  you  to  take  your  supper  and  lodging  upon  my 
charge,  and  this  piece  of  gold  towards  the  defrajring  of 
your  further  charges.  Thus  when  I  had  thankefully 
taken  his  kind  offer,  and  fiuther  had  well  taken  to 
memory  his  good  admonitions,  I  tooke  my  leave  of  him, 
and  according  to  his  counsell  tooke  my  way  home  againe : 
where,  how  happy  I  should  hold  my  selfe  to  enjoy 
yoiu-  company,  I  shall  make  you  know  by  that  3roa 
find. 

LoR.    Oh  Sir,  you  have  got  the  start  of  mee,  it  was 
the  sute  I  meant  to  have  made  to  you  :  but  since  it  is 
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your  fortune  to  be  before  mee,  I  am  at  your  will  to  bee 
disposed. 

Dor.  Sir,  complements  are  so  common,  that  they  be 
of  small  account,  and  therefore  I  will  say  but  this :  Chuse 
your  owne  time,  and  make  your  owne  welcome. 

Lor.  If  I  can  requite  3rou,  I  will  not  forget  you,  and 
let  this  suffice  you :  shortly  I  hope  to  see  you,  I  will 
alwayes  love  you,  and  wish  I  could  ever  be  vrith  you. 

Dor.    What?  shall  we  have  old  Adverbs?    As  in 


absence  you  may  see  me,  so  in  silence  you  may  baas 
mee?  I  pray  you  beare  mee  company  home,  and  I  will 
bring  you  halfe  way  badce  againe. 

Lor.  Indeede  figures  are  good  among  ciphers :  bat 
honest  minds  have  plaine  tongues,  and  therefore  not  to 
detract  time,  I  am  at  your  discretion. 

Dor.    I  thanke  you ;  Let  us  goe. 

FINIS. 
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Page  4.  To  thr  Reader,  L  3,  *  cousin,* 
cheat :  I  xo,  '  list '  =  chooses. 


cosen. 


P.  5,  coL  1,  1.  7,  •  tfJ  Uevt,*  i.e.  as  lief,  as  willingly : 
col.  2,  1.  aa,  '  Bmon-a-venturt, — see  Index  of  Names  for 
other  occurrences  of  thb  ship. 

P.  6,  col.  I,  L  5.  '  maiUd '  =  toiled  :  1.  9  (from  bot- 
tom). '  as  it  were '  =  perhaps  :  L  5  {itid.),  *  scot-free '  s 
free  frx>m  'scot,'  untaxed:  col.  a,  L  ax,  '  jpnoate*  ss  b. 
coin  worth  fourpence,  a  small  sum  of  money :  1.  34, 
'^ed'  =  parti-coloured  :  1.  X7  (from  bottom),  '  not  a 
chimney  that  smokes  : '  Parkes  in  his  '  Curtaine-Drawer ' 
(x6i2)  has  many  hits  on  those  who  were  inhospitable, 
e.j^.  '  Then  [in  the  good  old  times]  Noblemens  chimneys 
vsed  to  smoake  and  not  their  noses,'  (p.  xa)— and  so 
trenchantly  throughout  (reproduced  in  Grosart's  '  Occa^ 
sional  Issues  of  Unique  or  Extremely  Rare  Books  in 
Early  English  Uteratiffe') :  L  z6  (from  bottom) :  see 
our  Memorial-Introduction  for  a  curious  early  account 
of  Mock-Beggar  Hall :  L  X3  (from  bottom), '  table-hook  .•* 
a  book  with  leaves  of  vellum,  or  ivory  or  wood  or  slate, 
for  recording  memoranda.  Earlier  in  Hamlet  (ii  a), 
'  if  I  had  played  the  desk  or  table-book,'  and  in  VTmter's 
Tale,  'Table-book,  ballad,  knife'  (iv.  3).  Later,  'Yes, 
sir,  and  would  have  prick'd  such  an  impression  of  mine 
besides  in  her  table-book ;  heaven  bless  the  gentle-woman, 
she's  a  fair  one.*    (Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678.) 

P.  7,  coL  X,  L  7,  *bord,'  1.  xx,  *ahoord:'  A  quotation 
from  George  Herbert  and  our  relative  note  will  make 
this  clear : 

'  Affect  in  things  about  thee  deanlinesse 
That  all  may  gladly  board  thee,  as  a  flowre : ' 

'  French,  aborxUr,  to  go  or  come  side  by  side  with : 
hence  it  has  the  same  etymology  and  meaning  as  accost 
(accoast.  Ft.  coste  or  c6te) :  "  accost  her  or  frxmt  her. 


board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her."  (Twelfth  Night,  i.  3.) 
As  a  resulting  sense,  the  French  akorder  also  means  to 
become  famOiar  with  (Cotgrave).'— Aldine  edn.  pp.  33-4 : 
I  a7,'>ai[^i/'sfreight :  L  31,  '/tx's&ith  :  coL  a,  L  4 
(from  bottom),  *good  cheape*  »  very  cheap :  So  again 
Herbert  :— 

*  Hard  things  are  glorious,  easie  things  good  cheap ' 

=  pass  at  a  cheap  or  less  rate  ;  are  bon  marchi  (as  be- 
fore, p.  154). 

P.  8,  coL  X,  L  13  (from  bottom),  *  Bridewell'  s  pri- 
son so  named  :  coL  a.  L  14,  '  handrfasted*  =  close-fisted« 
niggardly  :  1.  96,  '  comer<ap  *  =s  College  cap  ?  L  la 
(&t>m  bottom),  '  Comericke'  =  idle  'comer'  place?  see 
Glossarial  Index,  s.v,  :  L  9  (ibid.),  *  copping*  =  taking 
off  the  cap,  salutation  :  L  5  {ibicL),  *  Banes*  =  ban  or 
banns  :  so  Herbert : — 

'  May  yet  forbid  the  banes  and  bKss.* — 

(Aldine  edn.  p.  960b) 

1.  4  (ibid.),  *pyed'  =  parti-coloured,  as  before. 

P.  9,  coL  T.  L  5, '  Conjurer '  =  the  vulgar  impostor  who 
haunts  Fairs,  etc.,  a  juggler:  L  la,  *  Sir  Jenkin  :*  'Sir' 
long  preceded  '  Reverend '  as  the  prefix  for  a  clergyman : 
'Jenkin'  slyly  intimates  this  parson  was  a  Welshman  : 
1.  13,  '  ierkin  *  =  upper  doublet,  with  skirts  :  1.  14,  '  close 
breeckes '  s=  tight-fitting  as  distinguished  from  the  loose 
or  '  bag '  kind :  L  X5,  ' courser'  s  coarser  :  col.  a,  1.  19, 
* bekolding' =  wader  obligation:  see  Glossarial-Index, 
s.v.:  L  35,  'ligkt*=hi,  alighted:  L  39,  *  taking' ^ 
condition. 

P.  10,  coL  X,  1,  X4  (from  bottom),  'bace*  ^base—^ 
sportive  game  :  col,  a,  L  23,  */rom '  s  avray  from  or  off. 

P.  XX,  coL  X,  L  6,  *snudge'  =  mean,  sneaking  fellow : 
1.  34,  *Primero:*  I  give  the  following  note  from  my 
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Aldine  edllioa  oT  Herticn,  u  before  :  •fullfirr  priatt' 
ij.Jerdui,  L  la  :  'Ai  loggeited  inthe  place  la  onrcdJtioD 
of  Deu  Doone.  Satire  ii..  lo  "  puU,  li  lo  dnw  Iroiii  the 
pack "  (VoL  L  p.  aa. )  Nam  b  of  this  opinion,  fouDd- 
ing  oa  a  paaage  In  Beaiunonl  and  Fletchs'i  "  Menu. 
Tbomai,"  tv.  9.  He  li  doubtful  under  "  Prima,"  but 
under  "Sal"  axpreuei  himielf  at  above  ;  and  10  hli 
quolatloo  we  add  from  "The  Cburcb  Militant,"  L  135, 
"  To  thlt  gmt  kxtcrie,  and  all  would  pull,"  wbere  "pull" 
ii  nmilartf  uied  for  diswlng  one  al  haurd  from  a 
numbo'.'  I  repeat  here  our  note  in  Donne,  ai  mfra  ; 
'Stephen'*  MS.  reads  "ai  men  pnlling  for  prime." 
"  Prime,"  In  primero.  Is  ■  winning  hand  of  difleraot  mlU 
[witb  pmbablj  certain  Umltalions  ai  to  tbe  numben  of 
Ibc  cardi,  snce  lliere  were  diSereni  primei,]  ditfarenl  lo 
■od  of  Iowa-  vkIuc  than  a.  Suib  or  hand  of  [ronrj  cards 
of  lbs  Hme  nit.  The  game  ii  not  onlinowTi ;  but  from 
Bich  Dotloei  aa  we  have,  il  would  leem  that  one  could 
■land  on  their  hands,  or,  as  in  tajti  and  otbar  garnet, 
diaotrd  and  take  In  other*  {ace  Nares,  i.f.)' — (pp.  3^4-5). 
L  39,  'jiMgrud'  =  lingered,  our  lighl-fingered,  ■.<.  pldt- 


I.  ] 


I  (from  bottom),  •  Spamt'—na.  Rouen^  1.  4  {Hid.) 


P.  13.  col.  1,13,'  LiHUUm  '  =  tit  gnu  Ijtw-book  : 
1. 104  ■JmcA-fiiAiW&r'  =  idlerln  the  Court :  kc  Gknnirial- 
Index,  I.f;..'  col.  a,  L  j  (from  bottom)  'lurrh-miii:' 
lureho',  lis  glutton  :  seeGlosaiial-Indei,  i.v. :  Usilinc. 
'  Eaitir4<Mka '  =  Prayer-books  ? 

P.  13.  col.  I,  1.  09,  ■  Tafity  =  a  kind  of  thin  silk  : 
1.  30,  '  Gngtram '  or  gragrain  or  Erogeran— «  kind  of 
coarse  tafiely  :  L  31,  '  Sifroui '  =  Cyprus— a  thin  iranv 
parent  black  stuff,  crape  used  In  mourning.     Used  by 


L  41,  'irtaki  iay'  =  [ail  lo  meet  bill  on  the- day 'ii  is 
due:  L  43,  'jAijIrr' =  unsettled  :  col.  a,  1.  ao,  •faiH4- 
Jull '  =  painstaking,  as  under  old  portraits  we  read  10 
and  so  was  a  'painful'  preacher  :  I.  ar,'_/&n'— may  be 
a  misprint  for  '  for '  or  may  be  =  before. 


P.  14,  coL  1,  L  9,  'Advirh'—qa. 
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NOTE. 

This  '  Dialogue '  is  among  the  very  rarest  of  Breton^s  books.  We 
have  the  privilege  of  a  fine  copy.  Another  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
4to,  pp.  38.  See  Memorial-Introduction  on  Breton's  travels  and  know- 
ledge of  Italian,  etc.- 
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TO     THE     RIGHT 

Worshipful!  the  louer  of  all  good  spirites,  and  nourisher  of  all  good  studies, 
lohn  Linewrayy  Esquier  Master  Surueior  generall  of  all  her  Maiesties 
Ordinace  Nicholas  Breton  wisheth  the  merits  of  much  worthinesse  on 
earth,  and  the  ioyes  of  heauen  hereafter. 


|Ir,  it  is  a  custom  among  the  best  minds,  to  cal  their  thoughts  daily  to  account,  to  whom  and  in  what  they  are 
beholding,  which  considered,  they  &II  next  to  the  endeuour  of  desert,  and  last  of  all  into  a  hate  of  them- 
selues,  if  they  performe  not  something,  wherein  they  are  scene  to  be  themselues :  now,  finding  my  selfe  so 
'much  boimd  to  your  vndeserued  iauours,  that  I  cannot  auoid  Ingratitude,  to  bury  them  in  obliuion,  I  haue 
awaked  my  dull  spirit  to  salute  your  kindnesse,  with  this  token  of  my  loue  :  wherein  you  shall  finde  a  matter  of  more 
worth  then  I  am  worthy  to  meddle  with  handled  in  Dialogue-wise,  betwixt  three  Philosophers :  in  which,  vnder  the 
Title  of  the  Dignitie  or  Indignitie  of  Man,  are  discoursed  many  necessary  points  to  be  considered  of,  as  well  for  the 
outward  as  the  inward  parts  ;  wherein  it  may  be  you  shall  finde  pleasant  wittes  speake  to  some  purpose,  no  Machauilian 
pollicies,  nor  yet  idle  £ed>les,  no  straunge  Riddles,  nor  vaine  libelling  ballades,  but  quicke  spirits  whetting  their  braines, 
to  shewe  the  edge  of  their  inuentions :  and  not  to  be  tedious  in  my  Prefiioe  before  you  come  to  the  matter,  you  shall 
finde  in  summe,  that  true  worth,  wherin  lieth  the  whole  matter,  that  only  maketh  the  worthie  or  vnworthie  man,  and 
the  due  glorie  vnto  God,  who  is  only  worthie  of  all  honour,  and  of  all  men :  the  greatest  part  of  this  booke  was  in 
Italian,  dedicated  to  a  man  of  much  esteeme,  in  the  Dukedome  of  Florence,  and  this  booke  in  this  our  Language,  I  haue 
thought  good  here  in  England,  to  present  to  your  worthinesse.  of  a  better  worke,  in  this  her  Maiesties  Royall  Tower 
of  London :  in  which,  as  by  jrour  continuall  tranels  in  your  place,  you  doubtlesse  deserue  no  lesse  gracious  regarde  of 
the  greatest,  then  account  with  the  wisest ;  so  would  I  be  glad  by  the  due  fruite  of  my  thankiiilnesse,  of  your  selfe.  and 
men  of  your  worth,  to  be  worthily  thought  honest.  In  assured  hope  whereof  leaning  my  booke  to  your  kinde  accepta- 
tion, and  my  loue  to  your  like  account,  I  rest. 

Yours  affiectionaiely 

to  eommaund 

NicH.  Breton. 


:<:  •:♦  •  >:5c  -;♦  •  >:vc:  <♦.-  > 'jc; 


>.v<;  -  ♦■ 


Co  t)^e  BeaDer. 


|Y  your  patience  gentle  Reader,  giue  mee  leaue 
to  laie  before  your  eyes,  a  discourse  vpon 
the  Dignitie.  or  Indignitie  of  Man,  handled 
in  the  maner  of  a  Dialogue,  by  two  or  three 
conceited  companions :  that  though  they  were  no  great 
Graduates,  yet  it  seemed  by  that  they  spake,  they  vnder- 
stood  what  they  learned  ;  and  though  they  exceed  not  in 
their  knowledge,  yet  they  went  not  to  schoole  for  nothing : 
two  of  them  it  should  seeme  were  younger  then  the  third, 
who,  in  his  sullaine  humour  vsed  speech  that  might  giue 
cause  of  mirth ;  how  euer  they  disagreed  in  their  opinions 
touching  the  matter  they  had  in  talke,  yet  they  parted. 


and  lined  such  friends,  as  made  good  vse  each  of  others 
company.  So  would  I  wish  it  to  be  with  you  that  reade, 
what  euer  ]rou  thinke  of  my  writing,  yet  so  to  conceiue 
of  my  labour,  that  being  not  disdainfully  spoken  of  in 
this,  it  may  be  better  imployed  hereafter :  but  least  I 
should  begge  a  liking  of  that  which  may  seeme  not  worth 
•the  looking  on,  I  will  leaue  my  worke  to  the  worlds 
courtesie,  and  my  good  wil  to  my  friends  kindnesse  : 
and  so  rest  to  euery  one  as  I  haue  reason, 


A/riende, 


Nicho.  Breton. 


A     Dialogue     between     three 

conceited  companions  :  DinarcOy  Antonio^ 

and  Meandroj  vpon  the  Dignitie  or 

Indignitie  of  Man. 


Antonio. 
|Y  good  friend,  well  ouertaken. 
Dinar.    That  is  as  it  falles  out. 
Anto.    Why  ?  I  speak  out  of  a  good  mind, 
that  hoped  to  meete  with  no  other. 

Dinar.  Nay,  your  wordes  may  seeme  to  be  good, 
but  your  minde  is  knowne  to  your  selfe. 

Anto.    So  it  may  bee  to  you,  if  it  please  you. 

Dinar.    But  what  shall  I  get  by  it  ? 

Anto.  No  hurt,  if  you  mistake  not  yovix  selfe :  But 
why  do  you  growe  into  this  humour  ?  If  ]rou  desire  to 
be  soUitary,  let  not  me  be  troublesome.  God  be  with 
you. 

Dinar.  Nay  soft,  I  loue  you  too  well  to  let  you  passe 
with  your  impatience  :  and  therefore  temper  your  wittes, 
your  waike  will  be  the  better :  but  tell  me  what  you 
would  say,  if  you  could  speake  ? 

Anto.  I  would  say  that  I  neuer  heard  any  man  speake 
as  you  doo :  but  I  would  you  would  sprake  to  some 
better  purpose. 

Dinar,    Vanitie,  vanitie,  and  all  is  vanitie. 

Anto.    What  of  that  ? 

Din.  Why,  when  all  is  nothing,  to  what  purpose  is 
any  thing  ? 

Anto.    Then  leaue  the  world,  and  speake  of  God. 

Dinar.  O  leaue  that  to  the  Angels,  for  men  are 
become  such  diuels,  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  thinke 
vpon  the  name  of  God. 

Anto.  Oh  those  be  Atheists,  auengeance  on  them  : 
but  surely  there  are  some  good  creatures  on  y«  earth 
that  sincerely  honor  God. 

Dinar.    But  are  they  not  beggers  most  of  them  ? 


Anto.  Such  baggers  are  rich  men,  which  in  Grace 
haue  a  great  possession. 

Dinar.  Yea,  but  that  Grace  hath  litle  grace  in  this 
world. 

Anto.  No  matter,  for  there  wil  one  day  be  a  chaunge, 
when  the  goats  wil  be  seuered  from  the  sheepe,  and 
then  Conscience  will  be  somewhat  in  account. 

Dinar.  You  speake  of  a  great  while  hence,  but  there 
are  many  things  to  be  done  before  that  day. 

Anto.    And  yet  it  may  come  ere  it  be  looked  for. 

Dinar.  True,  but  that  is  either  not  beleued,  or  litle 
thought  on  :  but  a  litle  by  the  way,  if  your  haste  be  not 
the  greater,  wil  jrou  stale  a  while  with  me,  and  sit  downe 
by  this  (aire  spring?  for  I  am  not  young,  and  old  men 
must  haue  baites,  if  their  ioumies  be  figure. 

Anto.  I  will  either  stale  or  goe  with  you  with  all  my 
heart,  for  my  businesse  is  not  such  as  can  draw  me  from 
your  company  :  but  looke  you  who  conuneth  out  of  the 
wood,  ouer  the  style,  making  towards  vs. 

Dinar.     It  is  Meandro,  seeme  not  to  see  him. 

Mean.  Gentlemen,  ye  are  well  met  this  faire  morn- 
ing :  here  are  two  sweete  Fountaines,  one  of  cleare 
water,  and  an  other  of  cleare  wit. 

Dinar.    What,  shall  we  haue  a  pkiy  ? 

Anto.    Why  Sir? 

Di.  Why,  doo  not  you  heare  the  Farasite  begin  the 
Prologue? 

Me.  Oh  Sir,  good  words,  you  know  I  am  no  capper 
nor  curtsie  man,  and  therefore  if  I  were  deceiued,  I  am 
sorrie  for  my  opinion. 

Dinar.  Why  you  know,  water  may  be  fowle,  and 
wit  foolish  :  and  therfore  wash  your  hands  ere  you 
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know  the  one,  and  call  your  tboughti  together,  before 
you  iudge  of  the  other. 

Mean.  Indeed  Sir,  you  do  well  to  teach  children  how 
to  reade,  but  he  that  is  entred  in  his  Primer,  needs  no 
helpe  in  his  A. B.C. 

Dinar.  Indeed  an  olde  foole  is  no  babe,  and  yet 
bleare  eyes  may  haue  a  blinde  sight. 

Mean.  It  may  be  a  principle  among  Spittle-men,  but 
sounde  limbes  neede  no  Surgeon :  but  jret  for  your 
good  words  I  thanke  you,  and  as  I  can,  I  will  requite 
you.  But  leauing  this  crosse  kinde  of  carding,  I  pray 
you  let  vs  fall  to  some  Curer  play,  that  Signicr  Antonio 
may  haue  a  part,  and  not  stand  like  a  Torch-bearer. 

Dinar.  Why  deuise  what  you  will,  that  may  not 
loose  time,  and  you  shall  soone  trie  my  cunning. 

Mean.    Why  Sir,  shall  we  speake  <^  loue  ? 

Di.  Oh  the  vainest  thing  of  the  world,  which  is 
either  mistaken,  or  vnknowne,  or  at  least  if  there  be  any, 
it  liueth  in  the  heauens,  where  the  world  cannot  come 
at  it :  what  say  you  Antonio  t 

An.  Truly  I  haue  no  pleasure  to  loose  time  in  idle- 
nesse,  for  either  as  you  said,  in  the  world  it  is  not,  or  as 
it  is,  not  worth  y*  talking  on. 

Di.  Well  said,  wanton  loue,  is  lust :  wealthy  loue, 
oouetousnesse,  and  £ained  loue  hypocrisie  :  but  the  true 
loue  is  Charity,  which  in  the  world  is  growne  so  colde, 
that  it  makes  me  shiver  to  thinke  on  it,  and  therefore 
haue  litle  pleasure  to  speake  on  it. 

Mean.    Then  Sir,  shall  we  talke  of  Vertue  ? 

Dinar.  What,  how  litle  she  is  esteemed  in  the 
worlde  ?  what  sayes  Antonio  t 

An,  Truly  Sir,  I  can  rather  sigh  for  her,  then  speake 
of  her,  for  she  is  so  poorely  maintained  in  many  places, 
that  shee  is  called  but  the  Lady  of  the  beggers :  and 
therefore  I  had  rather  honor  her  where  I  finde  her,  then 
talke  of  her,  where  I  can  do  her  no  good :  but  if  it 
please  you,  shall  we  speake  of  Armes? 

Di.  Me  thinkes  peace  were  a  better  hearing,  and 
valure  is  better  to  be  seene  in  action,  tben  argument : 
what  sayes  Meandro  t 

Mean.  Me  thinkes  the  sound  of  blood  is  hideous, 
and  the  terror  of  death  is  miserable :  but  shall  we  rather 
speake  of  peace  ? 

Dinar.  I  thinke  you  may  bolde  your  peace  a  good 
while,  before  ]rou  can  truly  speake  of  peace  among  men, 
for  since  the  Author  of  it  went  fiom  the  earth,  I  thinke 
it  was  neuer  seene  in  the  world.   How  say  you,  Antonio  9 

Anto,  I  thinke  that  discord  hath  so  got  the  vpper 
hand,  that  peace  is  so  put  to  silence,  that  there  is  almost 
nothing  to  be  spoken  of  her,  but  that  it  is  pittie  she  is 
no  more  to  be  spoken  of. 

Dinar.  True  :  for  not  only  men  haue  no  great 
pleasure  in  her,  but  the  women  are  out  of  loue  with 
her :  and  what  shall  we  tbeo  talke  of  her? 


Anto.    Shall  we  then  talke  of  state  matters  ? 

Dinar,  Not  for  your  liues  :  make  deane  your  dishes 
and  your  platters,  but  talke  of  no  Princes  matters. 

Mean.  Indeed  the  meane  is  best,  and  a  quiet  is  a 
happie  life,  obey  lawes,  paie  duties,  ware  bonds,  keepe 
silence,  feare  God,  and  pray  for  the  Queene  :  these  are 
all  the  state  matters,  that  I  will  either  speake  of,  or 
barken  too. 

Anto,  Indeed  litle  said,  is  soone  amended  :  and 
silence  sildome  haih  offended :  who  looketh  hye,  may 
haue  a  chip  fall  in  his  eye. 

Dinar.  Yea  and  perhaps  a  choppe  on  his  necke. 
that  may  cost  him  his  head  :  but  what  shall  we  speake 
in  rime  ? 

Anto.  A  litle,  but  if  you  like  it,  shall  we  speake  of 
Poetrie? 

Dinar.  What  Ballades  ?  why  it  is  growne  to  such  a 
passe,  that  the  E.  is  taken  out,  and  of  Poetry,  it  is 
called  pottry  :  why  verses  are  so  common,  that  they  are 
nailed  upon  euery  poste :  besides  it  is  a  poore  profes- 
sion. 

Mean.  Indeed  they  are  most  in  vse  with  Players,  and 
Musitians,  for  else  they  goe  downe  the  worid  for  iro- 
ployment :  but  if  there  were  a  fisU  of  rich  men,  there 
might  be  some  worke  for  them  about  Epitaphs :  for  if 
they  be  too  busie  with  Libels,  they  are  put  to  ifleiiee 
for  euer  after :  but  shall  we  leaue  this  poore  nfaleet, 
and  speak  of  the  excellency  of  Musique  ? 

Dinar.  Oh  the  Instrument  betwixt  the  l^gges.  where 
the  stick  and  the  Fiddle  can  diuide  finely  vpon  a  plaine 
song,  and  carry  the  paru  full,  puttes  downe  all  the 
Musique  of  these  dayes. 

Mean.  Yet  a  still  Recorder  doth  weU  in  a  Chamber, 
where  a  soft  lip  will  vse  him  sweetly :  but,  what  iboukl 
staid  wittes  trouble  their  heads  with  too  many  crochets  ? 
Let  vs  honour  the  Art,  and  talke  of  some  other  experi- 
ence* 

Anto.    Shall  we  speake  of  Phisicke? 

Dinar.  Oh  the  word  is  ill  in  pronouncing,  Phisicke 
is  an  vnsauery  matter,  that  shewes  nothing  but  aocrow. 
for  the  chaise  of  the  reoouery,  makes  the  griefe  of  the 
remedie :  besides,  onely  on  the  Patients  paine,  growMh 
the  Phisitians  profit :  no,  no,  exercise,  and  a  spare  diet, 
early  rising,  and  warme  doathes,  is  better  then  a  pill  or 
a  potion  :  Oh  the  very  thought  of  it  hurte  my  stomacke. 
I  pray  thee  let  vs  talke  no  more  of  it. 

Mean,    Shall  we  then  discourse  of  Lawe  ? 

Dinar.  Argue  that  list  vpon  their  cases,  I  pray  God 
keepe  me  firom  their  Couru,  where  their  quirkes  and 
quitides  makes  me  desire  litle  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

Anto,  Indeed  I  haue  lieard  it  compared  vnto  a  Labo- 
rinth,  where  one  may  get  in  when  he  wiU,  and  out. 
when  he  can :  bat  the  ciy  of  the  poore  to  discradits 
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many  of  the  professors,  that  I  haue  no  pleasure  to 
speake  of  it. 

Mtan,    Shall  we  then  talke  of  hunting  or  hawking  ? 

Dinar,  What  birdes,  and  dogges?  No»  no  tyring 
of  legges,  and  tearing  of  throates,  with  hiring,  and 
hollowing,  are  nothing  pleasing  to  mine  humor,  I  doo 
not  k>ue  so  to  make  a  toyle  of  a  pleasure. 

Anio.    Shall  we  then  talke  of  Astronomy  ? 

Din,  No  ;  let  vs  rather  looke  about  vs  in  the  world, 
then  stand  staring  on  the  starres  :  I  loue  not,  with  follow- 
ing  the  Moone  to  fall  into  a  ditch. 

Mean.  Shall  we  then  speake  a  little  of  Beautie  ? 

Dinar,  Oh  tis  growne  so  Artifidall,  that  the  natural 
is  almost  out  of  print,  and  because  I  will  robbe  no  Arti- 
ficer of  his  cunning,  I  will  leaue  that  Art  to  the  Printer. 

Ante.  Indeed  Sir,  I  heare  that  most  young  Louers 
are  Idolaters,  for  instead  of  liuely  &ces,  they  do  reuer- 
enoe  to  painted  Images. 

Dinar.    Truly  :  I  am  of  your  minde. 

Mian.  Then  let  vs  beginne  where  we  left  this  other 
day,  to  speake  of  the  Dignitie  or  Indignitie  of  man ; 
what  say  you  Maister  Antonio  t 

Anto,  I  wil  answere  your  propositions,  but  Dinarto 
shal  haue  the  garland. 

Mean,  Why  sir,  I  will  not  iniure  the  Taueme  to 
steale  away  the  bush,  and  therefore  let  words  that  cost 
litle.  be  affoored  good  cheape,  and  as  well  taken  as 
spoken. 

Dinar.  Content  is  pleased,  and  for  that  I  vrill  not 
be  ceremonious,  I  will  begin  to  breake  the  Ice.  I  am 
perswaded  that  there  is  no  creature  so  litle  worthy 
honour  as  man  :  I  meane  not  absolutely  without  excep- 
tions, as  man  hath  bene  and  should  be,  but  as  man  is, 
and  should  not  be :  and  because  I  would  be  glad  to 
heare  your  two  kinde  quarelUngs  vpon  the  questions,  and 
for  that  my  memorie  of  that  I  would  say,  may  be  the 
better  refreshed  by  that  that  either  of  you  say,  let  me 
intreate  Antonio  b^n,  as  the  elder,  I  cannot  say  the 
better  schoUer. 

Mean,  Father,  wee  will  coofesse  our  selues-all  punies 
to  your  perfection,  and  SchoUers  in  your  schoole,  where, 
who  doth  remember  what  you  teadi,  may  make  much 
of  his  vnderstanding. 

Dinar,  Goe  too  I  say,  vse  Rbethoricke  to  a  better 
vse  then  flatterie,  and  rather  doo  as  you  haue  reason, 
than  say  that  you  haue  no  thankes  for :  and  yet  but 
louingly  angry,  I  pray  you  take  not  ill  a  good  mranhig : 
and  Maister  Anionio,  let  me  entreat  you  to  begin  the 
ddiuerieof  your  opinion,  with  your  reasons  for  the  Mane, 
touching  the  worthinesae  or  vnworthinesse  of  man. 

Anio.    Father  you  may  oomaMmnd  your  childrM, 
tho^gh  we  blush  at  our  bobtnewe,  and  therefore  vadv 
correction,  I  will  be  but  obedieot  to  commauademeot. 
Dinar,    Well  Amimio  be  not  fine  with  your  friendtt. 


it  is  Art  to  hide  Art :  you  know  I  loue  you,  and  so  I 
pray  you  vnderstand  me,  and  yet  modestie  I  allow  of, 
so  it  be  not  belowe  the  diffe  of  good  Musique :  bat  I 
pray  jrou  begin. 

Anto,  Touching  the  dignitie,  or  indignitie  of  man, 
this  is  mine  opinion,  that  by  all  which  I  can  with  in- 
different iudgement  finde  out  by  all  the  notes  that  I 
haue  taken  in  the  nature  and  the  life  of  man,  I  see  not 
any,  but  that  compared  with  other  creatures,  I  finde 
him  the  lesse  worthie  of  any,  yea  almost  of  any  to  be 
commended.  For  first,  touching  his  first  substance, 
was  hee  not  created  of  the  slime  of  the  earth,  then  which, 
what  can  be  worse  imagined?  And  touching  genera^ 
tion,  is  not  man  euen  at  this  day  of  the  like  substance  ? 
In  his  conception,  is  he  not  infected  with  oormptko? 
In  his  breeding,  fiill  of  trouble,  griefe,  and  sicknesae,  to 
his  breeder?  his  place  a  house  of  darknfsie,  and  his 
libertie  conioyned  to  a  limit?  when  with  a  world  of 
paine  to  his  enlarger,  couered  with  vnclcanenesse,  hee 
comes  he  knowes  not  whither,  is  receiued  by  he  knowes 
not  whom,  doth  hee  knowes  not  what,  and  liues  be 
knowes  not  how;  disfumished  of  all  defence  against 
hurt,  vnprouided  of  all  comfort  towards  his  good  :  vn- 
able  to  stand  without  helpe,  or  to  be  thankfull  to  thoa 
that  holdes  him  vp :  crying  before  hee  speakes,  to 
signifie  sorrow  beyond  speech  ;  and  subiect  to  so  many 
daungers,  as  hourely  threaten  but  his  death  :  which  if 
hee  scape  in  his  Iniancie,  he  shall  finde  in  hit  elder  age  : 
for  nothing  is  more  certain  then  death,  nor  Tncertalae 
then  the  time,  and  the  meane  :  his  desires  fnwfifiM^.  hb 
humours  variable,  his  furies  intollerable,  his  sinnes  in- 
numerable, and  so  his  life  execrable.  What?  hee  is 
not  this,  hee  is  not  himselfe,  and  being  this,  what 
be  worse  then  himselfe  ?  for  his  estate,  in  what  estate 
euer  hee  be,  let  vs  see  the  best  that  hee  can  be,  and  then 
consider  what  withall  he  may  be.  If  a  King,  he  may  bea 
tyrant,  and  that  is  odious  :  or  a  sheepe,  and  that  is  eno- 
nious.  If  a  Counsellor,  he  may  be  proud,  and  that  mt^ 
breed  enuy :  he  may  be  couetous,  and  that  may  cormpt 
conscience.  If  a  souldier,  he  may  be  desperate,  and  an 
dangerous,  orbkmdie.  and  so  murtberoua :  or  coaetooa, 
and  so  tredieroas.  If  a  Lawier,  hee  may  be  partinll, 
and  that  were  perillous :  or  greedie,  and  that  warn 
greenous :  or  foithlesae,  and  that  were  villainoua.  If  a 
Merchant,  hee  may  be  banqncrout,  and  so  a  beggar,  m 
a  cheater,  and  so  a  viUaine.  If  an  Usurer,  hee  may  ba 
a  dogge,  and  so  halfe  a  diudL  If  a  Tradaa-man,  Iwa 
may  bee  a  folse  dealer,  and  so  a  deoehiar.  or  a  pWna 
dealer,  and  so  a  begger.  If  a  Fanner,  bee  nay  baa  n 
Come-oonger,  and  so  a  Churlc :  Or  a  Graziar,  and  ao 
a  Chuffs.  If  a  Millar,  bee  may  towle  folse,  and  ag  inona 
a  Tbeefew  If  a  Lalxnuar.  bea  nay  ba  lariat  and  ao  n 
lubber  :  or  a  beggar,  and  ao  a  fongne.  In  anmaaa,  a»* 
amine  every  one  of  these  and  aaeof  what  aetata  baia. 
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that  may  deserue  to  be  honoured  for  his  worthinesse. 
If  a  Queene,  I  say  nothing  but  God  preseme  her.  If  a 
Lady,  she  may  lacke  honour,  and  that  were  shamefull. 
If  a  Gentlewoman,  shee  may  haue  a  wrong  tytle,  and  that 
were  pittie.  If  a  Citinn,  shee  may  be  proud,  and  that  is 
vnoomely.  If  a  Country  dame,  she  may  loue  daundng. 
and  so  further,  fidling.  If  a  begger,  she  may  be  a 
Bawde,  and  so  a  bagage ;  so  that  male,  and  female,  I 
see  no  state,  but  in  the  same  they  are  subiect  to  such 
imperfections,  that  there  is  little  desert  of  commenda* 
tions,  which  may  make  man  a  more  worthy  creature 
then  any  other.  If  he  be  ]rong,  tis  oddes  he  is  wanton  : 
if  aged,  he  is  wiUiill :  if  rich,  hee  is  proud :  if  poore, 
he  is  desperate :  if  wise,  he  is  troubled  :  if  fonde,  he  is 
scorned  :  so  that  he  is  many  wayes  so  blameable,  as 
that  he  is  almost  no  way  commendable  :  but  in  desert 
of  due  praise,  inferiour  to  many  other  creatures  :  what 
feedes  so  grossely,  speakes  more  loudly,  hues  so  vilely  ? 
An  Eagle  will  catch  at  no  flies,  when  high  mindes  wil 
stoope  at  low  matters :  a  Lyon  will  not  prey  on  a  Lambe, 
but  a  Tyrant  will  not  spare  the  innocent :  a  Hawke  will 
be  reclaimed  to  her  lure,  when  a  man  will  barken  to  no 
learning :  a  horse  ¥dl  know  his  Ryder,  when  a  Scholler 
wil  be  a  strannger  to  his  maister  :  yea,  a  dogge  will  be 
a  watch-man  at  his  maisters  doore,  when  a  seruant  wil 
be  a  theefe  in  his  house  :  and  a  spaniell  wil  wagge  his 
taile  for  a  bone,  while  a  pesant  wil  be  Tngratefull  for  a 
great  benefit  A  Nightingale  singes  by  nature,  man 
cries  by  nature  :  the  Elephant  wil  leade  a  man  through 
the  wildemesse,  but  man  wil  lead  man  to  destruction : 
the  Liiard  will  keepe  a  man  from  the  Serpent,  but  one 
man  is  a  Serpent  to  another  :  the  Ant  laboureth  for  his 
lining,  while  man  sleepeth  out  the  time  of  his  labour  : 
the  Sparrow  wil  leame  to  keepe  out,  while  man  wil  keep 
in  no  oompasse :  the  birds  vnto  their  king  the  Eagle, 
the  beast  to  the  Lyon,  the  fishes  to  the  Whale,  are  more 
in  subiection  by  nature,  then  men  either  by  lawe  or  loue, 
to  their  Soueraigne.  For  neatnesse,  how  deane  keepes 
the  Bee  her  hiue,  and  how  fowle  is  many  a  Sluttes  house  ? 
For  apparell,  how  doth  the  Swanne  prune  her  feathers  ? 
and  how  full  of  feathers  is  many  a  Slouens  fowle  ooate  ? 
For  wit,  how  hath  nature  taught  the  Bee  to  sucke  the 
honey,  and  gather  the  waxe  off  the  flowers,  while  man 
with  his  folly  gets  but  poyson  from  the  weedes  ?  What 
cunning  hath  Nature  taught  the  Spyder  in  her  webbe, 
while  men  by  Art  are  fidne  to  studie  for  lesse  skUl  ?  for 
outward  neatnesse,  the  beast  licketh  his  haire,  the  bird 
pruneth  her  feathers,  the  fish  scowreth  his  scales  :  while 
man  onely  IS  so  lasie,  as  he  will  scarce  finde  time  to  wash 
his  hands  :  for  inward  deannease  I  meane,  of  nature, 
looke  into  the  BeasU.  and  of  all  the  moat  monstrous, 
the  Elephant,  and  compare  them  with  man.  you  shall 
see  such  to  be  the  diffaence,  as  may  be  a  shamefiill 
griefe  to  thinke  on  :  there  is  no  beast,  great  or  snaO, 


but  knoweth  his  time  of  generation  with  his  female, 
which  past,  he  leaueth  her,  and  £edleth  to  sudi  course, 
as  dther  nature  or  sendee  doth  oommaund  him,  not 
dwelling  vpon  the  vilenesse  of  his  action,  but  as  it  were 
glad  to  be  from  it :  yet  for  the  time  is  hee  to  her  so  kinde, 
that  hee  will  sport  and  play  with  her,  so  carefuU  ouer 
her,  that  he  will  suffer  none  to  hurt  her,  and  so  iealous 
of  her  kindnesse,  as  that  he  will  aduenture  death,  ere  an 
other  shall  enioy  her.  But  of  all  the  most  worthy  to  be 
noted,  as  I  before  said,  is  the  Elephant,  who  oertaine 
dayes  before  his  meeting  with  his  female,  that  she  may 
kindly  entertaine  him,  goes  to  the  Sea,  and  there  as 
deepe  as  hee  dare  stand  for  drowning,  stayeth  till  the 
wanes  doo  almost  couer  him,  when  bdng  wdl  washed, 
hee  walketh  into  some  place  where  he  may  drye  him  in 
the  Sunne.  then  goeth  vnto  some  Rocke,  where  betwixt 
two  stones,  hee  whetteth  his  tuskes,  as  it  were  to  burnish 
them,  and  sharpen  them  for  some  fight :  all  which  per- 
formed, hee  walketh  full  of  mdanchoUy,  till  hee  haue  met 
with  his  female,  when  putting  on  a  pleasing  humour, 
hee  maketh  her  such  sport,  as  hee  findes  most  fitting 
her  contentment :  whidi  done,  and  hauing  performed 
for  certaine  dayes,  the  due  course  wherevnto  nature  hath 
commaunded  him,  he  then  retires  himselfe  into  some 
sollitarie  place,  where  as  it  were,  weary,  and  not  wdl 
pleased  with  himselfe  with  that  he  hath  done,  solemndy 
stealeth  alone  downe  againe  to  the  Sea.  where  in  like 
manner  as  before,  hee  standeth,  till  he  be  deane  wadied 
from  the  vncleanenesse  wherewith  hee  findes  himsdfc 
defiled :  which  done,  and  dryed  as  before  in  some 
Sunnie  place,  hee  getteth  him  againe  to  his  fdlow  mates, 
where  he  passes  the  rest  of  his  lifie  :  and  (which  I  had 
almost  foigot)  it  is  said  that  hee  ondy  once  in  the  yeare. 
and  ondy  to  one,  thus  ties  the  time  of  his  delight. 

Now  for  birds,  haue  they  not  all  a  time  of  breeding? 
and  doth  not  euery  Cocke  keepe  with  his  Henne  ?  yea. 
and  if  hee  finde  any  fine  graine  or  seede  that  hee  holdes 
most  daintie,  will  hee  not  call  for  his  Henne,  and  spore 
it  from  himselfe,  to  bestow  it  on  her,  and  dye  vppon  him 
that  win  dare  to  treade  her :  yea,  and  in  the  time  of  her 
sitting,  when  shee  sedceth  for  foode,  will  hdpe  to  hatch 
▼p  her  young,  or  bring  foode  into  her  neast,  both  for 
her  and  her  young  ones ;  and  withall,  hauing  once  chosen 
eadi  other,  how  kindly  without  channge.  doo  they  keepe 
one  with  another,  while  but  one  moneth  in  the  yeare, 
they  haue  (most  of  them)  the  time  of  their  treading. 

Now  note  I  say,  this  the  nature  both  of  beastes  and 
birdes.  both  in  their  cleanciiease  and  kindnesse  to  their 
females,  and  bow  forre  it  ezoeedeth  the  nature  of  man. 
who  spareth  ndther  time,  nor  place,  to  follow  his  filthy 
desires,  not  caring  bow  ▼ndeane  eytber  himadfe  or  his 
raiaioo  bee,  ao  hae  nay  after  a  fUD  stomadce,  and 
drunken  ryottiqg.  tumble  with  his  Trull,  and  afanott  not 
caring  who  behold  him :  and  withall,  many  a  one,  yea 
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to  his  owne  wife,  to  whom  he  is  bound*  both  by  the 
lawe  of  God,  and  nature,  to  be  kinde,  and  in  all  honest 
course  of  reason  to  be  carefull  of,  will  bee  more  dogged 
then  any  dogge,  and  care  not  what  become  of  her,  nor 
who  enioy  her,  so  that  hee  may  make  a  gaine  of  her ; 
but  how  wofiill  is  the  state  of  that  woman,  and  how 
wicked  is  the  nature  of  that  man,  let  indifferende  glue 
iudgement,  to  the  commendation  of  all  creatures  but 
man,  and  the  ondy  disoonunendation  of  man.  Oh  how 
sweete  a  thing  is  it  to  behold  the  Eawe  suckle  her  lambes, 
the  Henne  clocking  her  chickens,  and  to  thinke  how 
little  a  time  they  take  in  their  generation,  after  whldi, 
they  no  more  endure  the  company  of  theyr  Males :  and 
what  a  sorrow  and  shame  it  is,  to  see  some  women  send 
theyr  children  to  Nurses,  fiirre  fix>m  them,  and  so  sildome 
looke  after  them,  as  though  they  neuer  cared  to  see 
them :  ]rea,  and  without  prouiding  for  them,  let  them 
either  begge,  or  starue  for  theyr  liuings,  and  withall, 
haue  ibejT  lusts  neuer  satisfied,  but  readie  to  spoyle  one, 
to  make  an  other,  or  so  oft  to  be  breaking  vp  of  the 
ground,  that  the  seede  hath  no  time  to  bring  finite. 
Againe,  what  beast  or  bjrrd,  but  knowes  his  owne  young? 
and  how  many  a  man,  that  God  knowes,  knoweth  not 
his  OMme  chUde,  but  labours  to  maintaine  the  firuite  of  an 
others  pleasures?  What  shall  I  say?  Tedious  it  were 
to  runne  through  the  courses  of  nature  in  all  creatures : 
of  which  no  doubt,  there  is  not  any,  but  for  due  causes 
of  commendation  ezoeedeth  man  in  his  corrupt  nature. 

Againe,  what  goodly  flockes  of  sheepe,  what  heards  of 
cattell,  what  flight  of  byrds,  and  what  skoules  of  fishes, 
are  oftentimes  to  be  scene,  to  line  kindly  together :  and 
man,  oh  wretdied  man,  how  fewe  can  agree  together, 
when  one  can  scarce  hue  by  an  other :  yea  in  the  Tery 
time  of  death,  when  the  sheepe  findes  it  selfe  infected, 
he  strayeth  from  the  flocke,  and  dies  alone  in  some 
soUitarie  place,  as  loath  to  infect  his  companie :  if  a  byrd 
be  either  sicke  or  diseased,  she  pearcheth  alone  vpon 
some  bough,  or  twigge,  where  alone  she  makes  an  end 
of  her  life,  as  loath  to  griue  her  friends  with  her  calamities : 
the  fish  no  sooner  is  eyther  sicke,  or  hurt,  but  hee 
runneth  to  the  shore,  where  alone  hee  endeth  his  dayes, 
gs  loath  to  infect  the  water  with  his  putrifkction.  Man 
onely  when  he  findes  himselfie  sicke  or  hurt  gets  himselfe 
into  the  Citie  or  Towne  of  most  company  of  people, 
there  in  his  owne,  or  his  Hostesse  house,  in  the  best 
Chamber,  in  the  finest  sheetes,  and  the  most  sumptuous 
bedde,  and  among  a  number  of  his  best  friends,  bow 
foule  and  infectious  soener  be  his  disease,  not  ashamed 
who  see  him,  nor  caring  who  be  hurt  by  him,  giufaig 
grielie  to  many,  and  leaning  good  to  fewe,  perhappes 
with  roaring  and  crying,  vomitting  and  purging,  in  all 
the  fUthineate  of  corruption,  dyes  fiurre  more  beastly  then 
any  beast 

Conskler  then,  since  in  so  many  partes  of  imperfiectkMis. 
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man  is  so  worthy  dispraise,  and  all  creatures  liuing  in  all 
due  parts  of  commendations,  doo  so  eiroeed  him,  I  can- 
not in  mine  opinion,  but  conclude  him  to  be  the  most 
dishonourable,  and  vnoommendable  of  all  creatures  in 
the  world. 

Dinar,  AnUnuf,  gramercy  for  thy  too  true,  though 
somewhat  too  bitter  laying  open,  the  beastly  nature  of 
man,  as  too  many  are  found  in  these  dayes :  but  as  I 
greatly  like  of  thy  consideration  of  their  corruption,  so 
would  I  heare  what  may  be  spoken  of  the  oontnuy :  for 
I  am  greatly  perswaded,  that  either  some  friend  hath 
deoeiued  thee,  some  enemie  abused  thee,  or  some  creature 
like  a  woman,  played  £alse  with  thee,  that  thou  hast  so 
narrowly  looked  into  the  notes  of  their  euill  nature. 
But  let  it  be  as  it  is,  thou  hast  spoken  but  a  truth,  fbr 
which  let  other,  I  will  not  bbmie  thee,  but  rather  hartily 
thanke  thee.  And  now  Meamdro,  shall  I  entreat  you  to 
deliuer  your  minde  vpon  this  subiect? 

Mean.  Father  Antonio  hath  spoken  so  home  to  his 
purpose,  that  hee  hath  made  mee  halfe  afraide  to  make 
any  reply,  yet  at  your  commaundement,  I  wU  shewe  my 
wcAke  iudgement. 

Touching  the  worthinesse  of  man,  I  findebim  in  many 
due  considerations,  the  most  worthy  reuerenoe,  honour, 
and  commendation,  of  all  creatures.  And  first,  touching 
his  first  substance :  the  first  substance  whereof  I  find 
man  to  be  firamed,  was  rather  the  creame  of  the  earth, 
then  the  slime  of  the  earth  :  for  surely  it  had  neuer  else 
made  such  butter  as  could  leceiue  the  print  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  fonne  as  man :  but  when  nature  had  bethought 
her  selfe  of  some  such  exceeding  substance,  as  that 
therein  she  would  be  pleased  aboue  all  other,  shee  then 
tooke  rather  the  creame  then  the  slime  of  the  earth, 
whereon  she  set  the  foure  Elements  to  shewe  their  Vertues 
in  that  worke,  which  she  wold  name  her  best  bdoued, 
and  hauing  framed  that  excellent  forme  of  man,  who 
both  by  his  outward  and  inward  gifts,  she  had  made 
most  gracious  of  all  creatures  :  what  predomination  did 
she  giue  vnto  him  ouer  them  all?  yea  euen  vnto  the 
Elements,  who  had  their  workings  in  his  creation,  to  be 
now  at  his  commandement :  hath  he  not  the  fire  to 
warme  and  to  heate  with?  the  water  to  coole,  and  wet 
with?  the  abe  to  breathe  by,  and  to  fill  with?  and  the 
earth  to  dwell,  and  to  plant  on. 

Doth  not  the  bird  come  dovme  from  his  highest  pitch? 
the  beast  come  downe  from  the  highest  mountains,  and 
the  fish  come  Tp  from  the  deepest  waters,  and  all  to  feede 
his  hungry  stomaeke,  to  doathe  his  naked  carkasse,  and 
to  enrich  his  rustic  treasure?  doo  they  not  feare  his  eye? 
tremble  at  his  voice?  and  be  they  not  obedient  to  his 
conunaundement  ?  but  to  answere  more  particularly  to 
eadi  point :  In  his  generation,  is  not  his  substance  of 
the  strength  and  almost  life  of  the  fbure  elements?  which 
met  in  a  little  matter,  forme  so  exodlent  a  creature?  then 
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for  his  place,  though  darke  to  blinde  eyes,  yet  hath 
vnderstaiidiiig  there  that  cleare  sight,  that  nature  hath 
her  pladng  of  euery  part  of  his  perfect  breeding,  where 
knowing  his  constitution,  shee  preserues  him  from  all 
hurt,  and  feedes  him  so  purely,  as  passeth  a  simple  com- 
prehension :  then  at  the  time  of  her  appointment,  she 
deliuers  him  into  the  handes  of  those  that  she  knowes 
will  preserue  him,  not  like  a  beast  in  the  wildemesse, 
nor  a  bird  in  a  mossy  nest,  nor  a  fish  in  a  muddie  hole, 
but  in  a  priuate  place,  and  in  such  modest  company,  as 
concealing  the  fruite  of  corruption,  bring  him  foorth  like 
the  fairest  of  all  creatures :  when  his  crying  prognos- 
ticateth  his  sorrow  for  this  world,  where  he  lost  the  first 
of  his  perfection,  and  feareth  too  great  an  infection :  for 
his  paine  to  his  breeder,  it  is  forgotten,  being  bred,  and 
for  his  weaknesse  in  knowledge  of  either  time,  place,  or 
person,  it  is  a  cause  of  greater  thankfiilncsse,  when  he 
liueth  to  know  them  all :  for  his  disfimushment  of 
defienoe,  his  defenders  are  prouided,  and  for  his  want  of 
comforts,  a  world  of  comforters ;  and  for  dangers  when 
death  is  the  worst,  being  the  end  of  sorrowes,  the  feare 
is  nothing :  his  desires  are  reasonable,  his  furies  appease- 
able,  his  humours  toUerable:  his  labours  infinite,  his 
cares  discreete,  his  thoughts  high,  his  studies  deepe : 
his  wit  admirable,  and  his  life  honourable :  this  if  he  be 
not,  he  is  not  himselfe :  now  being  this,  on  the  earth 
what  can  be  better  then  himselfe  ?  Now  for  his  estate, 
let  vs  consider  each  estate  spoken  of,  and  by  degrees 
answere  the  oppositions :  consider  the  worst  that  is,  and 
the  best  that  may  be.  If  a  King  in  his  tyranny  ouer  the 
wicked,  he  may  be  a  friend  to  the  vertuons:  in  his 
demency  to  the  repentant,  he  may  redaime  the  malig- 
nant :  If  a  Counsellour,  his  auarice  may  teadi  the  pro- 
digall  thriitinesse :  and  if  haughtie,  it  may  breed  feare 
in  the  enuious  :  If  a  souldier,  a  bloodie  execution  may 
breed  a  quicke  victorie,  and  a  speedie  peace :  If  desire 
of  gaine,  it  may  breed  more  care  to  keepe,  for  feare  to 
loose :  If  desperate.  Fortune  may  be  a  friend  to  the 
aduenturous.  If  a  Lawier,  hee  may  be  partiall  in  pittie, 
and  that  way  may  be  gratious ;  and  if  cooetous,  it  may 
make  him  studious :  If  a  Marchant,  his  pooertie  may 
breede  patience :  and  care,  may  reoouer  his  credit :  If  a 
Usurer,  he  may  pleasure  the  needie,  and  punish  the 
spendthrift :  If  a  Trades  man,  he  may  be  cunning,  and 
so  wealthy :  If  simple,  yet  honest,  though  not  rich :  If  a 
Farmer,  good  husbandry  is  no  cfaurlishnesse :  And  if  a 
Gnuder,  eadi  &tte  beast  is  not  an  Qze :  If  a  Millar,  a 
large  Tfaumbe  shewes  a  strong  hand :  If  a  labourer, 
recreation  may  be  no  lazinesse :  If  a  begger,  a  good 
ezerdse  of  Charitie,  and  a  Beade-man  for  the  liberalL 
If  shee  be  a  Queene,  I  say  not  only  with  AtUomio,  God 
preserue  her,  by,  knowing  such  a  Queene  in  a  little,  but 
I  may  say,  a  greatt.  Messed  Ilande,  whome  according  to 
the  eaoeileticie  of  her  nature  the  hetuiens  haue  worthily 


named  BasiUtMta:  I  say  such  a  Queen  as,  not  the 
greatest  Monarchic  in  the  world  hath  the  like,  to  lone 
and  honour. 

Let  me  say  thus  much  in  her  due,  that  what  dignitie 
soeuer  may  be  iustly  giuen  vnto  man  aboue  all  other 
creatines,  that,  and  much  more  may  be  giuen  vnto  her 
Maiestie,  aboue  all  other :  who  in  all  the  iudgements  of 
the  worthiest  wittes  on  the  earth,  is  worthily  held,  not 
only  the  Grace  of  all  her  Court,  but  vnder  heanen  the 
very  glorie  of  her  kingdome :  whose  patience  in  all 
trouble,  whose  temper  in  all  passion,  whose  bountie  to 
the  well  deseruing,  and  lustice  ouer  the  obstinate,  whose 
mercy  to  the  oflfendant,  and  loue  to  the  vertuous :  wboae 
beautie  in  nature,  whose  wisedome  in  iudgement,  wboae 
magnanimitie  in  daungers,  and  constancy  in  Rehgioii, 
whose  prouidence  in  care,  and  resolution  in  perfbrmanoe^ 
makes  her  the  true  figure  of  the  Phrnnix^  and  the  worthy 
honoured  wonder  of  the  w(^ld  :  whose  praises  so  fiure 
passe  the  reach  of  humane  reason  to  set  downe,  that 
admiration  may  rather  contemplate,  then  conceit  opresse 
them :  for  while  the  wise  seme,  the  vertuous  loue,  the 
valiant  feare,  and  the  mightie  admire.  What  can  be 
said?  but  that  since  in  the  dignitie  of  humane  nature  she 
is  the  worthy  wonder  of  her  dayes,  let  her  sutnects  euer 
pray,  that  in  the  euer  wonder  of  the  world,  she  may  liue 
the  blessed  Maiestie  of  her  Kingdome,  and  be  perswaded, 
that  where  the  vertue  of  beautie,  and  beautie  of  vertne, 
the  mercy  of  lustice,  and  care  of  iudgement,  in  the  eye 
of  Grace,  the  heart  of  Truth,  and  the  hand  of  Bountie, 
makes  that  Angell  of  a  woman,  which  proues  the  glory 
of  a  creature.  Let  the  Pkcenix  be  drawne  fix>m  her 
Spirit,  and  the  dignitie  of  man  in  this  woride  vnder 
heauen  from  her  Maiestie :  whom  the  Chronicles  of  neuer 
ending  ages,  may  eternise  for  the  gratious  Queene  of  the 
world.  Of  which  Truth,  while  enuy  is  eating  of  her 
snaky  haires  with  anger,  to  hear  of.  Fame  iojrfully 
soimdeth  her  name  in  etemaU  tryumph. 

But  least  I  blot  my  paper,  in  seeking  to  shewe  a  faine 
hand,  and  abridge  much  of  her  worth,  in  so  litle  touch- 
ing the  wonder  of  her  worthinesse,  I  wO  only  kaue 
Princes  to  admire  her,  the  vertuous  to  loue  her,  the 
honourable  to  attend  her,  the  learned  to  commend  her, 
the  deuout  to  pray  for  her,  that  God  who  by  his 
Almightie  power  for  the  good  of  her  Kingdome,  did  in 
her  seate  of  Maiestie  place  her,  will  so  in  his  glorious 
mercy,  in  the  same  euer  preserue  her,  that  while  the 
whole  world  is  full  of  her  worthy  fame,  her  subiects  may 
ioy  to  behold  the  Maiestie  of  her  person :  and  while  the 
greatest  part  of  the  woride  doth  admire  her,  the  heart  of 
Englande  may  euer  ioy  to  enioy  her :  to  which  prayer  I 
hope  he  Hues  not  so  vnworthily  borne,  that  wil  not  ioy- 
iully  say,  Aimm,  And  now,  if  in  the  weake  sexe  of 
humaine  nature  be  founde  this  matter  of  so  excdlent  a 
Maiestie,  let  no  creature  by  many  degrees  of  com- 
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mendation   come   neare   vnto   man   in  his  true  dig- 
nitie. 

Now  to  answere  more  briefly  vnto  subiects  of  lower 
tjrtles :  If  a  Lady,  shee  may  want  honour,  but  not  vertue. 
If  shee  be  a  Gentlewoman,  shee  may  be  mistaken,  and 
so  wronged.  If  a  Citizen,  shee  may  bee  proode,  to 
auoyde  base  £uniliaritie.  If  a  Country-woman,  she  may 
bee  daundng,  yet  no  fidling  :  and  if  a  begger,  though 
poore,  yet  may  shee  be  honest. 

An  sunune,  there  is  no  estate  of  man,  from  the  Prince 
to  the  begger,  but  in  the  worst  that  they  are,  they  may 
be  better  then  they  seenie  to  be :  in  youth  he  is  wittie, 
in  age  he  is  wise  :  in  wealth  hee  is  wary,  in  pooertie  he 
is  patient :  if  wise,  hee  is  honoured  :  if  fond,  he  may  be 
instructed,  or  pittied :  what  feedes  so  finely  ?  speakes 
more  sweetly  or  hues  so  vertuously?  being  man,  as  he 
is  indeed,  or  else  indeed  is  not  man :  the  stooping  of  a 
high  minde,  shewes  the  rertue  of  humilitie,  and  to  root 
out  the  o&pring  of  Idolatry,  if  it  be,  it  is  a  good  tyrannie : 
who  redaimes  the  Hawke  to  the  lure,  but  the  expert 
Faulconer  ?  or  why  loues  the  Horse  the  Ryder,  bat  for 
his  good  keeping  and  managing?    A  seruant  will  keepe 
his  maisters  cophers,  while  a  dogge  will  steale  his  meate 
from  his  Trencher  :  and  a  peasant  wil  plant  him  a  vine 
yard,  while  a  spaniell  can  but  spring  him  a  Partridge.    A 
Nightingale  cannot  but  sing,  nor  sing  but  one  moneth  : 
man  singeth  or  sorroweth  as  he  seeth  cause,  in  reason, 
at  what  time  soeuer.    The  fish  cannot  bat  swimme,  nor 
swimme,  but  in  the  water:  man  can  swimme  in  the 
water,  and  walke  out  of  the  water :  the  EElephant  wH 
lead  a  man  out  of  the  wUdemesse,  and  man  wU  delioer 
man  out  of  much  wofulnesse  :  the  Lyiard  keepes  man 
from  the  Serpent,  and  man  instructs  man  how  to  shumie 
the  diuell :  yea,  and  in  his  diuine  coonsaile,  may  be 
called  a  God  vnto  man  :  Man  labooreth  for  the  come 
whereon  the  Ant  feedeth,  and  teadieth  the  Sparrow  the 
cut  that  shee  keepes.    In  summe,  all  creatures  feare 
their  king  for  his   greatnesse,  only  man  loueth   his 
Soueraign  for  his  goodnesse.    Now  what  Bees  hiue  is 
so  cleane,  as  the  Merchants  parlour,   or  the  milke- 
maydes  dairy  ?    And  for  apparel,  what  Swannes  feathers 
more  neat  then  the  Courtiers  doake  and  the  Qtisens 
gowne  ?  and  while  man  plants  his  gardens  with  sweete 
flowers,  the  droanes  deodue  the  Bees  of  the  honey. 
And  how  weake  the  webbe  of  the  Spyder  is,  euery  com- 
mon Weauer  can  dedpher. 

Now  while  the  beast  lickes  his  haire,  man  bnisheth 
his  coate :  while  the  bird  pruneth  her  feathers,  man 
combeth  his  haiies :  and  while  the  fish  soowreth  his 
skales,  man  batheth  his  skinne :  so  that  for  ootwmrde 
neatnesse,  there  is  no  comparison  in  any  creature  to  be 
had  with  man.  Now  for  the  inward  part,  the  Spirit, 
man  is  not  carried  only  by  the  instinct  of  nature,  to 
seeke  out  his  remedte  of  lust,  but  by  reason,  to  lone  the 


obiect,  where  vertue  is  the  grace  of  the  subiect,  where 
beauty  must  please  the  eye,  and  those  qualities  the 
minde,  that  make  marriage  honourable,  and  loue  com- 
fortable.   When  conodt  hauing  met  with  contentment, 
cannot  only  keepe  company  for  a  time,  but  is  so  tyed  in 
the  bandes  of  affisction,  that  fande  can  neoer  get  loose, 
but  continueth  loue  vnto  lines  ende  :  where  both  are  so 
Idnde  that  there  can  be  nothing  too  deare  for  eadi  other, 
and  a  louing  iealousie,  is  a  pleasing  humour,  while  hee 
labouieth  abroad,  and  she  huswifeth  at  home,  for  their 
owne  profile,  and  theyr  childrens  comfort :  and  while 
the  Wolfe  killeth  the  Lambe,  and  the  Kite  the  Chicken, 
mankeepeth  his  litleonesfromthedanoger  of  allfamt : 
and  being  satisfied  with  one  choyse,  they  nener  make  other 
cfaannge.    How  many  Histories  are  to  be  aUedged,  for 
the  approouing  of  this  truth  ?  yea,  how  many  haue  dyed 
for  want  and  losse  of  theyr  bdoued?  and  for  theyr  loue 
to  their  little  ones,  oh  bow  infinite  are  the  studies, 
labours,  and  tiauailes  in  the  parents,  for  the  breeding, 
noorishing,  instructing,  and  bestowing  of  thdr  children 
in  thdr  lines,  and  what  care  in  la3ring  vp  for  them  after 
theyr  deathes  ?  what  care  hath  the  husbande  for  his  wife 
in  her  diOde  bedde ?  what  solemnitie  at  a  Christening? 
and  what  sorrowe  at  a  buriall  ?  and  for  knowledge,  bow 
many  Fathers  haue  not  only  begot,  and  bredde  theyr 
owne  Children?  so  that  God  knoweth  they  are  not 
ignorant  of  his  blessings  :  now  for  theyr  deathes,  as  they 
were  borne  so  they  dye,  in  a  bedde,  or  Chamber,  among 
sncbe  as  are  by  goods  or  good  coonsaile  to  bee  the  better 
for  them,  and  in  Citties,  for  that  there  is  moste  hope  of 
remedie,  and  amongst  friendes,  where  is  moste  assurance 
of  hdpe  and  comfort :  and  sometime  dye,  as  welTpleased 
as  to  line,  and  rather  to  dye,  then  line  diseased :  so 
that  in  all  estates  of  what  condition  soeuer,  I  still  finde 
man  to  be  the  most  honourable  creature. 

Thus  haue  I  as  neare  as  I  can.  answered  Antonio  to 
euery  particular  poynt  of  his  Inuectiue :  but  in  briefe. 
who  could  consider  the  maiestie  of  a  King,  the  wisedome 
of  a  CounseDour,  the  valour  of  a  souldier,  the  learning 
of  a  Lawier,  the  trauaik:  of  a  Maidiant,  the  husbandry 
of  a  Famier,the  toyle  of  a  Tradesman,  and  the  patience 
of  a  begger,  might  wdl  anow  loyaltie  to  the  Prince,  loue 
to  the  Counselloar,  honour  to  the  souldier,  seniioe  to 
the  Lawier,  and  praise  to  the  Marchant,  and  wish  a 
good  haniest  to  the  farmer,  a  good  chapman  to  the 
Trades  man.  and  a  good  almes  to  the  begger :  and  in 
all  and  euery  of  them,  finde  so  much  matter  of  com- 
mendation, as  no  other  creature  can  come  neare :  but 
since  it  were  a  Laborinth  too  long  to  enter  into  the 
infinite  causes  of  oommendatfons  in  man,  to  sbewe  the 
desert  of  his  honour  aboue  all  other  creatures,  I  will  say 
bat  this  in  oonduskm,  that  the  faire  Ladies  of  a  Court, 
the  gallant  SoakHers  in  a  Campe,  the  grmue  scbollers  in 
a  Untuersitle,  and  the  solemne  companiet  of  a  Cittie, 
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and  the  good  fellowes  in  a  Conntrey,  so  putteth  downe, 
a  flight  of  wilde  Geeoe»  a  heard  of  Swine,  and  a  skoule 
of  Herings,  that  for  all  causes,  both  maiestie,  amitie, 
and  Tnitie,  man  is  the  onlj  creature  worthie  of  all 
honourable  commendation. 

Dinar,    Mtandro^  thou  hast  spoken  a  little  to  some 
purpose,  it  may  be  thou  hast  either  met  with  a  kinde 
wenche,  or  an  honest  friende,  that  hath  brought  thee 
into  this  good  beleefe  of  all  other  :  but  howsoeuer  it  be, 
I  mislike  not  what  thou  hast  saide,  what  euer  it  be  that 
thou  thinkest :  but  to  answere  ye  both,  let  me  tell  yee, 
that  yee  are  both  short  of  what  you  woulde  seeme  to 
speake  of,  which  is  the  worthinesse  or  vnworthinesse  of 
roan :  which  neyther  lyeth  in  your  praise,  nor  his  dis- 
grace, but  in  that  which  either  aboue,  or  belowe  your 
reaches  is  to  be  considered :  yee  haue  beene  like  two 
Fishers  that  came  to  a  Brooke  where  were  good  Fish, 
but  they  hue  at  the  bottoroe,  which  though  no  deeper 
then  they  might  wade,  yet  they  were  loathe  to  take  too 
much  paines,  caught  a  fewe  Engines  in  the  shallow 
giauell,  and  thought  themselues  no  meane  Fisher-men  : 
you  haue  studied  some  point  of  Philosophy,  and  obserued 
much  of  that  you  haue  seene,  but  AristotU  must  giue 
place  to  Plato t  and  you  will  leame  more  if  you  will  take 
paines  :  and  for  that  I  will  not  be  so  vngratelull,  as  to  say 
nothing  touching  your  opinions,  I  will  deliuer  yee  a  little 
of  what  I  haue  redde,  and  gathered  folly  ;  by  my  reading, 
touching  this  poynt  of  the  Dignitie,  or  Indignitie  of  man. 
First,  touching  his  first  substance,  it  was  neyther  of 
slime  nor  Creame,  as  either  of  you  haue  imagined,  but 
of  a  secret  instinct  of  Loue,  which  woulde  haue  an 
Image  lyke  vnto  it  selfie,  when  the  omnipotencie  of  the 
Deitie  beganne  a  worke  of  great  Maiestie :  when  in  the 
seconde  person  of  himselfe  hee  shewed  the  perfection  of 
that  forme.    Leame  then  to  knowe,  that  before  all  be- 
ginnings there  was  a  banning,  which  being  without 
beginning  in  it  selfe,  beganne  all  b^nnings  by  it  seUe, 
and  willing  to  be  pleased  in  it  sdfe,  beganne  this  first 
Image  to  it  selfe :  so  that  hereby  ye  may  see  in  this 
beginner  of  all  beginning,  was  loue  the  first  b^inner  of 
this  worke,  which  we  call  man,  who  hauing  all  thii^ges 
before  it  selfe  to  looke  Tppon,  which  laide  vppon  this 
slyme  or  Creame  as  ye  haue  termed  it,  brought  it  to 
that  forme  whidi  it  selfe  lyked  :  and  (as  it  is)  then  first 
named  it,  man. 

Here  now  was  the  first  and  only  best  part  of  his 
honour,  that  the  creature  was  made  vnto  the  Image  of 
his  Creator.  I  speake  not  of  that  outward  forme, 
wherein  we  beholde  him.  Now  to  his  second  honour, 
hee  placed  him  in  Paradise,  where  he  made  him  keeper 
of  his  garden,  with  possession  of  all  his  fruits,  one  onely 
excepted.  The  third  honour,  he  gaue  him  power  and 
commaundment  ouer  all  his  earthly  creatures,  and  to 
name  them  at  his  owne  pleasure.    The  fourth  honour 


was  his  wife,  that  he  tooke  out  of  his  owne  side,  that  he 
might  be  matched,  but  with  himselfe,  nor  with  any 
meaner  creature  then  himselfe.  These  are  the  four  first 
proofes  of  the  dignitie  and  honour  of  man,  in  his  first 
perfection  :  his  creation  to  the  image  of  his  Creator,  his 
keeping  of  Paradise,  his  oommaund  ouer  all  other  earthly 
creatures,  and  his  companion  but  a  part  of  himsdfe.  Nov 
to  enter  into  fiuther  parts  of  honour  bestowed  vpon  them, 
the  wisedome  of  the  Prophets,  the  myrades  done  bj 
them,  the  valour  of  the  Kinges,  the  victories  gotte  by 
them,  the  blessinges  of  the  feithfoll,  the  true  memorie  of 
them,  his  loue  of  his  beloued,  the  death  of  his  onely 
Sonne  Jesus  Christ  for  them,  the  messages  of  his  Angdles. 
to  his  seruaunu  of  his  loue,  the  IncamatioQ  of  Etemitie, 
in  the  wombe  of  virginitie,  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles* 
the  patience  of  the  Martjrrs,  and  the  ioy  of  the  Elect, 
these  are  all  proofes  of  great  honour  aboue  all  other 
creatures,  whome  God  had  endued  with  so  many  eii- 
ceUent  beauties.  What  Byrd  can  build  a  neast  lyke  the 
Temple  of  ^o/mmh  for  Eagle  make  a  wing  with  the  wise- 
dome  of  iokm  the  Euangelist?  What  Lyon  so  stoat 
but  Saimpsmi  could  tame  him?  and  what  Gyant  so  great 
but  little  Damid  could  conquere  him  ?  and  what  Whale 
so  rauenous,  but  limas  could  get  out  of  him?  what 
daunger  so  great,  but  losuak  would  attempt  it?  and 
what  misery  such,  but  Ituobs  patience  did  endure  it  ? 

Now  leauing  to  speake  of  those  ancient  eyamplcs,  kl 
vs  come  into  these  dayes  to  beholde  the  myracuknis 
workes  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man,  in  the  gouemment 
of  Kingdomes,  in  warre,  and  in  peace,  the  rare  Art  in 
goigious  buildings,  the  cunning  hand  in  planting  of 
fruites,  the  excellent  skill,  in  the  fortifying  of  countries, 
the  daintie  Art  of  the  Needle  in  workes  of  all  colours, 
the  excellent  Harmony  in  the  Art  of  Muskjue :  In 
summe,  all  the  excellencies  that  can  be  imagined,  as 
well  by  Sea,  in  the  Shipwright  and  Saykr,  as  by  Lande 
in  the  Souldier  and  Miner,  and  the  ScfaoUer  as  well  in 
knowledge,  as  vtterance  :  Are  not  all  these  excellencies, 
with  all  the  morall  vertues,  ondy  propper  vnto  man  ? 
and  last  of  all  his  acknowledging  of  his  God,  to  whome 
hee  is  onely  bounde  for  all  his  goodnesse?  Are  not  all 
these  I  say,  with  innumerable  more,  to  be  saide  suffi- 
cient proofes  of  the  honour  of  man  ?  who  still  looking 
vp  tovrards  heauen,  from  whence  only  hee  hath  all  his 
good,  and  where  knowing,  and  despising  the  worlde, 
hee  loueth  to  be,  for  his  best,  last,  and  euerlastinggood  : 
Is  not  an  this  I  say,  enough  to  make  man  ioy  in  himsdfe, 
to  be  seruaunt  vnto  such  a  Lorde  ?  as  in  loue  woulde 
first  make  him  lyke  himselfe,  and  then  neucr  cease  to 
bestowe  his  daily  and  hourdy  blessings  vjypon  him  ?  yes 
it  must  needes  be,  by  all  that  hath  bene  and  can  be 
saide,  that  by  all  due  ca«ises  of  honour,  man  is  of  all  the 
most  worthie  creature :  For  did  not  Ithouak  himselfe 
speake  out  of  the  doude  and  the  bush  vnto  M9us  f 
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Came  not  the  Angell  from  heauen,  to  salute  Ahraham 
on  the  earth  7  was  not  Elias  carried  into  heauen  in  a 
whirle-wind?  came  not  GabrUll  the  Arch-angell,  with 
a  message  to  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  t  and  came  not 
Christ  himselfe  from  heauen,  to  saue  sinners  from  hell  ? 
and  can  there  be  a  greater  honour  to  man,  or  that  may 
make  him  more  honourable,  then  to  be  spoken  too  by 
his  Creator,  saluted  by  his  Angell,  and  saued  by  his 
onely  sonne?  no,  no,  let  the  Eagle  soare  as  high  as  she 
can,  she  must  come  downe  to  man  :  the  Lyon  looke  as 
fierce  as  he  can,  he  must  CblU  downe  to  man  :  and  the 
Whale  gape  as  wide  as  he  can,  he  must  cast  vp  lomas, 
and  giue  honour  to  man  :  for  God  hath  giuen  him,  and 
he  must  haue  the  honour  of,  and  aboue  all  earthly  crea- 
tures. But  now  I  haue  spoken  thus  much  in  his  behalfe 
for  his  dignitie,  least  I  make  him  proud  of  that  which  is 
none  of  his  owne,  let  me  a  little  speake  of  his  vilenes. 
which  is  the  iust  cause  of  his  indignitie.  Man  being  at 
the  first  created  so  pure  within,  and  perfect  without, 
that  there  was  no  creature  so  pleased  God,  hauing  made 
all  creatures  to  please  man,  man  onely  to  please  himselfe, 
oh  how  soone  began  the  infection  of  corruption  to  enter 
into  this  excellent  matter,  when  the  subtfltie  of  the 
Serpent  began  so  dosely  to  spet  his  pojrson,  that  the 
▼enome  was  not  felt  till  it  came  to  the  heart,  and  so 
ranne  to  the  very  soule,  when  Wit  proud  of  vnderstand- 
ing,  vnthankful  for  his  knowledge  in  seeking  more  then 
needfiill,  lost  that  was  necessarie :  and  by  whom  was 
this  bane  brought  him,  but  by  her  that  came  out  of  him, 
cnsB  a  part  of  himselfe,  the  Rinune  of  his  whole  selfe, 
and  which  is  most  to  be  lamented,  a  piece  so  neare  his 
heart,  should  bee  the  hurt  of  his  owne  soule :  oh  what 
indignitie  can  there  be  more  in  wit  ?  to  proue  it  more 
truly  folly,  then  like  jEm^  dogge,  to  loose  a  bone  for  a 
shadow,  or  worse,  comfort  for  sorrow  ?  and  what  more 
indignitie  to  the  nature  of  man,  then  to  be  so  vnthank- 
fuU  to  his  maker,  to  make  no  more  regard  of  his  oom- 
roaund,  then  hauing  but  one  thing  forbidden,  and  with 
a  penalty  of  offence,  ytl  would  presume  to  aduenture 
that  ill,  that  might  be  the  losse  of  all  his  good.  Oh 
vnwise  Tnthankfiilnesse,  the  first  ground  of  his  vnhappi- 
nesse,  and  first  note  of  his  vnworthinesse.  Oh  most 
vnhappinesse  of  all  other,  that  he  who  was  made  of 
lone,  should  so  be  made  a  subiect  of  hate :  and  oh  most 
vnworthy  of  all  creatures  to  be  honoured,  that  was  so 
vngratefiill  to  his  most  honorable  Creator :  and  note 
bow  by  one  sinne,  he  lost  all  his  honors :  he  lost  the 
perfecdon  that  he  lined  in,  before  his  desert  of  death  : 
his  perfDctkm  of  that  loue,  which  let  him  lacke  nothing 
while  he  loued  :  by  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit,  he 
swallowed  the  pojrson  of  presumption,  and  by  the 
Angell  was  driuen  out  of  Paradise.  Here  was  two 
honors  lost,  the  Image  was  now  de&oed,  the  creature 
of  his  place  dispossessed,  and  fitmi   his  pleasures 


banished  :  for  whole  sin,  the  earth  that  before  was 
blessed,  was  now  accursed :  oh  too  plaine  a  note  of  his 
Indignitie,  when  for  his  vnworthinesse  the  earth  was 
cursed  with  banennes,  he  that  was  only  framed  by  the  loue 
of  God,  should  now  flie  from  the  voice  of  God.  Now 
the  third  honor,  where  he  before  had  the  seniioe  of  all 
earthly  creatures,  he  now  was  frdne  to  labour  with  those 
creatures:  and  in  seeing  their  obedience  to  his  wil,  sorow 
in  shame,  to  thinke  of  his  owne  disobedience  to  his 
maister.  Now  to  the  last  honor,  his  companion,  his 
wife,  that  woman,  that  part  of  himselfe,  which  in  loue 
might  haue  beene  his  comfort ;  by  want  of  loue,  through 
the  poyson  of  pride,  wrought  his  vtter  dishonor :  where 
the  shame  of  his  nakednesse,  was  too  true  a  note  of  his 
wickednesse ;  too  plaine  a  proofe  of  his  vnworthines. 
Thus  lost  the  first  man  through  pride  the  whole  honor 
of  his  happines.  Now  to  enter  into  further  parts  of  dis- 
honor, what  wickednesse  was  in  Ckam,  to  vncouer  the 
nakednesse  of  his  father,  which  proued  vnworthines  to 
be  a  son,  that  would  be  the  shame  of  his  lather  ?  what 
dishonor  was  in  Cain,  who  slew  his  brother  Ahel:  how 
vnworthy  was  he  to  be  a  brother  that  sought  the  death 
of  his  dearest  and  nearest  bkxxi  ?  what  Indignitie  of  a 
Crowne  shewed  Pharaoh  when  in  the  swelling  pride  of 
his  power,  he  would  oppose  himselfe  against  the  King 
of  Kings  ?  How  vnworthy  was  he  to  be  a  King  on  the 
earth,  that  proued  such  a  rebel  vnto  the  king  of  heauen  ? 
how  dishonorable  were  Sodowu  and  Gantorrah,  who  with 
the  filth  of  their  concupiscence  would  haue  pressed  vpon 
the  AngeUes  ?  what  Indignitie  was  in  those  Princes  that 
stoned  the  Prophets,  the  Embassadors  of  heauens  Em- 
peror?  what  Indignitie  was  in  ludas  to  betray  his 
maister,  Christ  lesus  ?  was  he  worthy  to  be  a  seruant, 
that  would  be  a  villaine  to  such  a  maister  ?  and  what 
Indignitie  was  in  all  the  Jewes,  that  sought  the  death  of 
the  Sonne  of  God?  Tedious  it  were  [to]  runneouer  all  the 
eicamples  of  the  Indignitie  in  man,  which  in  the  sacred 
word  of  truth  are  set  downe,  where  jre  may  plainely 
discouer  all  the  due  causes  both  of  a  mans  honor,  and 
dishonour :  but  leaning  that  true  discourse  for  all 
grmtious  eyes  to  looke  on,  let  me  a  litle  lower  discend, 
into  reasons  daily  obseniation.  What  dishonor  is  it  to 
a  King,  to  be  vngratious  to  his  subiect  ?  what  dishonour 
in  a  subiect,  to  be  disloyall  to  his  Prince  ?  what  Indig- 
nitie it  is  to  the  Counsellour,  to  be  either  £sithlesse  to  his 
King,  or  carele«e  of  his  commaund  ?  what  a  dishonor 
tis  to  a  souldier  to  betray  his  trust,  to  an  enemy  ?  how 
vnworthy  is  that  Lawier  that  pleades  against  conscience 
for  coyne  ?  how  vnworthy  is  that  Marchant,  that  plaies 
banqnerout  without  need?  how  vngratious  is  that 
Farmer,  that  starues  the  poore  people,  and  feedes  the 
Rau  with  his  come?  how vnhonest  is  that  labourer,  who 
will  not  worke  for  his  wages?  and  how  base  a  villaine 
is  that  begger,  that  makes  an  art  of  his  rogery?  let  the 
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agreeued  confesse,  I  would  it  were  not  to  be  considered. 
Let  me  looke  further  into  other  proofes  of  the  Indignitie 
of  man,  where  the  sonne  is  sike  of  the  lather,  the  sister 
of  the  brother,  the  seruant  of  the  maister,  the  wife  of  the 
husband,  the  subiect  of  the  Prince  :  where  the  sonne  is 
vnnatural,  the  sister  is  vnkinde,  the  seruant  is  vntme, 
the  wife  is  vnhonest,  and  the  subiect  is  vn£[dthfall :  what 
Indignities  are  these,  to  proue  the  disgratious  nature  of 
man  ?  Againe,  where  the  ¥nrath  of  the  mightie  is  more 
fierce  then  the  Lion,  and  the  pride  of  the  ambitious, 
flies  higher  then  the  Eagle,  and  the  greedinesse  of  the 
couetous  swallowes  more  then  the  Whale  ;  oh  how  great 
are  these  Indignities  appaiant  i  yea  in  those,  in  whom 
they  are  most  to  be  lamented.  What  Crocodile  is 
dangerous  as  the  tongue  of  a  Parasite  ?  and  what  Cock- 
atrice is  so  venemous,  as  the  eye  of  a  leaud  woman  ? 
and  what  indignitie  is  it  to  a  schoUer,  that  should  be  the 
minister  of  truth,  to  couer  craft  with  eloquence  :  and 
what  ignominy  to  beautie,  that  is  an  enemy  to  Vertue, 
let  the  deoeiued  confesse,  and  abusers  amend.  In 
summe,  of  what  estate  can  that  man  or  woman  be,  that 
some  way  shews  not  some  such  part  of  Indignity,  as 
speakes  not  something  in  their  dishonor?  But  to  be 
short,  the  chiefe  cause  of  all  the  Indignitie  that  I  finde 
in  man,  groweth  either  through  impatience  in  the  proud, 
pride  in  the  mightie,  disobedience  in  the  subiect,  or  rtkr 
thankfulnesse  in  the  poore.  Learn  then  the  honour  of 
humilitie,  the  vertue  of  patience,  the  grace  of  obedience 
and  the  blessing  of  thankfulnesse,  in  which  onely,  and 
Oods  mercie,  I  finde  lies  man's  all,  and  onely  truest  happi- 
nesse,  and  his  honours  most  apparant  worthinesse. 
And  therefore  leaue  to  make  comparisons  betwixt  either 
beast,  fowie,  or  fish,  and  man,  knowing  the  exoeUende 
of  his  nature  in  his  first  perfection,  neither  thhike  any 
beast,  fish,  or  foiHe,  so  monstrous  in  shape,  as  man  is 
in  nature,  when  he  foUoweth  the  course  of  bis  corrup- 
tion :  but  if  hee  were  created  of  the  slime  of  the  earth, 
as  Maister  Antonio  describes  him,  the  greater  was  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  of  so  vile  a  matter  to  make  so 
excellent  a  creature  as  man  :  or  if  he  were  as  Mtandro 
holdes  him,  created  of  the  creame  of  the  earth,  yet  the 
Butter  was  but  a  grosse  substance  to  make  so  gratioos 
a  creature  as  man :  but  say  that  hee  was  first  firamed 
out  of  the  loue  of  God,  which  did  create  him  to  his  owne 
Image,  ye\  you  see  more  then  was  of  that  looe,  kept  no 
part  of  perfection,  but  fell  through  the  weaknesse  of  it 
selfe,  into  the  mine  of  it  selfe,  for  the  flesh  tooke  infection 
whereby  the  spirit  being  corrupted,  the  whole  creature 
was  ouerthrowne  :  so  that  that  man  or  woman,  that  in 
the  loue  and  feare  of  God,  is  not  obedient  to  his  will, 
nor  thankfull  for  his  graces,  such  a  worid  of  enormitfes 
will  sinne  beget  in  his  soule,  that  by  the  infection  there- 
of, hee  will  become  more  vgly  in  the  sight  of  God,  then 
the  greatest  monster  in  the  world  fai  the  aigfat  of  mtn  : 


and  so  by  due  consideration  be  found  by  many  indigni- 
ties to  be  the  most  dishonourable  creature  in  the  world : 
for  outward  forme,  behold  the  exoeUende  of  Gods  wise- 
dome,  in  his  workmanship  vpon  all  creatures,  the 
feathers  of  the  byrds,  the  haires  of  the  beasts,  and  the 
scales  of  the  fishes,  how  euen  and  smoothe  they  lye,  bow 
long  they  keepe  their  colour  that  nature  hath  onee 
giuen  them :  while  man,  according  to  his  age,  eythcr 
chaungeth  or  looseth  both  colour  and  haire  too :  in 
strength  the  Lyon  doth  exceed  him  :  in  swiftnesw  the 
Hare  will  outrunne  him,  and  the  Dolphin  outswim  him : 
in  sweetnesse  the  Nightingale  outsing  him :  in  labour 
the  Oxe  will  out-toile  him,  and  in  subtiltie  the  Fose 
will  out-match  him ;  so  that  in  all  these  gifts  of  nature, 
with  many  other,  he  is  inferiour  in  commendation  to  the 
beasts,  birds,  and  fishes :  and  therefore  can  iustly  chal- 
lenge no  honor  aboue  them,  only  reason  he  hath  beyond 
them,  by  which  he  hath  power  to  goueine  ooer  them  : 
of  which  once  depriued,  he  is  worse  then  any  of  them  : 
the  beast,  though  he  haue  all  the  fidd  before  him,  will 
eate  no  more :  the  bird  though  she  pearcfa  neuer  so 
safdy,  will  sleepe  no  more :  the  fish  though  hee  haue  all 
the  sea  before  him,  will  drinke  no  more  then  will  sufllce 
nature  :  while  the  Epicure  will  eate  till  his  Jawes  ake, 
the  Drunkard  will  swill  till  his  eyes  stare,  and  the  shiff- 
gard  will  sleepe  till  his  bones  ake :  while  the  one  with 
his  blowing,  the  other  with  his  reeling,  and  the  third 
writh  his  snorting,  so  laies  himsdfe  open  to  the  world  in 
the  filthinesse  of  his  imperiiBction,  tluU  who  beholds  the 
beastes  temper,  and  the  mans  intemperande,  wil  in 
worthinesse  of  commendation,  set  the  beasts  before  the 
man. 

Againe  in  talke,  what  Pye  diatters  like  a  Scold  ?  what 
wolfe  more  cruell  then  a  Tyrant?  what  Sowe  more 
filthy  then  a  Slut  ?  what  Sparrowe  more  luxurious  then 
a  Whore?  what  Foxe  more  subtill  then  a  Knane  ?  what 
Toade  more  venemous  than  a  Villain  ?  or  Serpent  mote 
deadly  then  a  malidous  woman  ?  Did  euer  bird  betray 
the  Eagle,  his  King?  the  beast,  the  Lyon,  his  King?  or 
the  fish  the  whale  his  King?  and,  how  many  Kings  hane 
bene  betraied  by  trayterous  Rebds,  and  supposed  Sub- 
iects,  yea  by  theyr  owne  seruants  ?  I  would  there  were 
not  too  many  examples  to  the  shame  of  man  to  oonfirme 
it.  Nay  more,  how  that  all,  and  aboue  all,  blessed, 
gratious,  good,  holy,  and  glorious,  merdfull  King  of 
Kings,  our  Lord,  and  Saniour  Christ  lesus,  was  be- 
trayed by  that  diud  of  a  man,  that  felse,  wicked,  and 
most  detestable  villaine  ludas  :  wtiat  a  shame  may  it  be 
to  the  nature  of  man,  to  thinke  that  euer  man  sho«Jd  be 
of  so  vile  a  nature. 

Thus  then  jrou  may  see,  how  in  the  worst  part,  in  the 
widcednesse  of  the  heart,  man  may  worthily  be  called 
the  worst  creature  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  least  I  leaue 
nan  in  diipaire  of  himaelfe,  to  thinke  of  the  vileneite  of 
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his  comipted  nature,  let  me  speake  somewhat  to  his 
comfort,  that  hath  yet  bene  spoken  of:  that  first  pure 
substance,  that  spiritual  instinct  of  loue.    The  first  cause 
of  mans  creation,  hath  in  his  spirit  such  an  etemall  power, 
as  that  though  some  vesselles  of  his  wrath,  he  hath 
ordained  to  his  secret  iudgement,  yet  in  man  generally, 
that  hath  any  feeling  of  his  mercie,  he  hath  so  glorious 
a  woridng  of  his  grace,  that  by  many  admirable  deserts 
of  commendation,  he  may  well  be  called  the  most  honor- 
able of  all  creatures :  who  teacheth  the  horse  his  true 
manages,  the  bird  his  eare  notes,  the  dogge  his  straunge 
qualities,  but  man?    Furthermore,  is  there  not  in  the 
foce  of  man  such  a  kinde  of  diuine  power,  giuen  him  by 
hSs  Creator,  as  giues  a  kind  of  terror  vnto  all  creatures, 
and  in  the  heart  of  man  is  not  that  vnderstanding  that 
makes  him  the  most  honorable  of  all  other  ?    How  many, 
and  rare  Arts,  how  excellent  and  cunning  workes,  how 
rich  and  gorgious  monuments,  the  diuisions  of  times, 
the  application  of  escperiments,  the  employments  of 
natures,  and  the  obseruations  of  examples,  the  fetching 
the  byrd  from  the  aire,  the  fruite  from  the  earth,  the 
beast  from  the  field,  the  fish  from  the  sea,  the  Fowlers 
ginnes,  the  Hunters  snares,  and  the  Fishers  nettes,  are 
they  not  all  the  labours  of  the  witte  of  man  ?  the  Instru- 
ments of  warre,  the  treatise  of  peace,  the  harmonies  of 
Muskjue,  and  the  ditties  of  loue,  are  they  not  the  deuise 
of  man?  Is  not  the  firmament,  as  it  were  ruled  out,  the 
earth  as  it  were  chalked  out,  and  the  sea,  as  it  were  cut 
oat,  as  if  there  were  a  walke  amid  the  starres,  a  passage 
through  the  earth,  and  a  path  through  the  seas,  to  which 
purpose,  the  Globes  and  Mappes  are  made  by  the  witte 
of  man  ?  and  may  not  all  these  excellencies  in  the  wit  of 
man,  aboue  all  creatures,  proue  the  honor  of  man  ?    But 
sdx>ue  all  these,  that  spirit  or  soule  of  man,  which  in 
immortalitie  beholds  the  etemall  life,  in  grace  beholds 
the  etemall  comfort,  and  in  mercy  beholds  the  etemall 
goodnesse,  wherein  the  Saints  are  blessed,  the  Martjrrs 
reioyce,  the  virgins  are  graced,  and  the  Angels  are 
glorious,  and  where  all  together  in  one  Consort  doo  sing 
the  Halleluiah  of  etemitie :  this  comfort,  when  man 
receiueth  by  that  faith  that  God  hath  by  the  inspiration 
of  his  holy  spirit  so  fixed  in  him,  that  it  can  neuer  be 
from  him,  when  man  I  say,  by  the  gratious  blessing  of 
God,  can  effect  so  rare  excellencies  in  the  worlde,  and 
bdiolde  so  many  superexoellencies  in  the  heauens,  as  the 
eye  of  no  creature  but  man  is  able  to  looke  after  r  and 
withall,  hath  as  I  saide,  that  heanenly  blessing  of  im- 
mortalitie, that  is  graunted  to  no  creature  but  man :  Let 
man  be  as  bee  was  in  his  creation,  or  as  bee  should  be 
ip  his  generation,  and  then  leaning  all  creatures  to  the 
seraioe  of  man,  and  man  onely  to  the  leniioe  of  God  : 
Let  vs  conclude  man  to  be  the  most  honoimble  creature, 
and  by  due  desert  of  commendation,  to  be  by  many 
degrees  set  sdwue  them  all. 


Thus  haue  I  shewed  you  mine  opinion,  how  man  may 
iustly  receiue  his  Tytle  of  Dignitie  or  Indignitie,  eyther 
by  the  gratious  vse  of  that  Reason,  by  whiche  hee  doth 
farre  exceede  all  Creatiu'es  in  commendation,  or  by  the 
abuse  of  that  Reason,  that  may  make  him  the  worst  of 
all  Creatures.    It  is  not  a  £aure  painted  face,  a  proude 
looke.  a  craftie  witte,  a  smoothing  tongue,  nor  scraping 
or  a  bribing  hand,  that  makes  a  man  a  woorthie  Creature, 
but  a  humble  heart,  a  modest  eye,  a  simple  meaning,  a 
vertuous  disposition,  a  true  tongue,  a  liberall  hand,  and 
a  louing  heart,  that  makes  man  truly  honourable.    Oh 
then  let  the  Prince  be  gratious :  the  Courtier  vertuous : 
the  souldier  merdfiill :  the  Lawier  consdonable :  the 
Merchant  charitable :   the   Farmer   no   Snudge :   the 
labourer  painfull :  and  the  Begger  thankfull :  and  then 
will  the  Conunonwealth  of  the  worlde,  be  such  a  kinde 
of  heauen  on  the  earth,  that  the  very  Angelles  of  the 
heauen,  will  commend  the  beautie  of  the  world,  when 
thus  only  in  man,  they  shall  see  the  chiefe  dignitie  of  a 
Creature :  for  there  will  bee  a  day  of  diaunge,  the 
wealthy  must  leaue  his  treasure,  the  faire  must  loose  her 
beautie,  and  the  powerfiill  must  come  downe  from  his 
place,  and  all  be  summond  to  appeare  at  one  time,  and 
to  one  Court :  where,  as  prisoners  at  a  bane,  they  shall 
answere  to  their  Inditements,  and  from  whence  deliuered, 
ejrther  to  comfort  or  execution,  and  that  etemall  to  either ; 
where  account  must  be  had  of  all,  and  no  partialitie  be 
admitted :  where  Conscience  accuseth.  Troth  oonfesseth, 
and  Justice  condudeth :  when  if  Mercy  were  not  gratious. 
Judgement  would  be  terrible :  where  Faith  is  only  blessed, 
and  dispaire  onely  accursed  :  and  then  shall  man  see  his 
dishonour,  when  the  honour  of  all  honours,  shall  make 
him  see  his  disgrace,  and  receiue  his  chiefe  honour, 
when  in  mercy  he  receiues  comfort :  of  which  honour  is 
no  man  worthy,  but  whom  the  honour  of  aU  worthinesse, 
and  worthinesse  of  all  honour,  makes  honourable  by  his 
worthinesse :  in  him  then  the  substance  and  sunune  of 
all  honor  and  worthinesse,  that  Judge  of  all  iustice,  the 
searcher  and  founder  of  all  troth,  that  Lord  of  all  mercy. 
King  of  all  grace,  and  God  of  all  glory,  our  Sauiour 
Christ  Jesus,  let  mans  honour  be  sought  and  his  worthi- 
nesse be  scene :  for,  what  more  he  is  then  in  Christ,  he 
is  a  most  dishonourable  creature :  and  what  he  is  in  him, 
he  is  better  then  any  creature.    Thus  haue  I  shewne 
you  in  my  opinion,  how  a  man  is  the  most  worthy  or 
vnworthy  creature  of  the  world,  of  either  honour,  or 
commendation :  which  if  you  studie  neuer  so  much  in 
the  rules  of  nature  you  can  neuer  finde  out,  but  in  the 
rules  of  grace,  you  shall  finde  only  discouered :  thinke 
then  with  jrour  seines  how  glorious  is  the  studie  of  the 
diuine  comfort,  where  reason  only  by  grace  beholdeth 
the  beautie  or  deformitie,  the  honour,  or  dishonour  of 
Nature,  may  not  loose  the  honour  of  his  vertue :  nor 
Grace,  the  gouemour  of  Reason,  may  loose  the  maiestie 
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of  his  glory :  for  man  being  as  he  should  be,  is  as  it  were 
a  god  vnto  man  :  but  as  many  a  one  is,  and  should  not 
be  is  worse  then  a  beast,  and  little  lesse  then  a  diudl 
vnto  men.    For  the  Phisition  that  by  his  learned  skOl, 
and  honest  care  findes  the  greefe  of  the  diseased,  and 
doth  speedily  bring  him  to  health  :  is  he  not  a  kinde  of 
god  vnto  man,  and  saues  his  life  so  neare  death  ?    The 
Lawier  that  by  his  reading  and  knowledge  findes  the 
right  of  the  distressed,  and  by  iustice  deliuers  him  from 
his  oppression,  is  not  such  a  ludge  a  kind  of  god  vpon 
the  earth  ?    The  Merchant  that  hath  his  debter  in  prison, 
and  seeing  his  misery,  in  the  vertue  of  charitie,  forgiueth 
the  debt,  and  setteth  him  at  libertie,  is  he  not  a  kinde  of 
god  vnto  man  ?    And  first  of  all  to  be  spoken  of,  if  the 
Prince  finde  an   vnwilling  offender,  with  confession, 
penitent,  yet  by  the  lawe  to  death  condemned,  and  out 
of  the  maiestie  of  his  mercy,  pardoneth  the  offence,  and 
fauoureth  the  offender,  is  he  not  worthy  to  be  called  a 
kinde  of  God  vnto  man  ?    If  a  man  shall  finde  his  neigh- 
bour assaulted,  and  by  theeues,  readie  to  be  robbed, 
spoyled,  and  murthered,  if  he  by  his  valonms  aduenture 
of  his  life,  doo  not  only  defend  him,  but  be  the  death  of 
his  enemies,  and  so  for  euer  procure  his  safetie,  is  he 
not  a  kinde  of  god  vnto  man?    If  a  rich  man  passing  by 
a  poore  creature,  whom  he  seeth  lye  in  misery  and 
pouertie,  if  like  the  Samaritane,  he  relieue  him,  comfort 
him,  and  neuer  leaue  him  till  he  haue  recouered  him,  is 
he  not  in  a  kinde,  as  it  were  a  god  vnto  man?    If  a 
learned  and  true  Diuine,  finding  a  sinner,  through  the 
greatnes  of  his  sinnes :  almost  in  dispaire  of  mercy,  and 
so  in  daunger  of  damnation,  with  preaching  to  him  the 
true  word  of  God.  and  shewing  him  the  booke  for  his 
warrant,  for  that  he  preacheth,  if  with  such  preaching  to 
him,  prayer  for  him,  he  doo  deliuer  him  from  that 
dangerous  sinne  of  dispaire,  and  by  Gods  grace  doo 
establish  that  faith  in  him,  that  brings  him  into  the  estate 
of  the  blessed,  is  he  not  a  god  vnto  man?    But  contrari- 
wise, if  a  Prince  vpon  a  false  information  commaund  his 
loyall  subiect  vnto  death?  that  hath  by  many  good 
sendees  deserued  his  gratious  fauour,  is  he  not  if  he  be 
a  Tyrant,  halfe  a  diuel  vnto  man?    If  a  souldier  for  the 
gaine  of  a  little  mony,  betray  the  trust  of  his  Captaine, 
and  make  sale  of  his  people,  is  he  not  a  kinde  of  diuel 
vnto  man  ?    If  a  Lawier  shall  by  extortion  or  bribery, 
grieue  the  oppressed,  wrong  the  poore  to  pleasure  the 
rich,  and  pleade  against  his  owne  oonsdenoe,  to  the 
vndoing  of  a  simple  creature,  is  he  not  a  kinde  of  diueU 
vnto  man  ?    If  a  Phisition,  will  in  stead  of  a  preseruatiue, 
giue  his  patient  a  poysoned  potion,  is  he  not  a  kinde  of 
diuell  vnto  man  ?    And  if  a  Merchant,  voyd  of  charitie 
cast  his  debtor  into  prison,  and  there  beholding  his  misery, 
without  remorse  of  conscience,  lettes  him  perish  without 
reliefe,  is  hee  not  a  kinde  of  diuell  vnto  man?    If  a 
neighbour  in  the  enuy  of  his  neighbours  good,  sedce  not 


only  by  himselfe,  but  by  all  the  meanes  he  can  to  tpoyle 
him  of  all  his  goods,  yea  and  to  depriue  him  of  his  life. 
is  not  such  a  dogge,  a  Idnde  of  diuel  vnto  man?  If  a 
rich  man,  shall  passe  by  a  poore  soule,  sicke,  sore,  krae, 
and  wounded,  and  will  not  like  the  Leuite  runne  from 
him,  or  not  so  much  as  the  Priest  say,  God  hdpe  him, 
but  giuing  him  nothing,  raile  vpon  him,  rate  him,  qxime 
him,  and  with  taunts,  checks,  yea  and  whippes,  wound 
him  deeper  then  he  was  at  first,  and  so  with  crueltie, 
crudfie  him,  that  he  will  neuer  leane  till  he  haue  killed 
him  :  is  he  not  a  kinde  of  diuell  vnto  man  ?  Last,  and 
most  of  all,  if  he,  who  taketh  vpon  him  the  outward 
habit  of  a  Diuine,  and  within  be  so  farre  firom  diuinitie, 
that  he  will  rather  leade  the  sinner  into  hell,  then  the 
repentant  to  grace,  is  he  not  a  kinde  of  diuell  vnto  man  ? 
What  shall  I  need  to  runne  into  a  world  of  questions  in 
this  point,  is  not  the  vertuous  a  kinde  of  God,  and  the 
vicious  a  kinde  of  diuell  in  the  world  ?  Consider  there- 
fore, since  only  in  God  is  that  originall  of  vertue,  where- 
by man  only  is  made  vertuous,  and  by  that  Uertue  so 
gracious,  as  maketh  him  the  most  honourable  of  all 
creatures,  and  in  the  diuell  is  that  originall  of  sinne, 
whereby  man  is  made  vicious,  and  by  his  vices  so  dis- 
gradous,  as  maketh  him  the  most  dishonourable  of  all 
creatures. 

What  soeuer  you  reade  here,  or  imagine,  touching  the 
true  desert  of  the  Dignitieorthe  Indignitie  of  man,  these 
two  verses  shall  be  sufficient  for  your  instruction,  to 
leade  you  to  the  most  true  and  perfect  vnderstanding  of 
the  same  :  which,  without  further  dilatation  I  will  make 
my  conclusion. 

Si  Christum  hem  scis, 

miAii  est  si  cetera  nescis  : 
Si  Christum  nescis,  nihil  est 

si  cetera  discis  : 

Know  Christ  aright,  hnaw  all 

that  can  be  worth  the  hnowing  : 

But  know  not  Christ,  and  know 
all  knowledge  ouerthrowing. 

An,  Father,  I  am  glad  of  this  good  morning  meet- 
ing, which  I  would  not  haue  mist  for  a  great  matter,  and 
I  am  perswaded  Meandro  is  of  the  same  minde :  for 
where  we  haue  bene  but  beating  the  aire  with  idle  words, 
you  haue  laide  the  matter  before  vs,  worthy  the  looking 
on  :  to  which  I  answer  no  more,  but,  if  my  memorie  can 
as  much  pleasure  me,  as  your  speech,  I  will  neuer  goe  to 
schoole  for  better  learning  :  how  say  you  Meandro} 

Mean,  I  say  that  I  know  not  what  to  say,  but  that 
Dinarco  hath  said  so  much,  that  for  the  much  good  that 
I  haue  reoeiued  by  his  very  much  good  discourse,  I 
hold  my  selfe  so  much  beholding  to  him,  as  while  I  haue 
a  day  to  know  him,  I  will  not  oease  an  houre  to  honour 
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him  :  but  as  I  can  but  admire  him,  I  will  vowe  to  loue 
him  :  and  in  my  loue  will  follow  him  :  and  so  I  thinke 
will  you,  or  else  you  shall  deceiue  me. 

Ante.    Yea,  and  not  be  my  selfe. 

Dinar,  Well,  the  best  is,  the  Sunne  shewes  what 
time  of  the  day  it  is,  and  if  it  were  not  for  going  home 
to  dinner,  we  should  haue  a  great  deale  of  idle  talke, 
but,  if  I  haue  done  you  any  good,  thanke  God,  the 
author  of  all  goodnesse  for  it :  but  if  you  will  be  vaine- 
headed,  God  helpe  you,  for  I  cannot :  for  your  kinde 
company  I  thanke  you  :  and  if  it  may  not  ofifend  you, 
the  next  time  I  meet  with  you,  I  will  haue  another  bout 


with  you  :  till  when,  for  that  our  bodies  would  as  well 
be  reifreshed  as  our  wittes,  let  vs  goe  to  dinner. 

Anio,  Father  we  will  attend  you,  and  glad  when  we 
may  enioy  you  :  what  say  you  Mtandro  f 

Mean,  I  .say  I  shall  thinke  each  houre  a  yeare,  till 
we  meete  againe,  for  I  could  sweare  a  good  iaisx,  to 
meete  with  such  an  other  banquet 

Dinar.  Well  children,  since  you  will  needs  put  the 
title  of  a  father  vpon  me,  I  will  take  it ;  and  wherein  I 
can,  doo  you  all  the  good  that  you  may  desire.  And  so 
with  Gods  blessing  vpon  you,  I  ende.    Let  vs  goe. 

FINIS. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Page  4,  Epistle-dedicatory  to  Iohn  Linewray, 

Esquier In  the  *01d  Man's  Lesson'  Breton 

addresses  him  as  Sir  John  Linewray.  He  was  knighted 
at  Whitehall  loth  July  1604.  In  the  Burial  Register  of 
St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  London,  is  the  following: 
•  1606,  June  13.  Sir  John  Lingroy  Knight  Surveyor  of 
the  King's  Ma^^  Ordinance.'  See  more  in  our  Memo- 
rial-Introduction :  L  6,  •  Dialogue ' — misprinted  *  dio- 
logue:'  Cf.  To  the  Reader,  col.  i,  1.  4.  Various 
similar  errors  are  silently  corrected,  e.g.  two  for  too, 
Eilas  for  Elias,  and  the  like. 

A  Dialogue,  etc.,  p.  5,  coL  3,  L  6,  '  the  goats  will  be 
uueredfrom  the  sheep,'  etc  See  Sl  Matthew  zxv.  39- 
33  :  L  15,  '  baites '  =  stops  to  feed :  L  26  '  Parasite '  = 
flatterer,  panderer  :  L  28,  '  capper*  =  giver  of  the  cap, 
or  obsequious  person. 

P.  6,  col.  I,  I.  38,  '  Spittle-men '  =  hospital  men  : 
col.  a,  L  5.  '  ware  bonds '— qu.  beware  of  bonds  ?  L  19, 
*it  is  called  pottry.'  'Poetry'  or  rhymes  were  often 
carved  on  platters  and  other  '  pottery  :  *  1. 33,  '  Recorder ' 
=  sort  of  flageolet :  1.  50,  •  quitida '  =  quiddities. 

P.  7,  coL  I,  1.  7,  '  a  toyle  of  a  pleasure ' — this  early  use 
of  later  a  familiar  phrase,  is  to  be  noted :  1.  27,  'good 
chtape'  —  yery  cheap.  See  Aldine  edn.  of  George 
Herbert's  Poems,  s.v, :  col.  a.  L  1,  '  1/  is  Art  to  hide 
Art:'  Ars  est  celare  artem  :  L  6,  •  indifferent'  =  im- 


partial :  1.  10  (from  bottom),  '  banguerout '  =  bankrupt : 
so  p.  13,  coL  a,  I.  5  (from  bottom) :  1.  4  (from  bottom), 
'  Chuffe'  =  miserly  feUow  :  ibid,,  *  towW  =  toU. 

P.  8,  coL  1. 1.  14.  */onde*  =  foolish  :  I  38.  '  neatnesse' 
=  nice  cleanliness  :  col.  s,  L  3  (from  bottom),  '  minion ' 
=  darling— since  deteriorated  :  1.  a  (from  bottom), 
•  Trull'  =  whore. 

P.  9,  col.  I,  1.  zx,  *  clocking'  —  clucking,  or  calling  : 
L  30,  '  skoules  :'  —  schools :  or  qu.  shoals?  cf.  p.  la, 
coL  I.  L  2.  We  have  the  word  still,  e.g.  'a  school 
(pronounced  shool)  of  herring  '=  shoal.  It  is  from  the 
Dutch,  and  means  a  'crowd.'  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ffxoK-ti,  *  leisure,'  whence  our  'school'  for  instruc- 
tion comes :  coL  2,  L  6,  '  grammercy'  =  a  minced  oath, 
'  great  thanks.' 

P.  10,  col.  X,  1.  5  (from  bottom),  '  Beade-man '  = 
beadsman— originally  one  who  prayed  for  another  with 
the  rosary—  since  deteriorated  :  col.  a,  1.  2,  '  Basilethea,' 
On  this  splendid  praise  of  Elizabeth  in  her  old  age,  see 
Memorial-Introduction. 

P.  II,  col.  I.  L  23,  *  cophers'  =  coffers. 


P.  14,  coL    I, 
lewd. 


1.  3,  '  sike '  =  sick  :  L  x6,  '  leaud '  = 


P.  15,  coL  I,  1.  25,  'treatise:'  qu.— treaties?  coL  2, 
L  i4f  '  Snudge '  =  mean,  sneaking  fellow. — G. 
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NOTE. 

The  only  exemplars  of  '  Grimello*s  Fortunes  *  apparently  known,  are 
the  two  in  respectively  the  Bodleian, — among  Malonc*s  books, — and 
in  the  Capell  collection  at  Cambridge,  and  one  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  latter  is  our  text :  small  4to,  i6  leaves.  On  the  reversed  initials, 
as  before,  see  Memorial- Introduction. — G. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

\RimeUos  Fortunes  were  more  then  were  spoken  of,  and  such  as  are  you  may  easily  con- 
sider of :  Who  runnes  many  courses^  is  some-time  out  of  the  way,  and  so  was  hee,  and 
euery  man  cannot  thriue,  no  more  did  he:  yet  his  will  was  good,' so  may  be  yours  :  But 
his  Fortune  was  so  so,  so  may  be  yours.  But  what  became  of  him  in  the  end,  is  not  spoken  :  and 
what  you  meane  to  doe,  I  cannot  Judge.  Him  I  had  litle  acquaintance  with,  and  you  lesse  :  only 
his  name  I  haue  reade,  but  yours  I  know  not  that  I  haue  heard  of :  Of  him  I  heare  no  euill,  nor 
wish  to  heare  any  of  you  :  Him  I  finde  wittie,  and  you  I  hope  to  finde  wise  ;  if  not  I  shall  be  sorrie 
for  your  witte,  as  mine  owne  Fortune,  to  let  my  labours  fall  into  your  hands.  But  I  will  thinke  the 
best,  and  so  in  the  best  thought  I  rest  in  hope  of  your  patience. 

Your  friend 

B.  N. 


Faxit  Deus. 


THE  ENTERTAINMENT  OF 

Grimello,  by  Signior  Ganuzido,  as  he 
ouer-tooke  him  on  the  way. 

Grimello.     Ganuzido. 


Gri.    IBBBMOa  are  well  ouer-taken  Sir.     Gan. 

What,  are  you  so  sure  of  it?  Gri. 
Sure  of  what  sir  ?  Gan.  Why  my 
Purse.  Gri.  Your  Purse?  no  sir, 
it  was  the  least  part  of  my  thought  Gan.  Why,  what 
haue  you  taken  then  ?  or  haue  you  authoritie  to  take 
fooles  as  you  finde  them  in  your  waie  ?  If  you  haue,  you 
may  happen  yet  to  be  deceiued.  Gri.  Why  sir,  I  set  no 
springs  for  Woodcocks,  and  though  I  be  no  great  wise 
man,  yet  I  can  doe  something  else,  then  shooe  the  Goose 
for  my  lining :  and  therefore,  I  pray  you  neither  feare 
your  Purse,  nor  play  too  much  with  my  folly.  But  if 
you  can  finde  in  your  hart  to  do  good  for  him  that  cannot 
deserue  it,  and  will  trust  a  stranger,  with  as  much  as  you 
dare  loose,  it  may  be  I  should  tell  you  a  long^  tale  then 
yon  would  beleeue,  or  else  finde  you  kinder  then  I  can 
looke  for. 

Gan.  Why  ?  sale  I  were  as  I  may  be  (for  ought  you 
know)  an  honest  man  and  of  ability  to  doe  for  you  more 
then  I  meane  to  prate  of,  if  I  like  of  your  talke,  and  your 
behauiotu',  what  would  you  saie  to  mee  ?  Gri.  I  could 
ny  somewhat  vnto  you,  but  that  my  hart  is  full.  Gan. 
Of  what?  Gri.  Sorrowes.  Gan.  For  what?  Gri.  Oh 
iir»  it  were  a  worlde  to  tell  you  the  discourse  of  the 
cattses  of  them. 

Ga.  Well  then,  by  the  waie,  let  me  aske  you  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  Gri.  As  many  as  please  you.  Ga.  Then 
first,  tell  me  whence  you  come?  Gri.  From  Terra 
Florida^  and  am  going  to  Isola  Brata.  Ga.  Oh,  I 
▼nderstand  a  litle  Latin,  and  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken, 
yoa  come  from  the  florishing  Lande,  and  are  trauailing 


towardes  the  blessed  Iland.  Gri.  Very  true  sir.  Gan. 
Then  figuratiuely,  you  come  from  the  Ale-house,  and  are 
going  to  the  Taueme.  Gri.  Oh  sir,  you  make  too  hard 
a  construction  of  my  disposition  :  for,  though  a  cup  of 
good  Ale  be  comfortable  in  the  morning,  and  a  draught 
of  old  Sacke,  warme  the  hart  to  bed-ward  :  yet  for  my 
selfe,  I  hold  a  moderate  dyet  the  holsomest  Phisick,  and 
for  those  kinde  of  houses,  they  are  but  for  necessitie : 
and  therefore  I  pray  you  sir,  be  better  conceiued  of  my 
condition. 

Gan.  Well  then,  let  me  aske  you,  how  you  made  your 
walke  hither  ?  Gri.  In  briefe  sir,  not  knowing  your  busi- 
nes,  in  admitting  your  leasure,  or  requiring  more  haste, 
and  so  fearing  by  teadiousnes,  to  be  some  trouble  to  your 
patience,  Mrith  your  good  fauour  sir,  thus  it  is.  After  that 
I  had  past  the  great  Mountaine  of  mishaps,  I  fell  into  a 
long  vaile  of  miserie,  in  which  I  haue  wandred  to  the 
foote  of  this  hill  of  hope,  on  which  I  haue  not  bene  a 
little  comforted,  since  I  came  into  your  presence. 

Gan.  Come,  you  are  so  fine,  but  will  you  not  be  angrie, 
if  I  tell  you  my  minde,  touching  your  figures?  Gri.  Not 
for  my  life  Sir.  Gan.  Then  it  may  be,  you  were  going 
vp  Holboumt'HUl,  and  so  afterwarde  to  Tibume:  From 
whence  hauing  escaped  more  by  good  fortune  then  desert, 
you  haue  gone  a-bqgging  euer  since,  and  hauing  learned 
your  termes  of  Arte,  either  at  Schoole  (which  you  haue 
not  forgotten,  to  put  to  an  ill  vse)  or  among  such 
as  your  selfe,  that  with  Eloquence,  thinke  to  cosen 
simplicitie  of  a  litle  coine,  ]fou  would  draw  a  hand  of 
me  :  but  you  are  deceiued  in  me,  or  it  may  be,  that  I  am 
deceiued  in  you,  and  therefore  I  pray  you  tell  roe  what 
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you  are,  your  profession  and  purpose?  it  may  be  for 
your  good :  for  your  hurt  beleeue  me  it  shall  not  be. 
Gri.  Sir,  to  tel  you  what  I  am,  you  know  what  al  men  are, 
and  so  am  I :  Dust  and  Ashes  and  wormes  meate,  my  pro- 
fession honesty  :  which  if  the  heauens  will  fauour  I  care 
for  no  fortune.  Ga.  Well  said,  but  how  do  you  professe 
honesty?  Gri.  I  protest.  Gan.  What,  do  you  onely 
protest  honesty  ?  Why  then,  your  profession  is  but  a 
protestation,  as  thus  :  You  protest  it  a  thing  necessarie 
in  a  commonwealth,  but  more  commendable,  then  com- 
modious for  many  men  to  deale  withall.  Gri.  Ob  no  sir, 
no  such  matter :  I  know  there  is  no  true  commoditie 
without  it,  and  for  my  selfe,  in  all  the  courses  that  I  haue 
yet  runne  I  haue  had  so  great  a  care  of  it,  ft  so  great 
a  loue  to  it,  that  I  had  rather  haue  lost  all  that  I  had  in 
the  world,  and  my  selfe  last  of  all,  then  haue  lined  without 
it :  and  without  boast  be  it  spoken,  I  now  haue  it  about 
me,  and  carrie  it  easily  without  any  weight  or  trouble. 

Ga.  And  where,  I  pray  you  ?  Gri.  Truely  sir,  in  my 
hart,  Where  I  hope  it  is  too  fast,  for  euer  getting  out, 
while  I  line.  Gan.  Well  then  if  I  must  needs  (as  I  haue 
yet  no  reason  to  the  contrary)  beleeue  what  you  sale.  Let 
me  heare  a  litle  of  your  courses,  and  of  your  honesty  in 
them.  Gri.  I  will  tell  you  Sir  first :  After  I  had  past  out 
of  Crosse-rowe,  speld,  and  put  together,  read  without  a 
Festraw,  had  my  Grammer  Rules  without  booke  and  was 
gone  from  Schoole  to  the  Uniuersities,  there  beginning 
in  Phik>sophie  by  Gods  grace  to  iudge  betwixt  good  and 
euiU :  and  what  honour  was  in  honestie,  and  what  shame 
in  the  contrarie  :  I  rather  noted  then  loued  the  fallacies 
in  arguments :  and  goueming  nature  with  reason,  I  was 
called  the  honest  Scholler  :  For  I  neuer  vsed  Rhetorick 
to  perswade  wickednes,  nor  Poetrye  in  wantounesse,  nor 
Diuinitie  in  pride,  nor  law  in  Couetousnesse,  nor  Phisicke 
in  malice,  nor  Musioque  in  beggery :  but  held  learning 
so  honorable  in  all  studies,  that  I  auoyded  all  that  might 
any  waie  disgrace  her. 

Ga.  And  there-with-all  you  wakte.  Gri.  Why  Sir? 
Gan.  Why,  I  cannot  see  how  being  awake,  yovL  could 
doe  so  :  Temptations,  Illusions,  and  suggestions  (and  I 
know  not  what  such  other  trickes)  would  haue  put  you  so 
out  of  your  By-ace,  that  jrou  would  some  time  haue  lost 
the  cast,  had  you  bowled  neuer  so  well.  But  let  me 
heare  you  a  litle  speake  of  your  honesty  in  all  your 
poynts  of  learning. 

Gri.  Why  I  tell  you,  I  made  no  loue  to  wenches,  I  did 
cosen  no  simple  trust  with  vntruth :  I  fed  my  flocke, 
vndid  no  Qyent,  poysoned  no  patient, .  nor  followed  a 
Fayrie  with  a  blinde  Fiddle  :  but  wonne  the  wilful!  with 
good  words,  to  a  good  waie :  made  vertue  in  the  onely 
honor  of  vertue :  was  true  to  my  friends,  followed  my 
Qjrents  case  to  his  content,  Preadied  euery  vreeke  in  my 
Parish  Church :  Cured  soundly  my  Patients,  and  made 
content  my  best  musique. 


Ga.  And  yet  could  not  thriue  with  all  this  ?  Gri.  Oh  no. 
Gan.  The  reson  ?  Gri.  I  will  tell  you,  wordes  had  no 
weight  without  money,  and  I  was  poore,  and  the  rich  were 
couetous  :  therefore  my  good  wordes  onely  did  good,  to 
good  mindes,  that  bendSted  not  a  litle  by  my  labours :  but 
my  gaine  was  only  a  good  name  :  so  that  most  my  enemy 
which  wold  saie,  I  was  a  foole,  would  sale,  that  I  was  an 
honest  man.  My  Poetry  belyed  no  mans  villanie,  nor 
laide  open  his  shame  but  reprehended  vice  priuately  and 
touched  no  mans  name  in  inCeimy.  My  Qyents  would 
pray  for  my  life,  for  my  true  pleauling :  and  my  Parish 
all  loued  me,  because  I  was  contented  with  what  they 
gaue  me :  my  patients  commended  my  medicines,  and 
my  Musioque  was  pleasing,  because  it  was  not  common. 

Gan.  Wei,  then  sir,  your  Rhetoricke  was  gratious, 
your  Potrye  diuine,  your  diuinitie,  pure,  your  Law 
Justice,  your  Physicke  learned,  and  your  Musique 
Harmonious:  and  yet  with  all  these  you  could  not 
thriue. 

Gri.  No,  For  I  could  not  flatter,  nor  faine,  nor  be 
idle,  nor  sell  breath,  nor  beare  malice,  nor  abide  beggery. 
Gan.  Well  said,  I  like  you  well  for  this :  but  let  me  go 
a  little  farther  on  with  you  out  of  booke-matters.  What 
other  courses  haue  you  past  with  this  same  honestie? 

Gri.  Truely  Sir,  after  that  I  had  left  my  hard  studie, 
I  became  a  Courtier.  Gan.  Yea  manie  Sb,  now  you 
come  to  me :  let  me  heare  a  little  of  that  poynt  with  you. 
Gri.  I  ¥dll  tell  you  Sir,  my  place  being  not  great  there, 
I  can  tell  you  of  no  great  matters,  but  thus  Tar  without 
oflfence.  I  loued  no  Painting  on  my  face,  no  superfluitie 
in  my  dyet,  nor  excesse  in  my  apparreU,  nor  to  creepe  to 
a  Thome,  nor  to  flatter  a  foole,  nor  conuerse  with  a 
Mackauilwm,  nor  to  make  idle  loue,  nor  to  sooffe  at 
vertue,  nor  to  quarrel  for  trifles,  nor  to  tell  lies,  nor  to 
importune  friends,  nor  to  delay  sutors :  but  in  all  poynts 
of  courtesie,  so  linked  honestie  with  modestie,  that, 
being  fiauthful  to  my  God,  loyall  to  my  Soueraign,  care- 
fuU  of  my  selfe  and  kinde  vnto  my  friend :  my  hart  was 
all  dale,  in  a  good  harbour,  and  at  night,  my  Conscience  L. 
made  me  sleepe  quietly. 

Gan.  All  this  I  like  well,  and  the  rather,  for  that  your 
estate  answeres  (at  this  time)  to  the  condition  of  sim* 
plidty :  but  on  a  litle  further,  for  I  greatly  care  not  to 
talke  too  much  of  Court-courses :  and  yet  I  pray  you 
tell  me  the  cause  why  you  had  such  a  care  of  your 
honesty  in  all  your  Court-time  ?  But  first  let  me  aske  you, 
why  you  would  not  paint  your  face  as  many  doe  ? 

Gri.  Because  I  would  not  offend  God  with  setting  an 
other  collour  on  my  face,  then  nature  by  his  grace  had 
giuen  me. 

Gan.  Well  said,  but  why  did  you  forbeare  superfluitie 
in  your  diet? 

Gri  For  that  with  gluttonie  and  drunkennesse  I  would 
not  please  the  deuilL    Gan.  Very  good,  now  why  doe  you 
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mislike  excesse  in  apparrell  ?   Gri.  Because  the  wise  that 
saw  my  fashions  should  not  laugh  at  me  for  my  folly. 

Gan.  A  good  care  :  but  why  would  you  not  creepe  to 
a  Thistle  7 

GrL  For  feare  of  pricking  my  knees,  and  making  an 
idoll  of  idlenes.  Gan.  And  why  doe  you  hate  to  flatter 
a  foole?  Gri.  Because  I  fret  at  my  miserfe,  to  tye  my 
patience  to  ignorance,  and  I  would  shunne  the  infection 
of  a  thirsting  spirit. 

Ga.  Well  said,  but  why  would  you  not  oonuerse  with 
a  Maehauiliont  Gri.  For  feare  of  a  villaine.  Gan. 
Why  would  you  not  make  loue  ?  Gri.  Because  of  the 
fashion. 

Gan.  How  so?  Gri.  Why,  it  is  vnfit  to  the  body,  or 
the  minde,  or  state,  or  common,  or  foolish,  or  an  idle 
thing  or  an  other  about  it  so  that  I  was  loth  to  loose 
time,  about  the  triall  of  it  Ga.  Good,  but  why  durst 
you  not  scoffe  at  Tertue?  Gri.  For  feare  to  be  hate- 
fuU  both  to  God  and  man. 

Ga.  A  gratious  conceit :  Now  why  did  yon  misUke  of 
quarrels?  Gri.  Because  they  are  enemies  to  peace, 
dangers  of  death,  and  disquietnes  of  the  Senoes. 
Ga.  Very  good :  now  why  did  you  hate  lying?  Gri. 
Because  as  the  deuil  is  the  author  of  it,  no  honest  man 
but  abhorres  it :  no  Christian  but  may  be  ariiamed  of  it : 
few  or  none  but  the  wicked  loue  it :  Furthermore,  when 
I  tell  true,  I  shall  not  be  beleeued.  Gan.  You  sale  well : 
Now,  why  would  you  not  importune  friends?  Gri.  For 
feare  to  weary  them,  and  so  to  loose  them.  Gan.  Why 
would  you  not  delaie  Sutors?  Gri.  Because  I  would 
not  abuse  their  trust,  nor  bee  pittilesse  of  their  misrey. 

Gan.  All  this  I  like  well :  but  for  that  I  Uke  not  too 
much  to  talke  of  Court-courses,  I  pray  you  tell  mee  of 
your  next  course,  and  honestie  in  it.  Gri.  Very  willingly. 
The  next  was  Armes :  I  left  the  Court  and  followed  the 
fidd,  sought  by  danger  to  winne  Honor :  and  when  by 
deserts  of  seruioe,  I  had  gotten  to  the  charge  of  Gouem- 
ment :  I  did  not  abuse  my  credit,  with  either  foolish 
hardines,  or  base  Cowardice. 

Gan.  What  was  your  reason?  Gri  For  feare,  by  the 
first,  to  loose  either  mine  honor,  or  my  people :  E^  the 
other,  to  loose  my  credit  vnreoooerable.  Gan.  Well  said. 
Now  to  your  next  pojmt. 

Gri.  I  would  not  deceiue  my  souldier  of  his  pay,  nor 
make  a  melch-Cow  of  a  man.  Qan<  And  why  ?  profite 
goeth  beyond  Conscience  in  many  considerations.  Gri. 
Yea,  with  sudi  as  thinlce  of  no  other  world  but  this :  but 
I  haue  no  part  in  their  play,  for  honor  admitts  no  Auarice, 
and  it  is  an  vnchristian  humor  to  make  money  of  men. 

Gan.  Well  said,  and  what  was  your  next  care  ?  Gri. 
Not  to  forget  merde  in  JustlcCi  not  to  fituour  the  vitions, 
nor  to  pardon  the  obstinate.  Gan.  And  why?  Gri. 
Because  as  Justice  is  the  grace  of  Judgement,  so  is  mercy 
the  glory  of  Justice. 


Gan.  Why  would  you  not  Cauour  the  villous?  Gri. 
Because  they  are  the  enemies  of  God,  and  the  spoyle  of 
men.  Gan.  You  sale  true,  but  last  of  all,  wherefore 
would  you  not  pardon  the  obstinate?  Gri.  For  feare  of 
infecting  of  other,  and  growing  into  a  greater  mischiefe, 
if  hee  scaped  of  vnpunidied. 

Ga.  A  good  consideration,  for  in  time  of  warre,  one 
mutinous  ▼illaine  may  marre  a  whole  Campe:  these 
indeed  were  honest  cares  in  you :  but  it  seemes,  fortune 
was  not  alwaies  your  friend,  or  else  she  would  haue 
furnished  you  better  for  your  prefennent :  But  I  see,  you 
haue  learned  patience,  whidi  is  a  great  Vertue  in  all 
men,  and  in  all  courses.  It  seemes  you  had  no  pleasure 
in  fyring  of  Cities,  in  bloudy  massacres,  nor  in  robbing 
of  Churehes. 

Gri.  Oh  no,  for  God  neuer  prospereth  the  blood- 
thirstie,  the  mercilesse,  nor  the  vngratious :  and  indeed, 
I  must  sale  what  I  know,  that  a  true  Souldier,  is  neither 
Thiefe,  Murtherer,  nor  vnmercifiill.  Gan.  I  am  of  your 
minde  in  this :  But  not  to  trouble  you  too  much  with 
enquiring  after  your  courses  in  the  warres :  let  mee  a 
litle  aske  you  of  the  next  course,  and  as  you  said,  of  your 
honestie  in  it 

Gri.  Very  willingly.  The  next  course  I  tooke  was 
this :  finding  my  bodie  not  answerable  to  my  minde, 
and  the  gaines  of  my  aduentures  no  greater  then  would 
defraie  the  charges  of  my  necessarie  expences :  I  left  the 
field,  and  tooke  me  to  my  chamber,  where  resohied  to 
betake  my  selfe  wholy  to  my  booke :  I  fell  soundly  to 
the  study  of  the  law :  in  which,  when  I  had  so  profited, 
that  I  was  able  to  pleade  a  case,  and  iudge  betwixt  right 
and  wrong,  I  had  that  care  of  my  conscience,  that,  of 
poore  men  I  would  take  no  money,  and  of  the  rich,  I 
would  not  be  bribed  :  And  finding  by  some  small  ordi- 
nary fees,  I  could  hardly  paie  for  my  bookes,  my  chamber, 
and  my  apparell,  and  my  out-side  being  Cure  vnfit  for  the 
comeliness  of  that  profession  :  I  was  enforced  to  leaue 
that  course,  to  a  conscience  of  an  other  kinde :  and  seeing 
the  misery  of  Clients,  the  quiddities  in  Cases,  and  the 
long  delayings  in  Courts :  I  left  the  Law,  sold  my  bookes, 
and  my  chamber,  and  keeping  only  a  Night-gowne  to 
keepe  mee  warme  in  a  cold  winter,  I  got  me  into  the 
Country,  there  Intending  to  plaie  the  good  husband : 
where,  hauing  taken  the  lease  of  a  prettie  fiarme,  I  hoped 
to  make  much  of  a  litle. 

Gan.  Wen  said,  but  let  me  aske  you,  why  yon  wotild 
not  take  money  of  poore  men  for  oounsell  ? 

Gri.  Because  thdr  miserie  shoukl  not  curse  my  Coue- 
tousnesse:  for  though  the  rich  wouldwrong  them,  I 
would  not  wring  them. 

Ga.  And  wdl  saide,  a  signe  of  a  goode  minde  :  But 
why  would  you  recehie  no  bribes  of  tiie  rich  ?  Gri.  Be- 
cause I  would  not  sdl  breath  for  money :  and  I  bad  more 
care  of  my  Conscience  than  their  Coine. 
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Ga.  Well  spoken,  a  signe  of  a  gratious  spirit.  And 
since  a  good  Conscience,  is  better  than  a  golden  Cas- 
tell,  you  did  better  to  seeke  a  quiet  life  with  a  meane 
gaine,  then  to  charge  your  Conscience  with  a  heape  of 
treasure.  But  since  the  studie  of  the  Law,  is  both  tedi- 
ous and  costly,  I  hold  a  good  Pleader  worthie  his  Fee, 
and  a  reuerent  Judge  worthy  his  Honor  ;  without  whose 
great  care  and  trauaile,  the  Commonwealth  would  hardly 
be  kept  in  good  order :  And  therefore  I  will  leaue  further 
to  talke  of  your  Law-courses,  and  intreat  you  to  tell  me 
how  you  fared  with  the  farme  ? 

Gri.  Oh  very  well:  as  long  as  my  Purse  was  my  friend, 
I  had  Horses,  Bullocks,  Cowes,  Sheepe  and  Come,  and 
corapanie  enough  to  helpe  me  to  spend  more  than  I  got : 
yet  would  I  not  mingle  the  fusty,  ouer-growne  come, 
with  the  sweet  and  good.  I  would  not  sell  an  old  sheepe 
for  a  Lambe,  nor  an  old  Cowe  for  a  yong  Heiffor.  I 
would  not  forestall  any  markets,  take  any  house  ouer  a 
Tennants  head :  sell  rotten  trees  for  good  timber,  laise 
the  price  of  graine  nor  of  Cattell,  nor  defraud  the  labourer 
of  his  hyre.  But  when  my  Cattle  dyed,  my  fruit  was 
blasted,  and  my  Purse  grew  so  bare,  that  great  rents 
woiild  not  be  paide  with  faire  words :  two  or  three  yeares 
brought  me  so  downe  the  winde,  that  I  could  neuer 
looke  up  more  to  the  welkin :  and  so  in  briefe,  selling 
all  that  I  had,  hauing  no  charge  of  wife,  nor  children,  I 
tooke  that  litle  that  remained  after  the  discharge  of  my 
debts,  ft  going  into  some  strange  place  where  I  was 
not  knowen,  I  meant  to  seeke  my  fortune,  in  the  service 
of  some  such  noble  or  honest  Gentleman,  as  would  in 
his  discretion,  regard  the  care  of  my  duty. 

Ga.  Why,  haue  you  euer  serued?  Gri.  Yes  a  while, 
but  I  haue  obserued  the  carriage  of  diuerse,  and  not  the 
worst  wits  in  their  places  that  haue  serued :  which,  if  it 
were  my  happe  to  come  into,  I  would  vtteriy  auoide. 

Qa.  I  pray  you  tell  mee  some  of  your  notes,  for  by  your 
iudgement  in  that  you  haue  rehearsed,  I  can  beleeoe 
nothing  in  you  to  be  idle. 

Gri.  I  thanke  you.  Sir,  for  your  good  opinion  of  me, 
but  howsoeuer  I  prooue,  I  will  satisfie  your  request  When 
I  came  into  a  house  where  I  saw  dUuersity  of  seniants, 
and  euery  one  make  a  gaine  in  his  place :  I  began  to 
cast  mine  eies  about  me,  when  I  might  see  one  carrie  a 
ring  in  his  mouth,  ft  it  made  not  his  teeth  bleed.  I 
heard  another  daw  a  back,  as  though  he  would  leaue  no 
flesh  on  the  bones :  another  playe  so  on  both  hands,  as 
if  he  had  put  downe  a  cunning  J  ugler ;  another  playing  at 
Bo-peeptt  with  the  des  of  his  mistrisse :  another  follow- 
ing ludas,  in  betraying  his  master,  and  yet  not  one  of 
these  but  made  a  gaine  of  his  villanie. 

Ga.  As  how  I  pray  you?  if  at  least  you  can  tell  mee, 
and  first  for  the  Ring-carrier? 

Gri.  Why  when  no  man  would  challenge  the  Stone,  he 
should  haue  the  gold  for  his  labour.  Ga.  Wdl  ooodied  ; 


now,  for  the  next,  to  the  Claw-backe,  what  got  hee  by  his 
trade? 

Gri.  Some-what  more  then  a  Lowse,  when  he  met  with 
a  suit  of  Satten.  Gan.  Well  saide,  now  to  the  third : 
the  Ambodreter,  he  that  plaies  on  both  hands  ? 

Gri.  Sir,  Jacke  of  both  sides,  got  a  cloke  of  his  master, 
and  a  shirt  of  his  mistres,  when  he  did  fit  her  humor,  ft 
seme  his  tume. 

Gan.  Well  hit,  but,  to  the  fourth  now :  Wagge-wantoo 
with  his  mistresse.  Gri.  Oh,  hee  gate  his  masters  looe 
through  her  commendation,  and  her  comfort  through  his 
owne  diligence. 

Ga.  A  necessarie  seruant,  it  is  a  signe  he  was  not  idle, 
when  he  was  so  well  occupyed.  Gri.  Exercised,  jrou 
would  haue  said.  Sir  I  thinke  at  least.  Ga.  Oh  you  saie 
well :  but  nothing  is  ill-spoken  that  is  not  ill  taken.  But, 
now  to  the  last,  the  ludas,  what  gained  he  ? 

Gri.  That,  which  of  all  I  praie  God  keep  me  from. 
Ga.  Why  man,  what  was  it?  Gri.  Why  Sir,  the  Gal- 
lowes,  if  not  hell ;  but  it  is  a  shrewde  presumption ;  for 
Treason  is  surely  the  very  high-waie  to  heU. 

Ga.  Well  said,  then  if  thou  wert  well  entertained,  with 
a  good  maister,  thou  woiildest  ndther  carrie  a  ring,  dawe 
a  backe,  plaie  on  both  hands,  be  no  wagge-wanton,  with 
thy  mistresse,  nor  ludas  with  thy  maister  ? 

Gri.  No  indeede  Sir,  I  would  be  none  of  these. 
Ga.  What  woiild  you  then  doe,  or  can  you  do^  if 
vpon  my  good  liking,  of  your  behauiour,  I  should 
procure  your  preferment?  Gri.  Sir,  I  can  do  many 
things  more  then  I  meane  to  boast  of,  and  when  I  know 
of  what  title,  dther  for  honor  or  honesty,  my  maister  or 
mistres  may  be,  I  will  then  tell  you,  how  I  can  fit  my 
seruice  to  their  contentment. 

Ga.  Well  then,  saie  he  were  a  yong  Lord,  and  I  would 
preferre  you  to  attend  him  in  his  chamber.  Gri.  I  would 
neuer  be  without  a  brush  for  his  apparrell :  I  would  see 
his  chamber  neatly  kept,  his  bed  soft  and  findy  made, 
his  linnen  deane  washed,  and  his  chestes  fast  locked :  I 
would  be  humble  in  my  behauiour,  and  duill  in  my  de> 
meanour,  go  discreetly  on  a  message,  bring  him  word  of 
his  mistresse  health,  and  his  Cosins  good  rest :  and  what 
time  of  the  daie  it  is,  etc. 

Ga.  Well  put  off ;  but  saie  it  were  a  fine  Gentlewoman, 
that  I  would  put  you  to  ? 

Gri.  Oh,  I  would  be  fuU  of  curtesse,  hold  her  Glasse 
stedie,  bring  her  painting  vnseene,  and  her  Perriwig  vn- 
crushed :  haue  her  taylour  at  a  becke,  runne  quickly 
for  her  errand,  now  and  then  td  her  a  merrie  tale :  and 
once  in  fauour  neuer  loose  it  againe  I  warrant  you. 

Ga.  But  will  you  not  commend  her  fauorite  ?  Gri.  No, 
I  hate  that  vile  basenes,  or  rather  base  villanie,  to  make 
my  tongue  an  enemie  to  my  hart :  I  would  rather  leaue 
her  to  seeke  a  seruant,  then  I  would  be  found  in  such  a 
seruice. 
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Ga.  Wdl  said :  but  saie  that  it  were  to  a  meaner 
person,  I  should  put  thee.  I  cannot  saie,  prefer  thee  to  : 
as  for  example :  Let  me  saie  it  be  some  honest  man  of 
trade  or  traifique,  or  so  forth ;  how  could  3rou  behaue 
]rour  selfe,  that  I  might  hope  of  your  credite? 

Gri.  Why  Sir,  I  would  keepe  his  booke  of  account, 
cast  rp  his  reckonings  once  in  foure  and  twCty  houres, 
looke  wel  vnto  his  shoppe,  leame  the  price  of  his 
wares,  aske  what  lacke  you  of  passers  bye,  vse  his  Chap- 
men kindely,  and  euery  one  with  courtesie :  so  that  I 
would  get  more  with  good  words,  then  some  other  should 
do  with  good  ware.  In  briefe,  I  would  be  an  honest 
man.  and  that  is  worth  all. 

Gan.  Good  all  that  I  yet  heare :  ft  if  there  be  no  worse 
matter  in  you,  then  I  haue  yet  heard  from  you,  nor  hope 
to  finde  in  you,  I  do  not  greatly  care,  if  your  case  be 
desperate,  that  for  lacke  of  entertainment,  to  saue  the 
charge  of  an  empty  purse  you  would  venture  vpon  a  bad 
maister  rather  then  none,  ile  triea  litle  what  you  can  doe 
about  my  house :  Base  actions,  as  filling  the  Dung-cart, 
going  to  plough,  keeping  of  hogs,  or  washing  of  buckes, 
sweeping  the  houses,  or  making  cleane  shooes :  these 
offices,  I  haue  in  my  house ;  Boyes  and  Girles  enough, 
fit  for  the  purpose.  But  to  ouer-see  my  fomily,  to  in- 
struct  my  diildren,  to  be  Steward  of  my  courts,  keeper 
of  my  IVurke,  ranger  of  my  Forrest,  and  now  and  then 
to  wait  on  my  wife  :  one  of  these  offices  if  any  be  void, 
I  care  not  if  I  place  thee  in,  so  that  in  thy  good  carriage, 
thou  doest  not  deceiue  my  expectation  ? 

Gri.  Sir,  not  to  trouble  you  with  idle  ceremonies,  trye 
me,  and  trust  me  :  either  you  or  your  Ladie.  Ga.  You 
saie  well :  but  by  the  waie,  because  it  is  sdxiue  three 
miles  to  my  house,  and  good  talke  passeth  the  time  well 
away.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  tell  mee  some-what  of 
your  Fortunes  in  your  crosse  courses ;  if,  at  least,  they 
be  not  such,  as  you  will  in  modestie  conoeale,  or  are  not 
willing  to  call  in  memorie. 

Gri.  No  Sir,  I  feare  not  to  satisfie  your  desire,  either 
in  respect  of  my  follie  or  my  fortune.  For  the  first  is 
excusable  in  youth,  and  the  other  is  her  selfe  in  all  ages : 
and  therefore  let  me  tell  3rou,  thus  it  was :  In  my  jroung 
and  litle  better  then  childish  yeares,  my  father  hauing 
put  me  to  schoole,  to  a  more  furious  then  wise  Schoole- 
master,  who  by  the  helpe  of  his  Usher  (a  better  schoUer 
then  himself,)  brought  vp  a  fewe  good  wits,  to  better 
vnderstanding  then  his  owne :  I  hauing  leam'd  to  spdl 
and  put  together,  to  Construe,  and  Faroe,  to  write  my 
letters  and  to  soyne,  and  to  make  my  miitreiM  Pfstlei, 
when  my  maister  was  from  home :  It  fell  out  I  know  not 
how,  that  he,  being  a  man  very  v^gikut  in  all  his 
courses ;  and  seeing  my  mistresse  beantie  able  to  make 
a  good  SdioOer  feiget  his  lesson,  imagining  by  his 
ftodie  in  Astrononie,  that  the  signe  of  his  Fortune, 
stood  too  straight  vpon  Ca^riemrm,  meaning  to  crosse 
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the  fiates  in  their  powers :  founde  a  meanes  to  remooue 
all  his  Boorders from  his  house,  in  regarde  of  tiMHgrum 
in  his  head,  which  was  much  troubled  by  the  noise  of 
our  Pu-mlines,  Now  I,  as  htle  guiltie  as  any,  of  the 
cause  of  his  follie,  was  yet  among  my  fellowes  banished 
his  house,  and  shortly  after  sent  home  to  our  fiiendes. 
Where  hauii^  idled  it  so  long,  that  bookes  were  enemies 
to  our  delights,  I  like  a  good  wagge  among  other,  see- 
ing one  dale  a  gallant  Knight  come  home  to  my  fathers 
house,  finding  my  spirite  not  so  dull  as  to  dwell  alwaies 
in  one  place :  made  all  the  meanes  I  could  to  preferre 
my  selfe  into  his  seruioe.  Which,  with  my  mothers 
entreatie,  my  father  brought  to  passe :  Preferred  I  was 
to  this  Gallant,  and  fix>m  a  SchoUer  must  tume  Page  ; 
when,  if  I  should  tell  you  the  tenth  part  of  the  waggeries, 
that  I  passed  through,  I  should  breake  mine  oathe  on  the 
Pantable,  call  olde  trickes  in  question,  and  perhaps, 
wrong  some  that  were  mine  fellowes  then,  who  would  bee 
kxuh  to  heare  of  it  nowe :  Yet  will  I  not  be  so  sparing 
of  my  speech,  but  that  I  dare  tell  you  one  merrie  parte, 
that  I  and  my  good  fellowes  plaide,  that  perhaps  is 
worth  the  laughing  at. 

Gan.  I  pray  you  do. 

Gri.  I  will  teU  you :  thus  it  was.  I  being  in  my 
youth  reasonably  well-fiauoured,  of  a  pure  complexion, 
and  of  a  reasonable  good  stature,  and  hauing  wit.enough, 
vpon  a  litle  warning,  to  plaie  the  wagge  in  Uie  right 
vaine :  It  was  my  bappe  among  other  my  fellow-Pages, 
to  take  knowledge  of  a  certaine  Gallant  in  our  Court,  a 
man  of  no  great  worth  any  waie,  and  yet,  a  sufficient 
Blocke  for  Frogges  to  leape  vppon  :  His  yeeres  about 
some  twentie  two,  or  there  sdx>uts,  his  complexion.  Sea- 
cole  sanguine,  a  most  wicked  face,  and  a  wit  oones- 
pondent :  to  be  short,  for  that  ill  faces  make  no  pleasant 
descriptions,  let  it  suffice,  that  bee  was  euery  waie  a  verie 
filthie  fellow :  and  yet,  hauing  better  clothes  then  he 
was  worthy  to  weare,  and  more  money  then  he  could 
wisely  vse :  This  Lob-loUie,  with  slauering  lips,  would 
be  making  loue,  and  that  not  onely  to  one,  but  euerie 
dale  one :  ft  though  he  were  icarse  welcome  to  any,  yet 
would  he  bhish  at  no  disgrace.  This  yonker  had  we 
founde  out,  and  hearing  of  his  disposition,  we  fitted  his 
humor,  one  of  vs  would  borrow  a  Ladies  cOmenda- 
tions,  to  get  an  Angell  withaU,  for  a  message :  Another 
get  a  nose-gaie  or  a  Baie  leafe,  and  bring  from  his  mis- 
tresse, which  came  vp  with  fiue,  with  a  French  Crowne  : 
Another  or  two  of  vs,  haunt  him  at  dinner,  and  with  a 
song  or  a  QaOiard,  nibble  on  his  Purse  for  a  piece  of 
goki :  Another  of  vs,  somewhat  towards  the  man,  and 
in  a  manner  past  a  Page,  would  £all  in  hand  with  him 
for  a  rest  or  two,  till  which,  some  secrete  tricks  of  our 
owne  setting,  we  could  diue  into  a  few  Crowns  worth 
the  taking  vp.  Now  when  we  had  fedde  vpon  him  so 
long,  that  we  feared  it  would  come  out :  we  denised  to 
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laie  a  plot  to  be-foole  him  to  the  fuU.  We  had  among 
vs  one  fine  bok,  (I  will  not  say,  my  lelfe,  whofe  feature 
and  beauty,  made  him  an  amiable  creature.)  This  youth, 
we  had  agreed  among  our  aalues,  to  make  a  meanes,  by 
which  to  catoh  this  Wood-oocke  in  a  fine  spring :  Which 
in  few  daies  after,  wee  enacted,  as  I  win  tell  yon :  we 
got  apparrell  of  a  Gentle-woman,  (a  waiting  woman  of  a 
Ladie)  of  whom,  hauix^  acquainted  her  with  our  intended 
sport,  wee  borrowed  manie  things  fit.  for  our  purpose. 
This  Boye  (being  now  a  supposed  Wenche)  we  caused 
to  take  a  lodging  rightouer  against  this  Wiards  hospt- 
tall :  Where,  out  of  his  window,  beholding  this  beauti- 
fullobiect,  his  eies  were  so  sooner  Lymed  with  blindnesse, 
but,  his  heart  was  so  set  on  fire  with  foUy,  that  there  was 
no  waie  to  quench, it,  but  the  fi&uour  of  this  imagined 
faire  LAdie,  Gentle  woman,  or  mlstresse,  what  you  wilt 
Now  we  that  dailie  rsed  (more  for  our  con^rt,  then -his 
commoditie)  to  visite  him,  no  sooner  in  his  chamber 
hauing  gotten  a  view  of  her,  but  wee  fell  with  admiration 
to  commende  her  beyond  the  Moone  f6r  an  excellent 
creature :  Oh,  what  an  Eie  ?  what  a  Lippe  ?  what  a  fore- 
head? what  a  cheeke?  what  haire?  what  a  hand? 
what  a  bodie  ?  For  further,  at  the  window  we  Could  dot 
see  :  Thus  by  litle  and  litle  we  brought  him  halfe  madde 
before,  with  •  conoeite,  ready  to  hang  himselfe  for  loue. 
And  now  must  those  litle  wits  he  had,  go  to  woike,  to 
shew  his  folly.  Now  wee  must  get  him  a  Poet,  to  make 
him  verses  in  her,  commendation,  a  Scholler  to  write  his 
I^ue-letters,  Musique  to  play  vndcr  her  window,  and 
Gloues,  Scarfos,  and  Faanes  to  bee  cent  for  presents, 
which  might  be  as  it  were  fore-speakers  for  his  entertain- 
ment :  And  thus,  when  we  had  fitted  him  for  all  tnmes, 
wee  got  him  such  fiiuorable  acoesse,  vpon  promise  of  no 
dishooorafale  attempt,  that  where  before  he  was  but 
ouer-shooes,  he  was  nowe  ouer-head-and-eares  fdr  an 
Asse.  For  now  began  he  to  thiake  well  of  him  sdfe, 
and  that  he  should  carrie  the  Bdkiwaie  for  Beautie : 
when  hee  should  indciBde  carrie  awaie  the  Bable  for 
follie.  Well  thus,  hauing  a  fewe  dates  plajred  with  his' 
nose,  ft  hauing  agreed  with  tfai  of  the  house  .to  seeme 
ignorant  of  hear  name  and  oountrie :  but  that  she  was  a 
suitor  at  the  Court :  They  knew  not  wherefore,  when, 
in  pittie,  to  poll  the.  poore  foole  too  lowe  on  his  knees  : 
with  holding  him  oflf  too  long  from  his  off  or  on,  we 
deuised  one  night  that  be  should  be  at  great  cost  vrith 
a  supper  in  her  lodging,  and  there  should  be  certaine 
Gentle-women,  to  accompanie  her,  ft  that  should  ofiSer 
her  what  kindnesse  might  lie  in  their  powers  in  the 
Court.  These  we  brought,  as  wee  made  him  beleeae, 
to  let  them  see  his  fimour,  and  good  regarde  with  this 
rare  creature,  but  came  indeed  onely  with  a  forced 
modestie,  to  conoeale  a  laughing  at  this  Cockes-combe : 
not  to  dwell  too  long  vpon  circumstaBces,  the  Supper 
was  prouided*  the  guestes  bidden,  .the  Musique  in  tune. 


the  Gentleman  welcome,  and  the  Boye  plaide  his  part 
in  the  Q.  Hee  had  the  Idsse  of  the  hand,  vowes  and 
protestations,  gifts  and  presents,  and  what  not,  that  might 
be  witnesae  of  his  folly?  Now  a  little  before  supper 
vnderstanding  (by  the  imagined  wench,)  that  she  was  the 
next  morning  to  go  out  of  towae,  after  solemne  promise 
to  bring  her  on  her  waie  (kindly  aooepted  on  her  part)  to 
supper  they  went :  where  there  were  so  many  healths 
drunk  to  his  mistrisse,  that  with  as  much  a  doe  as  might 
be  drunken  to  saue  his  credite,  hee  tooke  his  leaue  till 
ftioming,  and  so  got  him  home  to  his  lodging  :  where, 
hauing  scarce  power  to  stand  on  his  feet,  he  foil  downe 
on  his  bedde,  where  with  the  helpe  of  a  litle  tricke  that 
was  put  in  a  Cuppe  of  wine,  he  slept  till  next  daienoone, 
when  like  a  great  Beare,  grunting  and  blowing,  beegoeth 
to  the  window,  where  missing  his  fonner  obiect  (who  was 
now  turned  Page  againe)  ashamed  of  his  breach  .of 
promise,  got  him  to  bed  againe :  Where,  keeping  his 
chamber  for  a  dale  or  two,  and  then  comraing  into  the 
Court  seeing  some  of  his  fiuiours  wome  by  one  of  the 
Pages, —the  Boye  that  plaide  the  Wagge  with  him, 
ashamed  to  demand  them,  and  fearing  his  folly  to  be 
knowen  in  the  Court ;  suddenly  turned  Clown,  ft  with 
a  sighing  song,  To  the  tune  of,  WelanU^t  vml~adai4, 
got  him  in  y«  cuntrie,  where  wee  neuer  heard  more  of 
him.  Now  Sir,  was  not  this  a  prettie  iest,  ft  wel 
handled? 

Ga.  Yea  for  wagges :  Iknow  since  atyselfe  was  a  Fsge,. 
a  number  of  such  waggeries,  But  yet,  I  thanke  you  for 
this  merrie  tale,  it  hath  lasted  agood.while.  But  now 
tell  mee  when  you  had  past  the  Page,  in  your  next 
course,  what  merrie  conceit  can  you  remember,  that 
maie  last  another  mile  ?  that  I  may  thanke  you  for  it. 

Gri  I  will  Sir,  since  you  take  this  so  well :  The  next 
course  I  foil  into  was  Armes :  and  there  I  remember  in  a 
Towne  of  Garrison,  where  I  was  in  paie,  the  Goueraour 
a  man  whome  some  ill  fortune  without  desart  had 
tfarowen  vpon  an  vnworthy  honour,  beiag  of  himselfe  so 
tymerous  of  nature,  as  that  a  base  note  of  a  Segbutte 
would  have  made  him  Start,  as  if  he  had  beard  theieport 
of  a  piece  of  Ordinance.  This  wicked  Creature,  by  the 
meanes  of  his  sister  (a  Minion  of  our.  Generals)  gotten 
into  this  place :  where,  though  it  were  Cure  enough  from 
the  enemie,  yet,  for  that  (if  the  skie  fall,  wee  maie,  haue 
larkes ; .  and  so,  U  |he  3oukiier»  wece  wearie.  of  their 
hues,  they  might  pome  thither  for  a  hanging  ; ,  for,  except 
wee  wouldiEdl  out.among  our  sehies.  there  was  no  feare 
of  any  thiqg  but  Sparrow43lasting  :  aikl  yet  here  I  know 
not  what  cause  more  thea  to  skarre  ilye%)  wee  held  a 
strong  Garfisoft  z  For  the  Gou^roour  being  better 
Booued,  tlum  othenwise  minded*  foaniig  soipe  two- 
legged  Rats,  should  hnake  tnto  the  mouthes  of  faisiisgSf 
did  not  onely  enuyron  his  foare  (for  Jba  jvas  cAmpotwdodl 
all  of  litle  better  matter)  witbHi  fwae  seaiuft  walks  witb- 
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out  his  Castle,  besides  Ditches  of  no  litle  breadth  and 
deepoesse :  and  within  some  teauenteene  doable  and 
treble  walles  within  the  house :  where,  (as  dose  as  a 
Flea  in  a  flocke-bed)  he  kept  himselfe  warme  from  the 
cold  winde.  Now  in  this  close  Cabin,  (as  he  vsed  much 
to  oonteine  hhnself,  in  casting  vp  of  his  accounts)  one 
night,  after  the  receipt  of  money  for  the  paye  of  the 
Souldiers  locking  vp  his  bags  in  chestes  of  Iron,  and 
then  laying  vp  the  keyes  vnder  his  beds  head,  trusting 
none  to  lye  in  his  chamber,  but  a  sonne  of  bis  owne,  who 
was  too  young  to  be  a  thiefe,  and  yet  by  outward  appear- 
ance seemed  to  be  weary  of  the  fiather :  with  this  sonne, 
a  Plage  as  it  was  said,  (a  bastard  of  his  by  a  Beggar)  to 
whom  he  gaue  but  size  pence  for  a  daies  worke.  With 
these  two  (in  a  Couch  by  his  beds  side)  to  bedde  goeth 
his  base  worship,  and  there,  haning  made  a  reasonable 
supper,  tooke  indifferent  rest.  But,  alter  his  first  sleepe 
(which  was  but  a  kinde  of  starting  slumber)  he  fell  into 
a  dreame :  all  of  warres,  discharging  of  Ordinance,  fyr- 
ing  of  houses,  and  crye  of  people :  in  whidi,  not  a  litle 
araased  or  frighted,  he  started  out  of  his  bed,  with  cry- 
ing out  Armi,  Arwu  /  The'watchjor  rather  the  Guarde) 
hearing  this  suddaine  noyse,  fearing  some  great  Rat  had 
bitten  their  Capitaine  by  the  Nose,  (where  there  was  a  ridi 
breakfast  fbr  a  doxen  of  leane  Mise :)  vpon  the  suddaine 
brake  in  with.  How  now  my  Lord  ?  Well  quoth  he,  with 
a  HaA,  as  though  his  foote  being  in  the  Chamber  pot,  he 
had  bene  afraid  of  drowning  :  but  as  a  man  in  such  a 
mare  might  some-what  come  to  himsdfe,  brake  into  this 
speech.  My  maisters  and  fiiends,  there  Is  no  inexpected 
great  matter  of  importance,  but,  vnto  carefull  spirits  are 
reuealed  in  their  sleepes,  that  by  the  prouidence  of  Gods 
discretion,  they  may  be  preucnted.  This  Towne  is  a 
plaoe  of  great  regard  with  our  GeneraU,  the  carefull 
gouemment  thereof  is  committed  vnto  my  honestie :  I 
would  be  loath  to  see  the  perishing  of  so  many  souks, 
and  the  secke  of  so  manie  houses,  as  by  lacke  of  care 
may  fiall  out  if  it  be  not  better  looked  Tnto  :  Now  what 
stratagems  are  in  hand  we  know  not :  The  enemie  is 
subtill  and  strong,  wee  cannot  be  too  warie  of  a  mischiefie, 
you  know :  Had-I-wist  is  a  fbole  in  all  courses,  and  I 
would  bee  loath  to  loose  my  credite.  in  slacking  my  care 
in  the  charge  committed  vnto  me :  to  be  short.  I  was 
this  night  orach  troubled  in  my  sleepe  with  sharpe  warret. 
fjrring  of  houses,  the  report  of  the  Canon,  and  great  crie 
of  the  people :  and  the  vision,  as  it  was  veiy  dreadfiiU, 
so  it  continued  long,  and  therefore  being  perswaded,  that 
it  giueth  me  warning  of  some  mischiefe  intended  against 
this  towne.  so  would  I  bee  glad  in  what  I  may  to  preuent 
it ;  And  therfore  caO  hither  the  CapHalne  of  the  watch 
vnto  mee.  This,  whenhee  had  staninieringly  in  a  pitifuU 
ftan  broulfht  out,  with  a  Plalsey-«haking-lumd.  hauing 
buttoned  vp  hit  doublet ;  caUed  for  his  Armour  (whidi 
all  of  musket   proofe  he  piit  on.  with  al  the  hast  y* 


might  be)  and  being  furnished  to  meete  with  a  whole 
swarme  of  flies,  (with  his  double  guard)  out  he  goes  and 
meetes  the  Capitaine  in  his  Hall :  where,  the  winde  blow- 
ing high,  and  making  a  noyse  in  the  house,  he  staled  ft 
asked  him,  harke  quoth  he  doe  you  not  heare  the  noyse 
of  some  shot  ?  Oh  no.  Sir,  quoth  he,  it  is  the  winde  in 
the  Chimney.  Oh,  is  it  so,  said  he,  then  good  enough. 
But  let  me  tel  you,  I  haue  had  a  ahrewde  dreame  to 
night :  and  therefore  am  vfilling  to  walke  the  Round  to  see 
how  the  Souldiers  keepe  watch.  My  Lord,  quoth  the 
Capitaine,  you  shall  need  to  doubt  nothing  vpon  my  lifie 
I  warrant  you.  It  Is  now  towards  dale,  and  the  watch  Is 
vpon  discharge ;  I  praie  you  keepe  your  Chamber,  and 
take  your  rest  Well,  quoth  he,  if  it  be  so,  I  know  you 
carefull  and  honest,  and  I  will  leaue  all  to  your  charge, 
till  I  come  abroad :  And  so  leaning  the  Capitaine  retires 
himselfe  into  his  chamber ;  where,  keeping  on  his  Armour, 
here  sets  him  downein  a  chaire,  and  there  not  trusting  his 
bed  any  longer  for  that  time,  hauing  taken  a  nappe  or 
two ;  the  watch  vpon  their  discharge,  gaue  the  Capitaine 
a  volley  of  shot :  the  no]rse  whereof  awaking  this  gallant 
man  of  two  Armes  :  Hoe,  quoth  he,  to  the  Guard,  one 
of  ye  know,  what  shot  is  this  ?  who  bringing  him  word 
of  the  discharge  of  the  watch,  he  was  a  Utle  at  quiet. 
But  the  dale  being  a  Saints  dale  when  •  vsually  the 
Countrie  people  vsed  to  make  such  pastime,  as  fitted  the 
condition  of  their  humors  :  somewhat  early  from  a  Wood 
vnder  a  hill,  which  fronted  the  Towne,  and  there  with 
Drummes  and  Fifes  (and  a  few  loose  shot)  qame  toward 
the  towne,  to  make  tlie  Gouemour  merrie  with  a  Maie- 
game  and  a  Morris.  Now  such  a  Wagge  as  my  selle 
minding  to  make  my  selfe  and  some  of  my  friends 
merrie  with  a  Jest,  hauing  inteUigenoe  of  the  same  the 
night  before,  jret  seeming  ignorant  thereof;  came  into  the 
Towne,  with  Anrut  Arme,  for  the  enemie  is  at  hande. 
This  crie  being  brought  to  the  gouemour,  (he  in  a  oolde 
sweat,  what  with  fieare,  and  the  weight  of  his  Armour) 
called  presently  for  his  Captainet,  gane  eoery  one  their 
charge  what  to  doe :  whi<^  done,  proiriding  as  weU  as 
hee  might  for  one :  barricaded  all  his  gates  without, 
and  an  his  doores  within :  and  in  the  mkist  of  a  Loue- 
roome  within  a  wall  of  twentfie  yttrdes  thicke  of  stona, 
barrkaded  himselfe  within  a  great  waU  of  earth,  which 
was  made  for  a  Fbmaoeto  caste  mettell  in  for  Ordinance : 
There,  ouerJiead  and  eares  In  fMre  siu  he  with  his  two 
Pages :  the  dooM  fisst  locked  to  him,  till  anone,  the 
people  being  come  in  with  their  merrie  ihvw :  went  a 
messenger  from  the  Capitaine  of  the  watch,  to  entreat 
his  Lordship  to  bee  partaker  of  the  Futliiie,  and  to 
entreat  the  people whhsoiMkiiidnaaa.  Tbftmtumgtr 
being  come  to  the  doore  and  let  In,  before  he  ooold 
deliuer  his  mecsafo:  Well  quoth  hee,  (imagining  the 
enemiet  before  the  wallet)  Whit  It  the  Plulee  that  be 
oflfereth  thee?    Puiey  my  Lord,  quoth  the  Mciaei^er, 
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it  is  a  Pastime :  There  is  no  enemie,  all  friends :  Your 
poore  neighbours  are  come  to  make  you  merrie  with  a 
Morris-daunoe,  and  a  Maie-game.  Yea,  quoth  be,  is  it 
none  other?  and  with  looking  in  his  Purse,  and  giuing 
him  iust  nothing  :  It  is  well ;  staie  awhile,  Boie,  giue  me 
my  swofd  and  my  Target  that  my  neighbours  shall  see 
how  readie  I  was  to  meete  the  enemie  vpon  the  least 
Alarum.  And  with  these  wordes,  causing  the  Thimpet 
to  sound  a  merrie  note  for  ioye  of  the  deliuerance  of  his 
feare :  Out  he  comes  among  them,  and  like  an  Asse  (as 
euer  man  was)  shewes  himselfe.  After  a  litle  gratukuion 
(leaning  them  in  their  sports)  got  him  againe  into  his 
lodging,  and  there  calling  for  his  break£sst,  pot  off  his 
Armour,  and  went  to  bed  againe  :  where  let  him  lye  till 
1  raise  him. 

Ga.  Is  it  possible  that  there  Is  such  a  Cuckoe  in  the 
world? 

Gri.  Yes,  and  they  wonder  al  that  know  him.  how  bee 
should  come  to  haue  charge  of  men,  that  would  be  afiraide 
of  a  shaddow,  and  be  Gouemour  of  a  Towne,  that  would 
runne  into  a  bench  hole.  But  the  Jest  was  in  the 
Maie-game :  (if  you  had  scene  it)  For  they  had  made  a 
Lord  and  a  Ladie :  and  the  Foole  was  like  him  as  one 
could  be  like  an  other.  But  it  was  but  a  Tale,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  further  with  it. 

Ga.  Gramercy  hartely,  thou  art  as  good  as  thy  word, 
it  is  a  merrie  tale  and  well  tolde.  But  if  I  may  not 
trouble  thee  too  much,  let  me  heare  one  more,  that  you 
light  on  in  your  next  course. 

Gri.  With  a  good  will  Sir.  The  next  was,  (as  I  saide 
before)  after  I  left  the  warres,  I  fell  againe  to  my  booke, 
and  studied  the  Law.  where  I  heard  a  pretty  Jest  betwixt 
a  Lawyer  and  two  Qyents,  but  it  was  but  short. 

Ga.  No  matter :  ^ort  or  long,  I  will  thanke  thee  for 
it,  and  therefore  I  praie  thee  out  with  it 

Gri.  Why  Sir,  then  thus  it  was :  There  were  two 
Countrie  men  rich  Farmers ;  fat  in  Purses :  (how  leane 
soeuer  in  the  face)  These  two,  hauing  in  some  twenty 
yeares  or  moe  (with  keeping  of  bare  houses,  and  wear- 
ing of  bad  doathes,  selling  of  wheate,  and  spending  of 
Kie.)  scraped  together  more  money  then  manie  better 
men ;  it  fell  out,  that  (about  or  a  litle  after  mowing- 
time)  these  two  dwelling  neere  together,  and  (as  it 
seemed)  each  one  of  them  nigh  enough  vnto  himselfe  : 
Fell  at  controuersie  about  a  Hey-cock,  the  value  whereof 
(by  the  iudgement  of  the  Parson,  and  the  Constable,  and 
other  of  the  Aundents  of  the  Parish)  could  not  amount 
to  aboue  two  and  twentie-pence :  yet  such  being  the 
stubbomesse  of  both  their  stomackes,  that  no  meanes 
would  be  made  to  bring  them  to  agreement :  to  Lawe 
they  would  for  the  tryall  of  their  right.  And  now  the 
Angels  that  had  bene  long  lyen  in  their  Chestes,  must 
vse  their  winges  for  the  accomplishing  of  their  willes. 
CounseUours  were  retayned,  Attomeyes  were  feede,  and 


Solidters  were  not  forgotten  :  Daies  of  hearing  delayed 
demurres,  and  iniunctions,  (and  I  know  not  what  diniaes 
were  vsed)  from  one  Court  to  another  to  keepe  them  in 
their  courses  so  long,  till  in  the  ende  the  Judge  (of  more 
consdence  then  the  pleader)  noting  the  long-time  of  their 
sute,  the  nature  of  their  controuersie,  and  the  substance 
of  the  matter,  when  he  had  heard  all  that  could  be  said 
on  dther  side,  made  this  open  speech  in  the  whole 
Court.  Yee  two  (maisters)  that  haue  made  a  long 
haruest  of  a  little  Come,  and  haue  spent  a  great  deale 
of  money  about  a  litle  matter  :  the  cause  bdng  such,  as 
is  more  to  t)e  laughed  at,  then  lamented.  Let  me  tell 
you,  a  litle  short  tale,  and  so  I  will  haue  done  with  you. 

There  were  on  a  Time  two  men  went  a  fishing  for 
Oysters  vpon  the  Sands  at  a  low  Ebbe :  the  one  was 
blinde,  and  the  other  lame :  The  blinde-man  carried  the 
lame-man :  so  when  they  had  gone  a  litle  waie,  they 
found  an  Oyster,  which  the  lame-man  espied,  and  shewed 
the  blind-man,  with  guiding  of  his  hand  to  take  it  vp. 
When  he  had  taken  it  vp,  the  lame  man  challenged  it  to 
be  his,  because  he  first  saw  it :  The  blinde-man  would 
haue  it.  because  he  had  taken  it  out  of  the  Sandes :  Thus 
arguing  the  case,  in  conscience  who  should  hane  it. 
There  meetes  them  a  Lawyer,  who.  hearing  the  con- 
trouersie betwixt  them,  made  this  short  ende  betwixt 
them.  Giue  me.  quoth  he.  the  Oyster,  which,  when  he 
had  gotten  into  his  hands,  he  picked  out  the  fish  and 
gaue  each  of  them  a  shdl,  and  went  his  waie.  So  you 
two,  hauing  made  the  Lawyers  rich  with  your  wilfiilnes, 
may  repent  ye  of  your  follies,  ft  go  home  ft  agree 
together  like  neighbours,  ft  keep  your  money  in  your 
purses :  for  I  am  wearie  to  heare  more  of  it.  The  men 
ashamed  of  their  follies,  fulfilled  his  conomandement : 
went  home,  casheerd  their  counsaile.  let  fall  thdr  actions, 
went  home  ft  liued  like  honest  good  fellowes.  Now  how 
like  you  of  this  for  a  Lawyers  iest  ? 

Ga.  T'will  seme  to  wame  a  wise  man  how  hee  playe 
the  foole  with  his  purse.  But  one  more  of  your  next 
course  and  then  I  will  trouble  you  no  more. 

Gri.  Well  Sir.  I  will  satisfie  your  request :  The  next 
course  was  the  Farmer,  in  which  time.  I  remember  a 
prettie  Jest,  which,  if  you  haue  not  heard  t)efore,  will 
surely  make  you  laugh  :  But  howsoeuer  it  be,  I  will  tell 
it  you.  and  thus  it  was.  A  ndghbour  of  mine,  in  good 
case  to  liue.  though  not  verie  wealthie.  and  yet  such  a 
one  as  with  his  formality  on  a  Hollidaie  at  Church, 
would  haue  bene  taken  for  the  Hedborough  of  the  Parish. 

This  honest  substantial!  man,  drawing  one  daie  a 
MiU-poole,  among  other  fish,  lighted  on  a  verie  great 
Eele  :  which,  hauii^:  got  on  lande,  hee  brought  into  his 
house,  and  put  it  with  small  Eeles  into  a  Cesterne.  where, 
feeding  of  it  euery  Morning  and  Euening,  hee  made  (as 
it  were)  an  IdoU  of  it.  For,  there  passed  not  a  daie 
wherein  hee  had  not  that  care  of  his  Eele,  that  it  seemed 
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that  hee  had  not  of  greater  and  better  matters.  This 
Eele,  being  taken  about  Candelmas  (hee  meant  to  keepe 
and  feede  till  Lent  following)  when  hee  meant  to  present 
him  to  his  Landlord,  for  a  great  gratulation :  In  the 
meane-time,  hee  neuer  went  out  of  doores  without 
giuing  warning  to  his  wife  and  his  seruants,  to  looke 
wel  to  his  Eele.  When  he  came  in,  how  doth  mine 
Eele?  when  were  you  with  mine  Eele?  who  looked 
to  mine  Eele  ?  I  charge  you  looke  well  to  mine  Eele. 
Now  his  wife,  a  iollie  stout  Dame,  who  made  more  reckon- 
ing of  honestie,  then  either  beautie  or  wisdome  (for  she  was 
troubled  with  neither)  had  in  her  house  a  young  Pie  : 
(which  we  call  a  Magot-^-Pie).  This  Bird,  hauing  bin 
hatched  in  a  Neste  hard  vnder  her  chamber  window, 
she  chaunced  to  take  into  her  education  :  and  being  one 
that  loued  to  heare  a  tongue  wagge,  either  her  owne, 
her  Gossips,  her  Maides,  or  her  Pyes :  for  if  one  were 
still,  the  other  must  be  walking :  And  when  they  were 
all  vpon  the  going,  there  was  no  still-piece  of  musique : 
It  fell  out  that  this  Good-wife  (not  a  litle  displeased  at 
her  Goose-mans  folly)  in  such  so  much  care  ouer  the 
fish,  that  the  flesh  was  but  a  litle  set  by  :  one  daie. 
(when  her  Asseband  was  gone  forth)  sitting  with  her 
maid  at  the  wheele  :  (so  full  at  her  heart,  that  yet  her 
tongue  would  haue  swelled,  if  it  had  not  broke  out  at 
her  mouth)  began  thus  to  fall  in  hande  with  her  Maid- 
seruant :  I  dare  not  depose  for  her  Virginitie,  but.  as  I 
said,  her  maid  :  she  fell  thus  to  breake  her  minde  vnto. 
Wench  quoth  she,  doest  thou  not  see  what  a  sturre  thy 
maister  keepes  with  a  scuruy  Eele?  In  good  earnest 
a  litle  thing  would  make  me  take  her  out  of  the  Ces- 
teme,  and  put  her  in  a  Pye.  or  eate  her  some  waie  or 
other  :  For  better  haue  one  chiding  for  all,  then  haue 
such  a  doe  as  we  haue  about  her.  In  truth  Mistresae, 
quoth  she.  (as  one  whose  mouth  hung  Terie  fitting  for 
such  a  piece  of  meate).  If  it  please  yoo,  I  will  quicUy 
ridde  you  of  this  trouble.  My  maister  is  ridde  to  your 
Landlords,  and  there  I  know  he  will  tarrie  to  night :  if 
it  please  you  I  will  fetch  her  out  of  the  Cesteme,  and 
kin  her.  and  flea  her.  and  put  her  in  a  Pye,  and  you  may 
dispatch  her  ere  he  come  home,  or  saue  a  piece  for  him 
when  he  is  quiet  after  his  chiding.  Content  wench 
quoth  she.  I  pray  thee  dispatch  her  quickly :  I  warrant 
you,  quoth  shee.  forsooth  with  a  trice.  Thus  was  the 
Eeles  death  approching.  and  the  matter  thoroughly 
enacted.  Now  the  Pye  being  made  and  baked,  and  set 
on  the  Table,  and  betwixt  the  maide  and  her  Dame  (or 
mistresse)  brought  to  such  a  passe  that  there  was  very 
litle  left  for  her  master.  The  Magot-a-Pyt  like  a  vyle 
Bird  (that  would  keepe  no  counsaile.  but  dudy  would 
vse  her  tongue,  to  talke  of  all  that  she  saw  or  heard)  no 
sooner  saw  the  good-man  come  into  the  house,  (but  as 
shee  was  taught  to  speake)  began  with  welcome  home 
maister  :  (and  then  more  then  she  was  taught,  she  fell  to 


pratle)  Hoh  maister,  my  Dame  hath  eaten  the  Eele : 
my  Dame  hath  eaten  the  Eele  :  my  Dame  hath  eaten 
the  great  Eele.  The  goodman  remembring  his  fish, 
began  now  to  aske  his  wife.  How  doth  mine  Eele? 
What  meanes  the  Bird  to  talke  thus  of  eating  the  great 
Eele?  Tush  Husband,  quoth  she,  warme  you  I  pray 
you,  and  goe  to  bed.  It  is  cold  and  late,  taike  of  your 
Eele  tomorrow  :  No  quoth  he,  I  will  not  goe  to  bed,  till 
I  haue  scene  mine  Eele :  and  there  within  a  bodily  feare 
of  that  which  was  fallen  out  goes  to  the  Cesteme,  and 
there  finding  his  Eele  gonne,  comes  in  againe.  as  dead 
at  hart  as  a  Stocke-fish.  (and  yet  resolued  to  brawle 
out  of  reason).  Comes  out :  Why  hoh  (the  good  wife 
ready  to  burst  with  laughing  and  yet  keeping  it  in  with  a 
layned  sigh)  sits  dovme  in  a  chaire,  and  hangs  the  head, 
as  though  she  had  had  the  mother :  The  maid  hauing 
wit  enough,  (to  make  a  foole  of  a  tame-goose,)  meetes 
her  maister,  and  catching  him  in  her  armes :  cries  out, 
but  softly  maister.  be  a  man.  and  mooue  not  alL  My 
dame  you  know  loues  you  well,  and  it  may  be  she 
breedes.  and  bring  you  a  boye  worth  twenty  bushels  of 
Eeles :  saie  she  had  a  minde  to  it,  and  hath  eaten  it : 
if  jrou  should  seeme  to  chide  for  it,  it  may  be  a  meane  to 
cast  her  awaie.  and  that  she  goes  with  :  And  therefore 
say  nothing  of  it,  let  it  goe.  For  indeed  it  is  gone. 
Saist  thou  so  my  Gtrle.  quoth  hee.  I  thanke  thee :  hold 
thee,  there  is  a  Tester  for  thee  for  thy  good  counsaile.  I 
warrant  thee  all  shall  be  well.  Then  in  a  goes  to  his 
wife.  &  findes  her  in  her  chaire  sitting  as  it  were  heauily  : 
comes  to  her  and  takes  her  by  the  hand,  with  how  now 
wife?  be  of  good  cheere.  and  take  no  thought,  much 
good  doe  thy  hart  with  her,  take  the  rest  that  are  left, 
if  thou  haue  a  minde  to  them  I  pray  thee.  With  this, 
she  (as  it  were  awaked  out  of  a  trance)  said.  I  thanke 
you  good  husband,  and  so  after  a  few  home-complaints, 
to  bed  they  went,  where  they  agreed  so  well,  that  the 
next  morning  hee  had  his  part  (though  it  were  the  least) 
of  that  was  left,  and  glad  of  it  too.  and  so  without  more 
adoe.  goes  about  his  busines.  But  no  sooner  was  he 
out  of  doores.  but  the  mistresse  and  the  maid  went  to 
the  bhd  the  Pye  and  taking  her  out  of  the  Cage,  plucked 
all  the  feathers  off  from  her  head,  and  left  her  as  tNtre  as  a 
balde  Coote,  which  in  the  cold  winter  was  very  vncom- 
fortable :  Which  done  she  was  put  into  the  Cage 
againe.  with  these  wordes.  Tell  tales  againe  of  the  Eele, 
doe : 

Now  about  dinner  time,  comes  in  againe  the  good- 
man,  and  brings  in  with  him  a  neighbour  of  his.  with  a 
good  face,  but  a  balde  head,  that  he  had  almost  no 
haire  on  it.  Now  the  Pye  being  let  out  of  the  Cage,  no 
sooner  sees  this  man  put  off  his  hat.  but  she  skips  on 
his  shoulder  and  sayes  :  Oh.  your  head  hath  bene  puld 
aswell  as  mine,  for  telling  of  tales.  You  haue  told  my 
naaister,  how  my  dame  eate  the  great  Eele  :  (and  so  she 
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would  do  to  any  that  shee  saw  txdd,  that  came  into  the 
home.)  And  was  not  this  a  raenie  iest  of  the  Pye  and 
an  Eele? 

Ga.  I  thinke  I  haue  heard  it  long  agoe,  but  not  as 
thou  hast  told  it :  and  therefore  as  it  is,  I  thanke  thee 
for  it.  And  now  since  it  is  not  £arre  to  the  Towne.  I  pray 
thee  let  me  trie  a  title  of  thy  wit,  in  the  annswers  of  a 
few  questions  that  I  will  put  vnto  thee? 

Gri.  With  all  my  heart.  Sir.  I  am  for  you  at  this 
time. 

Ga.  I  pray  thee,  who  was  the  happiest  man  that 
euer  thou  knewest? 

Gri  My  Lord  Gouemours  Foole. 

Ga.  And  why? 

Gri.  Because  his  maister  fisuiours  him,  and  none  dare 
hurt  him  :  hee  fisures  well,  and  sleepes  well,  weares  good 
cloothes,  and  takes  no  paines. 

Ga.  Countest  thou  this  a  happines  ? 

Gri.  For  a  lasie  spirit,  trat  not  for  my  selfe. 

Ga.  Why.  how  wouldst  thou  be  happie  ? 

Gri  In  a  feeling  of  Gods  grace,  in  sufficiency  of 
abilitie  to  liue  without  borrowing :  in  wit,  to  disceme 
iustty :  in  Conscience,  to  deale  truly  :  in  an  honest  kinde 
wife,  gratious  children,  honest  seniants,  fisithfull  friendes, 
and  quiet  neighbours  :  Neither  desire  of  life,  nor  feare 
of  death,  but  a  soorne  of  the  one,  and  contented  minde 
in  the  other. 


Ga.  Well  said:  But  all  this  while.  I  heare  thee 
speake  of  no  master. 

Gri.  Oh  no  Sir,  for  to  a  finee  spirit,  there  is  no  greater 
miserie  then  bondage :  And  yet,  a  Idnde  maister,  is  a 
kinde  of  lather  :  where  loue  breeding  obedience,  maketh 
a  seruant  like  a  Sonne. 

Ga.  And  what  sayest  thou  of  a  Idnde  mistresse? 

Gri.  With  a  kinde  maister  they  are  the  harts  com- 
forter, and  they  are  like  vnto  a  patre  of  Gknies.  that 
fitte  both  hands. 

Ga.  But  oouldest  thou  please  both? 

Gri  If  I  know  both. 

Gan.  Then  let  me  put  thee  in  comfort,  of  me  thou 
shalt  haue  rather  a  £ather  then  a  friend  to  nourish  thy 
good  spirite,  ft  of  my  wife,  rather  a  sister  then  a  mis- 
tresse to  make  much  of  thee  for  my  sake. 

Gr.  I  thanke  you  Sir,  and  for  the  good  I  see  in  you, 
and  the  good  I  hope  in  you,  I  will  trie  my  Fortune  with 
you. 

Ga.  And  do  not  thinke  it  shall  be  the  worst  Come 
on.  you  shall  goe  to  the  towne,  and  there  dine  with  mee, 
and  so  home. 

Gri  I  will  attend  you. 


FINIS. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Page  5,  coL  i,  L  9,  *  no  springs  for  Woodcocks* :  cf. 
page  10.  L  5  :  Henry  Parrot  in  his*  Laquei  Ridiculosi, 
or  Springes  for  Woodcocks'  (1613)  popularised  the 
phrase  :  =  snares  for  silly  fellows  :  L  zo^  '  shoot  tJu 
Goose* :  among  the  old  oak  carved  stalls  in  Whalley 
Church,  I  Lancashire — removed  (it  is  believed)  from  the 
ancient  Abbey^ — is  a  grotesque  representation  of  a  black- 
smith '  shooeing '  a  goose.  Evidently  it  folds  within  it 
some  I^end. 

P.  6.  col.  z,  L  S16,  'Fesiraw*  s  fescue  (Latin  Jksimoa) 
straw  or  wire  or  stick  for  pointing  out  the  letters  in 
teaching :  L  4a,  '  By-^uo  *  x=  byas  or  bias :  a  game 
term :  1.  6  (from  bottom),  '  0  Foyrie  with  a  biindt 
Fiddle* — another  legend :  s  the  Fiddle  as  of  a  blind 
Fiddler :  coL  a,  \,  32.  '  Thome.*  One  might  suspect  a 
misprint  for  'Throne,'  but  tee  page  7,  ooL  i,  L  5. 


'  Thistle.'  Could  a  hit  at  King  James,  just  come  from 
Scotland,  be  intended  ?  Perhaps  not :  1. 2a  (from  bottom), 
'  Machauilion '  =  disciple  of  Machiavelli 

P.  7,  col.  z,  L  5,  '  tf  Thistle ' :  see  note  on  page  6. 
coL  a,  1.  3a :  L  zo  (from  bottom),  '  wukhrCom '  =  milcb 
or  milk  cow  :  col.  a,  L  z6  (from  bottom)^  '  quiddities '  ss 
subtleties  :  L  za  (from  bottom)  *  good  husitmd'  =.  good 
husbandman  or  farmer. 

P.  8,  coL  X,  L  84,  *  so  downs  the  w^xm/'— a  proverbial 
saying  for  misfortune:  L  25,  *weihin'  ^iky  i.e.  to 
Heaven :  L  5  (from  bottom),  '  made  a  goine  of  his 
villanie* :  on  these  various  allusions  see  Glossarial 
Index:  coL  a,  L  5,  '^«i^w^ilrr'~quef7,  Ambrodezter 
or  Ambidearter? 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


P.  9,  coL  i>  1. 7  (from  bottom)  ' tojiiu'  =  cicuae,  but 
lee  (Souarial  iDdei :  iUd.  '  PiiUti '  =  epistla  :  col.  a, 
1.  9,  '  Mtignim '  m  ^ck  headache,  wbim  :  1.  4,  '  Pm- 
m/im ' :  qttery  =  unralinen  7  L  17,  '  Panlailt '  =  high 
■hoe  or  slipper :  Ke  Glouarial  Index,  i.v.  :  ].  33-3,  Sia 
€^»-tauguiat '  =  coal  fetched  by  tea  :  1.  38,  '  Lat^Uii ' 
=  lubbo- :  lee  Glosaarial  Index  :  L  44.  '  AngtW — com 
•o  called  :  L  4  (from  bociom),  'ml' — card  tenn.  See 
CJouaiial  Index,  i.v.  .■  Md.  '  till  tfiift '  =  by  which. 

P.  10,  col.  I.  1.  aa,  'Main' — misprinted  'aharie': 
1.  37,  '  Siilaieaif '  =  htil  away — reference  to  the  old 
■lory  of  bell-tbe-cat :  bat  see  Glosiarial  Index,  i.v.  ;  1.  3 
(from  bottom),  '  CxlM-eimtti ' — traiuition  form  of  '  cox- 
comb '  =  empty  vain  relkiw  :  col.  a,  L  16  (fram  bottom), 
'  Sagtatu' =tMtlttiat. — muiical  ililiiced  ioHmmenl :  1. 13, 
(iiid.)  ■  i/Mtm '  -  darliDf— in  a  bMe  MDM. 


P.  IT.  col.  I,  I.  4,  'jfdfi^.^^' =  wool-Stuffed  bed: 
L  30,  '  intxpattd '  =  unexpected  :  L  37.  '  ucif '  =  sack  : 
1. 14  (from  bottom), '  Had-I-viist' — seeGlouaiiai  Index. 
i.v„  for  llus  bvourite  phrase  of  BielOD  :  col.  3,  I.  14 
(from  bottom)  '  laufnomt '  ■■  see  Glossarlal  Index,  i.v. 


P.  la,  col.  I,  1.  31.  ieiuA  «Kjk'  =  hole  in  a  bench: 
1,  36,  ■  Cr<»un7'= great  Ihanlu — a  minced  oath  :  L  14 
(from  bottom)  '  /Cit '  —  Scolicc  '  Kye '  =  cowi :  bat  see 
GlosioriaJ  Index,  i.v.  :  I.  3  (from  bottom),  '  Aagili' — 
coins  so  called,  as  before :  col.  a,  L  8  (from  bottom), 
'  /fiitfrtugh '  =  oSdal—see  Glouarial  Index,  i.v. 


■:     L      .3. 


P.     .3.     --       - 

DMg-pie;  L  33,  •Aiutai 
'imtaini';  col,  3,  L  97, 
Gloniial  Index,  j.v.— C. 


' Magrt^a-Pii'  =  hi31  form  of 
1^' — not  a  bad  equinique  on 
'  TuUr-  =  a  tmaD  com.    See 


AN  OLDE   MAN'S  LESSON. 


1605. 


32 


NOTE. 

Our  exemplar  of  the  'Olde  Man's  Lesson'  is  that  in  the  Marsh 
Library,  Dublin :  small  4to,  pp.  52.  Mr.  W.  C  Hazlitt  and  others  have 
mis-stated  that  Breton  simply  'edited'  this.  It  is  not  often  met 
with.— G. 


AN 


OLDE     MANS 

LESSON, 


AND 


A   YOVNG  MANS 

LOU  E. 


By  Nicholas  Breton. 


LONDON 

Imprinted  for  Edward  White,  and  are  to  bee 

solde  at  his  Shop  neere  the  little  North 

doore  of  S  Paules  Chiirch  at  the 

Signe  of  the  Gun 

1605. 


To   the   Right   Worshipfull  and  worthy 
Fauourer  of  Learning  and  nourisher  of  vertue  : 

Sir  lohn  Ldnwraye  Knight,  Master  Surueyir  of 

all  his  Maiesties  Ordinance  within  his  Highnes 

Realmes  of  England  &  Ireland:  Nich.  Bre- 

ton  wisheth  encrease  of  all  happi- 

nesse  on  earth  and  the  ioyes 

of  heauen  heere- 

after. 


Haue  often  noted,  that  the  wiaedom  of  experience,  hath  bene  the  Stdioole  of  a  good  wit,  where  youth 
gluing  eare  to  age,  may  the  better  detennine  of  his  courses :  And  againe,  that  nature  weying  loue  with 
reason,  worketh  the  best  efifects  of  vndeistanding.  The  truth  of  this  you  may  finde  made  good  in  this  little 
Dialogue,  where  the  Father  kindely  deales  with  the  Sonnes  duetie,  and  the  Sonnes  loue,  with  the  Fathers 
discretion :  many  prettie  tractes  haue  passed  among  them,  where  each  was  so  pleased  in  the  Sununarie  of  their  discourse, 
that,  if  all  Fathers  would  beas  kinde,  and  all  Children  as  wise,  there  would  be  a  blessed  common  wealth :  but  the  world 
is  to  be  weyed  as  it  is,  and  their  rules  to  bee  made  examples  of  much  good  :  the  discourse  is  DiagolicaU,  and  the  varietie 
not  vnpleasant :  where  nature  with  wit,  wit  with  learning,  and  learning  with  iudgement,  may  prooue  some  paines  in 
the  writing,  and  worthie  patience  in  the  reading.  Such  as  it  is  (with  my  better  sendee)  I  commend  to  your  good  fimour, 
hoping  that  as  in  this  little  you  may  see  my  loue,  so  in  a  greater  seruice,  you  will  commaund  the  bonds  of  my  affection  : 
in  which,  with  hearts  thankfiilnesse,  for  your  euer  vndesenied  Idndenesse :  I  take  my  leaue. 

Yours  DeuoUd  and  obligtd 

NiCIL  BSSTON. 


Co  tl^e  IBeaner* 


IVT Y good  Friend,  if  you  be  so,  if  not,  I  would  you 
^*'  were  so,  at  least,  if  jrou  be  worth  the  being  so : 
I  haue  met  of  late  with  a  discourse  written  by  I  know 
not  whom,  and  how  well,  iudge  you  that  reade  it :  it  is 
written  in  the  manner  of  a  Dialogue,  betwixt  an  olde 
Man,  and  his  Sonne :  the  Father  was  a  Widdower,  and 
the  Sonne  a  Trauailer :  who  after  a  long  absence,  came 
home  to  his  Father,  at  whose  oomming  (after  kinde 
greetings)  there  passed  many  pfetty  passages :  in  which 


was  handled  An  oldi  Mans  Lesson,  tmd  a  young  Mans 
Lout :  I  will  not  commend  the  handling  of  it,  but  rather 
leaue  it  to  correction  of  the  wise,  then  the  allowance  of 
the  contrarie :  and  so  wishing  it  may  displease  none, 
that  are  worthy  to  bee  pleased,  and  not  to  be  worse 
thought  on  then  it  deserues :  I  leaue  it  to  your  patience, 
and  myselfe  to  your  kinde  regard,  and  so  rest 

Your  Louing  Friend, 

NiCH.  Brston. 


An  olde  Mans  Lesson:  and  a  young 

Mans  Loue. 

Chremes  and  Pampkilus. 


Chre,    I^SR^Onne,  welcome  home,  God  blesse 

thee,  and  make  thee  his  Seruant 

Pam.    I  thanke  you  Father,  and 
say  Amen  to  your  praier. 

Chrt.  Well  said  Boy,  tmt  let  me  talke  a  word  or  two 
with  thee :  Thou  hast  been  abroade  in  the  world,  and 
bast  seene  more  then  thou  hast  eaten,  and  hast  left  many 
a  goode  Towne  behinde  thee  for  fault  of  carriage :  tell 
me  I  pray  thee,  whence  camest  thou  now? 

Pam,  Directly  from  the  Vniuersitie,  where  I  haue 
made  no  long  stay :  for  had  it  not  lyen  in  my  way,  I  had 
not  come  at  it  at  all,  such  was  my  haste  home,  as  well 
first  to  shewe  my  duetie  to  you,  as  to  acquaint  jovl  with 
the  occasion  of  some  matters,  which  at  leysure  I  wil 
impart  vnto  jrou. 

Ckn.  I  vnderstand  you  well :  me  you  come  to  see, 
but  my  money  is  the  matter  yoo  would  talke  of,  for 
certaine  occassions  you  thereunto  moouing :  but  by  the 
way,  let  me  aske  you  what  newes  are  abroad? 

Pam,  Newes  enough,  but  fiewe  worth  the  hearing : 
and  in  the  place  firom  which  I  came  (I  meane  the 
Academe)  there  are  but  two  pointes  the  Schollers  stand 
▼pon :  azid  one  point  the  Townes-men. 

Chre.    And  what  are  the  SchoOers  pointes  ? 

Pam,  Thiely  neither  leather,  threed,  nor  silke  points, 
aor  pointes  of  pinnes,  nor  neecUes,  nor  pointes  with  the 
finger  but  the  fiill  point :  of  ejrther  truth  or  Calshood :  for 
In  argument,  wit,  and  learning,  to  tiye  their  best  vertue, 
is  in  finding  out  a  falshood  or  maintaining  a  truth. 

Chre.  Why  then  wit  and  learning  can  make  a  fidre 
shewe  of  truth  where  there  is  none : 

Pam,  Yea,  but  better  wit,  ft  better  learning  can  lay 
It  open,  that  it  may  be  knowne  as  it  is. 

Chre.    And  when  it  is  knowne,  what  then  ? 

Pam.    Then  to  be  regarded  as  it  desemes. 


Chre,    As  how,  I  pray  thee? 

Pam,  If  one  holde  an  opinion  that  a  man  is  wise 
because  hee  is  rich,  and  an  other  holde  the  contrarie, 
and  both  hauing  shewed  their  reasons,  hee  that  findes 
out  the  truth  of  wisdom  what  it  is,  and  in  what  it  lies, 
makes  it  knowne  so  apparantly  to  all  good  vnderstand- 
ing,  that  wisedome  is  to  be  honoured  as  a  vertue  and 
grace  of  the  deuine  Essence,  and  wealth  to  bee  esteemed 
as  a  Seruant  of  necessitie. 

Chre,    And  is  this  your  Schoole  talke : 

Pam,    Yea  Sir. 

Chre,  Good  talke  for  Schollers :  but  doe  their 
Maisters  holde  it  so,  that  money  is  but  a  seruant  of 
neede? 

Pam,  Yes,  and  learned  it  themselues  before  they  teach 
it  vs. 

Chre,    But  how  vnderstand  you  a  seruant  of  necessity? 

Pam,  For  prouision  of  apparell  which  is  necessarie, 
meate  and  drinke,  and  lodging,  which  are  necessarie : 
horse  and  furniture,  which  are  necessarie :  maintenance 
of  wife,  children,  and  seruants,  all  which  are  necessarie : 
to  keepe  good  courses,  with  good  company,  which  is 
necessarie :  to  procure  aduauncement,  whidi  is  neces- 
sarie :  to  keepe  off  want,  which  is  necessarie :  to  hdpe 
the  needle,  feede  the  hungrie,  and  relieue  the  oppressed, 
which  is  necessarie :  In  all  which  necessarie  causes,  the 
spirit  being  mooued  by  grace  and  reason,  to  effect  that 
which  cannot  be  done  without  money,  he  is  to  be 
employed  as  a  necessarie  seruant,  and  a  seruant  at  all 
necessities :  but  wisdome  which  is  a  director  of  the  spirit 
in  all  good,  and  necessarie  courses,  ft  the  employer  of 
wealth  in  all  necessarie  causes,  is  to  bee  honoured  abooe 
an  thinges.  whatsoeuer  man  can  be  master  oi. 

Chrt,  Well  said :  but  superfluity  then,  money  hath 
nothing  to  do  withal,  as  thus :  better  want  money  then 
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waste  it  vpon  dninkennes,  wantonnesse,  or  wickednes : 
for  when  one  hath  a  coate  that  will  keepe  him  wanne, 
which  was  the  cause  garments  were  first  made,  and 
money  is  employed  for  them  to  lay  on  needeles  lace  of 
threed,  Silke,  or  Siloer,  or  Golde,  which  makes  the 
garment  more  wdghtie  then  warme,  money  is  to  be 
pardoned  for  any  such  vnnecessarie  expenoe. 

Pam,  Pardon  me  Sir,  it  makes  the  garment  more 
comely,  and  comelinesse  is  necessarie  so  fam  that  it 
ezceede  not  reason  in  measure:  furthermore  it  is  an 
vtterance  of  Silke,  an  vpholder  of  trafiBque,  and  main- 
tainer  of  Arte. 

Chre,  So  Sir,  well  said  Maister  Scholler,  how  finely 
you  can  make  superfluitie  in  pride,  be  a  reliefe  of 
necessitie,  and  necessarie  to  maintaine  trafiSque :  but 
content  your  selfe,  death  the  backe  warme,  satisfie  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  so  iarre  my  money  hath  bene  my  Seruant, 
and  so  farre  hee  shall  bee  yours.  Why  so  you  may  say 
of  a  house,  when  the  first  cause  was  to  keepe  Man  drie : 
to  make  more  roomes  then  there  is  vse  for,  more 
Chinmyes,  then  is  fier  for ;  more  ^^^dowes  then  there 
is  wit  for,  and  more  Painting  and  Guilding  then  there  it 
good  reason  for :  why  should  not  monye  lie  still  rather 
then  bee  employed  in  such  vnnecessarie  humors? 

Pam,  Oh  Sir,  are  not  many  poore  men  emploied  in 
their  labours,  many  men  of  trade  exercised  in  their  Arte? 
and  is  not  the  beautie  thereof  comely  to  the  eyes  of  the 
bdiolder?  which  may  as  well  praise  God  in  the  worke- 
man-shippe,  as  haue  pride  in  the  profession  of  it  ?  oh,  it 
is  the  ill  minde  of  one  that  misoonstrueth  the  good  mean- 
ing of  an  other :  and  therefore  monye  being  made  for 
necessarie  vses,  and  many  necessarie  vses  in  the  build- 
ing of  faire  houses,  monye  is  to  bee  employed  and  the 
builder  for  his  wisdome  to  bee  honoured. 

Ckrt,  I  thanke  you  Sir :  but  for  my  selfe,  hee  bath 
serued  me  to  buUde  roomes  necessarie  for  my  vse  and  no 
further,  and  for  a  house  fit  for  your  calling  my  monye 
shall  seme  you  and  no  further :  why,  you  perhaps  will 
defend  feasts,  and  banqueting,  when  monye  is  ondy  to 
bee  employed  for  necessitie  to  satisfie  hunger  and  thirst. 

Pam,  Without  offence,  I  thinke  I  may  say,  that 
Feastes  are  as  necessarie  as  Fasts :  for,  as  Uie  one  doth 
pull  downe  the  flesh  from  rebelling  against  the  Spirit,  to 
doth  the  other  giue  the  Spirit  more  life  in  reioydng  vpon 
a  iust  cause  of  ioy :  as  in  many  excellent  Histories,  as 
well  Diuine  as  humaine,  wee  may  reade :  but  to  allowe 
therd>y  of  Drunkennes  or  glotonny,  •!  haue  no  such 
meaning :  As  at  mariages,  holy  dales,  and  honest  menie- 
meetings,  a  little  too  much,  is  better  then  much  too 
little :  further-more  the  varieties  of  meates  and  drinket, 
as  Ale,  Beere,  Wine.  Sugar  and  Spices,  are  the  better 
knowne,  wherein  God  is  glorified,  and  praised  for  hit 
blessings,  and  the  Vhiter,  the  Grocer,  the  Comfit-maker, 
the  Cooke,  the  Brewer  and  the  Butcher,  doe  by  the 


venting  of  their  wares,  the  better  maintaine  thdr  trades : 
so  that  I  thinke  I  may  well  say,  that  monye  in  the 
prouision  of  Feastes  and  banquets,  is  to  bee  employed 
as  a  seruant  of  necessitie. 

Chrt,  So  Sir,  you  say  well :  but  money  hath  seroed 
mee  for  the  good  loafe  and  the  Cheese,  Beefe,  and 
Mutton,  and  nowe  and  then  a  Goose  and  a  Chicke,  or  a 
Docke  of  mine  owne  breede  or  your  Mothers ;  and  a 
euppe  of  Ale  or  Deere  of  our  owne  brewing ;  this  out- 
landish drinke  (this  Wine)  is  more  costly  then  wholsome : 
I  warrant  you  the  greatest  part  of  this  Countrie  standes 
vpon  Come,  and  Sheepe :  and  where  haue  you  a  Plough- 
man or  a  Shepheard,  that  almost  knowes  what  Drinke  it 
is,  or  cares  for  it,  when  he  sees  it  ?  No,  Ale  and  Deere 
is  our  best  liquor,  and  therefore  so  fiarre  as  may  kill 
hunger  and  quench  thirst,  monye  hath  seraed  mee,  and 
to  ferre  shall  it  seme  you :  but,  whether  is  more  wisdome 
In  getting  money  to  seme  necessities,  and  keepe  it  for 
necessarie  causes,  or  to  studie  trickes  to  lay  it  out  vpon 
niceinuentions? 

Pom.  Triidy  Sir,  (as  I  said  before),  monye  is  but 
reasons  teraant,  &  wisdom  is  reasons  maister :  then  if 
reason  the  Seruant  to  wisdom,  can  finde  meanes  euen 
among  Iboles  to  get  money,  dther  by  Labour,  Arte,  or 
Fortune:  and  wisdomeonelybe  the  director  of  reason  in 
the  empk>yment  of  that  money,  to  the  necessarie  comfort 
and  honour  of  man :  I  holde  it  a  greater  wisdome  wdl 
to  dispose  of  a  Seniants  bosinesseb  then  to  come  by  the 
Seruant,  for  nAoney  is  euerie  mans  Seruant  in  one  sort  or 
other :  but  wisdome  Itueth  but  with  a  fiewe,  whome  thee 
maketh  more  honorable  then  the  money«Master. 

Ckrt»  Yea,  how  can  that  bee?  what  honor  is  there 
without  money?  the  best  ScboUer  without  money  may 
make  a  hard  dinner,  and  goe  in  a  threed-bare  Coate : 
and  for  all  his  grace  in  the  Schooles,  haue  little  grace  in 
the  world. 

Pam,  Yet  learning  in  it  sdfe  is  honorable,  and  if  he 
be  gratious  in  patience,  dther  to  beare  his  Crosse,  or  to 
attend  his  comfort,  thai  deseroeth  he  the  honour  of  that 
vertue  that  learning  hath  taught  him,  ft  is  wronged  if  he 
haue  it  not  giuen  him :  for  shall  an  Asse  be  held  wise 
because  hee  hath  put  on  a  Foxes  skinne,  or  like  a  wdfe 
canprayonalambe?  or  if  a  fbole  that  hath  but  so  much 
wit  as  to  play  the  knauti  ft  by  his  cunning  to  gather 
ooine,  shal  such  a  DeuU  fai  the  shape  of  man  be  honoured 
asaGod?  God  forbid :  ao^  the  Gc^den  CalfeofHcteb 
was  an  IdoU,  and  cooetoutaesie  is  tha  witdi  of  wit.  and 
the  roote  of  all  cuilL 

Chrt,    And  which  it  the  Toppe? 

Pam,    Pride. 

Ckn.    And  what  it  the  body? 

Pam,    Sloth. 

Ckn,    AndwfaatitthaAnnes? 

Pam,    Glotony  and  dmnkennes. 
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Ckrt*    WhatistheSappe? 

Pom,    Letcherie. 

Chre.    What  the  Barke? 

Pam,    Enuie. 

Ckrt,    What  are  the  Leaoes? 

Pam,    Vanities. 

CMri.    The  fruite? 

Paw^    Shame  and  pains. 

Chre,  Ob  bianel  a  Tree  for  the  Deoils  garden:  God 
blesse  my  ground  from  sach  Trees. 

Pam,    Amen. 

Chn,  Butheeremealittle,Ithinkeifamanaboald 
touch  you  with  a  tickling  humor,  of  an  effeminate  nature^ 
you  would  defend  it  to  bee  good,  and  money  neoessarie 
to  be  vsed  in  tuch  a  aeruioe :  and  were  not  that  a  prettle 
piece  of  learning? 

Pawt,  .Howsoeoer  Sb  you  thinke  of  it :  I  can  shew 
good  reason  for  it :  for  Loue  is  an  humor  of  the  mtede 
infused  into  the  heart,  by  the  vertoe  of  the  Spirit :  wfaidi 
by  the  grace  of  wisdome,  the  art  of  reason,  and  the 
Seruioe  of  money,  worketh  honorable  effactes  in  nature : 
for  when  the  eye  beholdeth  bcautie,  nature  is  pkased  in 
the  obiecte ;  when  reason  6ndeth  «it«  wisdome  Is  de- 
lighted in  the  Subiecte ;  and  when  wisdonM  findeth  gaoe 
reason  is  ioyfiill  in  vnderstanding ;  and  then  all  these 
meeting  together  in  conceite,  must  needes  work  together 
for  contentment:  for  the  accomplishment  of  wUch, 
money  must  be  a  seruant  of  neoessitle.  As  thus :  If 
your  neighbour  had  two  Sonnes,  the  oae  were  wise, 
ieamed,  valiant,  and  honest,  yet  did  want  money  to 
aduance  his  Tertues,  and  the  other  had  much  monie, 
and  no  other  good  matter  to  moooo  the  least  humor  of 
good  liking  my  sister  to  whom  my  grandmother  hath 
left  a  good  Portion,  should  affiMt  this  younger  Brother 
without  monye,  and  leane  to  the  other  all  his  money : 
Is  it  not  fit  and  necessarie,  that  her  money  should  nther 
bee  an  aduauncement  of  his  vertucs,  andaoontcnt  of  her 
kindmesse,  and  perhaps  increase  of  her  comfort,  nuhcr 
than  bee  a  cfaoaker  of  Midas,  with  more  money  then  he 
can  swallowe,  and  be  an  increaser  of  Idolatry :  and  pe^> 
baps,  agriefetoyouinthePrimeof  herowneconSoit: 
ao  If  it  should  fid  out  with  me  to  afSset  the  hope  of  my 
iMtune,  would  you  spare  your  Purse  to  procure  my  pre- 
ferment? beleeoe  It  fiuher,  the  best  loue  Is  begotten  by 
the  eyes  bred  In  the  Bralnes,  &  growes  to  perfectkmin 
the  heart :  and  shall  not  money  bee  a  seruant  then  of 
neoessltle  to  attend  the  commaundement  of  Lone?  Im  on 
these  Market-matches,  where  maiiages  are-made  wlUxMit 
■fiedions,  and  obedience  Is  performed  by  a  griened 
pttdenee :  no  let  money  be  vsed  as  a  Servant  to  reason, 
and  not  a  Malster  of  Loue. 

Ckrt,  Oh  fine  boy ;  I  almost  finds  where  you  are, 
but  let  me  ten  yon,  though  your  wordes  hang  wA  to^ 
gedier,  yet  me  thinkcs,  money  Iks  better  together ;  fbr 


if  a  Wench  that  hath  money  Loue  thee,  spend  of  her 
purse,  or  els  thou  wantest  wit :  if  thou  haue  money,  and 
loue  her  that  hath  none,  her  wit  hath  made  a  foole  of 
thee :  for,  tell  me  a  tale  of  a  Tub,  of  eyes  ft  eares,  and 
hearts,  obiect  and  subiect,  and  wisdome,  and  reasoo: 
without  money,  tis  not  worth  a  whiffe :  toTAummpatm^ 
Mt  is  a  strange  quintescence :  it  will  make  age  young 
Bgaine,  it  will  ghie  the  heart  a  life  beyond  all  the  phlskke 
of  the  world :  why  Gold  is  halfe  a  God  on  the  earth  it 
bath  such  power  among  people.  Let  a  wench  be  wealthy, 
and  set  out  in  her  brauaie,  though  she  bee  painted  for 
her  beautie,  and  scarce  gentill  for  her  parentage,  yet  If 
she  catch  the  name  of  a  Lady,  she  must  bee  honoured 
likeQueene  Guimmir:  &  if  she  be  but  neere  a  Princesse, 
she  shal  bee  almost  worshipped  like  a  Goddesse.  Why 
goe  no  ftother  but  to  our  owne  neighbours :  what  a  slut 
win  bane  a  husband  if  shee  haue  but  a  Uttle  money,  and 
what  fine  Wenches  match  with  Oownes,  but  ondy  for 
their  Farmes  and  their  stockes? 

Pawi,  Yea,  but  Father  what  fonowes?  lealousieand 
Cuckoldry,  and  Bastardy,  &  Rogery :  she  cannot  Loue 
him,  nor  he  her :  youtii  cannot  loue  age,  age  win  be 
lealous  of  youth,  and  Loue  wU  haue  his  working :  and 
therfore  as  I  said  before,  the  cause  is  couetousnes  and 
the  roote  of  aU  euilL 

Chn,  WeU  said  againe  boy :  but  yet  twOl  not  seme 
your  tume,  for  I  wfl  haue  an  other  bowte  with  you :  fbr 
money  is  a  matter  of  more  moment  then  you  make  ao> 
count  of:  why  money  makes  the  medteine  for  the  sidbSb 
pleades  the  Clients  cany,  maintained  the  MarchantsT^ade^ 
makes  the  Soldiers  fight,  and  the  Crafts-man  worke,  and 
the  TrauaOer  treade  Ughtly,  and  the  oMe  Mare  trot,  and 
the  young  Tit  Amble :  it  doth,  I  knowe  not  what,  acr 
ahnostwbatcanonearth  be  done  without  it?  Itframeth 
the  instrument,  tuneth  the  strings,  playeth  the  lesson, 
&  singeth  the  song :  it  fumisheth  the  court,  graceth  the 
dtty,  ft  maintalneth  the  country :  In  summe,  let  me  1(9 
thee,  it  is  a  matter  of  such  moment,  as  there  is  ndther 
youth,  nor  Beauty,  Vak>ur,  nor  Learning,  wit  nor  wis- 
dome, but  if  it  want  money  to  grace  it,  it  shaU  hana 
Uttle  grace  hi  the  world :  and  therefore  let  him  be  fim 
counted  wise  that  gets  it.  then  wise  that  keepes  it,  and 
last  wise  that  knowes  how  to  vse  It :  and  whatsoener 
opinions  are  of  It,  holde  you  with  me  this  assurance  of 
It,  that  he  is  wise  who  hath  it,  and  so  oontrarie  to  all 
them  that  say  against  it,  say  you,  he  Is  wise  that  is  rich. 

PtfM.  Oh  Father  I  am  sorry  to  heare  you  speake  to 
feelingly  of  your  loue  to  money :  which  you  hare  bene 
long  in  getting,  carefuU  hi  keepfaig,  and  wOl  be  sorrowful! 
in  leaning :  Oh  let  It  not  bane  such  power  ooer  yon,  to 
make  you  a  daue  to  your  Seruant :  it  Is  but  a  dioMe 
trodden  on  by  the  feete  of  Beastes,  serueth  the  begger, 
asagreater  person,  the  wicked  as  the  irertuous,  the  lewe 
aa  the  Chrisdan,  embrodereth  the  Hones  doathet  as 
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the  Lords  doake,  and  the  Maides  kertell,  as  her  Ladies 
pettiooate :  it  begetteth  Pride,  breedeth  wanes,  pro- 
cureth  Treasons,  and  ruynes  countries :  and  jret  let  me 
WKf  this  of  it :  the  fault  is  not  in  it  selfe,  but  in  the  vse 
of  it ;  and  for  the  good  that  is  done  by  it,  is  not  of  it 
selfe  but  in  the  wisedome  of  him  or  her  that  hath  the  vse 
of  it,  and  therefore  let  it  bee  left  indifferent  good  or  euill, 
or  neither  of  both,  but  fit  for  either  as  it  is  vsed :  and 
count  him  rather  wise  that  knowes  how  to  vse  it,  then 
bow  to  get  it :  for  many  get  it  by  a  wicked  Father,  which 
being  wise,  will  not  leaue  it  to  a  wicked  Sonne  :  many 
get  it  by  Dice  and  Gardes,  which  being  wise,  will  imploy 
it  in  better  courses :  many  get  it  by  an  olde  blinde  widow, 
that  haue  wit  to  spend  it  with  a  sweeter  creature :  many 
get  it  by  pirade  at  Sea,  that  employ  it  in  a  better  course 
at  Land :  In  briefe,  the  getting  of  it  sometime  is  so 
grieuous  to  a  good  conscience,  as  can  approue  no  wise- 
dome  in  it,  and  the  employing  of  it  may  be  to  so  good 
an  ende,  as  prooueth  great  wisdome  in  the  manna  ging  of 
it :  and  therefore  in  my  iudgement,  knowing  no  man  wise 
through  riches,  but,  many  rich  through  wisdome,  I  holde 
him  rich  that  is  wise,  not  him  wise  that  is  rich. 

Chrt.  So  then  you  would  haue  me  that  haue  been 
careftill  to  get  money,  which  I  haue  lying  by  me  for 
neoessarie  vses,  bestowe  it  vpon  you  that  knowe  (as  you 
thinke,)  how  to  prooue  more  wisdome  in  the  imploying 
of  it :  it  may  bee  I  win  doe  so  with  parte  of  it,  in  hope 
that  you  that  can  speake  so  well  of  it  will  knowe  as  well 
what  to  doe  with  it :  but  before  we  come  to  that  point, 
let  me  talke  a  UtUe  further  with  ytm  toncfafaig  your 
txauaile :  what  haue  you  chiefdy  noted  for  your  benefit  ? 

Pam,  The  natures  of  the  Soiles,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Countries,  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  and  the 
wisdome  of  the  Gouemours :  To  the  first,  I  noted  accord* 
ing  to  the  dimat  of  what  heate  or  coldenes,  drie  or 
moystnes,  what  firuite,  what  store,  and  in  what  season, 
what  Riuers,  firesh  or  salt,  what  Cattdl,  and  Fowle,  and 
Fish,  what  Mineralles,  and  what  Mines. 

Ckrt,  And  for  Fish,  you  could  bring  none  home 
aline,  nor  sweete :  and,  haue  not  our  Seas,  and  fresh- 
waters,  as  good  Fish  as  other?  And  for  Cattdl,  there 
can  bee  no  better  Beefe  nor  Mutton,  then  ours :  now  for 
Fowle,  both  Land  and  water  Fowle:  there  are  in  our 
heathes,  woodes  and  fens,  I  thinke  as  good  and  as  great 
varietie  with  vs  as  any  where :  but  it  may  be,  far  fistcht 
and  deere  bought  is  good  for  Ladies,  and  if  you  bane  hit 
on  a  little  monster,  as  a  Camdion,  or  an  Indian  Flie,  it 
may  bee,  if  you  can  vse  the  matter  hansomdy,  fboles  may 
giue  you  money  for  the  sight  of  it :  now  for  Mineralls, 
bow  much  money  soeuer  you  found  in  the  country,  I 
fieare  you  haue  brought  but  a  little  out  of  it,  and  therfore 
for  these  notes,  I  think  for  any  profit  you  made  of  your 
trauaile,  you  had  lun  as  good  a-tariedat  home :  Now  for 
the  people,  I  thinke,  they  are  as  we  are  in  shape  though 


by  some  of  those  outlandish,  they  mishape  themsdues  in 
their  appard,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  them,  but.  if 
the  men  be  rich,  it  is  like  they  will  keepe  their  mony, 
and  if  poore,  they  will  dther  begge,  cheat,  or  steale,  and 
so  line  as  long  as  they  can  :  and  for  the  women,  if  they 
bee  faire,  they  knowe  what  to  make  of  their  beautie,  and 
if  fowle,  how  to  make  of  their  money.  Olde  Folkes  can 
tdl  howe  to  goueme  Children,  and  youthes  will  play  the 
wagges,  if  it  bee  with  their  owne  Fathers :  for  Boyes  (God 
send  them  Grace)  had  neuer  more  witte  then  they  haue 
now  adaies.  Now  for  the  Gouemours,  where  there  are 
manye,  it  is  strange  if  there  bee  not  one  wise,  and  if  the 
rest  will  obserue  good  notes,  their  wittes  may  prooue 
nere  the  worse :  nowif  there  bee  manic  wise,  it  wUl  trouble 
one  wit  too  much  to  take  notice  of  them  all :  and  there- 
fore Sonne,  though  a  little  escpence  of  money  haue 
bought  thee  a  little  experience,  and  the  varietie  of  know- 
ledge haue  giuen  thee  a  little  contentment,  yet,  let  no 
IdoU  corrupt  thy  conscience,  no  vanitie  corrupt  thy  wit, 
nor  folly  bee  Maister  of  thy  will :  thy  natiue  soyle  is  natu- 
rall,  thy  Countriemen,  nearer  to  thee  then  strangers : 
thy  kindred,  then  vnknowne  people,  and  thy  Fathers 
house  will  giue  a  kinder  welcome,  then  the  PaUace  of  a 
Princesse  :  Let  not  the  alteration  of  the  Ayre,  alter  thy 
nature,  the  obiect  of  thine  eye  the  Iudgement  of  thy 
minde,  nor  the  sound  of  the  care,  the  sence  of  thy  heart : 
If  thou  bee  returned  home,  as  thou  wentest  out,  I  shall 
bee  glad  of  it :  but  if  eyther  Fhmce  haue  taught  thee 
fiuides,  Italye  wantonnesse,  Flaunders  dmnkennesse,  or 
any  place  wickednesse  I  shall  bee  sorrie  for  thy  Trauaile 
and  wish  thou  hadst  neuer  gone :  Oh  let  not  wars  make 
thee  bloudy,  Courts  make  thee  prodigal,  trade  make  thee 
couetous,  lawe  make  thee  partial!,  women  make  thee  wan- 
ton, norflatteriemaketheeproude:  for,  asThmaileisthe 
life  of  youth,  and  varietie  the  loue  of  knowledge,  so  yet 
after  all  thy  Trauaile  leame  this,  nay  by  the  varietie  of  thy 
knowledge  leame  this  Lesson,  coi^dest  thou  see  all  the 
worlde,  thou  shouldest  see  nothing  but  a  woride,  and  in 
the  ende  of  all,  finde  all  bane  an  ende :  Riches  must  eyther 
be  spent  or  lefte,  beauty  must  decay,  honour  must  be 
transported,  nature  must  growe  weake,  sences  loose  their 
sence,  and  life  must  ende,  and  then  when  all  is  gone, 
then  vanitie,  vanitie,  and  all  is  vanitie :  in  the  graue 
there  is  no  beautie,  no  honour,  no  wealth,  no  sence,  no 
life  :  &  thither  you  must  as  wdl  as  I,  and  who  knoweth, 
who  first?  now  whether  it  bee  in  the  Sea,  or  in  the  land, 
in  a  Fishes  belly  or  a  Leaden  CoflKn  :  all  is  one,  a  graue 
there  must  be,  of  whosoeuer  it  he :  and  therefore  before 
thou  commest  to  that  last  Inne  of  thy  worides  loumey, 
let  me  wish  thee  wheresoener  thou  goest,  and  whatsoeuer 
thou  seest,  be  still  one  man  ft  remember  one  thing : 
serae  but  one  God.  loue  but  one  and  thine  owne  country, 
hane  but  one  wife  and  trust  but  one  ftiend  :  for  many 
Gods  breedeth  heathens  miieries,  many  countries  tra- 
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oailen  humours,  many  wiues  mens  purgatories,  and 
many  friends  trustes  mine :  first  God  gaue  thee  life,  loue 
him  for  it :  yea  hee  loueth  thee,  liue  to  him  for  it :  your 
Countreygaue  you  foode  vnder  God,  loue  it  for  it :  your 
Countrey  gaue  you  knowledge  first  vnder  God,  liue  in  it 
for  it :  your  wiife  giues  you  Issue,  loue  her  for  it,  she 
easeth  your  house-cares,  liue  with  her  for  it :  and  jrour 
firiend  oonoeales  your  secrets,  loue  him  for  it :  and  is  an- 
other your  seUe,  liue  neere  to  him  for  it :  and  leauing 
the  vaine  desire  of  varietie.  liue  to  the  onely  loue  of 
vertue :  spend  your  thoughts  in  contemplation  of  Deuine 
comfort,  your  substance  in  the  sendee  of  God,  and 
benefit  of  your  countrey :  wagge  not  wanton  with  the 
wandring  eyes,  nor  trifle  out  time  in  vnprofitable  toies, 
couer  not  your  balde  head  with  Periwigs  of  borowed 
hayre :  curie  not  your  beard  with  hot  Irons :  leere  not 
aside  like  a  .Beare-whelpe,  nor  looke  vnder  the  browes 
like  a  Bull  Dogge.  march  not  in  a  towne  of  peace  like  a 
Souldiour,  nor  runne  out  of  your  wits  in  an  humor : 
carry  not  a  picke-tooth  in  your  mouth,  a  flower  in  your 
eare,  nor  a  Gloue  in  your  Hat,  for  it  is  apish  and  foolish, 
deuised  by  idle  heads,  and  wome  by  shallowe  wits: 
binde  not  your  inuention  to  Poetry,  nor  make  an  Oxatkm 
of  an  Epistle :  Leame  but  two  partes  of  speeche,  to 
speake  good  wordes,  and  to  good  purpose :  goe  deandy 
but  not  gaiely,  and  gaine  honestly,  and  spend  thriftilie : 
feede  sparingly,  drinke  modeiatdy,  sleepe  soundly,  but 
rise  earely,  so  passing  thy  time  merrily,  thou  shalt  liue 
happily  and  die  blessedlie :  This  lesson  hath  been  taught 
me  at  home,  and  I  doubt  you  will  scarce  finde  a  better 
abroad :  but  least  I  growe  teadious  to  thee,  thus  to  take 
thee  to  Schoole  as  soone  as  thou  oommest  home,  I  pray 
thee  tell  me  thy  opinion  of  contentment :  whether  it  can 
be  so  well  had  abroade,  as  at  home? 

Pam,  Trudy  Father  I  knowe  not  the  minde  of  euerie 
man,  nor  how  fullye  to  define  content :  but  when  wit 
hath  found  out,  reason  hath  ludged,  and  nature  hath 
reodued  the  pleasure  of  the  Spirit  in  the  delight  of  the 
sences,  I  thinke,  if  in  the  world  there  bee  any  content  it 
is  there.  Now.  be  it  at  home  or  abroad,  all  is  one,  for 
there  is  an  olde  sentance  which  is  oftentimes  newly  in 
effect :  Omne  Solum  foriis  fatria  :  euery  house  is  home, 
all  Countries  are  one  to  a  resohite  minde  :  a  friend  is  a 
friend  abroad,  and  an  ennimie  is  an  ennimie  at  home : 
vertue  is  limited  to  no  place,  but  honoured  in  al  persons, 
&  loue  hath  a  worlde  to  waike  in,  to  take  the  plea- 
sure of  his  fortune,  where  varietie  of  choice  tries  the 
wisdome  of  judgement :  my  father,  if  I  bdwlde  him  but 
as  a  man,  I  can  loue  him  but  as  a  man,  but  when  I 
thinke  of  his  krae,  I  loue  him  as  a  Father :  now.  kme 
being  bound  to  no  place,  cannot  forget  his  owne  nature 
any  where :  nay  absence  of  place  strengthens  the 
roeroorie  of  Loue  :  and  therefore  I  beholde  my  sdfe,  in 
bdng  a  sonne,  I  remember  my  Father  ;  if  I  behold  your 
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bounty,  I  remember  your  blessing,  and  honour  your 
Loue :  so  that  still  I  say,  it  is  not  the  place,  that  per- 
fecteth  affection,  no  not  in  nature :  and  sometime  absence 
is  the  cause  of  the  more  loy  in  loue,  as  in  the  Souldiour, 
who  after  Conquest  retumeth  with  much  more  honour 
then  he  had  at  home :  the  Marchant  after  a  voyage, 
pleaseth  his  mistris  with  better  wares  then  she  had  at 
home :  the  Courtier  after  trauaile,  tels  his  Lady  a  better 
tale,  then  of  a  Foxe  and  a  Goose,  and  the  Scholler  after 
Trauaile,  makes  a  better  verse  then  at  home :  why  the 
Clowne  after  trauaile  can  leame  to  kisse  his  hand,  and 
maide  Maulkin  after  trauaile,  can  make  new  countenances 
and  new  complexions  :  oh  father,  this  home-humor  wil 
soone  be  wome  so  threed-bare,  that  if  it  were  not  shifted 
with  some  trauaile  (euen  with  lazy)  wit  would  grow 
lousy  :  for  in  place  of  account,  where  knowledge  is  to  be 
enquired,  there  is  more  matter  then  for  the  Market,  and 
Of  more  judgement  then  maister  constables:  where 
the  wise  that  haue  scene  the  world,  note  the  necessarie 
good  of  Ttauaile :  who  neuer  heard  but  of  a  lacke- 
Dawe  would  thinke  a  Pkuret  a  spirit,  and  dther  be 
affiaide  of  her,  or  in  loue  with  her,  when  he  that  knoweth 
her  what  shee  is,  wil  regarde  her  as  shee  is :  now  he 
that  neuer  saw  but  an  Ape.  would  thinke  a  Baboone  a 
little  deuill :  but  he  that  hath  trauailed  where  they  are 
bred,  will  know  them  for  ordinary  beastes  of  those 
countries  :  he  that  neuer  saw  a  Mountibanke,  would  take 
a  curtizen  for  a  better  creature,  but  hee  that  had  scene 
their  traffique  would  neuer  care  for  their  trade :  be  that 
neuer  saw  a  Whale  would  thinke  it  a  Deuill  in  the  Sea, 
but  hee  that  had  been  where  they  are  bredde  would 
know  it  there,  an  ordinarie  Fish  :  hee  that  neuer  saw  a 
Picture  would  goe  neere  to  thinke  it  an  Angell.  but  hee 
that  knowes  them  what  they  bee,  will  thinke  of  them 
as  they  are.  Oh  Father,  the  Tiranny  of  one  Prince  makes 
the  merde  of  an  other  more  gloriotis :  the  terror  of  wane, 
makes  peace  seeme  more  joyfull,  and  the  daunger  of  the 
Sea  makes  the  Land  more  wished  for :  doth  not  the 
dnmkennesse  of  one  Countrie  make  sobrietie  in  an  other 
seeme  more  gratious?  the  Treasons  in  one  Countrie 
make  loyalltie  more  honourable  in  an  other  ?  and  who 
hath  not  scene  the  one,  how  can  he  ludge  of  the  other? 
now.  for  further  causes  of  contentment,  what  Golde  is 
in  the  Indies?  what  Arte  in  China?  what  worknumshippe 
in  MiUaine?  what  building  in  Florence?  what  Fountaines 
in  Genoua  ?  what  Sute  in  Noriemberge  ?  and  for  Venice 
who  hath  not  scene  it  cannot  praise  it,  but  who  hath 
scene  it,  and  can  judge  of  it,  I  leaue  him  to  speake  of 
it.  Oh  the  Come,  wine  and  firuite  of  France  I  the  Oyle, 
Spice,  Drugges  and  fruite  of  Spaine  i  the  Rosen.  Pitch, 
Tarre,  and  Hempe,  Waxe,  and  Honie  from  the  Easte 
Countries  i  the  Veluets,  Sattens,  Tafiaties  and  Silkes  of 
Italy,  and  other  fiarre  Countries  :  are  these  at  home? 
yea,  but  howe  ?  not  to  bee  scene  with  that  contentment 
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that  it  is  at  their  home :  for.  to  see  the  little  Worme 
that  windes  the  Silke,  how  shee  liues  before  her  work- 
iDg,  and  then,  how  with  her  worke,  shee  payes  for  her 
liuing,  howe  neate  the  Maides  bring  them  to  Market, 
wound  vp  in  their  worke,  how  finelye  they  are  wound  out 
of  their  worke,  and  their  Silken  threedes  wouen  into 
diuers  fine  Stu£Fes,  as  well  Cloath  of  Golde,  Tissue, 
Siluer,  or  Tuffed  or  pUine  Veluet  or  Satten,  or  stuffes 
of  other  names,  the  rarenes  in  the  Arte  of  it,  and  the 
neatenes  in  the  dooing  of  it,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more 
contentiue,  then  to  buye  it  in  a  Shoppe,  and  to  weare  it  in 
slappe  :  Oh  to  see  a  Generall  in  the  middest  of  an  Annie, 
or  a  Cittie  besiedged  :  to  see  the  Beautie  of  one,  and  note 
tlie  strength  of  the  other,  and  to  tairie  the  fortune  of 
both,  it  would  make  you  breake  your  Spade,  and  your 
Flaile,  and  as  olde  as  you  are,  trye  the  Fortune  of  your 
Sworde,  to  see  but  one  such  a  sight  in  all  3rour  life  :  why 
in  a  Chamber  to  see  a  woman  of  worth  sued  to,  by  the 
better  sort,  to  heare  the  ezcellencie  of  her  wit  delieured 
at  the  ende  of  her  tongue,  with  such  a  grace  of  modestie, 
as  might  cleare  suspicion  of  vngratious  action,  when  her 
eyes  like  starres  did  sparckle  in  the  little  Element  of  her 
face,  and  her  hayres  like  wiers,  might  winde  up  the 
thoughts  of  loues  heart,  while  her  wordes  like  Oracles, 
should  coniure  honour  to  loyaltie,  to  behold  such  a 
queene-like  creature  in  the  richest  of  her  army,  to  reade 
her  in  the  excellencie  of  her  wit,  &  heare  her  in  the 
excellende  of  her  musicke,  were  such  a  contentment  to 
the  spirit  of  good  vnderstanding,  as  would  make  the 
heart  to  rise,  to  the  highest  of  his  worldes  ioy  :  and,  is 
this  to  bee  seene  at  home  in  a  cupboord,  or  a  Come- 
loft,  or  a  Cowe  pastor  ?  no,  no :  now  I  confesse,  flesh  and 
blood,  red  and  white,  and  louely  browne,  will  doe  well 
where  are  no  better :  but  a  countrey  daunce  is  but  a  ligge 
to  a  stately  Pauen  :  no  fother,  had  you  seene  that  which 
I  haue  seene,  and  knew  that  I  knowe,  you  wold  long  as 
well  as  I  to  see  that  I  would  see :  for  an  olde  Mans 
lesson,  is  knowledge  by  experience,  and  a  young  mans 
Loue  is  variety  of  vnderstanding,  which  is  the  fruite  of 
Trauaile. 

Chre.  Well  Sonne,  I  sayed  it  not  for  nought,  that 
Boyes  in  these  dales,  haue  wit  at  will,  God  send  them 
grace  to  vse  it  well :  but,  now  I  haue  heard  you  at 
leysure,  giue  mee  leaue  to  answere  you  a  little  touching 
contentment :  you  say,  euery  house  is  a  home,  and  euery 
Countrie  alike  to  a  resolued  spirit,  but  he  that  selleth 
Land  at  home,  to  looke  ouer  Land  abroade,  when  his 
money  is  spent,  and  hee  hath  neither  house  nor  home, 
what  then  followes.  but,  insteede  of  content,  play  Mai- 
Content ;  and  for  the  conmioditie  of  Land,  better  haue 
an  Acre  of  Land  in  Cheape-side,  then  a  hundreth  in  the 
Land  of  waste,  for  it  is  either  vnder  water,  or  subiect  to 
drowning,  and  therefore  tell  not  mee  of  your  outlandish 
earth  nor  the  fruites  of  it :  for,  I  can  haue  as  good  hearbes 


and  firuites  here  at  my  doore  for  my  money,  as  you  cam 
haue  any  where  in  your  trauaile.  I  know  it :  for  I  haue 
beard  them  say  it,  that  haue  tried  it :  why  ?  haue  not  we 
our  Cherry,  our  Strawberie,  our  Raqiesv^  our  Goose* 
berrie  and  our  Mulberie,  and  I  knowe  not  bow  manj 
berries,  as  the  Season  serues?  haue  not  wee  the  Plumme, 
the  Peare,  the  Apricocke,  the  Apple,  the  warden,  and 
the  Quince,  the  Walnut  and  the  Filberd,  and  the  HaaeQ 
Nut,  the  Medler,  and  the  Ches-nut,  and  al  in  thdt 
seasons,  growing  in  our  countries,  ft  brought  to  our 
markets?  and  are  they  not  cheaper  heere  then  to  trauaile 
for  them,  I  knowe  not  whether  ?  Indeede,  I  thinke  we 
haue  them  not  in  such  aboundanoe*  for  I  holde  no  such 
necessities:  now,  for  Mineralles,  I  doe  not  thinke  but  you 
may  finde  more  Golde  and  Siluer  aboue  the  ground  in 
one  Acre  in  Cheape-side,  then  you  may  finde  in  ten  of 
the  best  Acres  in  your  Trauaile :  and  therefore,  for  Earth 
I  thinke  we  haue  as  good  at  home,  as  you  can  finde 
abroad :  and  so  much  for  your  earth.  Now  for  your 
fine  wormes,  and  your  worming  Maides,  it  is  a  pretUe 
idle  thing  to  stand  peering  on  a  Worme,  but,  perhaps 
we  haue  wormes  at  borne,  that  winde  themsdues  vp  in 
Silke,  though  tb^  bee  not  caried  to  maricet,  one  of  which 
are  better  worth  then  a  hundreth  of  your  wormes,  ft  for 
Maides,  if  our  maides  be  not  as  deanely  on  the  market- 
day,  as  they  are  on  a  Holy-day,  trust  mee  no  more,  and 
I  am  sorie  you  can  say  no  more  for  yours :  for  th^  that 
bee  not  Sluts,  will  bee  neate,  and  there  is  an  ende :  and 
for  your  Silkes  and  Velueu,  wee  haue  our  Sattens  heere 
with  such  a  glasse,  that  you  may  almost  see  your  face  in 
it,  vppon  the  backeside  of  a  Vardingale :  and  therefore 
talke  no  more  of  it :  we  haue  it  heere  writhout  trauaile,  as 
well  as  yoa  haue  it  there  with  your  trauaile,  and  so  con> 
tent  your  selfe :  Now  for  3rour  Parrats,  your  Apes,  your 
Whales  &  your  tiickes,  some  of  them  we  heare  spcaake, 
and  other  we  see  daunce,  ft  other  wee  heare  of,  and  what 
care  we  for  more?  they  that  will  bee  fooles  to  giue  money 
for  fimdes,  let  them  alone  with  their  follies,  I  wish  not 
to  trauaile  for  any  such  toyes :  Nowe  for  your  Campe 
and  your  Cittie  besiedged,  howe  gallant  soeuer  the  sightes 
seeme  pleasing  to  your  humor,  yet  I  thinke  the  heart  of 
a  wise  man  will  bee  better  pleased  with  a  poore  peace, 
then  a  Rich  Warre  :  though  coounonly  Warre  bee  the 
cause  of  pouertie,  and  peace  of  wealth :  Nowe  for  your 
wenching  humor,  so  fine  and  so  wise,  so  fiEdre,  and  so 
sweete  in  her  fookes,  and  her  wordes,  and  her  trickes, 
and  her  toyes,  I  thanke  God,  the  thought  of  that  world 
is  done  with  mee,  and  I  would  it  were  neuer  to  bee  thought 
on  with  you  :  forletanOkieManslessonbee  what  it  will, 
a  fjEure  wench  is  a  young  Mans  Loue,  and  so  I  allowe  it 
should  bee :  but  then  I  would  haue  it  neere  home,  that  I 
might  ludge  the  better  of  it,  for  there  are  as  I  heare,  so 
many  Painters  of  Womens  fieices,  so  many  Instructers  of 
Womens  tongues,  and  so  manie  flatterers  of  Womens 
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humors,  that  if  a  man  haue  not  both  his  insight  and  his 
outsight.  he  may  pay  home  for  his  blindenesse :  and 
therefore,  let  Wiers,  and  Oracles,  and  such  Poeticell 
figures  or  fictions  passe,  and  for  a  flax-en  or  a  browne 
hayre,  for  a  chaste  eye,  and  an  honest  face,  for  a  good 
complexion,  and  a  gretious  dispodtion  ;  I  thinke  all  the 
world  is  not  better  prouided  for  good  Wenches  then  our 
Countrie,  talke  of  your  Cure  Countries  what  you  list ;  and 
therefore  I  see  not  howe  you  are  benefited  by  your 
lYauaile,  more  then  to  haue  libotie  to  tdl  more  then 
many  well  beleeue :  but  let  mee  aske  you  one  thing 
in  your  Trauaile,  did  you  not  reade  any  Aundent 
Histories? 

Pom,  Yes  diuerse :  and  one  which  mee  thinkes  were 
worthie  to  bee  reade  of  daUy :  of  Licurgus  the  great 
Law-maker? 

Chrt.  What  might  that  bee,  that  you  wish  so  to  call 
in  memorie  ? 

Pam,  The  Law  that  he  first  made  when  he  came  into 
the  Qttie  of  Athens,  that  all  the  Pooles  and  lesters  should 
be  whipt  out  of  the  Cittie. 

Chre.  That  would  goe  sore  nowe  I  tell  you,  for  they 
thriue  stiangelie  in  these  dales :  but  tell  mee,  haue  you 
ooc  reade,  nor  heard  the  opinfons  of  the  Philosophers, 
touching  their  discriptioos  of  some  espedall  matters? 

Pam,  Yes,  I  haue  reade  certaine  discriptions  of 
opinions,  but,  I  finde  not  their  names  set  downe  :  I  haue 
reade  a  strange  discription  of  a  Woman. 

Chre.    And  not  of  a  man? 

Pam.    Oh  yes  and  that  to  good  purpose. 

Cht^,  I  pray  thee  if  thou  canst  remember  them,  recite 
them. 

Pam,  First  I  read  that  a  woman  was  the  cracke  of  a 
Mans  wit,  k  the  trouUe  of  his  vnderstanding,  the  hardest 
part  of  his  body,  k  the  worst  part  of  his  substance. 
Natures  Baby,  and  reasons  Torture. 

Ckrt,    And  what  of  man  ? 

Pam.  I  reade  that  Man  is  the  Pride  of  Nature,  the 
play  of  Time,  a  Woman's  Foole,  and  an  Apes  Schoole- 


CMrt.    And  what  of  Riches  ? 

Pam.  That  they  are  the  Plague  of  wit,  the  subduer 
of  reason*  the  tempter  of  Nature,  and  the  abuse  of 
tiiper 

Ckrt.    Andwhatof  poucrtie? 

Pam.  That  it  is  the  Badge  of  Puience,  the  triall  of 
vertue,  the  Toocfastooe  of  grace  and  the  punishment  of 
mercie. 

Cktm*  Good  Notes,  but  whom  haue  you  noted  the 
motfee  happie  is  the  world  ? 

Pam.    The  Foole. 

Obv.    Your  Reason? 

Pam.    Bacanse  be  knowes  no  ▼nhappinesse. 
And  who  moat  mhappie  ? 


Pam.  The  Athist,  because  he  wants  grace. 

Chre.  Whome  the  Richest  ? 

Pam.  The  wise  :  because,  knowledge  is  a  high 
Treasure. 

Chre.  And  who  the  wisest  ? 

Pam.  The  faithfull,  because  they  are  halfe  way  in 
Heauen. 

Chre.  What  is  the  best  gouemement  ? 

Pam.  Loue. 

Chre.  And  what  is  the  best  punishment  ? 

Pam.  Fasting. 

Chre.  What  is  the  best  Lawe  ? 

Pam.  Justice. 

Chre.  And  what  the  best  pleading? 

Pam.  Truth. 

Chre.  Short,  and  sweete,  I  like  all  this  well :  nowe 
tell  mee  what  is  the  best  Beautie? 

Pam.  Vertue :  for  that  it  makes  the  fowle  faire,  and 

the  (aire  gratious. 

Chre.  What  the  best  honour  ? 

Pam.  Wisdome,  for  that  it  semes  God,  &  gouemes 
the  worlde. 

Chre.  What  hast  thou  read  to  be  the  greatest  torment 
of  the  worlde? 

Pam.  An  vnquiet  wife,  because  a  man  is  bound  to 
her. 

Chre.  And  what  the  greatest  comfort  ? 

Pam.  A  quiet  conscience,  because  it  keepes  the  soule 
in  peace. 

Chre.  What  finde  you  the  moste  precious  ? 

Pam.  The  word  of  God,  for  it  directes  the  soule. 

Chre.  And  what  next  ? 

Pam.  Time,  for  it  is  wisdomes  rule. 

Chre.  And  what  is  most  grieuous? 

Pam.  A  frustrate  hope,  for  it  grieues  the  heart. 

Chre.  And  what  moste  ioyfull? 

Pam.  A  setled  iJEUth,  for  it  is  fearelesse. 

Chre.  Which  is  the  moste  wittie  creature  in  the 
world  ? 

Pam.  A  Woman,  because  shee  can  make  a  Foole  of 
a  man. 

Chre.  And  which  is  the  moste  foolish  ? 

Pam.  A  wicked  man,  because  he  leaues  heauen  for 
hel. 

Chre.  What  holde  you  the  least  worthe  ? 

Pam.  Vanitie,  because  it  is  a  hurt  of  wit. 

Chre.  What  vertue  holde  you  the  greatest  ? 

Pam.  Patience,  for  it  keepes  the  Spirit  in  temper. 

Chre.  And  what  vice  the  vilest  ? 

Pam.  Drunkennesse,  for  it  makes  a  Beast  of  a  Man. 

Chre.  What  is  the  best  studdie? 

Pam.  Diuinitie,  for  it  is  the  Schoole  of  Wisdome. 

Chre.  What  next? 

Pam.  Pbilosophie,  for  it  is  the  Schoole  of  Nature. 
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Chre.    What  thinkest  thou  of  Loue  ? 

Pam.    A  trouble  of  wit. 

Chre.    What  thinkest  thou  of  beautie  ? 

Pam.    A  colour. 

Chre.    Of  Youth? 

Pam.    A  Spring. 

Chre.    Of  Age? 

Pam.    A  Blast 

Chre.    Of  Honour  ? 

Pam.    A  Title. 

Chre.    Of  power  ? 

Pam.    A  charge. 

Chre.    Of  Wealth? 

Pam.    A  care. 

Chre.    Of  life? 

Pam.    A  Trauaile. 

Chre.    Of  death  ? 

Pam.    A  rest. 

CArr.  Tniely  Sonne  what  thou  hast  benefited  thy  bodie 
by  thy  trauaile,  I  knowe  not,  but  by  the  Trauaile  of  thy 
spirit,  I  see  thou  hast  so  much  bettered  thy  knowledge, 
that  I  care  not  whether  thou  goest,  so  thou  retumest  so 
well  home  :  and  were  it  not  to  wearie  thee  to[o]  much,  I 
would  aske  thee  a  fewe  more  questions. 

Pam.  What  please  you  I  will  answere  the  best  I  can 
and  craue  pardon,  if  al  be  not  to  your  liking. 

Chre.  No  thou  canst  not  displease  my  loue,  that 
ioyes  not  a  little  in  thine  vnderstanding :  and  therefore, 
let  me  first  aske  thee,  where  doost  thou  thinke  is  the 
moste  danger  in  the  world  ? 

Pam.  At  the  Sea :  for  the  Windes.  and  the  Waues, 
the  Rockes  &  the  sands  doe  often  threaten  distruction. 

Chre.    And  where  moste  safetie  to  line? 

Pam,    In  heauen  :  for  in  the  worlde  there  is  none. 

Chre.    But  in  the  world  where  is  the  sweetest  life? 

Pam.  In  the  Vniuersitie  :  for  there  are  the  best  wits, 
and  the  best  rules. 

Chre.    And  where  the  vainest  life  ? 

Pam.    Among  women :  for  there  is  but  losse  of  time. 

Chre.    And  where  the  costliest? 

Pam.  Among  Courtiers  :  for  there  is  much  pride  in 
apparell,  and  great  causes  of  expence. 

Chre.    And  where  the  Idlest  ? 

Pam.  In  the  Ordinaries,  where  there  is  nought  but 
talke,  and  play,  and  Cheere. 

Chre.    Where  is  the  quiet  life  ? 

Pam.  In  the  Coimtrie,  where  wit  may  feede  the  spirit 
in  contemplation. 

Chre.    Where  the  noblest? 

Pam.  In  the  warres :  where  valour  may  shew  merde, 
and  wisdome  gaine  honour. 

Chre.    And  where  the  moste  blessed  ? 

Pam.  In  the  Church,  where  praier,  and  fasting,  findes 
admirable  comfort. 


Chre,  Well  said  my  good  Boy,  but  out  of  thine  ovne 
Countrie,  tell  mee  where  thou  didst  finde  most  content- 
ment? 

Pam.  In  ItaUe :  for  there  I  found  the  Marduuit 
rich,  the  Soukliour  valiant,  the  Courtier  Aflbble,  the 
Lawyer  Learned,  and  the  Craftes-man  cunning,  the 
Women  fiure,  and  the  Children  toward :  the  earth 
firuitefiill,  the  finite  pleasant,  the  Climat  temperate,  and 
the  Labourer  painefiiU.  I  cannot  say  but  in  other 
Countries  I  found  diuers  of  these,  but  not  al,  ao  much 
in  any. 

Chre.    And  where  most  discontentment? 

Pam.  In  Barberie.  where  the  Souldionr  is  bloodie, 
the  lewe  Uues  with  the  GentiU,  the  Maichant  is  of  no 
pleasing  carriage,  the  Courtier  I  neoer  saw,  the  Women 
are  not  beautifiill,  the  Climat  is  hot.  and  the  Soile  but 
euen  so,  so :  and  in  summe,  little  good  but  Hides  end 
Sugar. 

Chre,    I  hope  thou  didst  make  no  long  stay  there? 

Pam.  No  Sir,  nor  euer  intend  to  come  there  agafaie : 
I  had  rather  make  Salt  my  Sugar,  then  Thuiaile  thither 
againe  for  it 

Chre,    Where  didst  thou  make  thy  longest  aboede? 

Pam,  In  Italic,  and  there,  except  at  home  with  yoa« 
I  had  rather  spend  my  life,  then  in  many  places  of  the 
world :  and  in  Venice  of  any  place  there. 

Chre.    Your  reason  ? 

Pam  Because  there  I  may  feede  mine  eyes  with 
manie  faire  obiects,  and  my  minde  with  many  deepe 
considerations :  to  beholde  the  platforme  and  Sdtoatkm 
of  the  Cittie,  how  it  standeth  enuironed  with  the  Sea : 
then  to  view  the  stately  buildings  of  stones,  as  wd  hi 
their  Churches  as  their  Houses :  vpon  the  Realta,  to  see 
the  varietie  of  strangers,  to  obserue  the  people^  their 
habites,  their  Languages,  and  their  carriages :  to  see 
the  treasurer  of  S.  Marco,  the  prouision  in  their  Arseoale, 
and  the  state  in  the  Dukes  Pallace  :  to  note  the  strict 
&  ciuill  manner  of  their  gouemement,  to  conuene  with 
fine  wits,  to  accompany  kinde  natures,  to  beholde  their 
faire  Ladies,  and  to  enioy  the  libertie  of  oonsdenoe,  to 
take  a  Gondolo.  and  crosse  a  smooth  Sea,  to  their  sweet 
Riuers,  and  at  pleasure  to  take  the  ayre  of  their  pleasant 
villages,  to  feede  of  their  sweet  firuites,  and  drink  of  their 
delicate  wines :  with  other  needeles  things  to  talke  of, 
that  except  this  countrie,  and  your  house,  I  knowe  no 
such  place  of  contentment 

Chre.  Thou  saist  wel,  these  causes  of  content 
may  wel  make  thee  in  loue  with  the  Countrie  :  but  I  em 
glad  to  heare  thee  except  thine  owne  countrie  k  my 
house,  where  I  doubt  not.  thou  shalt  reoeiae  as  nmch 
true  content,  as  either  Italy,  or  all  the  world  can  afibord 
thee  :  at  least  if  I  can  deuise  it,  it  shall  bee  so :  but  if  it 
cannot  bee,  it  shal  be  my  content,  that  thou  shalt  haue 
it  where  thou  wilt,  or  canst  deuise  it:  but,  beefaig 
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now  abroad,  &  supper  will  not  be  readie  this  bower :  I 
pray  thee  recite  me  some  prettie  Historie,  or  tell  mee 
some  prettie  tale  of  somewhat  that  hath  passed  in  the 
way  of  thy  passage.  I  oare  not  of  what  nature  it  be,  it 
shall  content  me. 

Pam,  Vpon  the  suddahie  to  call  to  minde  any  his- 
torie  of  aundent  time,  that  may  be  worth  the  recounting, 
I  shall  haue  somewhat  to  doe :  but  of  some  such  matter 
as  hath  passed  in  my  Trauaile,  whereof  I  haue  bene 
either  an  eye  witnes,  or  had  perfect  intelligence,  that  I 
may  tel  you  the  truth,  I  care  not  if  I  acquaint  you  with 
the  discourse. 

Chre,  I  pray  thee  doe,  and  thou  saist  well,  for 
Tftiuailers  are  giuen  (some  say)  to  begull  the  worlde 
with  gudgins :  especially  such  as  long  after  newes  &  to 
heare  strange  things,  Uiough  they  neither  vnderstand 
them  in  the  telling  of  them,  nor  can  remember  a  word 
of  them ;  but  for  thy  selfe,  though  I  were  but  a  firiend. 
yet  I  see,  such  is  thy  knowledge  of  good,  as  will  not  let 
thee  commit  so  great  an  euil :  &  therfore,  on  gods  name 
say  what  thou  wilt,  it  shal  content  me,  I  will  bdeeue  it, 
&  thanke  thee  for  it,  for  it  will  be  a  good  meane  to  passe 
away  the  time,  and  to  make  our  walke  seeme  the  shorter. 

Pam,  Sir  to  tel  you  of  a  bloodie  fight,  a  defeated 
armie,  the  Sacke  of  a  Cittie,  or  a  wracke  of  a  Shippe, 
were  more  lamentable  then  comfortable :  to  tell  you  of 
a  monster,  that  had  bin  the  death  of  a  man,  would  but 
mooue  pittie  and  griefe :  to  tell  you  of  a  plague  in  a 
countrie,  and  the  ruyne  of  a  kingdome,  would  but  be  a 
breeding  of  melanchoUy :  to  tell  you  of  a  Shepheard  and 
his  Dog,  wold  but  shew  you  that  you  see  euery  day : 
to  talke  of  a  Foxe  and  a  Goose,  why  the  countrie  is  too 
full  of  them  euerie  where  :  to  tell  you  of  a  Wolfe  &  a 
Lambe,  why  it  would  make  you  pray  for  your  flock :  & 
therfore  to  leaue  al  idle  &  vnfitting  humors,  I  wil  tel  you 
in  my  opinion,  a  true  &  prettie  discourse  of  somewhat 
that  hapned  in  a  Cittie,  where  I  spent  some  time  which 
I  hope  shall  not  dislike  you. 

Olrr.    I  pray  thee  doe. 

Pam,  Then  Sir  you  shall  vnderstand,  in  the  Cittie 
of  Venice,  a  place  in  which  I  spent  some  time,  it  was 
my  hap,  among  other  contentments  to  &1  acquainted 
with  a  young  Gentleman,  much  of  mine  own  yeres,  had 
bin  at  the  vniuersitie,  scene  something  in  trauaile,  k. 
there  finding  many  pleasing  spirits,  thought  good  to 
spend  some  time  among  them  :  it  fell  out  one  morning 
among  other,  going  towards  S.  Marco  in  my  company, 
passing  by  a  house  of  a  great  Magnifico  or  gentlemanly 
marchant,  he  chanced  to  espy,  in  an  entrie  within  the 
doore,  a  pretty,  nay  a  young  gentleman  talking  with 
a  faire  damsel,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  the  yong 
mans  mistris,  but  it  fell  out  she  was  his  sister :  now 
the  young  gentleman  wel  acquainted  with  my  fiiend, 
beckned  him  into  the  house,  &  gaue  not  onely  him. 


but  mee  also,  for  his  sake,  a  very  kinde  weloom,  & 
procured  no  lesse  at  the  hands  of  his  faire  sister :  whom 
though  far  short  of  her  desert,  I  wil  describe  in  her 
worthines :  her  yeres  about  twenty,  the  prime  of  natures 
pride  and  virginities  honour:  beautifiil,  so  far,  as  a 
creature  can  be  imagined,  wise  with  that  modesty  that 
made  her  wit  admirable :  &  Idnde,  with  that  care  that 
made  himiility  gratious :  her  portion  though  not  for  a 
prince,  yet  able  to  make  a  poore  man  wealthy :  &  for 
her  proportion,  the  painter  might  be  graced  in  her 
counterfoite :  loued  she  was  of  al  that  knew  her,  hated 
of  none  that  could  know  her :  serued  of  manie  that  were 
happie  to  attend  her,  and  especially  bdoued  of  one  that 
did  truely  honour  her,  who  was  the  young  man  whom  as 
my  selfe  I  loued :  often  did  hee  soUidte  his  suite  with 
such  secret  proofe  of  his  affection,  as  made  her  Parents 
no  lesse  willing  to  entertaine  his  kindenesse,  then  her  his 
loue :  his  speech  was  sildom  &  not  much,  his  letters  few 
&  not  teadious,  his  gifts  not  many,  but  of  worthe :  and 
thus  farre  wrought  her  fauour  vrith  his  affection,  that  for 
women  though  he  saw  many,  yet  hee  loued  none  but  her : 
her  vertue  made  him  vowe  chastitie,  her  beautie  were  his 
eyes  blisse,  her  modestie,  was  his  loues  praise,  k  her 
loue,  his  lifes  honour :  she  knew  it,  and  was  pleased 
in  it :  I  knewe  it,  and  loue  him  for  it :  her  parents 
vsed  him  as  a  Sonne,  her  Brother  as  himselfe,  and  she 
as  her  Brother:  now  affection  grew  to  passion,  and 
patience  to  ioyne  with  reason,  for  the  comformation  of  a 
mutuall  comfort :  but  what  fortune  doth  in  these  courses, 
too  many  in  their  crosses  can  witnes :  he  was  faire  finom 
his  parents,  &  shee  at  home  with  her  fiiendes :  loath  bee 
was  to  put  her  to  aduenture  of  her  honour,  with  his 
fortune,  though  in  him  shee  reposed  her  worldes  felidtie : 
kMith  shee  was  to  leaue  him  for  want  of  what  with  him, 
and  yet  her  care  was  such  of  him,  that  shee  would  bee 
ruled  by  him :  and  therefore  hauing  betwixt  themsdues 
sealed  with  their  hands,  the  infringible  band  of  faith  and 
troth  in  the  heart,  after  a  supper  in  her  fathers  house,  & 
a  breake-fiut  in  her  brothers  lodging,  as  well  as  loue 
could  giue  him  leaue,  hee  tooke  leaue  of  his  faire  lady, 
to  looke  home  toward  his  father,  to  whome  hee  would 
impart  his  suite,  of  whome  hee  would  obtaine  a  blessing, 
and  from  whome  hee  would  retume  to  her,  with  his 
fortune  :  To  tell  you  the  manner  of  their  parting,  if  euer 
you  were  in  the  like  perplentie,  would  but  reuiue  a 
forgotten  passion :  but,  when  swallowed  sighes,  and 
bleeding  teares  had  almost  marr'd  all  on  both  sides,  her 
brother  caried  her  away,  &  I  brought  him  away,  and  so 
went  the  world  away :  Now  many  a  night  since  haue  I 
lyen  with  him,  and  heard  him  deliuer  such  due  pnuses  of 
her  worthinesse,  and  sigh  out  such  deepe  sorrowes  of  his 
own  vnhappinesse,  that  if  I  could  haue  done  him  good, 
I  could  not  haue  denied  him,  and  not  being  able,  I  could 
not  but  sorrowe  with  him. 
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Ckre,  Alas  poore  Gentleman,  where  did  you  leaoe 
him? 

Pam.    Not  &iTe  from  his  fathers  houset 

Ckrt.    And  d9th  his  father  loue  him  ? 

Pam,    Or  else  he  were  vnnaturalL 

Chrt,    And  doth  he  lone  his  Father? 

Pam,    Deerdy,  I  will  sweare  for  him. 

Chrt,    And  will  not  his  father  helpe  him  ? 

Pam.    He  is  fearefiill  to  charge  him. 

Chre.    And  doost  thou  loue  him  ? 

Pam,    As  my  selfe :  and  deerest  of  any  but  your  selfo. 

Chrt.    What  will  seiue  him? 

Pam,    A  thousand  Crownes. 

Chre,  I  wil  gine  it  him,  and  thee  as  much  more  to 
accompany  him. 

Pam,  And  will  you  not  repent  it  when  you  knowe 
him? 

Ckrt,  Why,  I  knowe  he  is  not  mine  enemie,  if  he  be 
thy  friend :  and  if  thou  louest  him,  I  will  thinke  nothing 
too  deere  for  him. 

Pam,    Imagine  it  were  my  selfe : 

Ckr€,  Haue  I  ought  too  deere  for  my  Sonne,  that 
oottld  finde  me  out  such  a  Daughter? 

Pam,  Then  deere  Father  pardon  my  circumstance, 
and  iiuiour  my  suite,  your  sonne  is  the  man :  ;my 
Mistresse  is  the  Lady  :  and  in  the  performance  of  your 
woffde,  lies  the  hope  of  my  comfort. 

Glnc  Saist  thou  mee  so  Boy?  gramerde  for  thy 
OMRie  tale :  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  worde  to  thee  and 
bitter  ia  my  loue  to  thee :  I  will  goe  to  her  with  thee, 
and  make  vp  the  match  for  thee.  Thy  valour  with  her 
Beautie,  thy  teaming  with  her  wit,  thy  honestie  with  her 
vertneb  thy  land  with  her  money,  I  hope  shall  make  a 
happie  coniunctioQ :  for  though  thou  wert  a  stranger, 
thou  Shalt  be  found  no  begger :  and  now  thy  Mother  is 
dead,  and  thy  sister  is  married,  I  care  not  in  my  olde  age 
to  see  a  littte  of  the  world  with  thee :  but  jret  by  the  way, 
now  thy  wooing  is  past,  for  thy  wining  let  me  tell  thee : 
If  shee  goueme  thee,  thou  art  gone :  Lord  haue  merde 
trpon  thee :  and  if  shee  vrill  be  gonecned  by  tbee,  then 
beware  of  a  Fooles  Paiadioe,  for  Women  haue  atomackes : 
and  if  they  cannot  pranke»  they  will  powta^  if  they  bee 
fieure  they  are  either  idte  or  worse  oocupyed.  If  Ibwte 
eyther  suUalne,  or  vnoomfortabte :  if  rich,  eythcr  pronde 
or  frt>ward :  if  wittie,  in  dannger  of  humoni :  if  fsntas- 
tidce,  out  of  question  Amorous :  if  young,  wilful :  if 
aged :  wayward :  Now  teU  me  how  wilt  thou  chuse  a 
wife?  if  thou  fit  not  her  himor  she  wil  fitywn,  if  she  fit 
not  thine,  thou  wUt  frtx,  ft  therfore  though  wit  be 
gratious,  &  beautie  be  pretious,  ft  Idndenes  be  comfort- 
abte,  &  vertue  bee  honorable,  and  wealth  doe  wd,  ft 
lone  be  a  wonderliill  thing,  ft  al  this  be  in  awoman,  yet, 
when  vse  makes  wearines,  &  wearines  makes  loathsomnfii, 
ft  constancy  is  so  cumbersom  that  it  hinders  much  con- 


tentment :  when  she  frdls  deafo,  or  thou  blinde,  or  she 
licke,  ft  thou  poors,  or  shee  be  of  one  mindeor  thou  of  an 
other,  that  oomplaintes  must  be  made»  causes  must  be 
decided,  quarrells  must  bee  ended,  eneaues  must  be 
reconciled,  or  parties  parted,  and  how  then?  when  will 
or  wiaat  fareedes  woe  or  wichednes,  ft  kme  is  aa  other 
thjng  then  hath  bene  talked  oC  ia  the  olde  time^  what 
then?  swearing  ft  staring,  scolding  and  brawling,  cursing 
ft  banning,  ft  crjring :  oh  fine  Ufe  for  a  mad  dog,  when 
the  childe  bawles  in  the  Cradle,  the  wife  brawles  at  the 
tabte,  the  nurse  wralles  in  the  kitchen,  ft  the  maide 
mumbles  in  the  seller,  where  are  you  then  ?  in  a  pittifoll 
wood,  alas  the  day  that  ener  I  did  it :  there  is  no  hdpe 
for  it,  ft  therefore  in  time  looke  to  it :  if  thy  mistris  be 
as  thou  saist,  God  keep  her  so :  if  she  be  not  ft  holde 
not,  if  thou  saiest  thou  louest  her,  I  pray  heartely  that 
it  holde  it  so :  but  hope  sales  the  best,  ft  I  will  beleeue 
it,  ft  feare  sales  the  worst,  ft  I  wil  defie  it,  ondy  this  my 
Sonne,  let  me  tell  thee  touching  the  managing  of  a  wife, 
maintaining  loue  with  a  wife,  ft  the  assured  notes  of  a 
louing  wife :  ft  first  for  the  managing  of  a  wife  note  her 
yeres,  her  wit,  her  disposition,  ft  her  acquaintance :  if 
she  be  young,  be  careAil  but  not  iealous  of  her,  make 
not  two  beds  vrith  her,  except  in  sickenes,  ft  that  not 
fained :  let  her  not  want  sudi  company,  as  you  thinke 
fit  for  her,  for  idlenes  ft  solitarines,  put  many  thoughts 
into  a  womens  head,  that  may  anger  her  husband  at  the 
heart :  why  adreame  sometime  of  mktndenes  will  put 
strange  passions  into  some  womans  head,  ft  therfore 
awake  let  her  not  be  without  company  to  exercise  her 
wits  in  good  oonfierenoe :  least  she  be  worse  imploied  in 
ill  cogitations :  let  her  bee  apparrdled  to  thy  calling, 
but  no  further,  for  feare  of  pride,  ft  then  a  worse  plague : 
let  her  feede  holsomdy,  but  not  to[o]  daintily :  for  as  snow 
eagendreth  haile,  a  iicoris  tongue  will  haue  a  couetous 
minde:   you  know   my  meaning,    let   her   want   no 
necessaries,  nor  feede  her  with  superfluities,  wdcome 
her  friends  that  are  honest,  &  keep  her  from,  tatling 
Gossips,  make  some  commend  her  modesty  in  her  hear- 
ing, but  vnseene :  cherish  al  good  humors  in  her :  let 
her  lacke  no  silk,  cruell,  threed,  nor  flaxe,  to  worke  on 
at  her  pleasure,  force  her  to  nothing,  rather  prettily  chide 
her  from  her  labour,  but  in  any  ¥rise  commend  what  she 
doeth :  if  she  be  learned  and  studious,  perswade  her  to 
translation,  it  will  keepe  her  from  Idlenes,  ft  it  is  a 
cunning  kinde  taske :  if  she  bee  vnleamed,  commend 
her  huswifery,  and  make  much  of  her  carefulnesse,  and 
bid  her  seruants  take  exampte  at  their  mistris :  winke 
at  aa  ill  worde,  at  least  if  it  growe  of  Ignorance :  and 
sometime  feede  her  humour,  so  it  be  not  to  thine  owne 
dishonour :  tet  her  vse  thy  purse  but  be  not  priuie  tothy 
state.    If  she  bee  giucn  to  play,  take  heede  of  a  tricke, 
and  if  it  be  at  Tables,  looke  she  beare  not  folse :  at 
boord  be  meixie  with  her,  abroad  kinde  to  her,  alwaies 
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to  louing  her,  and  neuer  bitter  to  her,  for  patient  GriseQ  is 
dead  long  agoe,  and  women  are  flesh  and  bk>od,  though 
some  haue  little  wit  &  reason :  if  shebewiseobsenieber, 
if  vertuous  loue  her,  if  kinde  requite  her,  &  if  constant 
make  too  much  of  her,  for  she  is  a  leweU,  and  more 
worth  then  you  can  imagine  her :  beleeue  me  Sonne  what 
I  tell  thee,  for  I  have  daunced  the  daunoe  before  thee, 
and  though  I  will  not  bk>we  the  home  to  thee,  yet  if  thou 
hunt  a  good  chase  I  can  teach  thee :  Tush  though  Boyes 
be  mad  wagges,  yet  an  olde  Dogge  bites  sore:  and 
therefore,  my  good  Boy,  heare  and  note  what  I  tell  thee : 
thou  wilt  finde  it  will  be  goode  for  thee :  if  she  coll  and 
kisse  thee,  and  hang  on  thy  lippes,  take  heede  shee  doe 
not  flatter  thee,  and  lookewho  is  behinde  thee:  if  she 
powte,  and  lowre  at  thee,  she  meanes  no  good  to  thee : 
words  of  course  may  be  good,  but  course  wordes  are 
naught :  take  heede  of  a  leering  eye,  and  glibbe  tongue, 
for  they  are  commonly  like  a  crosse-bowe,  soone  bent^: 
take  heede  of  a  proud  spirit  and  a  fowle  mouth,  for  they 
are  moste  of  them  eyther  costlye,  or  vnquiet :  take  heede 
of  a  swearer  &  a  drunkard,  for  they  will  surely  bring  thee 
distruction  :  but  what  neede  I  giue  thee  warning  of  these 
woes,  when  thou  hast  made  a  choice  of  so  many  con^> 
forts  ?  &  therefore  I  will  onely  hope  the  best,  and  beleeue 
it,  and  heipe  thee  in  what  I  can  to  it. 

Pam.  My  good  Father,  how  much  I  holde  my  selfe 
bound  to  your  kindenes,  I  cannot  expiesse,  but  will 
endeuour  in  my  dutie  to  make  you  finde :  for  though  I 
am  assuredly  perswaded  of  my  iudgement,  yet  shall  my 
wit  giue  place  to  your  experience:  and  such  and  so 
manie  are  the  merrie  trickes  of  these  dales,  that  foure 
paire  of  spectacles  will  scarcely  helpe  one  paire  of  eyes, 
to  see  clearely  into  the  true  oonstande  of  a  kinde  woman : 
for  though  in  my  mistris,  I  hope  it  is  not  so,  yet  naturally 
in  many,  it  is  so :  they  haue  strange  humors  in  painting 
their  faces,  in  borrowing  their  hajrres,  &  changing  their 
mindes :  why,  sure  I  thinke  they  are  madde,  when  they 
thinke  themselues  wise :  when  running  from  God  to  the 
Deuill,  they  can  cuckolde  their  husbands  with  ifnffw«>«, 
though  sometime  money  make  such  matches,  that 
Beggers  liue  better  liues :  and  it  is  a  fine  iest,  to  see 
how  the  deuil  teacheth  them,  to  excuse  their  owne  sin, 
as  thus :  flesh  is  fiuile,  these  wicked  men  are  fill  of  temp- 
tation, and  my  husband  is  such  a,  and  so  foorth :  but 
this  will  not  seme,  when  time  shall  seme,  that  they  shall 
answere  for  their  seruioe  to  God,  and  their  husbands : 
but  I  hope  mine  is  not  so,  nor  will  pnooue  so :  nor  any 
honest  husband  is  so  ill  wiued,  nor  any  honest  wife  so 
ill  minded:  tis  but  a  tale  surmised  to  wrong  poore 
Wenches,  and  firight  poore  fooles,  and  therefore  such  as 
are  good,  God  holde  them  so,  and  such  as  are  to  blame 
let  them  doe  no  more  so. 

Ckre,    Amen  Boy  say  I  too :  but  I  doubt  the  worse, 
there  will  be  trickes  in  the  world,  that  euerie  man  shall 


not  bee  acquainted  with  :  but  since  we  are  entered  into 
this  same  loue-talke,  though  it  bee  a  matter  past  my 
reach  many  yere  agoe,  yet  to  refresh  an  olde  wit  let  me 
aske  thee  one  question  ? 

Pam,    As  many  as  please  you. 

Chre.  If  loue  be  in  the  world,  where  dost  thou  thinke 
he  liues? 

Pam,    In  mens  hearts  and  womens  eyes. 

Chrt,    How  is  that  found  ? 

Pam,    By  womens  tongues,  and  mens  wits. 

Ckrt,    How  so? 

Pam,  Why  their  eyes  speake  kindely,  &  mens  hearts 
beleeue  it :  and  their  tongues  bewitch  mens  wits,  that 
are  carried  away  with  it 

Chre,    Whither  are  they  carried? 

Pam.    To  their  wiUes. 

Chre,    And  what  to  doe  ? 

Cam.    To  vndoe  themselues. 

Ckrt,    Is  it  so  in  all  ? 

Pam,    For  the  moste  part 

Chr€,    How  then  is  it  with  thee  ? 

Pam.  Farre  otherwise  :  for  when  you  shall  see  the 
subiect  of  my  choice,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  say,  if 
there  be  a  Phoenix  in  a  woman,  and  an  Angell  in  any 
earthly  creature,  she  is  one. 

Chre.  Oh  but  Sonne,  speake  neither  poetically,  nor 
prophanely,  for  the  Phoenix  is  but  a  fiction,  and  an 
Angel  is  a  beauenly  creature,  if  it  bee  a  good  one»  or 
else  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  it,  whether  it  may  bee  in 
a  woman  or  not :  for  let  me  tel  thee,  a  woman  being  the 
weaker  vessell,  I  wonder  how  (hauing  a  stronger  spirit 
then  her  husbands)  she  doth  not  burst  with  the  force  of 
it? 

Pam,  No,  no,  as  you  say,  it  may  be  a  worse  spirit 
then  her  owne  that  doth  haunt  her  but  by  fits,  to  trie  her 
husbands  patience,  which  being  found,  puts  the  fiirie  to 
flight,  and  then  sj^ie  become  her  selfe  agains :  but  from 
such  spirits  in  women  that  vse  men  thus,  good  Lord 
deliuer  vs. 

Chre.  Amen  say  I  boy,  for  thy  sake,  for  I  haue  done 
with  them :  but  tel  me  now  the  reason  of  patienoe,  why, 
a  man  that  sees  his  miserie,  knowes  his  abuse,  and  wiH 
abide  it,  why  hee  shold  so  befoole  himseUe  to  digest  H. 

Pam,  Because,  in  seeking  to  help  himselfe,  be  may 
hurt  himself,  &  of  two  euils  the  least  is  to  be  chosen, 
for  shame  cannot  be  recoured,  griefe  cannot  bee  put  off, 
murther  cannot  be  answered,  9l  therefore  a  frudt  must 
be  winked  at :  and  in  time  either  age  or  weakenes,  wfl 
make  them  wearie  of  it  that  vse  it,  and  then  repentance 
makes  the  perfect  creature :  vertue  is  a  diuine  gulfte, 
and  eurie  one  hath  k  not:  Chastitie  is  good  for 
Alcamistrie,  but  that  is  a  long  studie :  wisdome  Hues 
but  with  a  few,  and  therefore  a  great  many  must  be 
borne  withall,  and  honestie  is  such  a  leweO,  that  there 
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is  little  money  to  be  gotten  by  it :  and  yet  there  are  wise, 
and  faire,  rich,  and  vertuons  women,  and  make  men 
happie  that  can  happen  on  them :  among  which  it  may 
bee  that  your  Mistris  may  be,  and  I  hope  wiU  be  one  of 
them. 

Paw^  Oh  Father  doubt  it  not,  for  a  staied  eye,  a 
natural!  beautie,  a  soft  speech,  a  straite  proportion,  a 
gratious  gesture,  and  an  humble  minde,  shewe  a  true 
heart,  a  good  wit,  a  blessed  soule,  and  an  excellent 
creature,  and  such  is  my  Mistresse. 

Chrt,  And  yet  a  staied  eye,  may  haue  a  strange 
sight,  a  blushing  cheeke,  an  ill  fore  head,  a  softe  speech, 
a  slye  meaning,  and  an  humble  minde,  a  couered  crafte : 
but  I  hope  hath  not  your  mistris. 

Pam,  Oh  no,  varietie  of  knowledge,  solitarie  walkes, 
holy  obseruance  and  necessarie  exercise:  shew  a  care- 
full  wit,  a  oontemplatiue  spirit,  a  xealous  heart,  and  an 
industrious  minde,  and  such  hath  my  mistris. 

Chre,  And  yet  varietie  may  breede  vanite,  solitarines 
may  shadowe  pride,  holy  shewes  may  hide  hipocricie, 
and  exercise  may  prooue  cunning :  but  such  I  hope  is 
not  your  mistris. 

Pam,  No  Father,  vertue  and  vanitie,  are  odde, 
Solitarines  and  pride  are  of  a  contrarie  humour,  holines 
&  Hipocricie,  are  contraries,  and  labour  and  crafte  are  of 
sundrie  natures,  and  my  mistris  and  an  ordinarie  crea- 
ture are  different  in  dispositions :  and  therefore  I  beseech 
you,  if  you  speake  of  the  best  sorte,  let  her  not  be  left 
out,  &  if  of  the  worst,  thinke  not  of  her  name,  for  she 
hath  no  place  in  their  imperfections. 

Chrt,  I  like  thee  well  boy,  I  see  perswasion  doth 
wen  in  affection,  thou  wilt  stand  for  thy  Mistris  against 
the  whole  world  :  it  b  well  done,  for  if  shee  bee  worthie 
thy  praise  sticke  to  her,  if  thou  bee  worthy  her  lauour, 
neuer  leaue  her :  but  now  leaning  this  loue  tale  till  wee 
come  where  the  matter  is  further  to  be  talked  of,  let  me 
haue  another  bowte  with  you,  for  a  few  pointes  of  your 
opinion  touching  certaine  propositions,  that  I  meane  to 
make  you. 

Pam,  Deere  fother  your  Sonne  will  bee  ready  to 
performe  bis  best  to  your  pleasure :  &  therefore  say 
what  shall  please  you. 

Chrt,  Tell  me  then,  if  you  must  leaue  your  fother,  or 
your  mistris,  which  would  you  leaue? 

Pam,    My  Mistris. 

Chrt,    Your  reason. 

Pam,  Because  I  may  haue  such  an  other  mistris,  but 
such  an  other  father  I  cannot  haue. 

Chrt,  But  if  your  Mistris  were  your  wiiie,  bow 
then? 

Pam,  I  must  leaue  Father  and  mother,  and  deaue 
to  my  wife. 

Chrt,  If  you  must  loose  your  land  or  your  lone, 
which  would  you  ? 


Pam,  My  Land  :  for  I  may  purchase  other  Land  biit 
I  cannot  purdiase  such  an  other  Loue. 

Chrt,  If  you  were  without  a  wife,  3rou  may  bee  rioh, 
and  by  a  wife  shall  bee  poore  :  which  will  you? 

Pam,  A  wife  for  Godlines  b  great  riches  to  liim  tlMl 
is  content  with  that  he  hath. 

Chrt,  If  you  may  hte  wise,  and  will  not,  and  would 
be  wise  and  cannot,  which  would  you  chuse  ? 

Pam,  The  Moy  bt^  for  where  there  is  power,  wee 
may  be  perswaded,  but  where  there  is  no  power,  will  is 
not  to  be  spoken  of. 

Chrt,  If  example  teach  jrou,  &  srou'conceaue  it  not,  or 
if  you  ooncdue  it,  and  regarde  it  not,  which  is  the  worse  ? 

Pam,  Not  to  conoeaue,  for  will  is  sooner  cured  then 
wit,  of  any  imperfection. 

Chrt,  If  a  friend  deceaue  you,  &  an  enemie  h^ 
you,  whome  will  you  loue  best. 

Pam,  My  friend ;  for  they  doe  both  againe  their 
wils,  and  the  one  of  no  good,  the  other  out  of  no  eofll 
minde. 

Chrt,  Thus  much  for  a  friend  and  a  wife  :  Now  to 
other  matters :  what  dost  thou  thinke  moste  needefoU 
in  the  world? 

Pam,  Honestie,  there  is  so  little  of  it,  that  it  is  in 
fewe  mens  hands. 

Chrt,    And  what  least  needefuU  ? 

Pam,    Villanie,  there  is  so  much,  that  many  hang  for  it. 

Chrt.    What  is  the  moste  comfortable  in  the  world  ? 

Pam,    Ayer,  for  it  maintaines  life. 

Chrt.    What  is  moste  profitable  ? 

Pam.    Money,  for  it  gaines  thousands. 

Chrt.    What  least  profitable  ? 

Pam.    Pride,  for  it  spendes  much. 

Chrt,    Which  is  the  vylest  creature  in  the  worid  ? 

Pam,  The  Cucko,  for  she  kiles  the  sparrow  that 
hatcht  her. 

Chrt.    And  which  the  kindest  ? 

Pam.  The  Pellican,  for  she  kiUes  herselfe  to  feede 
her  young. 

Chrt,    Who  is  the  truest  louer  in  the  world  ? 

Pam,  The  Turtle,  for  she  neuer  changeth  whome 
she  chuseth. 

Chrt,    Which  is  the  most  dogged  bird  in  the  world  ? 

Pam,  The  Turkey-Cocke  for  he  beates  his  hen  when 
he  hath  troden  her. 

Chrt,    Which  is  the  most  foolish  bird  ? 

Pam,  The  Woodoocke,  for  she  is  euer  shewing  her 
taile. 

Chrt,    Which  is  the  best  beast  in  the  world  ? 

Pam,  The  Vnicome,  for  his  home  killeth  poyson,  A 
he  neuer  hurteth  a  Virgin. 

Chrt,    Which  is  the  most  stately? 

Pam.  The  Lyon,  because  he  stoopes  all  other  with 
hislooke. 
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Ckre.    Which  is  the  moste  craftie  ? 

Pam.    The  Foxe,  when  he  scapes  the  huntsman. 

Ckre.    And  what  the  strangest  ? 

Pam,    An  Ape,  because  he  is  like  a  man. 

Ckre.    And  which  is  the  most  monstrous  Beast  ? 

Pam.    A  wittoll,  because  he  hath  a  world  of  homes. 

Ckre.  Wei  said,  which  is  the  nimblest  beast  in  the 
world  ? 

Pam.  A  Camelion,  for  hee  can  tume  himselfe  into 
diuerse  colours  in  an  instant. 

Chre.  Which  is  the  most  profitable  beast  in  the 
world  ? 

Pam.  An  Oxe,  for  when  he  hath  drawne  al  the  year, 
he  will  make  beefe  against  Christmas. 

Chre.    What  is  the  moste  vnprofitable  Beast  ? 

Pam.  A  Woolfe,  for  he  is  good  for  nothing  while  he 
Hues,  nor  dead,  but  for  his  skinne. 

Chre.    Which  is  the  sweetest  Beast  in  the  world  ? 

Pam.    A  Ciuit  Cat. 

Chre.    And  which  is  the  moste  vnsweet? 

Pam.    A  dogge  when  he  hath  eaten  carrion. 

Chre.  Well,  thus  I  see  thou  art  able  to  answere  mee 
to  good  purpose,  to  whatsoeuer  I  shall  propound  thee  : 
but  leaning  this  ticktacke,  shall  we  goe  to  some  other 
game? 

Pam.    What  please  you. 

Chre.  Then  let  mee  bee  merrie  with  thee :  and  to  my 
questions  answere  me  conceitedly. 

Pam.     As  I  can  without  offence. 

Chre.  Then  first  to  your  Gramer  rules,  howe  many 
parts  of  speech  are  there  ? 

Pam.    Two.  to  speake  well  or  speake  ill. 

Chre.    What  is  a  nowne  substantiue  ? 

Pam.  A  riche  man,  for  hee  can  stand  alone  with 
helpe. 

Chre.    A  nowne  adiectiue? 

Pam.  A  Begger.  that  Hues  of  almes,  for  hee  cannot 
stand  alone. 

Chre.    What  is  a  Verbc  ? 

Pam,  Loue :  for  when  you  haue  declined  it  to  the 
full,  it  makes  nothing  but  a  noise :  for  it  hath  no  sub- 
stance. 

Chre.  Wei,  leaning  further  to  speak  of  these  groundes 
of  learning,  let  me  aske  you,  when  an  english  is  giuen 
to  be  made  in  LAtine,  what  is  to  bee  done. 

Pam.     No  harme,  if  it  be  well  made. 

Chre,    How  doe  the  Nominatiue  case  and  verbe  agree? 

Pam.  Better  then  many  neighbours,  that  can  hardlye 
Hue  togither. 

Chre.  How  vnderstand  you  the  Plurall  number  in  one 
person? 

Pam.  Two  wayes  :  one  in  haec  homo  the  common  of 
two  or  three  :  or  in  a  Wench  great  with  childe,  before 
she  knowe  her  husband. 
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Chre,     How  make  you  a  figure  of  a  Cipher  ? 

Pam,    When  a  foole  keepes  a  place  among  wise  men. 

Chre,    And  howe  a  Cipher  of  a  figure  ? 

Pam,  Of  a  wisenum  without  money,  for  a  purse  with- 
out money  is  a  body  without  life. 

Chre,     How  figure  you  a  Gerunde  ? 

Pam,    In  hope,  euer  dooing,  and  neuer  done. 

Chre,    And  how  a  Participle? 

Pam,    In  happe,  done  well  or  ill. 

Chre,    And  how  make  you  a  broken  number  ? 

Pam,    With  sighes  and  sobbes. 

Chre.    And  how  a  full  point? 

Pam,  At  the  graue ;  because  I  can  goe  no  further  at 
least  in  the  world. 

Chre,  A  good  place  for  them  that  walke  right,  but 
for  other,  it  is  a  sorrie  gate  to  a  heauie  house :  but 
leaning  these  pointes  to  men  of  more  diuine  studies,  let 
vs  a  little  more  talke  of  the  course  of  the  worlde,  and 
tell  mee  what  is  the  reason,  why  one  man  that  hath  no 
wit,  shal  haue  much  money,  and  an  other  that  is  verie 
wise,  can  get  little  ? 

Pam,  Because  the  one  hath  gotten  vnderstanding, 
and  the  other  hath  gotten  to  stand  vnder. 

Chre,  Indeede  thou  saiest  well,  the  wise  man  stands 
ouer,  and  the  couetous  standes  vnder  his  money :  but  tell 
me  thy  opinion,  why  should  a  knaue  prosper,  and  an 
honest  man  goe  downe  the  winde. 

Pam,  Because  the  one  seekes  his  paradise  heere,  and 
the  other  in  an  other  world. 

Chre,  What  doost  thou  thinke  moste  beautifull  in  the 
world  ? 

Pam,    A  faire  day. 

Chre.    And  what  moste  vncomfortable  on  the  earth  ? 

Pam.     Emprisonment. 

Chre,    And  what  most  pleasing  to  nature? 

Pam,     Libertie. 

Chre,    And  what  most  grieuous  ? 

Pam,    Sicknes. 

Chre.    What  is  the  best  substance  of  a  Sillogisme? 

Pam.    Truth. 

Chre.    And  what  the  best  proofe  of  a  good  wit  ? 

Pam,    To  maintaine  it. 

Chre,  Thou  saiest  well,  but  I  feare  I  trouble  thee 
with  too  manie  questions,  and  therefore  not  to  trie  thee 
too  much,  I  wil  onely  tell  thee  a  word  or  two,  of  my 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  so  we  will  goe  into  supper. 

Pam.  I  thanke  you  sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  heare  it, 
and  hope,  not  hastily  to  forget  it. 

Chre.  I  will  tell  thee.  I  thinke  the  world,  a  maze  of 
wit.  a  walke  of  will,  a  trouble  of  reason,  a  poyson  of 
nature,  an  enemie  of  rest,  a  labour  of  man,  a  Laborinthe 
of  time,  a  wildemesse  of  creatures,  and  a  pilgrimage  of 
patience  :  where  the  wise  goueme  best,  and  the  wicked 
thriue  moste,  and  the  rich  haue  moste  power,  and  the 
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poore  most  mtserie :-  where-  pride  makes  her  triumphe, 
vanitie  aelles  her  wares,  foUy  bonis  after  fortune,  and 
honour  followes  wealth :  where  chfldren  have  long,  breed- 
ing. Women  bring  charge,  ft  men  Ttftvaile  loward 
death  :  Learning  breedes  studdie.  Arte  breedes  labour, 
and  Sickenesse  weakenesse :  the  Sea  is  daungerous,  the 
Aire  infecttous,  the  earth  bborous,  and  the  fier  is  ter- 
rible :  In  summe,  no  feUdtie  in  it  nor  happines,  but  to 
leaue  it,  &  therefore,  when  thou  hast  as  wel  past  it  as  I. 
and  knowest  it  as  I  doe,  CtUmm  virtutis  patriae  tt  non 
est  hie  miJU  mundus:  Heanen  is  venues  Countrie,  and 
heere  is  no  world  for  me :  but  for  that  thou  art  young, 
and  some  things  are  to  be  done  in  this  world  (I  hope) 


before  thou  shalt  goe  out  of  it,  I  will  first  prouide  for 
thy  content  in  the  happie  course  of  thy  wished  comfort, 
&  then  leaue  thee  to  the  heauenly  contemplation  of  Ihy 
spirits  happinesse :  but  I  see  my  seruant  eomnoing  to- 
wards vs :  the  messenger  of  my  stomackea  attendaiioe, 
and  the  Sonne  is  toward  his  declination,  and  therefore 
for  this  time  I  will  trouble  thee  no  farther,  but  onely  re- 
ioyce  in  thy  happie  health,  and  that  I  haue  heard  fimn 
thee  :  I  see  it  is  euen  supper  time,  and  therefore  let  vs 
away. 
Pam.    I  will  wayte  vpon  you. 

FINI& 
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Page.  4,  Epistle-dedicatory  to  Sik  Iohn  Lin- 
WRAYE.  .  .  .  See  Index  of  Names  s.n.  for  notice  of 
him  prior  to  his  being  knighted  :  L  7.  *  DiagolicalV — 
misprint  for  (probably)  * Dialogolicall' :^in  a  dialogue 
(as  infra  To  the  Reader). 

P.  5.  coL  1, 1.  25,  '  silki points '  =  laces  (so-called)  for 
supporting  the  breeches. 

P.  6,  coL  I,  1.  II,  ' vtterance' =  •vexadiug,  sending 
forth.    Cf.  col.  2, 1.  I. 

P.  7,  coL  2,  L  4,  'a  taU  of  a  Tub*  Ben  Jonson  had 
appropriated  this  as  title  of  a  Play  long  before  Swift  used 
it  in  his  grim  fiEishion:  1.  14,  *  Guineuer*-^of  the 
Arthurian  legends  :  1.  33,  '  Tit*  ==  a  small  horse. 

P.  8,  col.  I,  L  I,  •  ktrUW  =  kirtle. 

P.  10,  ooL  I.  L  8,  '  Tufed*  =  with  tassels :  L  Z2, 
'  slappt '  =.  slape  or  untidily,  €,g,  to  walk  about  the 
house  with  dirty  shoes  is  to  be  '  skipe ' :  L  35.  'Pamem ' 
=  a  grave  Spanish  dance :  coL  2.  L  4,  '  Paspessg '  = 


raspberry  :  L  7,  '  warden '  =  a  large  baking  pear  :  L  9, 
'  Medler'  =  a  kind  of  apple — see  Glossarial  Index,  s.v,  : 
1.  30,  'glasse'=g\oss :  L  ^i/ VardingaU*  =  ferdingale. 

P.  12,  coL  2,  1.  22  (from  bottom)  '  Realta '  =  Rialto — 
the  renowned  bridge  of  Shakespeare  and  Otway. 

P.  13,  col.  2,  L  21  (from  bottom),  '  leawekimfor  Vkint 
of  what  with  him ' — a  word  or  words  must  have  been 
dropped  here:  L  18  (ibid.)  'infringibW  =  not  to  be 
infringed  on. 

P.  14,  coL  I,  1.  28,  'gramtrcie  *  =  great  thanks — a 
minced  oath :  coL  2, 1.  11,  '  wralles'  ^  to  bawl  loudly  : 
1.  35,  *  iicoris '  =  licorish  :  1.  41,  ' cruell'  =  fine  worsted. 

P.  15,  coL  I.  1.  12,  'ftf//' =  embrace:  col.  2,  1.  3. 
(from  bottom),  '  Alcamistrie'  =  alchemy. 

P.  17,  col  I,  L  6,  'wittoti'  =  aicko\d:  I  24,  *tieh' 
tache' — a  kind  of  backgammon:  here  =  totertaining 
and  pleasant  conversation. — G. 
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NOTE. 

*  I  pray  you  be  not  angrie  *  was  originally  published  in  1605  (410,  pp.  24.).    The  following  are 
respectively  its  {a)  Title-page,  {i)  Epistie  to  the  Reader  : — 


I 

Pray   you   be   not   Angrie 

A 
Pleasant    and    merry 

Dialogue,  betweene 

two  Trauellers  as  they  met  on 
the  High-way. 

By  N.  B. 


AT    LONDON, 

Printed  by  W.  W.  for  William  Jones, 

dwelling  at  the  signe  of  the  Gunne 

neare  Holbome  Conduit 

1605. 


TO    THE    READER. 

[NGER,  is  ill  in  any  man  ;  in  a  Wise  man  it  will  but  trouble  his  wit,  and  in  a  Foole  twill 
but  shew  his  follie :  and  therefore  I  say  vnto  you  aU,  one  and  other,  /  pray  you  be  not 
Angrie:  For,  Wise  men,  I  hope  their  Patience  will  beare  with  my  Follie:  and  for  my 
fellow  Fooles,  I  hope  they  will  beare  with  me  for  good  fellowship :  but  they  that  are  neither  of  both, 
but  betwixt  both,  neither  Fish  nor  Flesh,  but  plaine  Red-Hearing,  I  commende  them  to  the 
Chaundlors,  for  I  can  make  no  market  with  them  :  Now  of  what  nature  you  are  that  reades,  for  witte 
or  vnderstanding ;  or  neither  of  both,  God  knowes,  I  know  not,  and  therefore  can  not  tell  what  to 
say  vnto  you,  but  onely  as  to  aU  other ;  I  pray  you  be  not  Angrie  :  But  take  all  as  well  as  your  wit 
will  giue  you  leaue,  and  I  will  thanke  you  as  much  as  time  and  occasion  will  giue  me  reason  :  And 
so  with  the  Title  that  foUowes  in  the  beginning  of  the  Booke,  and  followes  to  the  end,  I  end  ;  I  Pray 
you  be  fiot  Angrie :  for  in  good  will  I  rest,  to  euery  one  that  deserues  well. 

A  Friende, 

N.B. 


These  initials  [N.  B.]  are  contemporaneously  filled-in  '  Nicholas  Breton '  in  full  in  the  title-page 
of  an  exemplar  of  1605  in  the  Bodleian.  Our  text  is  that  of  1624,  from  the  same  source.  The  title- 
page  of  1624  is  as  follows  : — 

I  I  Pray  you  be  not  |  Angry,  for  I  will  make  |  you  merry  |  A  pleasant  and  merry  dialogue,  | 
betweene  two  Trauellers,  as  |  they  met  on  the  High- 1  way.  |  LONDON  \  Printed  by  A,  M.  for 
Samuel  Rand  and  arel  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  at  Holbome  |  Bridge.     1624.  G. 


A  merrie  Dialogue  betweene  two  Trauellers  vpon  the  High-way, 
touching  their  Crosses :  and  of  the  vertue  o{ patience. 


FabianOy  and  Femuno, 

Fernuno. 


Fabian,  Good  morrow  :  how  do  you ?  and  how  farrc 
walke  you  this  way  ? 

Fabian. 
I  do  as  you  see,  neither  of  the  best,  nor  the  worst : 
and  am  trauelling  not  very  farre  ;  &  yet  somewhat  more 
then  a  pretty  walke  ;  about  some  hundreth  miles  or  two 
for  a  breathing,  to  teach  the  daundng  legges  of  my 
youth,  to  plodde  for  the  prouision  of  mine  old  age :  and 
since  it  is  no  better,  it  is  well  it  is  no  worse  :  For  since 
I  haue  done  my  selfe  more  wrong,  then  I  can  make  my 
selfe  amends,  I  must  content  my  selfe  with  a  pudding, 
while  other  may  feast,  that  haue  better  fare. 

Fern.  Then,  I  pray  you  be  not  Angrie ;  for  Patience 
is  a  playster  for  all  paine,  it  is  the  very  poyson  of  all 
sorrow,  a  preparatiue  to  all  comfort,  and  the  onely 
quieter  of  a  troubled  spirit. 

Fab.  Why  how  now  ?  Haue  youe  b^ene  a  SchoUer 
since  I  saw  you  ?  Truely  I  desire  not  to  trouble  your 
memory,  with  saying  ouer  your  lesson  without  booke : 
all  your  Aduerbes  and  your  Prouerbes,  will  not  doe  me 
a  pinnes  worth  of  pleasure. 

Fern.  Oh  Fabian  1  haue  patience,  be  not  angrie  with 
your  Fortime,  there  are  Flouds  as  well  as  Ebbes :  Time 
hath  his  tume  and  Fortune  may  be  as  great  a  friend,  as 
sh6e  hath  b^ne  an  enemie :  the  Starres  may  one  day 
shine  as  well  ouer  your  hotise,  as  your  neighbours  ;  and 
therefore  stay  your  houre,  you  know  not  when  it  will 
come  ;  and  Uierefore  take  no  thought :  I  pray  you  be 
not  Angrie. 

Fab.  Well  Fernuno,  to  your  sentences :  let  mi6e  tell 
you,  that  you  know  that  I  know,  that  you  know,  that 
when  you  and  I  did  first  know  one  another,  you  k^ew 
the  world  was  better  with  m^,  then  to  let  m^  plodde 
vp  and  downe  in  this  manner,  with  no  more  company 
but  my  Dogge,  and  my  plaine  Cudgell :  but  tis  no  mat- 
ter, all  is  one ;  for  hauing  plaide  wily  beguily  with  my 


selfe,  I  can  thanke  no  body  for  my  hard  bargaine  :  for 
in  the.time  of  my  youth  (the  most  perilous  point  of  mans 
age)  falling  into  such  acquaintance  as  were  smally  to  my 
commodity,  as  well  of  the  Masculine  as  the  Femenine 
gender,  who  so  long  fed  my  humour  with  follie,  that  I 
fell  almost  into  a  Consumption,  before  I  found  the  nature 
of  the  disease :  at  length,  (though  somewhat  late,  jret 
better  late,  then  neuer)  remembring  that  my  father  kft 
me  more  Land  then  Wit ;  and  Nature  being  more  Mistris 
then  Reason  ouer  my  ill  ruled  Senses :  and  seeing  the 
world  at  such  a  passe,  that  I  could  haue  wdl  wished  to 
haue  b^ne  out  of  it :  finding  my  Friends  scome  of  nn^, 
my  Foes  scoffe  at  m^,  some  few  pitty  m^,  and  few 
comfort  m6e,  I  resolued  to  shake  of  my  Shake-ragges, 
and  to  retire  my  selfe  vnto  some  solitary  place  ;  where, 
hauing  left  one  Foole,  to  laugh  at  another  ;  one  villane 
to  cut  anothers  throate,  and  one  Honest  man  to  be  ex- 
ample to  a  whole  Parish,  I  betooke  m^  to  a  trauelling 
life,  rather  to  heare  then  to  speake  how  the  World  went : 
and  to  note  the  courses  of  the  Wise,  rather  then  to  enter 
into  the  courses  of  the  Wicked  :  whereof  the  World  is  so 
full,  that  a  man  can  scarce  escape  their  infection :  Why? 
if  I  should  tell  you  how  I  haue  beene  vsed  among  them, 
you  would  say  I  had  good  cause  to  be  Angry  with  my 
selfe,  or  some  body  else. 

Fern.  And  yet  I  say,  I  pray  you  be  not  Angry  :  For, 
if  it  be  with  your  selfe.  Fretting  will  but  br6ed  Melancholy 
[or]  bring  you  to  such  a  Sicknesse,  that  you  may  repent 
it  when  it  is  too  late.  And  to  bee  Angry  with  any  other, 
if  you  cannot  reuenge  it,  it  is  a  folly  :  if  you  doe  it  is 
vncharitable ;  for  you  must  forgiue.  For,  if  I  should 
tell  you  of  some  tricks  that  were  put  vpon  m^,  when  I 
was  as  wise  as  a  Goose  on  Beadlame  Grfene,  I  should 
make  you  bel^eue  that,  although  I  preach  Patience  to 
you,  I  should  haue  cause  to  haue  little  acquintance 
with  her  my  selfe  :  But  spight  of  the  Deuill,  I  hope  to 
goe  to  heauen  :  and  though  I  carry  more  Crosses  in  my 
heart  then  in  my  Purse,  yet  I  hope  (with  my  fellow 
B^ger)  to  be  in  Abrahams  boosome,  when  a  ridi  Churle 
shall  dance  with  Diues  in  a  worse  place  :  and  therefore 
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as  a  friend,  let  me  say  to  you,  knowing  what  is  good  for 
you  ;  Whatsoeuer  Fortune  befall  you.  I  pray  you  be  not 
Angry. 

Fab.  I  must  confesse  it  is  good  Councell  to  haue 
Patience ;  for  Patience  is  a  pretty  Vertue.  but  that  it 
waits  vpon  a  number  of  Villaines  :  But  let  m6e  tell  you, 
if  a  man  spend  all  the  money  in  his  purse  vpon  a  com- 
pany of  vnthankfull  Villaines,  and  when  h^  oommeth 
to  the  bottome  of  his  Purse,  and  there  finding  nothing, 
intreateth  with  his  friends  (as  he  hath  held  them)  but  for 
an  Ordinary  or  two  ;  and  scoffingly  put  off,  cannot  get 
a  Penny  among  them :  What  can  you  haue  in  all  the 
rule  of  Patience  ?  onely  fret  at  the  heart  to  heare  men 
say,  I  pray  you  be  not  Angry. 

Fern.  And  yet  let  me  tell  you,  That  when  Anger  will 
not  auaile  him,  it  is  better  to  be  Patient,  then  Angry : 
for  I  haue  heard  it  spoken  by  a  Wise  man  That  he  who 
cannot  bee  Angry,  is  a  Foole  :  but  hee  that  will  bee 
Angry,  is  more  Foole  :  For  when  I  was  (as  you  said,  and 
I  may  say)  in  the  prime  of  my  time,  I  may  say  in  the 
foolish  pride  of  youth,  when  all  the  Gold  in  the  Parish, 
was  Copper  to  my  Siluer :  and  my  Wit  was  beyond 
Reason  ;  when  I  was  the  onely  Foole  of  the  World  :  Oh 
then  (to  tell  you)  I  was  ouer  taken  in  the  halfe  tume, 
would  make  one  nmne  out  of  his  wittes,  and  into  them 
againe  if  it  were  possible  :  for  say  this.  If  a  man  haue  no 
deformity  in  his  proportion,  is  no  Wood-cock  for  his 
ordinary  course  of  Witte,  hath  Wealth  enough  to  liue  by 
his  Neighbours  without  borrowing,  is  of  Parentage  with 
the  best  of  the  Parish,  is  in  the  way  of  good  speede  with 
a  Match  worth  the  making  of :  and  leaning  all  honest, 
wise,  and  good  councell,  forsaketh  his  Fortune,  and 
binds  himselfe  prentice  during  life  to  an  ill-iauoured 
Baggage,  the  worst  Child  that  her  father  had,  whose 
beauty  is  like  the  back  of  a  seacoale  Chimney  ;  and  for 
proportion,  the  true  proportion  of  a  sea-crab,  as  much 
wit  as  a  gray  Goose,  and  manners  as  a  blind  Mare,  and 
no  more  wealth  then  the  Wooll  on  a  shome  Sheepe : 
besides,  the  issue  of  idle  drunkennesse,  which  being 
grounded  in  all  fooliishnesse,  can  away  with  nothing  but 
worse  then  nothing  ;  whose  tongue  can  k^pe  no  secrets, 
whose  heart  can  thinke  no  goodnesse,  and  whose  life  is 
a  world  of  vnquietnesse  :  and  spight  of  his  heart  hauing 
taken  her  for  better  or  worse,  (when  sh6e  cannot  well  be 
worse,  and  will  be  no  better)  must  hold  out  his  life  worse 
then  ten  deaths  with  her :  Say  your  selfe,  that  when  a 
man  thinkes  of  this  misery,  it  would  fret  him  to  the  very 
heart :  But  where  is  the  remedy? 

Fab.  Oh  I  I  pray  you  be  not  angry :  For  if  a  man 
ihoukl  haue  a  Sister  whome  h^  Loueth  Dearely,  whose 
Beanty  with  Vertue.  were  a  Dowry  for  a  Prince,  her 
linage  Noble,  her  Personage  comly,  her  nature  Idnd, 
and  her  gouemment  so  discreet,  that  by  the  iudgement 
of  tlw  wise,  she  was  a  match  for  the  worthy  :  to  i6e  this 


blessed  creature,  by  the  crueltie  of  the  Fates  bestowed 
vpon  the  bastard  sonne  of  a  Begger,  whose  Father  was  a 
villaine,  his  mother  a  foole,  and  he  a  Changeling  :  whose 
eyes  were  thrde  foote  out  of  his  head,  his  nose  too  long 
for  his  mouth,  and  his  skinne  too  wide  for  his  face,  his 
head  like  a  high-way  with  a  little  heath  on  either  side, 
and  his  beard  bending  to  the  Ale-house,  from  thence  came 
the  originall  of  his  little  honor  :  and  for  his  vnder  pro- 
portion, an  answering  to  the  upper  parts  :  whose  wit  was 
onely  practised  in  villanie,  whose  hart  studied  but  Hell, 
while  his  soule  was  sworn  seruant  to  the  Deuill :  and  yet 
this  rascall  V^per  shall,  onely  with  his  golden  Clawes, 
crdepe  into  the  hands  (for  in  the  heart  hde  could  neuer) 
of  a  pretty  Wench,  and  carry  her  away  into  such  a  world 
of  discontentments,  that  sh^  could  neuer  leaue  sorrowing 
till  sh6e  had  got  into  her  graue.  Would  it  not  fret  such 
a  Brother  as  had  such  a  Sister  ;  or  chafe  such  a  Louer  as 
had  such  a  Loue,  to  s^  such  an  ouerthrow  of  his  com- 
fort, or  confusion  of  his  kind  hope  ? 

Fern.  Oh  I  Pray  you  be  not  Angrie  :  For  Marriage 
and  Hanging  (some  say)  goe  by  destinie  :  and  although 
Hanging  is  but  a  short  paine.  and  marriage  is  a  lingring 
misery,  where  disagreement  is  a  deadly  Ufe :  yet  since 
wee  cannot  goe  against  the  will  of  the  higher  powers. 
Patience  is  a  playster,  that  will  in  time  drawe  a  mans 
heart  out  of  his  belly,  except  h6e  haue  more  wit  to 
goueme  his  passion.  But  leaning  loue  toyes,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  if  a  man  finding  by  some  old  writings  in 
his  mothers  chest,  that  his  Father  had  Title  to  a  peece 
of  Land,  which  for  want  of  a  good  purse,  he  durst 
neuer  make  challenge  to  it,  and  say  that  I  were  the  man, 
and  I  by  the  witnesse  of  my  honest  ancient  neighbours, 
can  approue  it  in  good  conscience  to  be  mine  owne  in 
right  of  Law  ;  and  thereupon  asking  counsell,  and  pay- 
ing for  words  by  waight.  and  by  my  learned  councell 
perswaded  that  it  is  mine  past  all  plea.  And  thus 
playing  with  my  Nose,  or  rather  with  my  pivse.  till  all 
be  spent ;  with  Demurrs  &  tricks  he  driues  me  to  beg- 
gery,  with  suing  for  mine  owne  right,  while  he  goes  gay 
with  my  money,  and  I  starue  with  his  words  ;  a  vengance 
vpon  his  craftie  conueyance.  Would  not  this  fret  a 
mans  soule  to  thinke  on  it,  and  cannot  helpe  it 

Fab.  Now  God  forbid  ;  I  pray  you  be  not  Angry  ;  for 
Law  was  ordained  for  the  best ;  and  though  in  all  pro- 
fessions some  are  too  blame,  yet  no  doubt,  but  some 
haue  such  consciences,  that  they  would  not  be  cor- 
rupted for  a  kingdome  ;  but  Courts  must  haue  their 
fdes,  and  Schollers  must  not  study  for  nothing.  But 
for  that  I  am  no  good  Lawyer,  nor  euer  met  with  any 
bribes,  I  haue  nothing  to  say  to  them  ;  but  wish  the 
wricked  their  reward,  while  the  honest  may  take  h^ede 
by  their  example  :  &  so  leaning  them  all  to  the  day  of 
their  death,  I  will  tell  you  of  another  matter.  Say  that 
I  had  a  friend,  at  least  as  I  take  him  &  louing  him  so 
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dearely  that  I  durst,  nay  I  doe  trust  him  with  all  that  I 
am  worth  ;  and  being  to  take  a  voyage  either  vpon  com- 
mand or  commodity,  fearing  some  ill  courses  to  be 
taken  for  my  children  if  I  should  die.  knowing  women 
generally  so  sorrowfuU  for  a  lost  husband,  that  they  will 
not  tarry  long  for  a  new  ;  and  what  fathers  in  law  be  to 
orphants,  while  widdowes  sigh  &  say  nothing,  hauing 
(in  trust  to  my  friend)  made  a  secret  d^ed  of  gift  of  all 
my  estate  vnto  him,  the  rather  that  my  wife  and  child- 
ren may  fare  the  better  ;  and  now  I  haue  escaped  many 
dangers  by  sea  and  land,  and  spoyled  of  all  that  I  had 
with  me,  come  home,  hoping  to  finde  comfort  yet  at  my 
owne  house  with  that  I  left  behinde  me  ;  and  there  no 
sooner  entred  in  at  the  gate,  but  with  a  coy  looke,  and 
a  cold  welcome,  I  find  my  wife  either  turned  out  of 
doores.  or  so  badly  vsed  within,  that  she  could  well  wish 
to  be  without ;  &  then,  if  I  take  it  vnkindly,  be  bidden 
mend  it  as  I  can  ;  and  so  with  a  frowne  or  a  frumpe, 
almost  thrust  out  of  doores,  be  constrained  to  goe  to 
Law  for  mine  owne  liuing,  while  my  mistaken  friend 
hauing  turned  Turke,  cares  for  nothing  but  his  owne 
commodity,  and  contrary  to  all  conscience,  playes  with 
me  for  my  owne  money,  till  the  Lawyer  and  he  together, 
haue  wonne  me  quite  out  of  mine  owne  land  and  so 
play  me  the  Traytor  with  my  trust  ;  leaue  me  in  the 
misery  of  my  fortune,  to  end  my  vnhappy  dayes  ;  Now 
can  you  say  to  this,  I  pray  you  be  not  Angry  ? 

Fern.  Yes  very  well ;  for  since  you  see  no  remedy, 
but  God  is  such  a  God  in  the  world,  as  makes  the  deuil 
work  many  wonders  among  men,  is  it  not  better  with 
patience  to  indure  a  crosse,  then  to  crucifie  the  soule 
with  impatience.  But  say  that  you  should  haue  a  wife 
that  you  thought  did  loue  you  well,  when  shee  would 
stroke  your  beard,  and  neuer  lie  from  your  lippes,  and 
would  speake  you  as  faire  as  Eue  did  Adam,  when  shte 
cousned  him  with  an  Apple  ;  would  not  abide  an  Oath 
for  a  bushell  of  Gold,  and  be  so  sparing  of  her  purse, 
that  sh^  would  not  loose  the  dropping  of  her  nose : 
bridle  it  in  her  countenance  like  a  Mare  that  were  knap- 
ping on  a  Cow-thistle  :  would  weare  no  ruffes  but  of 
the  smal  set,  though  of  the  finest  Lawne  that  might  be 
gotten,  and  edged  with  a  Lace  of  the  best  fashion  : 
would  not  abide  no  imbrodery  in  her  apparell,  yet  haue 
the  best  stuffe  sh^  could  lay  her  hands  on ;  and  feede 
sparingly  at  dinner,  when  sh^  had  broke  her  fast  in 
the  bed ;  and  missed  not  a  Sermon,  though  sh^  pro- 
fited little  by  the  word.  This  dissembling  p^ece  of  flesh, 
making  a  shew  of  lamentation,  out  of  the  aboundance  of 
her  little  loue,  for  lacke  of  your  good  company,  if  jrou 
were  but  a  mile  out  of  the  Towne :  &  if  you  were  to 
take  a  ioumey.  would  lay  an  Onion  to  her  eies,  to  draw 
out  the  Rhewme  inst^ed  of  teares  :  &  hauing  eaten  an 
apple,  with  pinching  in  a  backward  wind,  send  out  a 
belching  sigh  for  sorrow  of  the  absence  of  her  Goose- 


man  :  and  then  after  all  these,  and  a  world  of  other 
tricks,  to  bring  a  man  in  a  bad  bel^efe  of  her  good 
minde  :  if  you  returning  home  a  night  sooner  then  ex- 
pected, &  a  y^ere  sooner  then  welcome,  should  (hauing 
Keyes  to  your  owne  Doores)  come  in,  and  finde  in  your 
owne  bed  betwixt  the  armes  (I  goe  no  lower)  of  your 
too  much  beloued  the  huing  carkasse  of  a  lubberly 
rascall,  or  perhaps  the  perfumed  corpes  of  some  dainty 
compation,  working  vpon  the  grotmd  of  your  pleasure 
to  plant  the  fhiite  of  idle  fancy,  to  the  home-griefe  of 
your  poore  heart ;  could  you  be  pacified  with,  I  prey 
you  be  not  Angry. 

Fab.  Indeede  you  put  mee  to  it,  with  an,  If :  But  I 
hope  there  are  no  such  women  ;  fie  for  shame,  it  were 
enough  to  make  murder :  but  Patience  being  the  meane 
to  saue  many  a  mans  life,  &  that  peiiiaps  being  Uie 
first  fault,  and  shee  vpon  repentance  after  a  secret  re- 
prehension likely  to  tume  honest,  were  it  not  better  to 
steale  away,  and  haue  her  maid  to  wake  her,  the  matter 
cleanly  shuffled  vp,  and  sh^  with  sorrow  rather  to  coo- 
fesse  it  in  secret,  and  to  be  sorry  for  it,  and  in  shame  of 
her  fault  to  leaue  it,  while  few  know  it ;  rather  then  in  a 
fury  or  f ranzy  bring  in  your  neighbours,  raise  vp  your 
house,  beate  your  wife,  imprison  the  knaue,  bring  your 
wife  to  shame,  and  make  the  world  priuie  to  your 
cuckoldry :  and  so  sh6e  in  a  desperate  madnesse, 
either  shamelesse  after  a  little  shame,  or  graoelesse  in 
impatience  to  beare  her  correction,  either  cut  her  own 
throate,  or  yours,  or  both  ;  and  so  all  come  to  confeo- 
sion,  through  lacke  of  a  little  charitable  discretion  :  No, 
God  forbid,  for  rather  then  any  such  mischance  should 
fall,  is  it  not  better  to  say,  I  pray  you  be  not  Angrie. 

For  to  quit  your  discontentment,  say  that  I  should  (as 
God  forbid  I  should)  haue  married  an  honest  woman, 
that  hath  brought  m^  many  pretty  Children,  is  a  good 
huswife  in  her  house,  carefbll  for  her  children,  and 
louing  both  to  them  and  me ;  and  for  the  space  of 
many  yeares,  with  a  good  opinion  of  all  her  neighbonrt, 
and  good  credit  with  all  that  know  her,  had  passed 
some  score  of  yeares  or  two  with  mee,  with  as  mudi 
contentment  as  a  reasonable  man  might  desire :  ft  to 
make  her  amends /or  all  her  kindnesse,  I  should  either 
take  a  whore  into  my  house,  or  keepe  her  as  a  hacknqr 
at  racke  ft  manger  abroad  so  long,  till  being  led  by  the 
nose  to  beleeue  that  she  loues  me,  when  I  pay  for  the 
nursing  of  halfe  a  dosen  of  bastards  :  of  which,  if  I  be 
the  wicked  Father,  my  conscience  hath  little  comfort  in  : 
and  if  any  other  (as  it  is  most  likely)  be  the  father  or 
fathers,  how  am  I  beguiled  to  play  poore  noddy,  to  let 
my  purse  bloud.  to  pay  for  the  maintaining  of  anothers 
pleasure?  And  at  the  last,  if  she  find  me  abridge  my 
lyberality,  in  a  venemous  humor  come  with  an  outcry  to 
my  doore,  with  a  nest  of  her  fellow  beggers,  and  there 
with  rayling  vpon  me,  calling  mee  old  leather,  whore- 
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monger,  and  I  know  not  what ;  lay  her  brats  downe 
before  my  gate,  &  so  with  a  gapeing  mouth  goeth  her 
way  leaning  m6e  to  my  purse  onely.  to  sdeke  the  sauing 
of  my  credit,  and  so  become  a  griefe  vnto  my  wife,  a 
•orrow  to  my  Children,  and  a  laughing  stocke  to  mine 
enemies,  a  by-word  among  my  neighbours,  a  shame  to 
my  selfe,  and  an  enemie  to  mine  owne  soule  :  and  thus 
seeing  my  wealth  wasted,  my  credit  lost  or  impaired, 
and  God  so  displeased,  that  I  know  not  which  way  to 
tame  my  selfe ;  Shall  I  neither  be  Angrie  with  the 
whoore  for  bewrajring  me,  nor  with  my  selfe  to  let  her  so 
befoole  me  ? 

Fern.  No,  I  say  as  I  did,  I  pray  you  be  not  Angry ; 
for  shee  did  but  her  kinde,  to  vse  her  eyes  to  the  benefit 
of  the  rest  of  her  members  :  and  therefore  you  being  a 
man  of  iudgement,  ought  rather  to  be  sorry  for  her 
wickednesse,  then  to  shew  your  owne  weakenesse,  in 
such  yeares  to  haue  a  thought  of  wantonnesse  :  but 
sure  the  flesh  is  weake,  and  the  strongest  may  fall :  better 
is  a  sorrowfull  repentance,  then  a  fretting  madnesse :  and 
since  fretting  at  your  owne  folly,  to  sell  all  the  land  you 
haue,  wil  not  get  you  a  foote  of  earth  more  then  your 
graue,  bee  not  at  warres  with  your  selfe  to  no  purpose  : 
from  doing  euill,  make  much  of  your  honest  wife, 
God  in  true  repentance,  and  the  Diuell  shall  doe 
jou  no  hurt :  for,  is  it  not  better  to  beare  your  crosse : 
especially,  being  of  your  owne  making,  then  to  run  into 
farther  mischiefe  by  the  wicked  humour  of  impatience  ? 
Bat  to  the  purpose  :  say  this,  (to  quit  you  with  another 
proposition)  put  the  case,  that  I  being  (as  you  see)  a 
proper  man,  and  in  the  way  of  good  speed  with  a  hand- 
some woman,  and  shee  in  state  able  to  doe  for  an  honest 
man  that  would  loue  her,  and  make  much  of  her,  and  I 
hauing  intent  to  deale  honestly  with  her,  and  she  giues 
me  her  faith  and  troth,  and  sweares  by  her  very  soule 
that  I  haue  her  heart  so  fast,  that  no  man  shall  haue  her 
hand  from  me  :  and  I  thinking  that  because  shee  is  old, 
she  is  honest :  and  because  she  sweares,  that  shee  sales 
tme,  goe  about  my  businesse  as  she  bids  me  for  some 
few  dayes,  and  then  to  retume  to  the  ioyning  vp  of  the 
matter  betwixt  vs  ;  and  in  the  meane  time,  after  that  I 
hane  spent  perhaps  more  then  my  halfe  yeares  wages 
▼pon  her  in  wine  and  sugar,  and  good  cheare,  and  hope 
to  come  to  be  merry,  come  and  find  her  married  to  a 
filthy  coosoning  Knaue,  who  by  a  little  more  money  then 
I  had  in  my  purse  for  the  present,  to  bribe  another 
rascall  like  himselfe,  who  was  the  maker  of  the  match, 
dwells  in  my  hoped  house,  giues  me  the  bagge  for  my 
money,  and  hath  my  fat  old  sow  in  such  a  snare,  that 
diere  is  no  getting  of  her  out  againe  :  when  I  am  thus 
handled  for  my  good  will,  with  this  wicked  old  peece  of 
wfait4eather,  to  put  my  trust  in  an  old  hogs-stie  for  my 
habitation,  and  to  bee  thrust  out  of  doores  for  my  labour ; 
Shall  I  not  be  Angry? 


Fab.  Oh  no,  in  any  case :  for  women  haue  wits  be- 
yond mens  reason :  especially,  when  they  are  past  a 
child,  or  child-bearing,  more  then  they  that  are  past 
children.     Oh,  I  tell  you,  it  is  a  perilous  thing  to  slippe 
occasion  in  matters  of  Loue  :  and  Age  is  either  froward 
or  fraile,  and  therefore  you  should  rather  haue  fed  her 
humour  ful  ere  you  had  left  her,  then  to  thinke  that 
she  would  be  vnprouided  till  you  should  come  againe  to 
her :  And  therefore  I  say,  as  you  say  ;  I  pray  you  be  not 
Angrie.     For  I  will  tell  you ;  Say  that  I  being  a  man 
euery  way  to  content  an  honest  woman,  and  hauing  vn- 
happily  bestowed  my  selfe  vpon  a  woman  of  the  worst 
kind,  which  before  I  married  her,  being  neither  widow, 
maide  nor  wife,  but  a  plaine  whore  :  and  this  misery  of 
my  dales,  being  by  my  follie  brought  to  some  better 
state  then  she  was  worthy :  and  seeing  her  selfe  in  a 
glasse  growne  fat  through  goodfare  and  ease,  &  setting 
her  coimtenance  euen  with  the  pride  of  her  folly,  ban- 
ning to  thinke  better  of  her  selfe  then  halfe  the  parish 
besides,  should  chance  vpon  a  little  kindnesse,  grow  in 
loue  with  my  kinsman,  or  he  with  her,  and  so  they  grow 
so  great,  that  I  should  stand  like  John  hold  my  stafTe, 
while  they  take  their  pleasure  :  she  should  sit  at  the 
vpper  end  of  the  Table,  and  I  at  the  neither  end,  she 
lie  in  one  Chamber,  and  I  in  another,  and  yet  must  not 
finde  fault  with  it  for  feare  of  a  stab,  or  a  figge,  or  some 
other  villanie,  but  with  a  seeming  countenance  beare  all, 
as  if  pudding  were  the  onely  meate  of  the  world,  while 
one  makes  homes  at  mee,  another  moes  at  mee,  another 
calls  mee  cuckold,  another  wittall :  and  I  know  all  to  bee 
true,  and  cannot,  or  dare  not  doe  withall :   Doe  you 
thinke  that  flesh  and  blood  can  beare  this,  and  not  be 
angry?  ' 

Fem.  Yes  very  well,  for,  as  you  haue  flesh  and  blood, 
so  you  haue  wit  and  reason :  and  when  your  wit  and 
reason  can  consider,  how  her  trade  brings  more  com- 
moditie,  and  with  lesse  trauell  then  your  traffique :  if  jrou 
be  not  so  wilfuU  that  you  will  heare  no  body  speake  but 
your  selfe,  or  so  scomefull,  that  you  can  endure  no  com- 
panion in  kindnesse :  or  so  couetous,  that  you  will  not 
spare  a  penny  towards  the  nursing  of  your  neighboiu*s 
diild  :  or  so  proud,  that  you  scome  the  gift  of  a  friend  : 
you  wil  finde  that  such  a  wife  is  worth  two  Milch  cowes : 
and  whatsoeuer  the  world  saies,  you  are  beholding  to 
none  but  her  :  and  where  others  begger  their  husbands, 
she  hath  made  you  the  head  man  of  the  Parish  :  and 
then,  cannot  you  winck  at  a  litle  fault  that  is  so  fiill  of 
profit  ?  Yes  I  warrant  you :  and  therefore  I  may  well 
say,  I  pray  you  be  not  angry  ? 

Fab.  Tme,  it  may  be  that  some  good  asse  that  knowes 
not  how  to  Hue  without  the  basest  trade  of  beggerie,  will 
put  on  any  Patience  for  profit :  but  from  such  a  rascall 
nature  God  deliuer  me.  But  to  requite  you  with  as  good 
as  you  bring,  let  me  tell  you  :  If  I  should  seme  a  man 
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of  great  wealth,  and  hee  haue  a  wenching  humour,  and 
hee  keeping  more  Maideseniants  in  his  house,  then  euer 
meant  to  be  true  Virgins,  &  one  of  these  wilde  cattle, 
that  for  the  price  of  a  red  Petticote  would  venture  the 
lyning  of  her  placket,  should  by  a  mischance  of  her 
Masters  making,  fall  into  a  two-h6eld  Tinpany,  which 
could  by  no  meanes  be  cured,  without  my  consenting  to 
a  wicked  marriage  for  a  little  money  ;  which  I,  by  the 
villanie  of  the  Trull,  which  would  put  the  tricke  vpon 
mee  must  s^me  willingly  to  y^eld  vnto,  for  feare  of  I 
know  not  what,  to  fall  out  I  know  not  why :  and  so  giuing 
a  countenance  of  contentment,  to  the  confusion  of  my 
hearts  comfort,  when  shee  could  be  deliuered  of  this 
mischiefe,  hoping  that  shee  would  meddle  no  more  with 
any  such  matters,  begin  to  make  a  little  more  of  her  then 
shee  was  worthy  :  and  she  thereupon  so  lustie,  that  shee 
cared  not  for  the  Parish,  so  long  as  the  Constable  was 
her  friend,  giue  entertainment  to  whom  shee  lust,  and 
vse  me  as  shee  list,  set  more  homes  then  haires  on  my 
head  :  and  care  not  if  I  were  hanged  for  my  good  will : 
This  rascal  round-about,  without  good  complexion  or 
good  condition  ;  as  ill-fauoured  as  mannered,  and  so 
spoken  as  wicked  :  b^ing  thus  voide  of  grace,  carelesse 
of  all  credit,  and  irremoueable  in  her  resolution  for  the 
wicked  course  of  her  life  ;  this  (I  say)  hellish  peece  of 
flesh  to  dominere  ouer  me.  and  with  the  countenance  of 
her  master,  to  make  a  slaue  of  her  good-man.  who  should 
be  sent  of  errands,  while  she  were  with  her  arrants.  I 
should  fetch  wine  for  their  drinking,  turn  the  spit  to  their 
roast-meate.  or  walke  their  horses,  while  they  were 
sadling  my  Fillie  :  and  yet  all  this  (and  I  say  not  what 
else)  I  must  beare,  as  though  it  were  no  burthen  for  a 
small  reckoning  at  the  weekes  end  for  washing  a  foule 
shirt,  or  setting  of  my  ruffes  right,  or  seething  of  a  calues 
head,  or  making  sauce  to  a  tame  goose,  or  for  a  nod  of 
my  Master,  that  makes  a  noddie  of  his  seruant :  for  sudi 
and  such  like  matters,  to  put  vp  all  matters,  and  swallow 
griefe  so  in  my  throat,  that  it  is  ready  to  choake  me  in 
the  going  downe  :  Is  it  possible  to  doe  all  this,  that  you 
could  be,  I,  and  not  be  Angrie? 

Fern.  Yes,  very  well :  for  profit  is  so  pleasing,  that  it 
puts  out  a  great  many  ill  thoughts  that  would  trouble  a 
man  that  hath  no  wit ;  and  for  honesty,  it  is  a  good  thing 
I  must  confesse :  But  if  a  man  be  not  borne  rich,  and 
keepes  himselfe  so,  hee  shall  gaine  little  by  simplisitie  : 
and  therefore  as  I  said,  where  patience  brings  profit,  I 
say  still,  beare  with  your  forttme.  and  be  not  Angry.  But 
leauing  to  talke  more  of  female  discontentments,  let  mee 
say  this :  That  I  being  a  man  of  sufficiencie  to  supply 
the  Office  of  a  good  place,  borne  of  a  Noble  house,  bred 
vp  in  all  courses  requisite  for  a  Gentleman,  haue  traudled 
diuers  countries,  s^ene  much  of  the  world  by  sea  and 
land :  and  through  want  of  my  fathers  discretion,  not 
left  so  good  a  portion  as  may  maintaine  my  reputation, 


without  some  better  matter  then  mine  owne  estate,  and 
driuen  for  my  better  comfort,  to  put  my  fortune  vnder 
the  £Euiour  of  him,  whom  I  know  not  what  hath  made 
rich  :  and  being  onely  wise  in  the  world,  hath  no  fading 
of  Gods  grace,  but  by  a  thousand  ill  practises,  findes  the 
meane  before  his  desoh  to  look  ouer  a  great  deal  of  more 
ground  then  his  graue :  and  this  Captaine  of  the  Hom«^ 
crue,  who  is  haled  to  hell  with  a  world  of  chaines ;  the 
son  of  a  begger,  &  brother  to  a  villaine,  to  goaeme  oner 
the  honesty  of  my  heart  with  the  commandement  of  eniQ 
seruice  :  or  finding  me  not  for  his  humour,  to  frowne  on 
me  like  an  old  fiying-panne  :  or  to  rate  me  like  a  dogge, 
because  I  will  not  bee  a  DeuiU :  to  bee  employed  in  more 
vilenesse  then  halfe  a  Christian  could  endure  to  beare 
of :  now  I  say,  to  spend  my  time  in  this  misery  onelj 
for  picking  of  a  sallad,  waighting  at  a  trencher,  looking  on 
a  faire  house,  making  curtesie  to  an  old  relique,  hold  the 
bason  to  the  rhewme,  or  hearing  the  musiqueof  a  rotten 
Cough :  and  after  many  yeeres  patience  in  this  purgatory, 
where  all  the  wisedome  I  haue  learned,  were  but  to  cor> 
nipt  the  nature  of  a  good  wit,  either  for  a  trifle  to  be 
frowned  at.  &  by  tricks  to  be  wrought  out :  or  with  a 
liuery  without  a  badge,  to  seeke  my  fortune  in  some 
better  soile,  to  haue  serued  long  for  nothing,  or  forwone 
then  nothing,  when  discontentments  must  be  cancelled, 
and  I  for  feare  of  a  mischiefe,  must  speake  all  honour  of 
dishonour,  and  with  a  merry  goe  sorrie,  sigh  out  my 
dayes  that  are  no  better  blessed :  when  I  shall  see  a 
foole  graced,  and  better  wits  put  downe  :  honestie 
scorned,  and  knauery  in  more  account  then  conmiend- 
able :  and  I  cousening  my  selfe  with  an  imagination  that 
seruice  was  an  heritage,  where  I  found  nothing  but  losie 
of  time  &  repentance :  Haue  I  not  cause,  thinke  you, 
with  all  this,  to  be  Angry  ? 

Fab.  And  yet  I  say  :  I  pray  you  be  not  Angry :  For, 
if  you  had  so  much  of  the  grace  of  God,  as  to  make  yoa 
rather  leaue  the  hope  of  preferment,  then  yeeld  to  an 
ill  imployment,  no  doubt  but  either  your  priuate  life  will 
finde  some  secret  contentment,  or  your  patience  will 
finde  somewhere  aduancement  of  your  virtues :  and 
therefore  rather  be  ioyftdl  of  Gods  blessing,  thf« 
impatient  with  your  fortune:  and  thinke  not  amisae 
that  I  say,  I  pray  you  be  not  Angry.  But  to  requite 
you  ;  Say  that  I  hauing  more  money  in  my  purse  then 
a  wise  man  would  part  with,  but  vpon  the  better  reckon- 
ing, should  be  perswaded  to  play  the  vsurer,  and  so 
with  little  reward  to  make  my  money  multiply,  &  by 
the  cunning  working  of  a  cunny  catching  Knaue,  I 
should  be  brought  (in  hope  of  gaine)  to  take  in  pawne 
for  my  mony,  some  lease  of  a  good  farme,  or  peece  of 
rich  plate :  which  being  not  fetcht  by  the  day  of  pay- 
ment  would  retume  mee  more  then  double  my  money : 
put  my  money  out  of  my  hands,  which  I  haue  £ued  fdll 
hard  to  get  together,  and  I  at  the  day  glad  of  my  forfeit. 
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hoping  to  gaine  more  then  a  good  conscience  would 
away  withall,  finde  my  lease  not  worth  a  point,  by  a 
former  deede  of  gift,  or  such  a  conueiance  as  carrieth 
aU  away  from  my  fingers,  and  leaue  me  (for  all  my 
cunning  in  the  Law.)  to  pleade  repentance  to  my  foUy  : 
or  my  plate  challenged  for  some  peece  of  pilferie.  and  I 
brought  to  trouble  for  I  know  not  what,  and  to  get  out 
I  know  not  how,  till  I  haue  brought  my  stocke  to  a  poore 
state,  where  I  may  s^  the  iust  reward  of  vsury,  when  I 
kx^e  in  my  purse,  and  find  nothing,  Would  not  this 
make  one  Angry  ? 

Fern.  Not  a  whit :  for  knaues  will  bee  knaues,  and 
fooles  must  bee  bitten  ere  they  will  be  wise  :  of  which  if 
you  be  none,  no  doubt  but  there  are  enough  in  the  world. 
And  since  all  the  Anger  in  the  world  will  not  recouer  a 
penny  losse,  let  me  say  to  you,  as  you  say  to  me ;  I 
pray  be  not  Angry.  And  let  me  tell  you,  that  vpon  a 
time  it  vras  my  hap  to  haue  a  friend  (as  I  thought)  whom 
I  loued  dearely ;  and  building  vpon  the  care  of  his  con- 
science, that  for  a  world  of  wealth  he  would  not  play 
the  Jew  with  mee  :  it  fell  out  that  I  hauing  more  then  a 
moneths  minde  to  a  wench  aboue  a  yeare  old,  whose 
worthinesse  euery  way  might  command  a  fiEure  better 
aeruant  then  my  selfe ;  and  yet  it  had  so  fallen  out 
betwixt  vs,  that  our  affections  were  so  settled,  that  I 
thought  (without  death)  there  could  be  no  remoue  :  and 
therefore  fearing  no  fortune,  relying  so  much  vpon  her 
lone,  louing  (as  I  said)  my  imagined  friend  more  then  a 
wise  man  should  do  (for  there  is  a  measure  to  be  kept 
in  all  things)  made  him  acquainted  with  my  secrecie, 
touching  the  intent  to  steale  away  my  Mistris  from  the 
place  where  she  had  no  pleasure  to  be  kept  in,  as  she 
had  b^ne  long  like  a  chicken  in  a  coope :  and  to  the 
performing  of  this  purpose,  hoping  to  haue  vse  of  his 
best  helpe,  deliuer  him  a  ring,  or  a  iewell  of  some  value, 
to  present  vnto  my  loue,  when  I  know  his  meanes  better 
then  mine  owne,  to  haue  accesse  vnto  her  without  sus- 
pition :  and  he  after  a  world  of  protestations  sealed 
with  too  many  oathes,  to  deale  so  faithfully,  carefully, 
and  secretly  for  me  as  my  heart  could  desire,  when  faith 
there  was  none,  nor  care  of  me,  nor  secrecy,  but  in 
keeping  all  from  me,  when  like  a  dissembling  Jew,  he 
Tseth  my  iewell  for  a  meane  to  rob  me  of  my  better 
iewell:  when  he  presented  it  as  from  himselfe,  and 
reoealing  some  matter  of  secrecie  betwixt  vs,  vnpleasing 
to  her,  and  nothing  to  my  profit,  with  inchanting  tearmes 
winnes  her  affection,  and  borroweth  my  money  to  cut 
my  throate,  till  hauing  carried  away  my  mistris,  he 
either  laugh  at  me,  or  write  me  a  letter  of  excuse  to  col- 
logue with  mee :  When  I  thinke  how  with  trusting  a 
Knaoe,  I  haue  played  the  foole,  in  conscience  say,  if 
euer  man  would  fkll  out  with  himselfe,  haue  not  I 
cause  to  be  angry  ? 

Fab.   No :  for  as  you  said  to  me,  Knaues  will  be 
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Knaues ;  and  in  matters  of  loue,  he  that  will  not  be  the 
follower  of  his  owne  cause,  may  hap  to  bee  ouerthrowne 
in  his  owne  suite :  and  to  looke  for  constancy  in  a 
woman,  especially  of  yong  jreares,  when  bribes  and  gifts 
are  able  to  worke  great  matters  in  those  courses,  it  is  a 
meere  folly :  for,  say  that  some  are  (I  know  not  how 
many)  as  constant  as  Penelope,  yet  let  Danae  take  heede 
of  a  golden  shower  in  her  lap :  and  therefore,  I  pray  you 
be  not  angry.  For  let  me  tell  you,  to  be  deceiued  by  a 
friend,  it  is  an  ordinary  matter  ;  to  loose  a  wench,  it  is 
a  thousand  mens  fortune :  and  therefore  since  she  was 
so  fickle  to  trust  to,  think  her  better  lost  then  found : 
and  for  him,  get  your  golden  iewels  &  your  money  from 
him,  and  let  him  walke  with  his  wicked  household- 
stuffe  :  and  let  me  tell  you  of  a  discontentment  of 
minde.  It  was  my  hap  (I  may  say  my  ill  hap)  to  cast 
my  affection  of  late  vpon  a  very  proper  young  man,  of  a 
pure  complection,  neither  effeminate,  nor  course  faced, 
neither  of  lethersellers,  nor  painters  comp)any,  but  a 
good  feature  and  well  coloured :  and  for  his  counten- 
ance, neither  Paules-steeple  height,  nor  with  the  fall  of 
the  tide  ;  but  carried  in  so  good  a  measure,  as  showed  his 
wits  no  more  out  of  order  than  his  members :  for  his 
voyce,  neither  Treble  nor  Base,  but  a  good  meane  :  and 
his  speech  neither  Rhetoricall,  nor  Logical!,  nor  Tra- 
gicall,  nor  [Schjolasticall ;  but  such,  as  neither  too  Uttle, 
nor  too  much,  answering  directly  to  euery  question : 
and  speaking  necessarily  vpon  good  occasion,  won  him 
such  commendation  for  his  discretion,  as  increasing 
much  my  affection,  made  mee  (as  I  thought)  vpon  good 
iudgement,  make  him  a  good  subiect  of  my  content- 
ment :  in  briefe,  I  singled  him  out  of  company,  to  make 
him  my  companion,  tooke  him  into  my  house,  bestowed 
bountifully  vpon  him,  let  him  not  want  any  thing  that 
was  n^edfuU  for  him  :  my  table  to  dine  at,  a  fiure 
chamber  for  his  lodging,  yea  &  sometime  made  him  my 
bedfellow,  furnished  him  with  money,  horse,  apparell, 
bookes,  and  credit  for  whatsoeuer  he  would  demaund  : 
yea,  and  in  mine  absence  trusted  him  with  the  gouem- 
ment  of  my  whole  house  ;  till  my  fauour  bred  in  his 
folly  that,  at  the  first  I  saw  not,  such  a  presumption  of 
his  owne  worthinesse,  as  I  liked  not,  when  controulling 
euen  my  selfe  for  a  trifle,  himselfe  to  bkune  in  the  selfe 
same  nature  for  a  greater  matter,  thinking  all  too  little 
that  was  done  for  him,  and  vrging  more  then  was  m^e 
for  him  :  at  last  not  able  to  suppresse  the  venome  of  his 
pride,  till  his  hart  made  his  head  swell  as  bigge  as  a 
cods-head ;  in  recompense  of  all  my  kindnesse,  playes 
false  with  my  seruant  maide,  steales  away  my  eldest 
daughter,  robs  my  cofers,  troubles  my  conscience, 
crackes  my  credit,  befooles  my  wit,  and  doth  what  hee 
may  to  seeke  the  ruine  of  my  state ;  Is  it  possible  that 
a  man  could  thinke  of  such  a  villaine,  and  not  be 
Angrie? 
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Fern.  Yea  very  well ;  and  I  say  vnto  you  :  I  pray  you 
be  not  Angry :  For,  still  Knaueswill  be  Knanes ;  and  a 
man  had  neede  eate  a  boshdl  of  salt  wHh  a  man,  before 
be  grow  too  fane  to  trust  him :  for  bee  was  a  worldling, 
and  out  of  the  simplidtie  of  your  honesty,  thinking  him 
to  bee  that  he  was  not.  mig^t  leame  him  to  trust  his 
like,  or  any  at  all,  at  least  with  your  house,  your 
daughter,  (if  you  haue  any)  or  your  seiuants,  if  you 
keepe  any :  and  bauing  patience  with  your  lacke  of 


iudgement,  doe  for  your  daughter,  as  you  haue  cause  in 

nature  and  reason,  and  pray  in  charitie  for  hisjonle, 

whateuer  become  of  his  nrkstwe :  and  since  (I  hope) 

you  wiU  take  this  for  no  ill  oouncell,  I  say 

as  I  did,  I  pray  you  be 

non  Angrie. 


FINIS. 


NOTES  AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Page  3,  Note— Epistle  to  the  Reades,  line  5 : 
an  early  occurrence  of  a  now  familiar  proverb. 

P.  4,  coL  I,  L  19,  'hietu:*  here  and  throughout  is  the 
marking  of  the  original  black-letter  types  :  last  line 
'  wily  beguily.'  See  Glossarial  Index  s,v,  on  this  pro- 
verbial phrase  :  col.  a.  1.  14,  '  SkaJU-raggt*  =  a  beggarly 
fellow — sometimes  '  shab-rag : '  L  37,  '  Crosses ' — alluding 
to  the  '  cross '  on  the  reverse  of  contemporary  as  earlier 
coinage.    So  Samuel  Rowlands — 

'  He  did  reply,  faith  noc  a  crone 

To  blesae  me  in  this  case ; 
I  muit  goe  seeke  to  mend  mysdfe 
In  some  more  wholesome  place.' 

Knave  ifCltAt,  liii. 

P.  5,  coL  I,  L  IX.  '  Ordinary'  ■=.  dinner  in  public  as 
in  a  hotel :  L  27,  '  Wood-cock*  =■  silly  fellow :  see  Glos- 


sarial Index  s.v.  for  illustrations  of  this  term,  which 
occurs  in  Marvel  onward. 

P.  6,  col.  I,  1.  18,  */ruwip*'  =  mock  :  1.  39,  * kmaf^ 
img'  =  browsing,  see  Glossarial  Index,  s.v. :  coL  a,  L  9, 
'  compation '  =  companion  :  L  10,  *  kome-grUft ' — see 
Glossarial  Index,  s.v.  .*  L  6  (from  bottom),  *moddy'  = 
noodle,  fool 

P.  7,  coL  1, 1.  3  (from  bottom).  *  wkU-Uatker'—titt. 
Gk>ssarial  Index,  s.v, :  coL  a,  L  24,  ' mitker'  s  nether : 
1.  a6.  'Jiggc '  =  contemptuous  treatment ;  see  Glossarial 
Index,  s,v.  :  1.  29,  '  moes '  s  mows,  makes  wry  faces  at. 

P.  8.  coL  a,  1.  7  (from  bottom),  'cummy  caicking 
Knavt,*  see  Glossarial  Index  s.v,  for  illustrations  of  this. 

P.  9.  col.  a,  1.  ai.  *  Faults  steeple  height'^  Si.  Paul's, 
which  had  a  '  steeple '  or  spire  originally,  not  Wren's 
dome. — G. 
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NOTE. 


This  in  various  ways  historically  and  biographically  important  little 
work  is  among  the  very  rarest  by  Breton.    Only  two  copies  are  known 

•  

j  apparently,  viz.,  in  the  British  Museum  and  at  Bridgewater  House. 

J  The  former — which  was  Jolle/s — is  a  very  fine  exemplar.    From  it, 

by  permission  of  the  Trustees,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  facsimile  auto- 
type of  the  quaint  emblem  title-page.  See  our  Memorial-Introduction. 
Contraction-signs,  as  *meber'  for  'member,'  and  the  like,  have  been 
extended,  and  abounding  capitals  and  italics  somewhat  lessened. — G. 
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TO    THE   RIGHT   HO- 
norable,  the  Lords  of  his 

Maiesties  most  Honorable 
priuie  CounselL 


Right  Honorable,  It  cannot  bee  vnknowne  to  your  wisedomes,  how  perilous  a  thing,  both  to  the  Crowne,  the 
Peeres,  and  the  Nobles ;  yea  and  to  all  the  parts  of  the  common-wealth,  is  the  vngratious,  vngodly,  yea, 
prophane,  and  hellish  humor  of  murmuring :  especially  against  God,  the  king,  or  any  their  ordained  magistrates, 
in  a  Kingdome :  for  the  cure  wherof,  what  care  is  to  be  taken,  your  discreet  considerations  can  determine :  and 
knowing  in  your  honorable  dispositions,  an  assured  hate  vnto  all  such  vnpleasing  and  vnprofitable  spirits,  as  no 
doubt,  but  you  wil  weed  out  frxMn  the  good  heaifos  in  the  ground  of  your  charge ;  and  again,  how  blessed  a 
thing,  the  vnion  of  harts  wil  be  to  your  honorable  Spirits,  whose  continual  care  of  the  preseruation,  both  of  our 
king,  and  his  whole  kingdom,  deaerueth  no  little  honor :  I  haue  presumed  rather  vpon  your  honorable  pardons, 
of  what  may  offend  your  patience,  then  your  liBuiorable  acceptance  of  my  vnworthy  seruice,  to  present  your  Honors 
with  a  little  tract  against  Murmurera  and  murmuring,  in  whidi  if  I  haue  passed  anie  thing  displeasing  to  your 
good  patience,  humblie  craning  pardon,  I  attend  the  sorrow  of  my  Imperfection,  but  if  I  haue  in  any  thing  contented 
the  least  of  your  good  likings,  I  will  kaue  murmurers  to  the  fhiite  of  their  malice,  and  pray  to  God,  so  to  blesse 
your  good  minds,  that  you  may  find  out  such  offenders,  and  giue  them  the  due  of  their  desert ;  and  in  your  selues. 
among  your  selues,  may  be  so  lincked  in  jrour  loues,  that  to  God  and  his  Maiestie,  you  may  euer  Hue  togither 
in  your  seruice,  that  when  wickednes  is  weeded  out,  and  Grace  is  planted  in  the  place,  God  may  be  pleased,  the 
King  best  presenied,  and  the  Common  wealth  best  gouemed  :  So  fearing  with  tediousnes,  to  be  a  trouble  to  your 
good  pcLtience.  beseeching  God  to  blesse  you  al,  with  as  much  happines,  as  murmurers  are  worthy  to  want,  I 
humbly  rest. 

Your  Honors  in  all  HumbUnes, 

NICHOLAS  BRETON. 


Co   tl^e   IBeanet. 


\ET  me  intreat  you  (by  tkt  kindnts  I  hopt 
in  you)  to  bee  pemoaded  that  what  I  haue 
written  in  this  little  Tract,  is  rather  done 
to  reueale  the  follie  of  a  malitious  humor, 
then  to  taxe  any  person  with  the  infection :  The  labour 
is  not  long,  nor  the  sence  obscure  ;  the  substance  whereof, 


leaning  to  the  censure  of  your  discretion,  or  correction  of 
your  good  patience,  with  my  lone  to  your  hind  desert,  I 
rest  as  Ifnde  cause. 


Your  louing  friend 


NicHO.  Breton. 


Against    Murmurers, 

and  Murmuring, 


|H  Murmurer,  what  wouldest  thou  haue  ?  was 
there  euer  any  Kingdome  so  many  years, 
and  so  many  waies  blessed  ?  and  thoa  in  it, 
so  little  worthy  of  thy  comforts,  and  so 
worthy  of  the  oontnuie  :  is  not  thy  Earth  fertill  ?  are  not 
thy  Riuers  sweet  ?  is  not  thy  Aire  temperate  ?  are  not 
thy  Citties  faire,  thy  people  rich,  thy  men  strong,  4hy 
women  fruitfull,  thy  Magistrates  wise  and  thy  King 
gratious?  are  not  thy  Seas  as  a  wall  to  defend  thee 
from  the  assaults  of  thine  enemies  ?  and  hath  not  thy 
peace  bred  such  a  plentie,  as  males  thee  admired  in  the 
whole  world?  hath  thou  not  with  all  this,  the  richest 
iewell  in  the  world?  yea,  and  more  worthy  then  the 
whole  world  ?  which  is  the  heauenly  word  of  God,  to 
direct  thee  in  his  holy  will?  and  wil.not  al  this  suffice 
thee  to  bring  thee  to  the  seruice  of  thy  God  ?  to  acknow- 
ledge his  goodnes,  to  admire  his  greatnes,  and  to 
giue  glory  to  his  Maiestie?  what  shall  I  then  say 
vnto  thee  ?  but  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  :  oh 
what  wouldst  thou  haue  ?  In  the  time  of  blindnes, 
when  the  booke  of  life  was  shut  firom  thy  reading, 
when  thy  learned  preachers,  and  zealous  people 
were  put  vnto  the  fire,  when  dull  warres  did  breed  thy 
penury,  and  thy  forraine  enimies  were  readie  to  inuade 
thee,  when  thy  Gouemour  was  a  Tyrant,  thy  life  a  bond- 
age, and  thy  estate  a  miserie,  thai  how  glad  wouldest 
thou  haue  bin,  to  haue  tasted  the  least  of  the  blessings 
that  now  thou  art  full  of?  and  then  wouldest  thou  haue 
prayed  for  deliuerance  frxMn  thy  sorrowes,  and  ioyed  in 
the  least  hope,  that  might  haue  cheered  thy  heauy  heart : 
and  art  thou  now  so  hard  harted  ?  so  ill  natured,  so  void 
of  sence,  or  so  full  of  ingratitude  ?  that  thou  canst  not 
concdue,  thou  wOt  not  acknowledge,  thou  dost  not  vnder- 
stand,  or  wilt  not  bee  thankfull,  for  this  great  measure  of 
grace  that  God  hath  bestowed  vponthee?  what  then  will 
become  of  thee?  but  let  me  aske  thee,  what  doth  aile 
thee?  is  ease  a  griefe  ?  pleasure  a  paine?  peace  a  Trifle  ? 
plentie  a  Toy?  a  good  King,  a  small  blessing?  a  graue 


Counsaile,  a  meane  comfort,  and  the  word  of  God,  a 
slight  lewdl?  learned  Preachers  and  profound  Lawiers 
little  blessing?  what  shall  I  then  say  vnto  thee?  but 
that  they  are  ill  bestowed  on  thee.  Doest  thou  murmure 
at  Religion  ?  is  it  not  better  to  seme  God,  then  Man  ? 
and  to  beleeue  the  Truth,  then  follow  Error?  to 
worship  God  in  the  Heauens,  then  make  a  kind  of  God 
on  the  Earth,  and  to  begge  pardon  of  thy  God  at 
home  then  to  buy  it  of  a  man  abroad?  dost  thou 
murmure  that  the  Saints  are  not  worshiped?  and  wflt 
thou  forget  to  worship  God  aboue  ?  wilt  thou  murmure 
at  thy  Loyalty  and  leame  the  witch-craft  of  Rebellion  ? 
wilt  thou  forget  thy  vocation,  and  ial  into  the  sin  of 
presumption?  are  these  the  fruites  of  thy  deuotion?  fie 
vpon  thy  follie,  that  hast  no  more  tast  of  discretion  : 
wouldest  thou  rather  hear  the  word?  and  vnderstand  it 
not,  then  vnderstand  it,  and  beleeue  it  ?  or  trust  rather 
to  the  word  of  a  Priest  for  thy  comfort,  then  to  thine  owne 
faith  for  thy  Saluation :  oh  pittifiil  imperfection  1  what 
shall  I  say  vnto  thee  ?  but  onely  pray  for  thee  ;  that  God 
wil  forgiue  thee,  and  open  the  eyes  of  thy  vndorstanding, 
that  by  the  light  of  his  grace,  thou  maist  get  out  of 
thy  darknes,  and  beholding  the  greatnesse  of  his  mcrqr, 
giue  glorie  to  his  holy  Maiestie.  Leaue  therefore  thy 
murmuring,  and  tume  it  to  thanksgiuing,  that  so  great 
a  part  of  the  world,  being  shut  vp  in  the  caue  of  Error, 
thou  walkest  in  the  vnderstanding  path,  of  the  perleo- 
tion  of  all  truth  :  least  if  thou  continue  in  thy  accaried 
nature,  thy  gratious  God,  sedng  thy  vngratlulnes ;  either 
depriue  thee  of  thy  comfort,  or  cast  thee  into  vtter  dark- 
nes :  while  the  BiUs  of  Rowu  shal  breed  too  many  calnes 
in  BritanU:  Again,  dost  thou  murmur  at  peace?  hiit 
thou  a  spirit  of  discord  ?  dost  thou  delight  in  Uood? 
oh  brood  of  Caitu,  looke  on  thy  brother  Abili,  and 
heare  the  curse  on  thy  condition :  doest  thou  walke  in 
quiet?  worke  in  quiet?  eat  in  quiet?  sleep  in  quiet?  is 
thy  wife  in  thy  bosome?  thy  Children  at  thy  Table ?  thy 
seruants  in  thy  busines?  do  thy  friends  come  to  see  thee? 
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thy  neighbours  salute  thee  ?  and  thine  enemies  liue  from 
thee  ?  doth  Musicke  fill  thine  Eares  ?  Beautie  thine  Eyes  ? 
Wisdome  thy  Heart  ?  and  Treasure  thy  mind  ?  and  are 
all  these  benefits  to  be  despised,  and  Uits  peace  not  to 
bee  applauded  ?  God  forbid  :  when  Children  with  Dnmis 
strike  marches  of  mirth,  and  Trumpets  sound  dances  . 
instead  of  deadly  marches,  when  men  may  sing,  women 
dance,  and  children  play,  and  altogether  reioyoe,  and 
giue  praises  vnto  God ;  is  this  peace  to  be  murmured 
at  ?  fie  vppon  such  wicked  spirits,  that  can  bee  possest 
with  such  hellish  humors  :  loaiue  therefore  thy  murmuring 
at  this  great  blessing  of  peace,  and  giue  glory  vnto  God 
for  the  comfort  of  so  great  a  grace,  for  by   it  thou 
possessest  more  then  all  the  world  without  it :  for  though 
by  labour  may  wealth  be  gotten,  and  by  wisedome 
honor,  yet  without  the  blessings  of  peace,  through  the 
malice  of  Ambition  thou  maiest  soone  loose  all  that 
thou  enioyest :  pray  then  for  the  continuance  of  so  great 
a  comfort,  and  murmure  not  at  the  ordinance  of  God,  in 
so  gracious  a  shewing  of  so  glorious  a  mercy  :  shew 
not  the  dogged  nature  of  such   a  deuilish  spirit,  to 
drowne  thy  soule  in  the  delight  of  bloud  :  Thinke  on 
the  miserie  of  duill  warres.  or  what  wanes  soeuer :  sub- 
uersion  of  States,  death  of  Princes,  massacres  of  People, 
teares  of  Widdowes,  cries  of  ChUdren,  Citties  burning. 
Tyrants  killing.  Terror  spoiling,  and  hearts  dispairing ; 
when  thou  shalt  see  before  thy  fiaoe,  thy  wife  dishonoured, 
thy  daughter  deflowred,  thine  infiEuit  slaine,  and  thyselfe 
made  a  slaue  to  villanie,  and  if  it  possible  might  be,  a 
hell  vpon  earth,  where  deuils  like  men,  or   men  like 
deuils,    seeke   the    destruction   of  the   whole    world. 
Murmure  not  then  at  the  io]rfull  blessing  of  peace,  but 
imbrace  it  with  such  thankfulnes,  as  may  continue  thy 
happines,  least  when  thou  wouldest  haue  peace  thou 
canst  not,  because  when  thou  haddest  it,  thou  regardest 
it  not :  Againe,  dost  thou  murmure  at  plentie  ?  pittie  but 
thou  shouldest  want  that  is  necessarie,  who  had  rather 
see  thy  brother  starue  then  to  releeue  him  out  of  thy 
abundance  :  Oh  vngratious  wretch,  so  far  from  the  feeling 
of  Gods  grace,  that  for  a  priuat  gain  wouldst  wish  a 
general  griefe,  like  a  miser  that  pinching  his  belly  to 
spare  his  purse,  wold  see  the  death  of  a  whole  King> 
dome,  to  fill  \'p  one  comer  of  his  cofers  :  or  doest  thou 
murmure  at  the  plentie  of  another,  beholding  thine  own 
penury  ?    Why,  remember  thou  broughtest  nothing  into 
the  world,  nor  shalt  carry  any  thing  with  thee  out  of  it, 
and  what  thou  hast,  is  but  lent  thee,  and  shalbe  taken 
from  thee,  or  thou  from  it :  canst  thou  not  then  content  thy 
selfe  with  thy  portion  ?  and  rather  labour  for  thine  own 
good  then  enuy  at  the  welth  of  another?  or  dost  thou 
murmur  at  the  wealth  of  many,  and  thine  own  pouerty? 
looke  into  thy  self,  and  see  if  there  be  not  more  poorer 
then  richer  then  thy  selfe  ;  and  if  not,  yet,  that  thou  art 
not  alone  to  beare  the  burthen  of  thy  crosse.    But  hadst 


thou  rather  see  a  bare  haruest,  a  naked  tree,  a  thin 
meadow,  and  a  blasted  vineyard  ?  then  thy  bames  fiill 
of  com,  thy  stacks  full  of  hay,  thy  trees  full  of  fruite, 
and  thy  vessels  full  of  wine  ?  canst  thou  so  much  forget 
God.  to  bee  vnthankfiill  for  his  blessings,  and  bee  so 
vnnaturall  to  thine  owne  heart,  as  to  seeke  the  miserie 
of  thine  owne   Soule?    What  dogge  would  shew  so 
diuellish  a  nature  ?    Haddest  thou  rather  gnaw  vpon  a 
crust,  then  haue  a  whole  loafe  ?  sippe  of  a  little  cruse, 
then  drinke  of  a  full  cup  ?  weare  a  peece  of  a  ragge. 
then  a  whole  suite  of  apparrell?  and  a  penny  in  thy 
purse,  rather  then  thy  chest  full  of  gold?  then  art  thou 
either  a  foole,  that  vnderstandest  hot  what  is  good  for 
thee ;  or  a  dogge,  that  despisest  that  is  giuen  thee  ;  or  a 
deuill,  in  not  acknowledgeing  the  goodnes  of  thy  God 
towards  thee :   hadst  thou  rather  see  a  table  without 
meat,  a  stable  without  horses,  a  pasture  Mrithout  Cattell, 
and  a  purse  without  a  pennie  ;  then  good  meate,  £aire 
horses,  fiit  cattle,  and  a  full  purse  ?  oh  monster  of  nature, 
what  dost  thou  then  among  men?  leaue  therefore  thy 
murmuring,  and  let  me  thus  fiure  aduise  thee :  what  thou 
hast,  spend  not  vainly  ;  what  thou  gainest,  get  not 
vilely,  what  thou  wantest,  beare  patiently ;  and  what 
thou  giuest,  giue  frankely,  and  murmure  not  to  part 
with  thy  plenty,  nor  at  the  plentie  of  another  ;  for  plentie 
is  a  blessing  of  God,  which  taken  thankfully,  breeds 
many  comforts,  while  penury  is  a  plague,  either  inflicted 
vpon  sinne,  or  sent  for  a  triall  of  vertue,  where  patience 
possessing    the   soule,  the  bodie  may  be   the  better 
seruant.     Murmur  not  therefore  at    the    blessing   of 
plentie,  either  vpon  thy  selfe,  or  others.    Againe,  dost 
thou  murmur  at  ease  ?  oh  what  madnes  doth  possesse 
thee?  hadst  thou  rather  tire  out  thy  body,  then  giue 
rest  to  thy  mind  ?  and  labor  out  thy  heart,  then  giue 
comfort  to  thy  spirit?  hadst  thou  rather  moum  then 
sing?  cry  then  laugh ?  run  then  walke?  and  be  beaten 
of  thine  enemie,  then  be  kissed  of  thy  friend?  hadst 
thou  rather  watch  two  nights,  then  sleep  one?  worke 
ten  dayes,  then  play  one  ?  and  fast  ten  weekes  then  £are 
wel  one  ?    I  do  not  beleeue  thee,  or  els  beleeue  thee  to 
be  mad.    Hadst  thou  rather  ride  a  hard  trotter,  then 
an  ambler  ?  sit  on  a  Pitchforke  then  a  pillow  ?  lie  on  a 
board  then  a  bed  ?  if  thy  wil  so  much  exceed  thy  wit,  I 
shall  neuer  take  thee  for  a  reasonable  Creature :  and 
therefore  murmure  not  at  ease,  which  to  nature  is  so 
comfortable,  and  to  reason  so  acceptable :  but  doest 
thou  murmur  at  ease  in  others,  and  pain  in  thy  self? 
others  may  haue  the  ease  thou  wantest,  and  thou  the 
ease  they  cannot  haue :  they  must  sit  while  thou  walkest, 
but  perhaps  walke  when  thou  sleepest,  they  may  haue 
health,  and  thou  sicknesse,  yet  thy  oonsdenoe  may  be 
at  better  quiet :   they  may  fare  delicately,  and  thou 
hardly,  yet  thy  stomacke  may  digest  better :  they  may 
possesse  more,  yet  thou  be  better  confuted.    Murmure 
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not  therefore  at  ease,  either  in  thy  selfe,  or  other,  for  it 
is  a  blessing  sooner  lost  then  gotten  ;  and  murmuring  is 
the  worke  of  malice,  which  once  setled  in  the  minde, 
ouerthrowes  more  then  bodle,  when  many  kinds  of 
diseases  robbe  the  heart  of  all  ease.  Again,  dar'st  thou 
murmure  at  thy  king,  that  hee  is  not  in  all  thinges  to  thy 
minde :  Traitor  vnto  God  and  man,  how  canst  thou  excuse 
thy  villany  ?  when  if  thou  canst  consider  his  worth,  and 
confesse  his  worthynesse,  thou  wilt  hate  thine  oiime  soule, 
to  conoeiue  one  discontentiue  thought  of  his  Maiestie, 
or  the  least  thought  of  hurt  to  his  sacred  person  :  but, 
base  wretch  that  thou  art,  to  grudge  at  that  which  thou 
canst  not  iudge  off,  or  to  inioy  that  thou  art  not  worthy 
off :  for,  if  thy  King  were  vnleamed,  it  might  be  a  sor- 
rowe  to  thy  heart ;  if  irreligious,  a  torment  to  thy  soule, 
if  of  base  linage,  it  might  haue  bin  a  wound  to  thyne 
Honor,  if  Tiranously  minded,  a  woe  to  thy  comfort ;  if 
wickedly  inclined,  a  plague  to  thy  patience :  but  of  a 
Royall  Lyne,  from  the  Lojrnes  of  many  Kinges,  and 
from  one  Kingdome  to  another,  or  rather  by  Yniting  of 
Kingdomes  to  make  a  MonarckU  of  peace,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  so  profoundly  read  in  the  rules  of 
best  learning,  and  so  well  Linguist  in  the  most  necessary 
Languages,  as  are  gratious  in  his  person,  and  Maiesticall 
in  his  place  ;  in  Religion,  so  xelous ;  in  disposition,  so 
vertuous  ;  in  merde,  so  gracious ;  as  both  for  his  pre- 
sence and  his  spirit,  is  worthy  to  be  honored,  honorably 
loued.  and  louingly  serued.  How  canst  thou  be  so  vile 
of  disposition,  or  senceles  of  good,  as  to  murmure  at  so 
great  a  blessing,  as  God  hath  giuen  thee  in  his  gouem- 
ment  ?  Doest  thou  murmure  at  his  pleasures,  and  loue 
the  same  thy  selfe?  Doeth  he  hunt  and  delight  in 
Dogges?  better  to  nourish  dogs,  who  shew  but  their 
natures,  and  will  bee  at  their  Masters  Seruice,  then  to 
maintain  those  monsters  of  men,  that  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  men,  will  murmure  at  the  wel£ue  of  their 
Master.  Again,  hadst  thou  a  King  without  a  Queene, 
thou  mightst  fear  trouble  throgh  want  of  Issue,  but  to 
gracious  a  Queene,  and  the  mother  of  so  blessed  Chil- 
dren, so  Princely  a  Progenie,  as  may  glad  the  hearu  of 
the  whole  Kingdome.  Villain  to  thine  oiime  Soule,  that 
wilt  murmure  at  these  Comforts,  and  not  be  thankefuU 
for  these  blessings  ?  Did  he  hunt  thine  heires  from  their 
possessions?  their  heads  from  their  shoulders?  thy 
Preachers  from  their  Churches  ?  or  thy  Cities  from  their 
Liberties  ?  then  hadst  thou  cause  to  grieue,  but  hast  no 
warrant  to  murmure :  but  hee  that  seeketh  thy  safetie, 
continueth  thy  peace,  encreaseth  thy  plentie,  and  main- 
tayneth  thy  pleasure,  is  louing  to  thee,  rdoyceth  in  thy 
loue,  and  desenies  to  be  knied  of  thee.  What  deuill  can 
possesse  thee,  that  such  a  King  cannot  please  thee? 
wouldst  thou  haue  him  goueraed  by  thee,  who  gouemes 
the  whole  Kingdome  besides  thee  ?  thou  art  foolish,  who 
being  a  Subiect,  wouldest  bee  a  King  ;  and  bow  canst 


thou  thinke  to  goueme,  when  thou  hast  not  learned  to 
be  gouemed  ?  Againe,  canst  thou  by  thy  policie  vnite 
Kingdoms,  as  he  hath  don  by  his  person  ?  art  thou  so  wd 
allied  as  to  link  such  loue  in  royall  lines  ?  No,  thou  art 
not ;  and  if  thou  wert,  yet  God  hath  made  thee  a  Sub- 
iect, and  therefore  make  not  thy  selfe  a  rebell,  but  rather 
leame  how  to  obey  his  will,  then  to  murmure  at  his 
gouemment :  be  thankefull  to  God  for  the  much  good  in 
him,  and  murmure  not  at  the  euill  that  thou  mis-con- 
ceiuest  in  him ;  least  God  seeing  thy  vilenesse,  bring 
thy  villany  to  light,  and  with  a  shamefull  death  giue  thee 
the  due  of  thy  desert :  leaue  then  to  murmure  at  him, 
and  be  thankfiill  for  him,  murmure  not  at  his  greatnesse. 
considering  his  goodnesse ;  nor  at  his  ease,  for  thou 
knowest  not  his  care ;  nor  at  his  wealth,  considering  his 
worthinesse  ;  nor  at  his  power,  considering  his  vrisdom : 
but  loue  him,  seme  him,  honour  him,  and  obey  him, 
and  be  thankfiill  to  the  maiesty  of  the  heauens,  that  thou 
mayest  behold  such  a  Maiesty  on  Earth  :  Murmure  not 
at  the  tribute  thou  pajrest  him,  for  all  thou  hast  is  too 
little  for  his  seruice  :  Murmure  not  at  the  Seruice  thou 
dost  him,  for  thou  canst  neuer  do  him  3mough  for  his 
worthines :  Murmure  not  at  thy  want  of  his  bountie, 
least  he  see  more  thy  greedinesse  then  good  wiL  In 
summe,  murmure  not  at  him,  nor  an]rthing  that  may 
dislike  thee  in  him,  least  God  making  him  see  thy 
wickednes,  thy  life  make  answer  for  thy  foUy,  while  con- 
tinumg  in  thy  murmuring  till  thy  death,  it  carry  thee 
headlong  to  the  deuilL  Againe,  dost  thou  murmure  at 
the  Counsel,  either  for  the  power  of  their  authoritie.  the 
honour  of  their  place,  or  the  state  of  their  possessions  ? 
Looke  backe  into  thy  selfe,  and  bee  ashamed  of  thy 
sinne :  Is  not  the  care  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
course  of  lustice,  the  quiet  of  the  State,  and  the  pre- 
aeruation  of  the  whole  Kingdome  vnder  God  and  his 
Maiestie,  in  the  hands  of  those  Magistrats  whose  wis- 
dome  deserueth  honour,  whose  care  deserueth  praise, 
whose  labour  deserueth  wealth,  and  whose  wil  desenieth 
obedience ;  and  canst  thou  (sencelesse  wretch)  fretting 
in  melancholy,  nor  able  to  disceme  the  least  part  of  their 
perfections,  offend  thy  God,  thy  King,  thy  State,  yea, 
thy  selfe,  and  thine  owne  Soule,  ¥rith  the  wicked  humor 
of  Ingratitude  ?  which  growne  out  of  Ignorance,  bred  in 
Enuie,  growes  vp  in  Ambition,  and  shall  die  in  Igno- 
minie :  Fie  vpon  thy  inhumane  Nature,  that,  abiding 
nothing  that  is  good,  doest  ondy  feede  vpon  EuiU : 
who  being  carelesse  of  order  wouldest  haue  no  Law  ; 
dissolute  in  thy  will,  wilt  endure  no  Counsaile  ;  fond  in 
thy  wit,  makest  no  reckoning  of  Wisedome :  and  not 
knowing  the  labour  of  Studie.  wouldest  allow  nothing 
for  the  Studient  Oh  what  a  common  woe  would  be  in 
that  conunonwealth,  where  thou  shouldest  haue  power 
to  appoint  Gouemours?  but  leaue  thy  murmuring  at 
them,  reuerenoe  them  in  their  places,  honor  them  in 
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their  vrisedomes,  loue  them  in  their  vertues,  seme  them 
in  their  worthinesse,  and  obey  them  in  their  commaunds : 
least  finding  thy  condition,  they  take  order  with  thy  dis- 
posttioQ,  when  to  weede  out  such  a  venemous  Serpent, 
is  necessary  for  the  preseniing  of  better  spiriu :  for 
Murmurers  are  lilce  to  Mutiners,  where  one  cursed 
villaine  may  be  the  mine  of  a  whole  Camp  ;  for  which, 
if  there  were  not  Martiall  Lawe,  there  were  no  life  for 
the  Souldior,  nor  honour  in  Armes.  Againe,  doest  thou 
murmure  at  the  Lavryer?  oh  witlesse  creature,  how 
wouldest  thou  keepe  thy  Landes,  Goods,  or  Houses? 
if  there  were  no  Law  to  maintaine  thy  right?  How 
wouldest  thou  haue  thy  wrongs  redressed,  if  there  were 
no  power  of  lustice  ?  How  should  the  King  goueme, 
and  the  Subiect  bee  gouemed,  but  by  the  course  of 
Lawe  ?  And  are  not  the  ludges.  Counsellors,  and  true 
Administers  of  the  Law.  rather  to  bee  honoured  for  their 
learning,  and  rewarded  for  their  labours,  then  to  bee 
murmured  at  for  their  seruice :  But  Hue  thou  within  the 
limits  of  the  Law,  and  thou  wilt  not  murmure  at  their 
Lawes :  For  who  hateth  the  ludge  but  the  Theefe.  the 
Traytor,  the  Cosener,  or  the  Consumer?  and  therefore 
murmure  at  thy  selfe,  and  leatie  murmuring  at  Lawyers. 
Againe,  doest  thou  murmure  at  the  word  of  God  ?  oh, 
child  of  the  diuell  ?  is  it  not  the  key  of  Grace,  that 
openeth  the  gate  of  heauen  ?  and  the  lamp  of  Loue 
that  giues  light  vnto  the  way  of  life  ?  Is  it  not  the  com- 
fort of  the  heart  ?  and  the  food  of  the  Soule  ?  and  being 
a  leweU  of  such  price,  as  all  the  world  cannot  purchase : 
a  Treasure  of  that  worth,  that  all  the  world  cannot 
value  :  a  ioy  of  that  Nature,  that  dooth  rauish  the  soules 
of  the  Elect :  What  shall  I  say  to  thee  ?  But  thou  art 
a  Deuill  incarnate,  that  so  fiure  from  the  Spirit  of  Grace, 
canst  bee  vngratefull  for  so  gracious  a  blessing,  or  mur- 
mure at  so  glorious  a  gift  of  MercU:  for  to  scorae  the 
tidings  of  Saluation,  is  to  hasten  the  way  vnto  Damna- 
tion? Note,  what  it  is  to  murmure,  and  the  estate  of 
Murmurers.  Coran^  Datkan,  and  AHram,  murmured 
at  Mosa  :  what  became  of  them  ?  The  earth  swallowed 
them.  Pharaoh  murmured  at  the  Israelites  :  What  was 
his  reward  ?  Drowned  with  all  his  hoast  in  the  red  Sea. 
losephs  brethren  murmured  at  him :  what  became  of  them  ? 
They  became  all  his  Seniants.  Saule  murmured  at 
Dauids  tenne  thousands :  What  was  his  end  ?  Hee 
killed  himselfe.  ludas  murmured  at  the  Boxe  of  Oyle, 
that  was  poured  on  Christs  head  :  What  was  his  reward? 
Hee  hanged  himselfe.  Take  heed  therefore,  murmure 
not  at  the  Word,  nor  at  the  will  of  God,  least  thy  reward 
bee  with  the  reprobate :  For  if  thou  murmure  at  God, 
the  Deuill  will  meete  with  thee :  if  thou  scorae  the  Word 
of  God,  wickednesse  will  follow  thee ;  if  thou  murmure 
at  the  grace  of  God,  Hell  will  gape  to  reoeiue  thee, 
Leaue  therefore  thy  murmuring  at  God  his  Word, 
his  Grace,  or  his  Will,  least  with  Lucifer,  thou  bee 


throwne  out  of  Heauen,  with  Caitu  bee  accuned,  or 
with  Esau  loose  thy  blessings  on  the  Earth ;  and  lemie 
¥dth  Abill  to  seme  God,  with  Abraham  to  beleeae  Id 
God,  with  Dauid  to  loue  God,  with  M  to  feare  God, 
with  Maysa  to  honour  God,  and  with  Christ  to  obej 
God  ;  and  then  shall  the  Deuill  haue  no  power  to  make 
thee  murmure  at  God.  But  let  me  come  to  particalm. 
Doest  thou  murmure  at  this  man,  or  that  man,  for 
this  cause,  or  that  cause?  Oh  vnhappie  wretch,  ham 
doest  thou  trouble  thy  sdfe?  Call  thy  wiu  a  little 
better  together,  and  weigh  thy  thoughts  in  a  coca 
BaUance:  If  thou  bee  wiser  then  another,  that  ii 
preferred  before  thee,  it  may  bee  hee  is  more  Honour- 
able :  If  thou  bee  more  Noble,  hee  may  bee  more  wiae : 
If  thou  more  learned,  hee  more  valiant :  If  thou  more 
valiant,  hee  more  wealthie :  If  thou  more  wealthy,  hee 
more  honest :  If  thou  hast  a  good  Cue,  hee  may  bane 
a  better  body ;  if  thou  a  good  body,  he  a  better  £ue : 
if  thou  a  good  fSace  and  body,  he  a  better  wit ;  if  tboa  a 
better  wit,  he  a  better  heart ;  if  thou  an  honest  beait, 
yet  hee  a  more  gracious  Soule  :  and  therefore,  if  ""^^r*^ 
be  aduaunoed,  and  thou  displaced,  haue  patience,  and 
murmure  not ;  for,  what  knowest  thou  whether  God 
will  blesse  his  humilitie,  and  correct  thy  pride,  or  make 
him  swell  till  hee  burst,  and  make  a  triaU  of  thy  kme  in 
the  tmth  of  thy  patience.  But  let  me  see  whh  thy 
murmuring  what  manner  of  man  hee  should  bee,  whom 
thou  wouldest  haue  moulded  to  thy  minde;  if  thou 
be  tall  of  stature,  then  lesse  then  thou  are  dwarfet ;  If 
low  of  stature,  then  tall  men  are  Gyants  ;  if  of  a  meaae 
stature,  then  that  is  the  best  proportion :  So  that 
except  all  be  as  thou  art.  thou  wilt  find  fiuilt  vrith  God 
in  his  Creation,  or  Nature  in  her  Generation,  or  (throqgh 
lacke  of  wit)  with  fortune  in  her  Indiscretioo,  in  prefcr- 
ring  such  before  thee,  as  thou  fondly  fhinkwt  sfaonhl 
come  behind  thee :  when,  if  thou  haddest  thine  owne 
eyes,  thou  shouldest  see  in  the  glasse  of  Tkuth  so  many 
imperfections  in  thyselfe,  as  in  the  conceit  of  vnworthS- 
ness,  might  make  thee  rather  come  behind  many,  then 
goe  before  any,  and  rather  griue  at  thy  seUe,  then 
murmure  at  another :  art  thou  finical  and  fimtasticall? 
and  wouldst  haue  a  man  to  thine  owne  mind?  what 
manner  of  man  shall  he  be?  shaped  like  a  picture? 
countenanced  like  a  Bride?  and  talke  like  a  Flayer?  oh 
fine  foole  how  thou  wouldest  haue  the  signe  of  a  man 
stand  for  a  man  ?  and  if  thou  be  such  a  one,  wonldest 
thou  haue  all  like  thyselfe  ?  akis,  the  worid  b  so  foil  of 
fooles  alreadie,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  more  of 
them :  and  therefore  leaue  thy  murmuring,  and  fid  to 
some  better  reckoning,  least  thy  account  come  to  worse 
then  nothing,  and  while  thou  art  wise  in  thine  own 
conceit,  there  may  be  more  hope  of  a  foole  then  of  thee  : 
doest  thou  murmure  to  see  a  Traueller  aduanoed  for  his 
vertue,  while  thou  art  forgotten  for  thy  seruice?  perhaps 
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his  knowledge  is  more  worth  then  thy  toile,  and  he  hath 
taken  paines,  while  thou  hast  lined  at  ease :  art  thou 
aTrauailer,  andmurmurestatthehomeseruant?  perhaps 
hee  hath  gotten  more  wealth  at  home,  then  thoa  abroad, 
and  taken  paines  at  home,  while  thon  hast  had  pleasure 
abroad,  and  what  knowest  thou,  whether  the  wisedome 
of  State,  or  rather  the  will  of  God,  thinke  it  necewarie, 
to  make  a  Tryall  of  thy  condition,  ere  they  rewarde  thy 
deserts :  for  aduanoement  may  bee  a  hurt  to  Ambition, 
while  humiUtie  begins  her  heauen  in  this  world.  Mur- 
mure  not  therefore  at  the  good  of  another,  nor  grieue  at 
the  nature  of  thine  own  Crosse :  for,  when  patience  doth 
kindly  carry  it,  it  is  the  best  badge  of  a  Christian ;  and 
doest  thou  murmure  to  see  one  of  base  Linage  come  to 
honour,  while  thou  liuest  in  disgrace?  Take  heed  that 
hee  bee  not  the  first,  and  thou  the  last  of  a  Noble 
House,  and  rather  leame  to  thiiue  by  his  vertue,  then 
continue  thy  decay  by  thine  owne  folly.  In  summe, 
leaue  thy  murmuring  at  the  will  of  God,  or  the  wel&re 
of  any  man,  or  at  thine  owne  woe ;  for  God  hath  his 
woorldng  in  all  things,  and  if  thou  wflt  be  one  of  his 
children,  thou  must  loufaigly  allow  of  what  hee  doth. 
But  now,  as  to  men,  let  me  a  little  speake  to  women. 
Doest  thou  being  &ire,  inurmure  at  the  preferment  of  a 
foule  one,  and  in  thy  rage  call  her  foule  dowde?  Alas, 
thinke  Fortune  hath  neede  to  doe  somewhat  for  her, 
when  Nature  is  so  little  her  firiend.  Againe,  it  may  be 
her  inward  vertue  might  be  of  more  worth  then  thy 
forced  Beautie.  Art  thou  a  foule  one?  and  murmurest 
at  the  aduancementof  a  &ire  creature  ?  and  in  distemper 
of  thy  braine,  call  her  Picture  ?  Fie  vpon  thee,  so  dialt 
thou  be  no  mans  meate,  foule  without  and  within :  for 
the  euill  mind  is  more  foule,  then  the  blackest  fooe ;  and 
if  shee  bee  vertuous  ¥rith  her  beauty,  is  shee  not  then 
worthie  of  Honour?  Againe;  dost  thou  murmure  at 
the  wealth  of  another,  while  thou  art  in  pouertie?  why, 
it  may  bee  thou  knowest  not  how  she  gets  it,  and  perhaps, 
thy  selfe  wouldest  not  so  haue  it :  doest  thou  murmure 
that  she  is  more  sued  to  by  Loners?  why,  it  may  be  she 
is  loued  for  change,  and  thon  for  choise :  doest  thou 
murmure  at  her  that  hath  more  children  then  thou? 
perhaps  thou  deseniest  them  not,  or  it  may  be  God  doth 
not  blesse  thee  to  thy  desire.  Rather  pray  therefore 
then  murmure,  least  a  worst  plague  be&ll  thee :  doest 
thou  murmure  to  see  a  wicked  wench  put  thee  down  in 
preferment?  what  doest  thou  know  whether  she  hane 
her  heauen  in  this  world,  whidi  thou  seekest  not,  or 
begin  her  hell,  ere  she  come  at  it  ?  againe,  it  may  be, 
her  repentance  may  be  gratious,  when  thy  pride  maybe 
odious :  And  therefore  be  she  fair  or  foule,  wise,  or 
fond,  wealthie  or  poore ;  godly  or  wicked,  Murmure  not 
at  any  whatsoeuer  she  bee,  in  what  state  soeuer  thou  thy 
selfe  be :  least,  in  flatting  at  others  fortune,  then 
consume  thy  selfe  with  foliie,  while  he  that  hateth  the 
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grudging  heart,  plague  home  the  Spirite  of  mallioe.  But 
leauing  women  as  the  weaker  vessels,  let  mee  come  againe 
to  men,  that  should  haue  the  stronger  spirits,  to  ¥rith- 
stand  the  power  of  Impatience.  Note,  I  say,  first  of 
murmuring,  how  many  inconueniences  doe  grow  to  the 
Murmurer  himselfe,  and  then,  to  other,  by  his  meanes  ; 
and  againe,  how  great  are  the  comforts  of  the  contrary : 
Murmuring  troubleth  the  minde,  disquiets  the  heart, 
distempereth  the  bodie,  and  sometime  breedes  the 
consumption  of  the  purse ;  it  forgetteth  reason,  abuseth 
nature,  sheweth  disloialty,  displeaseth  a  friend,  and 
doth  purchase  an  enemie :  it  carrieth  wit  from  reason. 
Reason  from  Grace,  and  Nature  from  her  selfe;  yea 
and  sometime,  man,  euen  from  God  to  the  Deuill :  while 
patience  enduring  those  perplexities,  that  put  reason  to 
his  best  power  ;  nature  is  not  distempered,  reason  not 
abused,  grace  is  embraced,  and  God  is  truly  honoured, 
the  league  of  amitie  is  continued,  the  law  of  nature  is 
not  broken ;  Truth  is  gratious,  and  the  soule  is  blessed, 
where  the  body  is  not  distempered,  nor  the  mind 
disturbed,  the  creature  is  most  able  to  giue  glory  to  his 
Creator:  Note  then  the  differences  of  these  two 
natures:  Murmuring  a  horrible  vice,  and  patience 
a  heauenly  vertue :  doe  but  think  on  the  fruit  of  mm> 
muring,  and  the  condition  and  end  of  murmurers,  rages, 
frettings,  wars,  death,  pouertie,  sicknes,  and  sorrow, 
while  the  child  is  sicke  of  the  fruher,  the  wife  of  the 
husbcmd,  the  brother  of  the  sister,  and  one  friend  of 
another  ;  what  massacre,  or  nuuther  hath  there  growne, 
but  through  the  inuention  of  mtumuring,  and  the 
malice  of  murmurers?  looke  a  little,  if  thou  bee  a 
murmurer,  of  what  kind  thou  art,  and  who  thou  art, 
and  so  note  the  condition  of  thy  nature,  or  nature  of 
thy  condition.  If  thou  be  a  man,  and  murmurest 
against  God,  thou  art  a  DeuiU,  if  thou  bee  a  Subiect, 
and  murmure  against  thy  King,  thou  art  a  Rebell ;  if 
thou  bee  a  Sonne  and  murmure  against  thy  frither, 
thou  shewest  a  bastards  nature:  If  thou  murmure 
against  thy  Brother,  an  vnkind  nature ;  if  against  thy 
firiend,  an  vnthanldull  nature ;  if  against  an  honest  man, 
an  vnhonest  nature ;  if  against  a  foole,  an  vnwisa 
nature ;  if  against  a  Christian,  a  hethenish  nature  ; 
if  against  a  man,  a  dogged  nature.  Thus  thou  seest 
by  murmuring  what  thou  shalt  bee  esteemed  of  God  and 
man,  yea,  and  in  thine  owne  conscience,  of  thy  selfe, 
either  a  Foole,  a  Knaue,  a  Heathen,  a  Bastard,  a 
Traytor,  a  Dogge,  or  a  Deuill :  and  doest  then  then  see 
the  villanous  nature  and  condition  of  this  qualitie,  and 
wilt  not  kaue  it?  take  heed  least  if  thou  continue  in  It, 
that  God  who  wil  hate  thee  for  it,  do  not  send  thee 
to  the  deuill  with  it,  who  was  the  first  Author  and  Is 
the  continual  nourisher  of  it  Againe  thinke  with 
thy  selfe,  when  another  man  shall  find  thee  In  thy 
murmuring,  either  by  thy  disoontentiue  coantenanos, 
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or  solitarie  delight,  sequestring  thy  selfe  firom  men, 
to  oonuerse  with  the  Aire,  how  great  will  be  thy  shame 
to  heare  the  skoffings,  that  will  fall  vpon  thy  follie? 
Some  will  say  thou  art  mad,  other,  thoa  art  foolish, 
another,  thou  art  dogged,  but  noe  roan,  that  thou  art 
either  wise,  kind,  or  vrell  in  thy  wits :  Againe,  when 
thou  hast  reuealed  thy  folly  to  the  world,  and  fretted 
thy  selfe  to  the  heart,  with  the  humor  of  an  eoili  spirit, 
and  yet  art  nener  the  better  any  way,  but  manie  way 
a  greate  deale  the  worse,  what  canst  Uiou  thinke  of  thy 
selfe?  but  fret  that  thou  didest  fret?  blush  at  thy  shame? 
grieue  at  thy  follie,  and  murmure  at  thy  sel£e,  that  thou 
didst  murmure  at  thy  selfe  or  any  other,  while  repentance 
which  bringeth  sorrow,  is  the  b^  fruit  of  such  a  frensie : 
Againe,  when  thou  shalt  see  the  patience  of  another 
blessed,  and  thy  murmuring  accursed,  and  others 
patience  enriched,  and  thy  impatience  imponerished, 
anothers  patience  aduanced,  and  thy  murmuring  dis- 
graced, what  canst  thou  thinke  of  it :  But  a  Canker  eating 
into  thy  Soule  worse  then  any  Fistula  in  thy  fleshe  :  pniy 
then  to  the  heauenly  Surgeon  for  aplaster  of  patience,  with 
the  oyle  of  true  repentance  to  cure  thee  of  this  disease, 
which  in  the  worlde,  at  least,  by  all  the  Arte  of  the 
Worlde  is  Incurable :  wilt  thou  see  a  murmurer  trudy 
discribed?  that  thou  maiest  the  better  hate  to  bee  his 
image :  Behold  his  Eyes,  like  a  hogge,  euer  bent  downe- 
wards  as  if  he  were  looking  into  Hell :  his  cheekes  like 
an  Anathomie,  where  the  fleshe  from  the  bones  doth 
fid],  with  fretting ;  his  browes  euer  wrinckled  withfrownes, 
to  shew  the  distemper  of  his  vnquiet  Biaine  ;  his  hppes 
euer  puld  inward,  as  if  Enuic  would  speake,  and  dnrst 
not ;  his  Tongue,  like  the  sting  of  a  Serpent,  which 
vttereth  nothing  but  poison,  his  voice,  like  the  hissing 
of  an  Adder,  which  maketh  musique  but  for  bell ;  his 
nedce  like  a  weake  piller,  whereon  his  head  stands 
tottering,  and  readie  to  &11;  his  breast  like  an 
impostume,  that  is  ready  to  burst  with  corruption ;  and 
his  heart,  the  Anuile  wheron  the  deuiU  frames  his 
fireworke;  his  body  a  Trunk  where  Sinne  hath  layed 
vp  her  store ;  his  handes  like  dawes,  that  catch  at  the 
world !  and  his  feete  like  winges,  that  make  hast  vnto 
hell:  Now,  doest  thou  behold  this  ougly  sight?  and 
doest  not  feare  to  bee  such  a  monster?  what  shall  I 
then  say  vnto  thee,  but  if  God  haue  given  thee  ouer  to 
a  reprobate  sence,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  had  with 
thee,  nor  hope  of  recouery  to  bee  had  of  thee ;  but, 
hoping  a  little  better  in  thee,  let  me  goe  a  little  further 
with  thee.  The  worde  of  God  saith  BtoH  pacifici, 
Uessed  are  the  peace  makers :  thinke  then  it  is  a  worke 
of  the  Deuill  to  sow  sedition,  and  being  at  war  with 
thy  sdfe,  how  canst  thou  be  at  peace  with  the  world, 
except  it  bee  the  good  warre  betwixt  the  spiriie  and 
the  flesh,  where  the  peace  of  conscience  ouercomes  the 
trouble  of  conceit ;  by  patience  is  the  Soule  possest. 


which  is  more  worth  then  the  whole  world,  and  by 
munnuring  is  the  soule  lost,  which  gon,  what  is  the 
gaine  of  the  world?  Is  it  not  strange  that  all  the  parts 
and  the  members  of  the  bodie,  can  so  weD  agree 
togither,  and  one  doe  seruice  to  another,  and  men,  the 
parts  and  members  of  a  common-wealth,  should  be  so 
at  variance  among  themsdues  ?  In  the  body  of  man, 
if  the  head  ake,  the  heart  is  not  well,  if  the  Eye  be  hurt, 
the  head  is  distempered,  the  heart  is  diseased,  and  all 
the  body  is  the  worse,  if  the  finger  bee  hurt,  the  head 
will  sedce  to  hdpe  it,  the  heart  hath  a  fisdling  of  it,  the 
Eye  wil  pittie  it,  and  the  feete  will  goe  for  ease  for  it ; 
if  the  foote  bee  hurt,  the  Head,  Heart  and  Hands 
will  seeke  for  cure  of  it,  while  the  Eye  will  be  carefuB 
to  look  to  the  dressing  of  it ;  If  the  body  bee  diseased, 
the  head  with  all  the  members  will  labour  for  the 
hdpe  of  it,  that  all  parts  bdng  in  their  perfect  state, 
the  mind  or  Soule  may  be  at  rest :  and  if  in  this  prioate 
body  of  man,  all  things  bee  brought  vnto  this  good 
order,  mhax  shame  is  it  for  a  common-wealth,  that  men 
should  bee  so  out  of  order?  and  while  all  parts  of 
the  bodie  are  at  the  seruice  of  the  head,  to  the  great 
peace  of  the  heart,  why  should  not  all  Subiects  ioyne 
togither  in  vnity  of  seruice  to  their  King,  to  the  greate 
and  blessed  peace  of  the  whole  Kingdrane?  God 
made  all  the  parts  of  the  bodie  for  the  Soule,  and 
with  the  Soule  to  seme  him,  and  all  the  Subiects  in  a 
Kingdome  to  seme  their  King,  and  with  thefar  King 
to  serue  hinL  If  the  head  of  the  bodie  ake,  will  not  the 
heart  bee  greatly  greened?  and  euerie  part  feele his  part 
of  the  paine  of  it  ?  and  shall  a  King  in  his  will  bee 
displeased,  and  the  hearte  of  his  Kingdome,  the  heartes 
of  his  Subiects,  not  haue  a  feding  of  it  ?  Canne  the  Eye 
of  the  bodie  be  hurt,  or  greened,  and  neither  the  bead, 
heart,  nor  any  other  member  bee  touched  with  the 
paine  of  it?  No  more  can  the  CounseU,  the  Eye  of  the 
common  wealth  bee  disturbed ;  but  the  King  will  find 
it,  and  the  Common-wealth  will  fede  it ;  can  the  hand, 
the  Artificer,  bee  hurt?  but  the  common-wealth  will 
find  the  lacke  of  it,  the  Eye  with  pittie  wil  bdxdd 
it,  and  the  head  with  the  eye,  the  King  with  the 
Counsdl  take  care  for  the  hdp  of  it?  Can  the  labourer, 
the  foote  bee  wounded  ?  but  the  body  of  the  State  will 
feele  it,  the  head  be  careliill,  the  eye  searchfuU,  and  the 
hand  bee  painfull  in  the  cure  of  it?  and  can  the  common- 
wealth the  body  bee  diseased?  but  the  Khig,  his 
Counsel!,  and  euerie  true  Subiect,  will  put  to  his  hand 
for  the  hdpe  of  it?  how  then  growes  this  murmur- 
ing at  the  will  of  God  in  men?  while  there  is  such 
an  agreement  of  the  parts  in  man,  but  only  by  the 
worke  of  the  deuill  in  man,  to  bring  him  €rom  God 
and  the  worlde,  to  woike  against  himsdfe,  his  seruice 
in  the  world,  and  as  hee  taught  it  first  our  parents, 
to  bring -them  out  of  paradise,  so  he  wil  -as  many  as  he 
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can  of  their  posterity,  to  lead  them  into  Hell :  But  let 
mee  tell  thee,  it  is  better  that  a  few  murmurers  perish 
with  their  murmuring,  then  a  whole  kingdome  perish 
with  their  mallioe :  In  the  holy  word  I  find  written ; 
If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pull  it  out ;  if  thy  hand  offend 
thee,  cut  it  off :  better  to  enter  into  heauen  with  one 
hand,  or  one  eye,  then  with  both  into  helL  But  all 
this  while,  there  is  nothing  spoken  of  the  head,  that 
must  still  bee  kept  on  :  so  if  a  great  man,  or  a  meane 
man  do  offend,  cut  him  off,  or  cut  him  short«  that  he 
may  do  no  hurt ;  for  better  a  member  perish,  then  the 
head  or  the  hart  should  ake,  then  either  the  King,  or 
the  commonwealth  should  bee  diseased :  but  for  the 
King  hovrsoeuer  hee  bee  disposed,  hee  must  not  bee 
disturbed :  for  it  is  written,  T<mck  mot  mint  annoinUdt 
and  d0  my  Prophets  mo  harwu  .*  againe,  transgression  is 
as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  what  greater  transgression, 
then  Rebellion?  which  chiefly  hath  her  breeding  in 
murmuring.  If  thou  hast  a  cruell  and  wicked  King, 
take  him  for  a  punishment,  andgpray  for  his  amendment ; 
but  murmure  not  at  his  power :  but  if  thou  hast  a  good 
King,  take  him  as  a  blessing ;  and  hauing  a  good 
King,  be  thankful  to  God  for  him,  and  for  his  prosperity, 
seme  him,  loue  him,  and  obey  him,  and  hate  thy  sdife 
to  haue  a  thought  of  murmuring  against  him,  or  any 
thing  commanded  by  him :  looke  a  little  more  into  thy 
glasse  of  murmuring,  and  see  (if  at  last  thou  hast  the 
least  sparke  of  Gods  grace)  what  thou  beholdcst :  God 
in  the  heauens  frowning  vpon  thee,  his  angels  dther 
mourning  for  thee,  or  rouiie  to  plague  thee,  his 
seruants  on  the  Earth  hating  thee,  and  the  deuill  with 
his  angells  readie  to  distroy  thee ;  thy  Soule  made  a 
Receptacle  of  sinne,  thy  mind  made  a  torment  to  thy 
Souk,  thy  heart  made  a  greefe  to  thy  bodie,  and  euerie 
part  of  thy  bodie  out  of  temper :  while  being  driuen  out 
of  the  ground  of  all  goodnesse,  Thou  sbalt  be  left  in 
the  mase  of  al  wickednesse,  where,  loosing  the  hope  of 
all  comfort,  thou  shalt  Hue  in  the  heU  of  all  miserie  ; 
yet,  a  little  look  further  into  thy  selfe,  and  into  the 
vilenesse  of  thy  nature,  if  it  be  touched  with  that  in- 
fection :  If  the  weather  please  thee  not,  thou  wilt 
murmure  at  the  heauens :  if  the  world  goe  not  with 
thee,  thou  wilt  murmure  at  the  worlde ;  if  thy  friend 
rebuke  thee,  thou  wilt  murmure  at  his  care  of  thee :  If 
thine  enemy  oueroome  thee,  thou  wilt  murmure  at  his 
fortune  ;  If  thy  Father  bee  aged,  thou  wilt  murmure  at 
his  life ;  If  thy  brother  be  thine  elder,  thou  wilt  mur- 
mure at  his  Inheritance ;  If  thy  neighbour  grow  rich, 
thou  wilt  murmure  at  bis  prosperitie ;  If  a  Stranger  bee 
fauored,  thou  wilt  murmure  at  his  grace ;  if  a  Begger 
be  releeued,  thou  wilt  murmure  at  his  Almes ;  and  if 
a  godly  man  bee  beloued,  thou  wilt  murmuxe  at  Gods 
blessing ;  If  thou  bee  a  woman,  or  a  womanish  man, 
then  how  many  things  will  troi^le  thee?  thou  wik 


murmure  at  fashions,  coulors,  toies,  tricks,  words, 
gestures,  and  a  worid  of  idle  fancies,  when  alwaies  the 
other  is  the  best,  and  nothing  pleaseth  but  variety  : 
hee,  or  shee  hath  the  best  face,  the  best  eye,  the  best 
hand,  the  best  legge,  the  best  body,  or  the  best  foote, 
speakes  best,  hath  the  best  countenance,  sings  best, 
dbuioes  best,  rides  best,  feeds  fineliest,  goes  gaiest,  hath 
apparrell  the  best  made,  and  weares  it  best,  and  thus 
all  is  best  wlier  there  is  none  good,  while,  that,  which 
should  be  best,  semes  God  best,  is  not  spoken  of :  for 
indeed,  who  serueth  God  best,  will  not  let  his  spirit  be 
led  away  with  these  idle  humors  :  dost  thou  then  see 
the  follie  of  this  murmtning,  and  the  hurt  of  so  great  a 
pojrson  ?  sedce  the  cure  of  it  by  prayer,  and  keep  it  from 
thee  by  patience ;  least  if  it  once  get  hold  of  thy 
heart,  it  breeds  a  cureles  wound  in  thy  Soule.  If  thou 
be  a  king,  keepe  thy  feare ;  If  a  Courtier,  know  thy 
place  ;  if  a  Scholler  plie  thy  booke ;  if  a  Souldier,  look 
to  thine  honor ;  if  a  marchant,  take  thy  fortune ;  if  a 
frmner  follow  thy  plough ;  if  a  beggar,  faX  to  prayer ; 
but  murmur  not,  oh  King,  if  thou  be  not  an 
Emperor ;  nor  courtier  if  thou  haue  not  grace ;  nor 
Scholler  if  thou  want  preferment ;  nor  Souldier  if  thou 
loose  thy  day ;  nor  Marchant,  if  thou  loose  goods ; 
nor  former,  if  thou  lose  thy  labor  ;  nor  beggar  if  thou 
get  bare  alms :  but  murmuring  at  Gods  vol ;  take  heeda 
that  thou  loose  not  thine  owne  soule,  more  preckms  to 
thee,  then  the  whole  world :  Is  it  not  strange  to  set 
the  insensible  Creatures,  what  a  concord  there  is,  and 
among  the  Creatures  of  best  sence.  so  great  a  disagre»> 
ment :  In  musique  the  Treble  is  the  highest,  and  the 
base  the  lowest ;  the  Tenor  and  Counter-Tenor  be< 
tween  them :  yet  though  euery  one  hath  his  place, 
when  they  are  in  their  full  concord,  they  make  the 
sweetest  harmony :  so  in  a  Kingdome :  a  King  is  the 
highest,  and  the  labourer  the  lowest :  (I  leaue  out  the 
Beggar  as  an  vnnecessary  member,  but  only  for  the 
exercise  of  Charity)  but,  twixt  the  King  and  the 
labourer,  there  are  Coimsailers,  Preachers,  Lawyers, 
Souldiars,  Marchants,  and  Artificers,  and  when  all 
these  togither  in  due  allegeance  to  their  King,  doe  true 
seruice  vnto  God,  how  excellant  a  musique  is  the  sound 
of  peace  in  such  a  kingdom :  If  the  strings  be  out  of 
tune,  the  musique  will  be  harsh,  and  if  the  people  bee 
out  of  order,  the  State  cannot  be  in  peace :  Thinke 
then  if  among  these  insensible  Creatures  be  such  an 
▼nity  as  is  most  pleasing,  why  should  not  among  men 
bee  so*great  an  vnion?  that  may  bee  as  well  pleasing 
as  profiuble  ?  wee  canne  bee  contented  with  the 
gold  of  imdia,  the  Sugar  of  Barhary,  the  oyle  of 
Camdit,  the  Spices  of  Spaime»  the  wine  of  Pramui 
and  so.  of  other  things,  of  other  Countries  to  mingle 
with  our  owne,  to  make  a  medicine  for  the  conv: 
fort  or  preseruatiue  of  our  bodies,  and   can  we  not 
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vnite  vnto  our  sdues  a  people  so  like  our  adues  and  so 
neer  vnto  our  sdues,  as  might  be  to  vs  as  our  selues  ; 
if  vre  would  looke  with  the  eye  of  Charity,  what  blessing 
doth  grow  of  loue :  nothing  did  part  our  land,  but  a 
little  water,  and  nothing  can  part  our  loue,  but  a  little 
win :  but,  as  it  may  be  said,  of  a  more  wilfull  then 
wise  man,  who  hauing  a  coat  made  all  of  one  peece, 
was  perswaded  by  a  Tailor  to  haue  it  cut  in  peeces, 
and  weare  guardes  vpon  the  seames  ;  onely  to  set  him- 
selfe  on  worke,  and  make  a  gaine  of  the  shreds,  giuing 
that  part  another  name,  then  before  it  had,  that  was 
new  set  on  againe.  So,  I  may  say,  this  Land,  onoe  all 
one,  and  by  what  perswasion,  I  know  not  cut  off,  was 
so  long  guarded,  that  it  seemed  to  bee  of  some  other 
stuffe,  then  the  whole  peece,  till  it  pleased  God  by  the 
great  power  of  his  Grace,  in  the  Maiestie  of  our  King 
to  bring  both  Landes  againe  into  one :  which  done,  it 
BOW  resteth,  that  the  guards  taken  away,  no  seame  of 
disseuering  be  to  be  seen ;  but,  the  Lands,  as  one 
peece  of  Earth,  enlarging  the  bounds  of  one  Kingdom, 
the  people  be  vnited  in  that  vnion,  that,  to  auoide 
ambition,  there  be  no  dissention,  and  to  main- 
taine  an  vnitie,  there  be  no  Rebdlion :  for,  as  there  is 
one  God,  one  King,  and  one  kingdome :  so,  there 
should  bee  one  law,  one  loue,  and  one  life,  one  voice, 
one  heart,  and  one  people  :  to  the  contradiction  wherof, 
when  all  reasons  are  alleadged,  it  is  only  lacke  of  loue, 
that  hindereth  the  heanen  of  sudi  a  happines :  But, 
what  euer  thou  bee,  that  murmurest  at  this  motion,  let 
me  say  vnto  thee,  as  the  poore  woman  of  Inlamd  sayes 
to  her  dead  husband  oh.  man,  man,  why  didst  thou 
die?  Thou  hadst  Cowes,  and  thou hadst  ahorse;  thou 
badft  a  sword,  and  a  shirt  of  male,  and  why  wauldest 
thou  die  ?  so  thou  hast  a  good  King,  a  sweet  Country, 
a  kind  people,  and  a  blessed  peace,  and  why  doest  thou 
murmure?  doest  thou  feare  to  haue  many  friends?  then 
get  thee  among  enemies,  art  thou  vnwilling  to  haue  many 
neighbours?  then  line  among  strangers :  dost  thou  loue 
no  Christians,  then  dwell  among  Turkes  ;  or  doest  thou 
loue  no  men  ?  then  line  among  Deuills  ;  or  dost  thou 
loue  no  house  but  home  ?  make  thy  graue  in  thy  bed  ; 
wilt  thou  eate  no  meate  but  milke  ?  '  Baby,  sudce  thy 
dambe,  till  thou  bee  a  disard ;  wilt  thou  abide  no  com- 
pany, but  thine  one  kindred?  lap  thy  selfe  in  thy  mothers 
apron ;  or  doest  thou  doubt  thy  neighbour  will  ouer- 
throw  thee  ?  oh  let  not  lacke  of  witte  so  deodue  thee : 
for  if  God  hath  not  so  blest  thee,  as  to  make  thee  know 
what  is  good  for  thee,  thou  needest  nothing  mofe  then 
thy  selfe  to  vndoe  thee :  consider  therefore  of  euery 
thing,  if  thou  canst  in  the  best  kind,  and  make  thy  con- 
struction with  that  care,  that  God  first  may  be  pleased, 
thy  King  obeyed,  thy  Country  benefited,  and  thy  sdfe 
contented :  That  when  the  murmuring  of  malice  is  put 
away,  and  patience  hath  brought  peace  into  thy  boaome, 


thy  hart  may  find  the  happines  of  that  blessing,  that  thy 
Soule  may  be  k>3rfuU  to  bdiold  where,  the  people  vnited, 
God  is  serued,  the  Kingdome  pceserued  and  the  State 
most  blessed,  where  such  a  peace  is  applauded.  The 
Seas  are  a  wall  vnto  our  Earth,  to  keep  it  from  the 
enemies,  and  shall  we  within  our  land  be  at  warres 
within  our  sdues  ?  or  shall  wee  make  a  shew  of  loue  in 
our  words,  and  harbour  hatred  in  our  hearts  ?  or  shall 
we  be  borne  neighbours,  and  liue  as  strangers?  God 
forbid  :  let  not  the  Deuil  so  worke  among  the  seruantes 
of  God,  to  crosse  the  course  of  such  glory :  Our 
heuenly  master  Christ  lesus  king  of  kings,  ware  his 
coat  without  a  seame,  and  our  King  would  haue  his 
Kingdom  without  a  Seueranoe :  It  is  the  worde  of 
Christ,  that  when  a  kingdom  is  deuided  in  it  sdfe,  it 
cannot  stand  :  If  therefore  we  will  bee  diristians ;  we 
must  follow  Christ ;  if  we  will  be  subiects,  we  must  obey 
our  King,  if  wee  will  stand,  wee  must  not  bee  deuided  : 
For  example,  to  alleadge  andent  histories  of  fonain 
Princes,  at  least  afturre  of  is  needles,  when  [there  are]  naere 
handbeforeour  Eyes  that  caimot  deoehie  our  ludgements : 
bow  grew  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries?  biu,  by  the 
malice  of  murmurers  ?  howgrew  the  massacres  in  .fhMM  f 
but,  by  the  deuision  of  the  Princes,  and  noble  houses  ; 
and  how  many  broyles  haue  beene  ht^^^dxxScoiiamd  and 
vs,  while  wee  were  in  the  State  of  deuision?  Againe, 
how  strong  are  the  States  where  they  are  vnited  in  the 
Low  Countries,  how  is Frana  inricfaed  by  his  peace? 
and  how  are  we ;  or  at  least  may  be  with  GODS  bless- 
ing strengthened  by  this  vnion  ?  .£m^  tdleth  a  prettie 
tale  to  this  purpose:  That  a  Father  hauing  many 
•onnes  often  disagreeing  and  as  it  were  at  iarre  one 
with  another,  called  them  before  him,  and  caused  euery 
one  to  bring  vnto  him,  a  little  rod,  or  wand,  which  taken 
of  them,  he  bound  them  vp  altogither  in  one  bundd 
irfaich  made  fiist  with  a  band,  he  gaue  to  euery  one  of 
his  sons,  one  after  another  to  hieake ;  which  th^  found 
impossible :  whereupon  the  Father  tooke  out  euerie  rod, 
and  gaue  one  to  eadi  one  of  his  sonnes  to  breake,  which 
was  quicklie  performed :  Now  quoth  the  father,  ye  see 
my  sonnes  of  what  a  strength  is  loue,  wher  heartes  are 
vnited  togither ;  for  as  these  wandes,  so  are  yee ;  strong 
when  yee  are  knit  togither  in  the  band  of  brotherly  loue, 
and  weake  and  to  be  broken,  when  you  are  diuided  one 
finom  another.  Surdie  so  it  may  be  said  of  vs :  If  wee 
be  vnited,  and  knitte  together  in  the  band  of  brotherlie 
knie,  our  strength  will  be  great  to  withstand  our  e»- 
imies :  but  if  we  fidl  at  variance,  what  peace  can  con- 
tinue betwixt  vs?  nay  what  hurt  shal  vre  do  vnto  our 
sdues,  while  the  enemie  will  be  ready  to  inuade  vs  ?  It 
is  writteiL  O  quam  bomum  it  ituundum  t  fratra  comcor^ 
dan  in  vnmm  f  Oh  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  bretheren 
to  agree  in  vnitie  ?  Are  we  not  all  bretheren  in  Christ  ? 
bretheren  in  respect  of  our  neere  birth?  bretheren  in  our 
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language  ?  and  is  it  not  possible  for  our  lines  to  make  vs 
bretheren  in  loues  ?  Let  vs  see,  wher  is  the  fault,  what 
is  the  cause  ?  and  why  it  should  take  place?  In  God  ? 
no,  hee  loueth  vnity  :  In  the  Khig  ?  no,  hee  would  haue 
an  Vnion  :  In  the  Subiectes  ?  noe,  they  would  bee  obed- 
ient to  their  King :  In  theGodlie?  noe,  they  would  bee 
obedient  to  GODS  will :  In  whome  then  ?  Surdy  in 
none,  except  in  some  priuate  persons  for  some  priuate 
causes,  to  some  priuate  endes :  oh  then  those  priuate 
persons  are  not  for  the  publique  weale :  those  priuate 
causes  for  no  common  good,  and  those  priuate  ends  are 
for  no  godly  end.  But  hoping  there  are  none  such  :  I 
speake  to  none,  but  wish  all  well,  that  all  may  be  well : 
Is  not  our  Religion  all  one?  and  shall  wee  differ  in  Cere- 
monies? and  if  our  Lawes  were  all  one,  should  we  differ 
in  the  execution  ?  our  earth  all  as  one,  and  shall  we  then 
differ  in  nature  ?  what  shcndd  bee  the  cause  ?  but  this  ; 
while  God  is  vrorking,  and  the  Khig  is  vrilling,  the 
DeuiU  is  stirring,  and  man  is  striuing,  but,  God  is  aboue 
the  Deuil,  and  a  King  is  aboue  his  kingdome :  and 
while  God  is  God,  and  the  King  gratious,  though  the 
DeuiU  bee  wicked,  let  not  man  bee  wilfulL  A  true  loues 
knot  is  long  in  knitting,  when  both  endes  must  meete  in 
the  middest :  but  once  well  put  togither,  it  is  both  fiure 
and  fast :  So,  an  vnion  of  people  is  long  a  working,  but 
once  fiut  lincked  in  loue,  where  iarre  and  neere  meet  in 
the  middest  of  a  good  mind,  bow  beautiful  is  such  a 
peace,  where  the  people  are  so  blessed?  let  then  al  mur- 
murers  be  shut  out  from  the  sound  of  such  a  Farlee, 
wliere  wisedome  may  shew  her  grace  in  the  worice  of 
such  a  worth  :  for  it  must  be  that  our  King,  and  theirs, 
^  is,  and  must  be  (and  euer  I  pray  God  be)  al  one :  our 
Religion  and  theirs  one :  and  our  lawes  and  theirs  all 
one :  els  how  can  there  be  loue  in  our  lines?  or  vnion  in 
our  hearts  ?  but  I  hope,  that  God  who  did  create  our 
hearts  by  his  will,  will  so  worke  our  hearts  to  his  will, 
that  wee  shall  not  swanie  from  his  will :  but  as  hee  hath 
made  all  into  one  kingdome  ;  so  we  shall  bee  all  as  one 
people,  with  one  voice  praising  God,  with  one  heart 
seruing  one  King,  and  with  one  loue,  embrasing  one 
another :  Many  little  birdes  flie  togither  in  one  flocke, 
many  kindes  of  cattell  feed  in  one  field :  many  kinde  of 
sheepe  lie  togither  in  one  fold,  and  shall  two  neighbour 
borne  Children,  not  liue  togither  in  one  loue  ?  God  for- 
bid :  It  is  an  old  saying,  and  euer  true,  Coiuordia  farum 
rts  cracunt,  discordia  maxima  dilahtntur  :  by  Concord 
small  things  proue  greate,  by  discord  the  greatest  doe 
decay :  Two  little  Landes  haue  made  a  great  King- 
dome,  and  shall  one  great  people  bee  little  in  loue? 
God  forbid  :  The  Landes  were  deuided,  and  are 
vnited  ;  and  if  the  people  may  bee  vnited,  let  them  not 
be  deuided:  Dit^on  breeds  Ambition,  Emulatkm, 
and  faction,  and  what  are  the  fruits  of  these  frenxies  ? 
how  many  kingdomes  to  their  great  misery  haue  tasted? 


but  vnion  breeds  loue  Charitie,  and  fiuth,  of  wfakfa 
blessings  what  are  the  benefits,  what  kingdome  may 
not  be  glad  to  tast?  A  King  of  a  deuided  people  may 
haue  power  in  his  sword,  but  a  king  of  vnion  may 
rdoice  in  his  Scepter :  a  people  deuided  may  be  grieoons 
to  themsehies,  but  a  people  vnited  may  be  pleasing 
to  God :  diuision  is  the  cause  of  distmction,  and  vnkm 
of  Comfort :  compare  them  togither,  and  see  which 
is  to  be  accepted :  deuision  breeds  feare,  and  ielousSe ; 
vnion  breeds  resolution  and  trust :  diuision  breeds  warn 
and  hatred ;  vnion  breeds  peace  and  loue :  diuiskm 
breeds  dearth,  and  danger ;  vnion  plentie,  and  safety ; 
diuision  breeds  malice  and  murther :  vnion  breeds  loue, 
and  life;  diuision  breeds  greefe  and  sorrow,  vnkm 
breeds  mirth  and  Comfort :  Thinke  then  vpon  the 
venom  of  the  one,  and  the  vertue  of  the  other  ;  and  if 
thou  bee  not  senceless  of  thine  owne  good,  nmne  not 
headlong  vpon  thine  own  ill :  desire  not  rather  to 
liue  in  the  hatefuU  nature  of  diuision,  then  to  bee  UndDed 
in  the  liuely  knot  of  vnion  ;  least  the  God  of  looe  that 
offers  it,  and  thy  louing  King,  that  desireth  it,  both 
hate  thee  for  refusing  it,  and  deny  thee  it  when  thou 
wouldest  haue  it :  The  Tower  of  Babell  could  not  be 
builded,  when  the  languages  were  diuided :  ytruMkm 
went  to  mine  when  the  Princes  were  diuided,  Rome  hath 
beene  shaken  since  Religion  hath  beene  diuided: 
Antwerpe  hath  beene  decayed,  since  the  States  wcfe 
diuided.  France  was  impouerisbed,  when  the  noblca 
were  diiflded,  and  England -^tnA  disturbed,  when  ScoiUmd 
was  diuided :  but  now  the  Landes  all  bearing  one  name, 
the  Subiects  all  one,  vnder  one  King,  the  laws  all  tending 
to  one  ende ;  why  should  not  the  Nations  bee  all  one 
people  ?  Flowers  growe  sweetely  together,  Trees  beare 
friiite  naturally  together,  fishes  swim  firiendly  togither, 
birdes  sing  merrily  together,  and  beasts  feede  quietly 
together ;  and  is  it  not  then  a  shame  for  men,  that  wee 
cannot  liue  louingly  togither?  a  drop  of  water  is 
weake,  but  many  droppes  of  water  will  driue  a  miU : 
a  sparke  of  fire  is  little,  but  many  sparkes  together^ 
will  make  a  fire  to  consume  a  whole  Countrie ;  a  conM 
of  powder  is  little,  but  a  great  many  together  will 
discharge  a  great  shot :  a  herring  is  a  smal  fish,  but 
a  skull  of  them  together  will  ouerthrowe  a  prettie  ship : 
a  pike  is  a  small  weapon,  yet  a  stande  of  them  being 
together  will  ouerthrowe  a  greate  Ttoupe :  and  a 
is  a  small  Creature ;  but  when  men  hold  togither, 
monster  can  hurt  them?  So  these  T Andes  being 
one  land,  and  the  people  one  people ;  what  kingdome 
can  annoy  vs?  no  let  vs  say,  and  if  wee  bee  our  sehiei, 
to  our  selues,  and  in  peace  among  our  selues,  and  that 
our  God  be  with  vs ;  neither  the  vrorld  nor  the  DeuiD 
can  hurt  vs:  But  if  there  bee  a  breach  in  a  bankf^ 
the  Sea  breaks  in,  and  ouerflowes  the  Land :  If  there 
be  a  breach  in  a  furnace,  the  fire  will  burst  out  and 
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bume  the  whole  house :    If  there  be  a  breach  in  a  wall, 
the  Bore  will  breake  in,  and  6[x>ile  the  whole  vineyard : 
If  there  be  a  breach  in  a  hedge,  the  cattel  will  breake 
in  and   eate   vp   the  grasse :    if  there  be  a  breach 
in  a  Fort,  the  enemie  will  enter  and  sacke  the  Towne : 
if  there  bee  a  breach  among  pikes,  the  horsemen  will 
breake  in,  and  mine  the  Campe :    If  there  bee  a  breach 
in  a  consdenoe,  Corruption  will  get  in,  and  kil  the 
whole  man :  and  if  ther  be  a  breach  of  loue  in  the  hearts 
of  a  people,  the  enemie  will  take  aduantage  for  the 
inuasion  of  the  kingdome.     See   then,  and   consider 
how  dangerous  a  thing  is  diuision,  and  how  safe  an 
assurance   is  vnitie ;    and   take  the  best,   and  leaue 
the  worst ;  and  so  shall  none  of  your  pales  bee  broken, 
oh  heauens,  what  a  hell  is  this  in  the  world?  that  men 
should  line  so  like  Deuills  one  with  another:    It  is 
written  that  a  man  should  bee  as  a  God  vnto  man, 
but  it  may  bee  writen,  that  man  is,  or  at  least  many 
men  are,  as  DeuiUs  vnto  men  :  where  there  are  so  many 
murmurers,  that  ther  can  be  few  louers ;  the  rich  man 
murmures  at  the  poore  man,  that  hee  should  dwell 
nigh  him :   the  Vsurer  murmures  at  the  Broker,  that 
hee  geteth  any  thing  by  him ;  the  Tradesman  mur- 
mures at   his  neighbour,   that  he  should  prosper  or 
thriue  by  him :  the  Lawyer  murmures  at  the  Tearme 
that  is  so  short  a  haruest  for  him ;    The  Marcfaant 
murmures  at  the  windes,  that  his  Shippes  come  not 
home  to  him :   the  Souldiour  murmures  at  his.  pay* 
maister,  that  hee  keepes  his  money  from  him:    The 
Courtier  murmures  at  his  Taylor,  that  his  ck>tbes  are 
not  fit  for  him :   The  Minister  he  murmures  at  the 
Ptfson,  because  he  hath  the  greatest  profit  firom  him : 
and  the  Parson  murmures  at  the  parishe,  that  they  come 
not  to  Church  to  pay  their  duties  to  him ;  and  the 
parishe  murmures  at  the  Parson,  that  they  pay  so  modi, 
for  so  little  paines  from  him :  the  Tenant  murmures  at 
his  Landlorde  for  racking  of  his  rent :  the  Laodlofd 
murmures  at  his   Tenant  to  see  him  thriue  by  his 
husbandry.    In  sunune  there  is  almost  no  profession  or 
condition  wherin  one  doth  not  murmure  at  another ; 
which  murmuring  while  it  oontinueth  in  the  hearts  of 
people,  it  will  suffer  loue  to  haue  no  life  among  them : 
but  were  the  worlde  purged  of  that  malicious  humor, 
then  would  there  bee  as  great  a  heauen,  as  there  is  now 
a  hell  in  the  vrorld ;    wher  loue  should  establish  such 
a  Law  as  should  neuer  bee  broken :  among  men,  doe 
not  two  Eyes  in  one  head,  two  hands,  and  two  legges 
to  one  bodie  make  one  man :  and  shall  not  two  lands 
make  one  kingdome  ;  nay  more ;  doth  not  one  Eye 
the  same  that  the  other,  the  one  hand,  the  same  that  the 
other,  and  shall  not  one  people  so  nere  another,  as 
one  member  is  to  another,  haue  one  will,  one  law,  and 
one  loue  one  with  another?    It  is  strange  it  shotdd  be 
so,  but  I  hope  it  will  bee  otherwise :   God  will  haue 


his  will,  and  our  good  King  his  wil:  in  this  worke 
of  GODS  will,  euery  good  Christian,  and  good  Subiect 
will  giue  his  good  will  to  Gods  and  our  Kings  will ; 
against  which,  if  any  shall  murmure,  God  will  bee 
displeased  that  the  King  is  not  obeyed ;  the  King  will 
bee  displeased,  that  God  is  not  obeyed :  the  Counsel 
will  be  displeased,  that  God  and  the  King  are  not  obeied : 
the  court  will  be  agreeued  to  see  God,  the  king,  and 
Counsell  displeased  :  and  the  Common-wealth  will  haue 
a  common  woe,  when  all  these  are  displeased.  Looke 
therfore  betintes  to  this  busines,  detract  no  time  for 
this  dispatch,  suppresse  the  power  of  the  diuels  pride  ; 
and  plant  in  your  hearts  that  grace  of  humilitie,  that  in 
the  life  of  true  loue,  may  faring  forth  fruite  to  Gods 
glorie.  Breake  an  Angel,  and  you  shall  haue  losse  in 
the  mettall ;  breake  a  Cup,  and  you  shall  haue  losse 
in  the  Isshion ;  breake  a  Glasse,  you  shall  loose  the 
Csshion  and  the  Mettall ;  breake  wedlocke,  and  you 
loose  your  credit ;  breake  the  Lawe,  and  loose  your 
libertie ;  breake  Loue,  and  loose  the  joye  of  life :  But 
keepe  your  Cojme  whole,  and  it  will  goe  currant ;  keepe 
your  Cup  whole,  and  yon  shall  saue  the  fisshion ;  keepe 
your  Glasse  whole,  and  you  shall  saue  Mettall  and  fashion ; 
keepe  your  wedlocke  fix)m  breaking,  and  saue  your  credit 
from  cracking,  keepe  your  Lawe  from  breaking  and  your 
loue  will  be  great ;  keepeyour  Loue  from  breaking,andyoiir 
lines  will  be  blessed :  Diuide  the  head,  and  the  Brainet 
wil  come  out ;  dhiide  the  Body,  and  the  Heart  will  come 
out ;  diuide  the  Minde,  and  the  wittes  will  come  out ; 
diuide  the  Wittes,  and  the  willes  come  out ;  and 
diuide  the  Willes,  and  the  woes  come  out :  but  keepe 
the  head  whole,  and  the  Braines  will  bee  the  better : 
keepe  the  Body  whole,  the  heart  will  bee  the  better ; 
the  minde  quiet,  the  wits  will  be  the  better  ;  keepe  the 
wits  in  temper,  the  willes  be  the  better,  and  keepe  the 
wils  togither,  the  common-wealth  will  bee  the  better. 
Note  therefore  in  al  causes,  and  al  courses,  diuision 
breeds  losse,  gieefe,  or  sorrow  :  and  vnion,  gain,  com- 
fort, and  ioy.  But  I  doubt  I  haue  onely  spoken  of  that 
which  would  quickly  bee  helped,  if  the  right  way  were 
once  found  :  and  therefore  it  is  rather  the  manner,  then 
the  matter,  that  the  workeman  cannot  agree  vpon  :  but 
to  hdpe  the  ill  hammering  of  a  peeoe  of  worke  so  worth 
the  framing,  let  mee make  acomparison  betwixt  a  house 
and  a  kingdome :  There  is  a  greate  Landlord  will  haue 
a  house  builded,  his  will  must  bee  obeyed,  hee  giues 
command  vnto  the  maister  workeman  that  it  bee  speedely 
performed :  The  maister  workeman  calls  his  labourers, 
and  giues  order  for  the  worice,  euery  one  in  his  place, 
and  according  to  his  qualitie :  Now  when  the  vrorke  is 
m  hand.  Timber,  Stone,  Bricke,  Lime,  and  Water. 
Iron,  Glasse,  and  Leade,  and  all  is  readie  that  is 
necessarie :  If  either  the  workmen  bee  vnwilling  to 
worke,  or  cannot  agree  vpon  their  worke;  there  will  no 
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house  bee  built :  But  if  they  fal  to  their  busines,  and 
agree  vpon  the  direction,  the  frame  will  soone  vp  :  Euen 
so  the  Lord  God,  our  Sauiour  lesus  Christ,  the  great 
Landlord,  and  Lord  of  Heauen  and  Earth,  will  haue  a 
commonwealth  builded,  and  his  will  must  be  obeyed  : 
for  performance  whereof,  hee  hath  giuen  commaundement 
to  his  seruant,  and  our  Soueraigne  Lord  King  lames 
in  this  world,  vnder  God  onely  worke  maister  of  this 
vnion  :  where  if  either  the  people  be  vnwilling  to  yeeld 
vnto  the  course  or  order  set  downe  by  the  workemalster, 
or  among  themselues  disagree  vpon  tiie  manner  of  their 
working,  whatsoeuer  £aire  words  be  vsed,  what  soeuer 
good  reasons  be  alleadged,  or  what  soeuer  shews  of  loue 
be  made,  there  will  be  no  true  league  of  friendship,  nor 
peace  for  the  grotmd  of  a  Common-wealth  :  but  let  the 
labourers  be  willing  to  bee  directed  by  their  worke-maister, 
and  euery  one  in  his  place,  shew  the  best  of  his  good 
will ;  and  no  doubt,  but  such  a  common-wealth  will  bee 
built,  as  while  God  doth  blesse  it.  all  the  world  shall  not 
hurt  it.  Consider  therefore  the  inconueniences  of  diui- 
sion,  and  the  comforts  and  commodities  of  vnion,  and 
let  not  selfe-will  carrie  you  away  from  the  course  of 
wisedom  :  you  see,  if  you  will  still  murmure  against  this 
so  gratious  an  action,  how  many  are  against  you  ?  God 
himselfe,  who  loues  vnitie  :  the  King,  who  would  haue 
an  vnion  :  Subiects,  that  loue  their  King,  and  godly  men 
that  loue  God.  for  they  will  bee  obedient  to  his  will :  the 
flowers  of  the  field  are  against  you,  for  they  will  grow 
togither ;  the  trees,  for  they  will  beare  fruite  togither  ; 
the  fishe.  for  they  wil  swim  togither  ;  the  birdes,  for  they 
will  sing  togither  :  and  is  it  not  then  a  shame  for  men. 


that  we  cannot  Hue  and  loue  togither.  For  shame  then 
goe  from  your  selues  vnto  God,  and  goe  from  the  Deuill 
vnto  man  :  and  in  the  name  of  God  agree  togither  :  liue 
vnder  one  God,  one  King,  one  law,  and  one  loue :  so 
shall  God  best  bee  pleased,  the  King  best  contented,  the 
kingdome  best  gouemed,  and  euery  wise  and  honest 
man  best  satisfied  :  where  lining  in  murmuring  and 
malecontent,  God  may  be  displeased,  the  King  dis- 
quieted, the  State  disturbed  ;  and  few  men  but  some  way 
discontented :  what  shall  I  say,  to  conclude,  but  this? 
Is  not  vnion  a  kind  of  marriage,  wrought  by  the  hands 
of  God?  and  performed  in  the  hearts  of  his  people?  I 
say,  a  marriage  where  hearts  iojrning  hands,  make  two 
bodies  as  one  :  and  is  not  a  kind  atonement,  better  then 
an  vnkind  diuorcement :  let  then  these  two  Kingdomes 
be  one,  marrie  them  in  loue,  and  since  our  King  is  the 
Father  that  giues  them,  while  God  himselfe  doth  vnite 
them,  what  Subiect  or  Christian  can  be  so  vngratious,  as 
not  to  giue  his  consent  to  them  ?  yea  let  mee  say  with 
the  minister  in  the  time  of  marriage  :  if  any  man  know 
any  lawfrill,  or  iust  cause,  why  these  two  Landes,  now 
one  kingdome,  should  not  in  marriage  be  lincked  with 
such  a  loue,  as  may  make  them  liue  vnder  one  law,  and 
dwell  togither  as  one  people  ;  let  him  now  speake,  or 
euer  hereafter  hold  his  peace  :  But  if  there  be  any  man, 
that  knowing  no  iust,  nor  lawfull  cause,  will  out  of  the 
malicious  humor  of  a  wicked  spirit,  hating  to  see  a 
heauenly  Action  vpon  earth,  murmur  at  the  blessed  pro- 
ceeding of  so  gratious  a  worke,  the  God  of  peace  make 
him  for  euer  hold  his  peace. 


NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EpistlB'DKDIcatory,  1.  4,  *ducrtet*  =  discerning. 

To  THB  RsADSR,  col.  X,  1.  5,  ' /ojrr '  =  blame  or  censure. 
So  Sir  John  Davies,  Epignunmes :  I.  Ad  Afusam,  L  xo, 
*  thinke  I  do  to  priuate  taxing  leane '  (my  edition  of  Davies, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  7  [Chatto  and  Windus,  X876]).  Of.  the  Induction  to 
llie  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  : 

'Fljfrom  bence 
All  priv&te  taxes  1 '  etc. 

(Dyce*!  Beaumont  and  Fletcfur,  IL  136.) 

i(K,  col.  a,  1.  X,  •<-r««»>v*  =  judgment,  verdict. 
P.  5,  col.  I,  last  line»  *  7V=  trifle. 

P.  7.  col,  I,  I.  33,  *W€ll  Linguist' =  90  good  a  scholar: 
col.  a,  I.  47,  */(»nd'  =  foolish. 

P.  8,  col.  X,  1.  23,  'Ctf*«i^'  =  cheat:  col.  a,  I.  34,  'Indis- 
cretion '  =  lack  of  discernment :  IL  51-a  =»  Proverbs  xxvL  is. 


P.  9,  col.  1, 1.  as,  '/bule  dowde'  —  slattern. 
P.  xo,  coL  X,  1.  a8,  '  Anatkamis*  =  skeleton. 

P.  IX,  col.  X,  U.  5-7  :  Sl  Matthew  v.  39-30:  1.  X3,  'diseased' 
=  disturbed  :  U.  x5-x6 :  =  Psalm  cv.  15. 

P.  xa,  col.  X,  L  9,  *gMardss:'  1.  14,  *  guarded:'  facing  or 
trinuning :  faced  or  trimmed  See  Halliwell,  under  '  gard  : ' 
1.  43,  '  damhe  \=  dam :  i6.  *  disnrd '  =  foolish,  stupid  person  : 
col.  a,  IL  x5-x6 :  St  Matthew  xiL  35  :  IL  3-4  from  bottom  :  = 
Psalm  cxxxiiL  i. 

P.  13,  coL  a,  1.  x5  from  bottom,  *atme'  =  grain:  L  13  from 
bottom,  *skuU'  =  school. 

P.  14,  col.  X,  1.  14,  '>aZr«'=  palings,  fences,  and  defences : 
col.  3, 1.  X5. '  Angel*  =  coin  so  called. 

P.  15,  coL  2,  L  14,  * atenemeni* ^  tX-ont-vaeot.—G. 
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NOTE. 

The  '  Divine  Considerations '  is  extremely  rare.  Only  a  sin^^e  copy 
has  been  known  for  very  many  years.  It  is  in  the  British  Museum : 
small  i2mo,  pp.  188.  On  its  biographical  importance  see  Memorial- 
I  ntroduction. — G. 
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To     the     right     wor- 
ship full   and   worthy 

Knight,  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  one 

of  the  Clarkes  of  his  Maie- 
sties  Signet :  health,  hap- 
pinesse  and  Hea- 


uen. 


\Ortky  Knight.  Tkt  Umgt  ajftctiomaU  dmty, 
wkerin  /  kaui  followed  yomr  vmdeseruid 
fauour^  hath  made  me  study  how  to  proome 
some  parte  of  my  frotatoHom  :  but  Jimding 
my  spirite  by  the  crosses  of  fortune^  vuable  to  be  it  jv^, 
in  the  best  nature  of  tkaukfulnesse,  /  haueyet,  by  Gods 
greate  blessings  laboured  $m  the  viusyard  of  a  vertuous 
hue,  where  hauiug  gathered  those  fruiteSt  that  are  both 
pleasamt  and  holsome,  bouude  vp  this  little  handfuU,  I 
presente  them  to  your  patience,  knowing  that  your  loue  i» 
learning,  your  teale  in  Religion,  and  your  wisdome  in 


iudgement  {being  able  in  diuine  Considerations,  to  finde 
eomforte  aboue  the  worlde)  will  vouchsafe  to  mahe  that 
good  we  of  them,  that  male  giue  me  eomforte  in  your 
regarde  of  them  :  but  least  tediousnosse  male  proome 
displeasing,  yea  in  matter  of  much  worth,  I  will  leaue 
my  labour  to  your  lihing,  and  my  seruice  to  your  imploi- 
ment,  in  which  I  humblye  rest  in  heartie  prayer  for  your 
much  happinesse. 

Yours  denoted  and  obliged  at  commande  : 

NiCH.  BEETON. 


Co   tl^e   ISeaner. 


|Anye  reade  they  knowe  not  what,  too  many 
they  care  not  what,  but  how  neoessarie  is  it 
for  all  men  before  they  reade,  to  consider 
what  they  reade,  and  to  what  end  they 
bestowe  both  time  and  labour  in  that  excerctse,  I  refer  to 
the  iudgement  of  their  discretions,  who  are  able  to  finde 
the  difference  betwixt  good  and  euiU :  you  then  that  reade 
this  little  worke  to  your  greate  good,  if  you  well  digest 
the  considerations  contained  in  the  same,  Let  mee  intreate 
you  what  you  finde  for  your  good,  to  esteem  of  as  you  hane 
cause,  and  what  may  be  to  your  dislike  to  coirect  in  your 
kinde  patience  ;  in  a  little  room  is  matter  enough  for  the 
good  consideration  of  a  contemplatiue  spirit,  which  look- 


ing towards  heauen,  and  longing  to  bee  there,  shall  finde 
sudi  comfort  in  these  considerations,  as  I  hope  shalgiue 
cause  to  gkNiefie  God  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  not 
thinke  amisse  of  me,  that  by  his  goodnes  haue  set 
them  downe  for  the  good  of  all  his  Seniants  :  of  which 
number,  not  doubting  you  to  be  one,  I  leaue  yoa  in  this 
and  all  your  good  labonrs, 

to  his  onely  gratious 
blessing. 

Your  well  wishing  friend, 

N.  R 


In  praise  of  these  Diuine 
Considerations. 


GOe  UttU  Booke, 
the  levoell  of  dtlight : 
The  ktauenly  organ 

of  true  vertues  glory  : 
Which  like  a  christall  mirror 

sets  in  sight: 
The  truest  tract 

of  high  lehouahes  stcry: 
Which  whoso  readts, 

shall finde  within  the  same, 
Gods  pcwetfull  loue^ 

to  those  that/eare  his  name. 

I  reading  of  it 

did  much  comfort  finde : 
And  so  no  doubt, 

may  euery  Christian  doe  : 
That  is  to  vertue 

any  whit  inclind  : 
Such  right  directions 

doth  it  lead  him  to. 
Read  then  {decur  friend) 

for  heere  I  dare  well  say  : 
To  know  God  truely 

is  the  ready  way. 


And  more,  within 

this  little  volume  heere. 
Whoso  doth  reade 

with  due  consideration  t 
His  none  estate 

most  vilely  will  afpeare  : 
If  not  reformed 

by  htauenly  meditation. 
Consider  then, 

ctnd  doe  aplaud  lUsfaine  : 
That  thus  directs 

true  knowledge  to  obtaine. 

And  for  my  selfe, 

as  hauing  gain'd  therby: 
These  few  lines,  of 

ney  loue  shall  specifie  : 
Pleasure  attend 

the  author  that  did  write  it . 
Heauens  haffinesse 

the  heart  that  did  indite  it  : 
True  comfort  be  to  him, 

that  loues  to  read  it. 
And  ioy  betide  his  soule  : 

that  truely  treads  it. 


I.  T. 


j4  Diuine  Poem. 


OLord  that  knewst  me 
ere  that  I  was  knowne, 
And  sawst  the  cloath 

before  the  thred  was  spunne, 
And  framd'st  the  substance, 

ere  the  thought  was  growne 
From  which  my  being 

in  this  world  begunne ! 

Oh  glorious  God, 

that  onely  of  thy  grace  : 
Didst  all  and  onely 

to  thy  seruice  make  me  : 
and  hauing  giuen  me  heere 

an  earthly  place : 
Vnto  the  Guard 

of  thy  falre  grace  dist  take  me. 

Oh  all  pure  bright, 

and  euer-seeing  eye : 


That  seest  the  secret  thoughts 

of  euerie  heart, 
Before  whose  presence 

doth  apparant  lie, 
Heauen,  earth.  Sea,  Hell, 

in  all  and  euerie  part. 

In  wisdome  more  O  then  wit 

can  comprehend  1 
That  mak'st  and  iudgest, 

gouem'st  euerie  thing, 
power  of  all  powers, 

on  whome  all  powers  attend. 
Spring  of  all  grace 

from  whence  all  glories  spring. 

From  that  high,  holy,  heauenly 

throane  of  thine : 
Where  mercy  lines 

to  giue  thy  glorie  grace. 


A  DIUINE  POEM, 


Lx)oke  downe  a  little 
on  this  soule  of  mine. 

That  vnto  thee 

complaines  her  beauie  caoe. 

Oh  sweetest  sweete 

of  my  soules  purest  sence. 
That  in  thy  roerde, 

madst  me  first  a  creature  1 
And  in  the  truth 

of  loues  intelligence. 
The  neerest  image 

to  thy  heauenly  Nature. 

And  hauing  framde  me 

to  thy  fauours  eye, 
Didst  with  thy  finger 

fairely  write  me  out. 
In  holy  writ 

of  heauenly  Misterie» 
How  I  should  bring 

a  blessM  life  about. 

Forbidding  onely 

what  might  be  my  harme, 
Conunaunding  onely 

what  might  doe  mc  good  : 
preseruing  me 

by  thy  Almightie  arme, 
and  feeding  me 

with  a  celestiall  foode. 

Thou  madst  the  ayre 

to  feede  the  l^e  of  nature, 
That  I  might  see 

how  weake  a  thing  it  is? 
The  earth,  the  labour 

of  the  sinfull  creature. 
Which  beares  no  fruite 

but  onely  by  thy  blisse. 

Thou  madst  the  water 

but  to  dense  or  coole, 
Or  serue  thy  creatures 

in  their  ^undrie  vse : 
That  carefiill  wit, 

might  reason  not  befoole. 
In  vsing  nature 

to  the  soules  abuse. 

The  fire  thou  madst 

to  cheere  the  chilling  colde, 
With  a  reuiuing  heate 

of  natures  neede : 
That  reason  might 

in  natures  mine  holde, 
How  lieuTe  that  force 

might  stand  the  life  instead. 

Thus  vnder  heauen, 

thou  madst  these  Elements 


To  maintaine  all 

those  creatures  thou  hast  made. 
But  so,  that  nature 

with  her  ornaments 
shall  haue  a  time  to  flourish, 

or  to  fade. 

But  that  same  heauenly  fire 

that  doth  enflame 
The  heart  and  soule 

with  a  continuall  heate  : 
Whose  loue  doth  line 

but  in  thy  holy  name. 
Where  faith  doth  mercy 

but  for  grace  intreate. 

Where  that  did  kindle 

or  that  Cole  to  finde. 
Or  smallest  pdce 

or  sparckleof  the  same  : 
I  found  the  eye  of  nature 

was  too  blinde, 
To  finde  the  sence, 

or  whence  the  secret  came. 

Till  by  the  inspiratioD 

of  that  grace, 
That  to  thy  seruants 

doth  thy  goodnesse  sbowe : 
I  found  thy  loue 

the  euer-liuing  place. 
From  whence  the  substance 

of  this  sweete  doth  flowe. 

And  when  I  saw 

within  this  soule  of  mine. 
How  £arre  thy  loue 

exceedes  the  life  of  nature, 
and  natures  life,. 

but  in  that  loue  of  thine. 
Which  is  the  bdqg 

of  eadi  blessM  creature : 

Then  I  began 

to  finde  the  foile  of  sinne. 
And  onely  long'd 

to  Hue  in  merdes  grace, 
and  hate  the  world, 

that  doth  their  hd  begin. 
That  doe  not  long 

to  see  thy  heauenly  face. 

And  thus  perplexed 

in  that  passions  griefe  : 
That  hath  no  ease 

but  in  thy  merdes  eye 
To  thee  that  art 

the  faithfull  soules  reliefe 
haue  I  laide  open 

all  my  misery. 


THE 


First  part  of  considera- 
tion concerning 

God. 


Consider  : 


|His  word  Comider,  in  a  few  letters  containeth 
a  large  volume,  wherein  the  des  of  iudgement 
may  read  what  is  necessarie  for  the  vnder- 
standing  of  humaine  reason :  yea,  and  the 
best  parte  of  the  moste  perfect  and  dinine  contemplation, 
of  the  moste  gradous  and  blessed  spirites  in  the  worlde : 
for  if  it  please  the  Almightie  God  tf  his  infinite  goodnes, 
so  farre  to  inspire  the  soule  of  man  with  the  grace  of  his 
holy  spirite,  as  that  being  by  the  heauenly  power  thereof, 
Drawen  from  the  worlde  to  beholde  the  combes  of  higher 
comforts,  when  leaning  the  delights  of  iieuling  vanities, 
he  shall  be  raoished  with  the  pleasures  of  etemall  life. 

Then  may  he  saye  with  the  Prophet  Dauid  (enuring 
into  the  contemplatiue  consideration  that  may  well  be 
called  the  admiration  of  the  greatnes  and  goodnes  of 
God)  as  it  is  written,  in  the  8.  Psaime,  verse  3.  Lord 
wAett  /  consider  the  keaueus,  the  Moome  and  the  Starres 
that  than  hast  made,  what  is  man  (say  I)  that  thou  wflt 
looke  vpon  him?  yea  let  me  saye  vnto  thee  (Oh  man)  if 
thou  couMest  vhth  an  humble  spirit  looke  into  the  great- 
nes of  the  goodnes  of  God  in  the  power  of  his  creation, 
in  the  wisdome  of  his  workemanshippe,  in  the  preserua- 
tion  by  his  grace,  and  in  the  increase,  by  his  blessing : 
if  with  all  this  thou  couldest  note  the  difference  of  Heauen 
and  earth,  the  brigfatnesse  of  the  heauens,  ft  the  dark- 
nesse  of  the  world :  the  purenesse  of  the  Sunne  and 
Moone  and  Starres,  and  the  dimnes  of  the  obscured  light 
of  earthly  natures :  the  perfection  of  the  AngeUs,  and 
the  oomxption  of  man  ;  the  glorie  of  the  diuine,  and  the 
disgrace  of  our  humaine  nature :  well  mightest  thou  say 
to  thy  selfe,  oh  what  am  I  ?  a  worme,  dust  and  ashes, 
and  a  substance  of  all  foule  and  filthy  corruption,  that 


my  GOD,  the  pure  and  bright,  gratious,  holy,  good,  and 
glorious  essence  of  the  incomprehensible  Ddtie,  will 
vouchsafe  to  cast  downe  the  least  looke  of  his  merde 
vppon  me? 

Since  therefore  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  so  tmdy 
pleasing  to  the  spnit  of  man,  as  knowledge,  ndther  is  there 
any  thing  well  knowne  but  by  the  true  consideration  of 
the  substance,  nature  or  qualiUe  thereof :  let  me  begin  to 
enter  into  this  necessary  course  of  consideration,  in  which 
we  shall  finde  what  is  most  necessary,  fit  and  conuenient, 
for  the  vse,  profit,  pleasure,  and  honor  of  man  ;  that  the 
obiect  of  the  eye,  considered  by  the  sence  of  the  spirit, 
the  substance  digested  by  the  power  of  reason,  nature 
may  finde  most  comfort  in  the  vertue  of  the  application. 

Touching  Consideration 
in  generall. 

First,  and  aboue  all  things,  we  are  to  consider  what  is 
aboue  all  things  to  be  considered :  then  for  the  ez- 
cellende  of  the  goodnes  in  it  sdfe ;  and  last,  for  the  good 
that  fitnn  it  wee  receiue :  for  in  the  instinct  of  nature  wee 
haue  planted  in  ourselues  an  insatiable  desire  of  know- 
ledge, whereby  we  finde  in  our  selues,  somewhat  more 
then  our  selues,  leading  vs  to  a  longing  after  somewhat 
aboue  our  sdues,  which  if  by  a  light  inlightning  our 
mindes  we  be  led  out  of  the  darkenes  of  our  blinded 
sence  of  nature,  to  the  deare  beholding  of  the  glorious 
brightnes  of  Gods  graces,  wee  shall  see  that  in  him  ondy 
and  altogether,  is  the  infinite  goodnes  and  incomprehens- 
ible greatnes  of  all  perfect  knowledge,  and  knowledge  of 
all  perfection ;  and  that  so  much  neerer  cometh  our  nature 
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vnto  the  diuine :  as  by  the  light  of  grace  wee  feele  in  our 
selues,  an  apprehension  or  participation  of  those  graces, 
that  essentially  doe  onely  dwell,  and  are  inheritant  in  the 
diuine  nature.  To  come  to  a  plainer  explanation  of  the 
first  due  point  of  consideration  :  euery  thing  is  to  be 
desired  for  some  good  that  it  doth  oontaine  in  it  selfe,  and 
naay  bring  vnto  other :  the  goodnes  therefore  of  euery 
thing,  must  be  considered  before  the  thing  it  selfe  be 
effected.  Then  if  good  be  for  the  goodnes  desired ; 
the  better  that  the  good  is,  the  more  it  is  to  be  desired, 
and  so  the  best  good  for  the  best  goodnes  to  be  best 
and  roost  desired. 

Now  who  is  so  euill,  that  hath  the  least  sparkle  of 
Gods  grace,  but  by  the  light  of  the  same,  doth  see  in  the 
wonder  of  his  works,  the  glory  of  his  goodnes?  but 
leaning  al  doubts,  ther  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that 
God  is  in  himselfe  the  essence  of  all  goodnes,  the  first 
moouer,  the  continuall  actor,  and  the  infinite  furnisher 
of  all  good,  in  thought,  word  ft  deed  ;  where,  when,  and 
in  whatsoeuer :  this  first  position  then  granted  that  God  is 
only  good  ft  the  onely  essence  of  al  goodnes,  what  ob- 
iection  can  be  made,  why  he  should  not  be  aboue  all 
things  to  be  desired,  humblie  to  be  afiected,  fiuthfuUy  to 
be  loued,  louingly  to  be  senied,  duly  to  be  obeyed,  and 
infinitely  to  be  glorified?  for  the  Atheists,  whom  the 
PsalwUst  calleth  fooUs,  Psalme  53,  verse  i,  that  said  in 
their  hearts  there  is  no  God,  because  they  knowe  no  good, 
I  say  nothing  to  them,  but  their  soules  shal  finde  there 
is  a  Deuill  that  uught  them,  and  will  reward  them  for 
their  euil :  but  for  them  that  knowe  there  is  a  God,  and 
haue  a  feeling  of  his  goodnesse,  m  the  comfort  of  his 
grace :  let  me  a  little  speake  vnto  them  touching  the 
pointes  that  I  meane  to  speake  of  in  the  consideration  of 
the  greatnesse  of  God  aboue  all  thinges,  and  for  which  all 
thinges  in  all,  ft  aboue  all  thinges  hee  is  to  be  admired, 
loued,  and  honoured :  and  first  touching  the  greatnesse 
of  God. 

The  first  consideration  touching 
the  greatnesse 

of  God. 

TO  consider  the  greatnesse  of  God,  at  least  that  great- 
nesse in  which  himselfe  only  knoweth  himselfe,  is 
incomprehensible,  ft  therefore  aboue  the  power  of  con- 
templation, meditation,ft  consideration  of  man  or  Angelles 
whatsoeuer ;  for  m  the  maiestie  of  his  power,  hee  is  incom- 
prehensible in  his  wisdome  ;  vnsearchable  in  his  graces : 
incomparable,  and  in  his  glorye  infinite :  in  all  which 
he  doUi  so  far  ezceede  the  compasse  of  all  consideration, 
as  in  the  humiliUe  of  confession  must  be  left  only  to  ad- 
miration ;  but  for  so  much  as  of  his  merde  he  hath  left  to 
our  contemplation,  let  vs  vrith  such  humilitie  consider 
thereof,  as  may  be  to  his  glory  and  our  comfort    Touch- 


ing therefore  his  greatnesse,  let  vs  humbly  lift  vp  the  eyes 
of  our  hearts  to  the  beholding  of  those  thinges,  that  in  the 
excellent  great  workmanship  of  the  same,  wee  may  finde 
that  there  is  a  further  greatnes  then  wee  can  euer  finde 
againe.  Let  vs  consider  in  the  Creation  of  al  creatures, 
his  admirable  power,  who  but  spak  the  word  ft  they  were 
made :  oh  powerfull  word,  by  which  all  thinges  were 
created ;  and  if  his  word  wras  so  powerfull,  how  much 
more  powerfull  is  he  that  gaue  such  power  vnto  his 
word?  loath  I  am  to  enter  into  particularities,  to  set 
downe  the  greatenesse  of  his  power,  though  the  least  of 
his  workes  shewe  not  a  little,  and  the  greatest  of  his 
workes,  shew  but  a  little  of  that  greatnes  which  his  glory 
doth  contain  ;  where  such  varieties  as  well  of  the  formes 
as  natures  of  creatures,  as  well  in  their  differences  as 
agreement,  in  number  so  innumerable,  as  prooue  an  in- 
finitenes  in  the  power  of  their  creation,  ytx.  when  the 
greatest  of  all  things  vnder  the  heauens.  yta.  the  heauens 
themselues  shall  waxe  olde  as  doth  a  garment,  and  (as  a 
vesture)  shal  be  changed,  how  great  is  his  power,  who 
shall  loose  no  part  of  his  grace,  but  increase  infinitely  in 
his  glory  ?  Who  hath  spand  the  heauens  but  the  finger 
of  his  hand  ?  who  hath  settled  the  earth  but  the  word  of 
his  mouth  ;  who  hath  digged  the  greatc  deep,  but  the 
wisdome  of  his  will? 

Looke  vp  to  the  heauens,  they  are  the  workes  of  Us 
hands  :  look  downe  to  the  earth,  it  is  the  worke  of  his 
word :  beholde  the  Seas  how  they  are  obedient  to  his 
will :  now  to  beholde  in  the  Sunne  the  light  of  the  daye, 
the  Moone  and  the  Stkrres  ;  as  it  were  the  lampes  of  the 
night ;  yet  these  so  keepe  their  courses  in  a  continuall 
order,  that  one  is  not  hurtfull  to  another,  but  all  and 
euery  one  in  their  seruice  to  man,  performe  their  dueties 
to  their  Creator  :  Doth  not  the  consideration  of  these 
obiectes  to  our  eyes,  strike  an  impression  in  our  hearts  of 
an  admirable  power  in  the  greatnesse  of  his  workman- 
ship ?  Again,  to  behold  the  thicke  doudes,  whereby  the 
Sun  is  obscured,  the  boisterous  &  tempestious  windes, 
whereby  the  highest  Caedars  are  shaken,  and  the  terrible 
lightning  and  thunders,  that  amaxe  the  hearts  of  the  be> 
holders :  are  not  these  great  proofes  of  a  great  power  ? 
But  let  vs  looke  downe  a  littie  lower  vppon  the  earth, 
and  consider  how  it  is  possible  that  so  great  and  huge  a 
Masse  shold  be  carried  in  such  a  circumference  ;  Again, 
the  world  of  great  and  huge  trees  in  the  woods,  with 
great  and  strange  wilde  beastes  in  the  wildemes ;  the 
one  to  beare  fruit,  the  other  to  feede  and  breede,  as  it 
were  to  an  infinite  increase ;  ft  yet  place  and  foode 
enough  for  all.  Again,  to  beholde  the  raging  Seas  how 
they  roare  against  the  bankes  of  the  earth,  to  vrhose 
boundes  they  are  limitted :  &  to  consider  of  the  great 
&  huge  fishes  that  make  their  walks  in  these  watry 
pathes :  are  not  all  these  spectacles,  great  aparant  proofes, 
of  a  moste  great  and  admirable  power  ?    Again,  to  note 
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the  great  and  stout  Foules,  that  with  the  force  of  their 
winges  make  their  passage  through  the  ayre,  and  yet 
neither  the  lights  of  the  heauens»  the  creatures  in  the 
earth,  nor  seas,  nor  birds  in  the  ayre,  shall  longer  retain 
their  places,  then  standeth  with  the  pleasure  of  the 
Almighty  :  Oh  how  admirable  is  that  greatnes  to  whom 
all  things  are  in  such  obedience,  which  in  him  onely  hau- 
ing  their  being,  are  onely  at  his  will  in  their  disposing  ? 

But  let  me  come  a  little  lower  to  thee :  Oh  man, 
compounded  of  the  worst  matter,  the  very  slyme  of  the 
Earth ,  how  great  a  power  is  in  thy  God  that  hath  created 
thee,  not  by  his  worde  onely  (as  he  did  all  other  creatures 
in  the  Earth)  but  aboue  them  all  in  a  Diuine  nature  of 
grace  ;  so  neere  vnto  himselfe,  as  that  he  woulde  in  the 
greatnes  of  his  loue,  cal  thee  his  Image,  and  to  this 
Image  of  himselfe,  giue  so  great  a  power  ouer  all  his 
creatures,  that  both  Sunne,  Moone,  and  Starres  in  the 
heauens,  the  beasts  in  the  fielde,  the  birdes  in  the  aire, 
the  fishes  in  the  Sea,  the  Trees  in  the  woods,  and  the 
mineralles  in  the  earth,  shoulde  all  be  subiect  to  the  dis- 
posing of  thy  discretion  and  obedient  to  thy  conmiaundi 
Hath  he  not  made  the  great  horse  to  cary  thee,  the 
great  Lyon  to  be  led  by  thee,  the  Beare,  the  Wolfe,  the 
Tygre,  and  the  Dogge,  yea  with  all  other  beastes,  to 
stand  af&aid  at  the  frowne  of  thy  countenance  ?  yea  doth 
he  not  coward  their  spirits  to  become  seruiceable  to  thy 
commaund  ?  doth  not  the  Faulcon  stoope  her  pitch  to 
come  down  to  thy  fist,  and  make  her  flight  at  the  Fowle, 
to  feede  thy  hunger  or  pleasure  ?  doth  not  the  Dog  leaue 
his  kennell,  and  make  his  course  at  the  Deere  for  thy 
food  or  thy  sport  ?  doth  not  the  fish  come  out  of  the 
deepe  waters  and  hang  vppon  thy  baite,  for  thy  profit  or 
thy  pleasures  ?  and  what  a  greatnesse  is  this  to  haue  this 
oonunaund  ouer  so  many  creatures?  but  againe,  con- 
sider withall  how  much  greater  is  that  infinite  great- 
nesse, in  thy  Creator,  that  hath  giuen  such  greatnesse  to 
his  Creature. 

Againe,  consider  withall,  the  greatnesse  of  his  glorie, 
and  glorye  of  his  greatnesse,  that  his  Angelles  tremble 
at  his  brightnesse :  if  hee  touch  the  hilles  they  shall 
smoake,  and  the  Mountaines  shall  melt  at  his  presence, 
and  no  man  can  see  him  and  liue  :  so  greate  is  his  Bright- 
nesse, as  no  eye  can  beholde  :  so  pure  his  essence,  as 
exceedes  the  sence  of  nature  :  so  deepe  his  wisdome,  as 
is  vnsearchable  in  reason  :  and  so  infinit  his  perfection, 
as  surpasseth  the  power  of  consideration  ;  and  therefore 
let  vs  consider,  that  in  regarde  of  that  Almightie  power, 
in  his  greatnesse  the  greatest :  yea,  and  all  power  with- 
out him  is  so  greate  a  smalnesse  as  nothing  can  be  lesse. 

Againe,  let  vs  in  admiration  of  his  greatnes,  and 
knowledge  of  his  goodnes,  consider  whom  we  are  to 
thinke  on,  how  we  are  to  thinke  of  him,  what  we  are  to 
thinke  of  our  selues  without  him,  and  what  we  are  only 
in  him  :    For  the  first,  whom  we  are  to  thinke  on,  is  the 
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incomprehensible  Maiestie  of  all  powers,  the  biginner  of 
all  times,  the  Creator  of  all  thinges,  the  Commaunder  of 
al  natures,  the  disposer  of  al  properties,  the  life  of  all 
beings,  and  the  endles  glory  of  al  graces  :  absolute  in 
his  power,  resolute  in  his  will,  incomparable  in  his  wis- 
dome, and  admirable  in  his  worke  :  thus  I  saye,  let  vs 
consider  whome  wee  are  to  thinke  of,  not  a  Creature  but  a 
Creator  :  not  a  king,  but  a  King  of  Kinges  ;  not  a  power, 
but  a  power  of  powers  :  and  not  an  Angell  but  GOD  ; 
now  howe  shall  wee  thinke  of  him?  with  feare  and 
trembling,  and  remember  the  sayings  of  Mathew,  Chap- 
ter 10,  verse  a8,  Feare  not  him  that  can  destroy  the 
bodte,  but  feare  him  that  can  destroye  both  body  and 
soule. 

And  therefore  when  wee  fall  into  sinne,  let  vs  feare  the 
greatnesse  of  his  wrath,  and  the  greate  power  in  his  furie : 
for  though  hee  fedde  Elias  in  the  Wildemesse  by  the 
Rauens,  and  preserued  Daniel  in  the  Den  from  the  Lyons, 
made  the  Dogges  licke  the  sores  of  Lazarus,  and  made 
the  Sunne  to  stay  his  course  at  the  prayer  of  losuah,  yet. 
with  the  wicked  he  maketh  his  Creature  in  the  vengeance 
of  his  wrath,  to  take  another  course,  for  the  Lyons  de- 
uoured  the  false  Prophets  :  The  Beares  came  out  of  the 
wood  to  destroy  the  children  that  mocked  the  Prophet : 
and  the  dogs  fed  vppon  lesabell,  and  the  daricenesse 
blinded  the  Sodomites,  till  fire  came  downefirom  Heauen 
to  consume  them. 

Consider  therfore  (I  say)  whom  wee  are  to  thinke  on  ? 
in  one  word  which  concludeth  all  that  can  be  spoken. 
God  and  not  man  :  for  in  God  is  all  greatnesse,  without 
whome  the  greatest  of  all  powers,  is  but  the  power  of  all 
smallnesse :  but  since  so  great  is  his  greatnesse  euerie 
way,  as  is  no  way  to  be  comprehended,  let  vs  onely 
know  and  acknowledge  his  infinitenes  therin  to  be 
such,  as  we  must  humbly  leaue  to  admiration,  and  say 
with  the  Prophet  Dauid,  Psalme.  136.  vers.  96,  Praise 
yee  the  God  of  heauen  for  his  mercie  endmreth  for 
euer. 

Now  let  vs  see  what  wee  are  without  him  ;  as  bubbles 
of  water  that  breake  in  an  instant :  or  a  blasted  flower 
ere  it  bee  out  of  the  bud  :  the  shame  of  nature  :  meate 
for  Dogges  :  fuell  for  fire  :  out-lawes  from  Heauen,  and 
Prisoners  for  Hell.  Oh  fearefull  state  of  such  as  feare 
not  God  :  feare  therefore  the  greatnes  of  his  wrath, 
least  you  be  consumed  in  the  greatnes  of  his 
fury. 

Now  what  are  wee  to  thinke  of  our  selues  in  him,  the 
chosen  vessels  of  grace,  the  comaunders  of  all  earthly 
powers,  the  compagnions  of  his  Saints,  co-heires  in  the 
heauenly  Kingdome,  &  brethren  with  his  blessed  Sonne 
and  our  Sauiour  lesus  Christ :  thus  greate  doth  his 
greatnes  make  his,  both  in  this  world  ft  in  the  worlde 
to  come :  and  thus  much  for  the  first  pointe  of  considera- 
tion of  the  greatnes  of  God. 
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goodnes  towards  him,  what  shall  I  giue  the  Lard  for  all 
that  htt hath  dant  vnto  met  /  will  tahe the  Cuppe of 
Saluation,  and  be  thanhfull  to  the  Lard:  see  here  all 
that  wee  are,  and  all  that  wee  can  giue  him  for  all  tl\e 
good  that  wee  receiue  from  him,  bare  thanks  :  and  yet 
as  much  as  hee  requireth,  and  more  then  from  a  great 
many  (the  more  their  shame)  hee  receiueth.  But  let 
those  that  feele  these  great  effects  of  grace  in  the  good- 
nes of  the  liuing  God,  say  with  the  holy  Prophet,  Psalme 
156.  verse  z.  he  thanhfull  to  the  Lord^  and  speahe  good  of 
his  name,  for  his  mercie  endurethfor  ener:  but  since  so 
infinite  is  his  goodnes  in  all  things  and  to  al  things,  and 
specially  to  man  aboue  all  things,  let  me  onely  wish  al 
men  for  their  own  good,  to  acknowledge  all  goodnes 
onely  to  bee  in  the  Lord,  the  onely  Author  and  substance 
thereof;  and  whatsoeuer  is  good  in  heauen  or  earth, 
is  onely  a  free  guifte  of  his  grace,  that  must  onely  work 
to  his  glory  ;  the  election  of  man  to  be  an  effect  of  loue 
in  the  grace  of  his  goodnes,  and  not  to  dreame  of  merite, 
but  to  giue  glory  vnto  mercie,  for  the  benefit  of  such  a 
blessing,  as  being  freely  giuen  to  man,  through  our  Lord 
lesus  Christ  by  his  merite,  is  onely  confirmed  to  the 
etemitie  of  his  glory  :  and  thus  much  touching  the  good- 
nes of  God. 

Touching  the  wisdame  of  God,  the 
third  Consideration, 

TO  speake  of  the  vrisdome  of  God,  is  so  farre  aboue 
the  capadtie  of  man,  that  it  is  rather  with  all 
humble  reuerence  to  be  honored  and  admired,  then 
either  to  be  spoken  of  or  considered :  yet  for  so  much  as 
the  creature  doth  giue  glorye  to  his  Creator,  in  praising 
and  with  admiration  beholding  the  excellent  workman- 
shippe  in  the  varietie  of  his  workes,  and  finding  it  so 
farre  aboue  the  reach  of  reason,  as  must  needes  prooeede 
from  a  vertue  of  diuine  grace,  hee  doth  in  contemplation 
acknowledge  a  wisdome  of  that  ezoellende,  that  maketh 
him  sale  with  the  Prophet  Dauid,  in  the  Z04  Psalme,  34 
verse.  Oh  how  wonderfiill  are  thy  workes  ?  in  wisdome 
hast  thou  made  them  :  but  though  the  wisdome  of  God 
as  it  is  in  it  selfe,  is  another  himselfe,  and  not  to  be 
comprehended  of  any  but  himselfe  yet  the  effectes  there- 
of in  all  things,  doe  giue  him  so  greate  a  praise,  as 
make  him  aboue  all  things,  to  receiue  the  highest  of  all 
glory  :  for  to  enter  into  particulers,  let  vs  beginne  to  looke 
into  his  creation,  in  the  power  whereof  hee  sheweth  no 
small  parte  of  wisdome :  as  in  the  brightnes  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Stars,  and  the  cleemesse  of  the  side,  the 
courses  of  the  Planets  and  the  motions  of  the  Celestiall 
powers :  in  the  opperations  of  the  elements,  in  the  per- 
fection of  proportions,  in  the  diuersity  of  creatures,  in 
the  wonder  of  arte,  and  quicknesse  in  working  :  what 
excellent  arte  hath  he  taught  nature,  in  painting  all  the 


Trees,  fruits,  and  flowres  of  the  earth  ?  yea  and  all  the 
haires,  sldnnes,  feathers,  and  scales  of  beasts,  fowles, 
and  fishes?  the  eeuenes  and  purenes  of  euery  one  of 
whome  being  truly  considered,  wil  startle  the  best  witts 
in  the  due  considoration  of  that  onely  point  of  wisdome. 

Againe,  what  a  further  secret  canning  hath  he  taught 
nature,  in  perfuming  so  many  Trees,  hearbs,  and  flowres, 
all  growing  out  of  this  darke  and  dusky  earth  :  by  what 
wisdome  he  doth  vnite  the  people,  and  hauing  deuided 
the  languages,  how  hee  giues  the  meanes  of  vnderstand- 
ing  :  how  hee  makes  the  fishes  paths,  and  the  shippes 
passages  through  the  seas,  the  birds  walkes  through  the 
ayre,  and  the  Salamanders  dwelling  in  the  fire,  and  the 
wormes  howses  in  the  earth :  how  admirable  is  this 
wisdome  that  so  worketh  all  things  by  it  selfe?  To 
speake  of  the  excellency  of  Arts,  in  the  secrede  of  their 
working,  what  can  it  finally  approoue  but  an  admiration 
of  knowledge  in  the  maister  of  them  ?  But  hauing  with 
Salomon  found  by  the  light  of  grace,  and  experience  of 
labor,  that  al  things  are  vanity,  except  onely  the  vertue 
of  that  grace  that  enricheth  the  soule  with  inestimable 
treasure  :  what  a  pointe  in  wisdome  is  this,  not  onely  to 
instruct  the  soule  of  man  in  knowledge  of  natures,  with 
their  qualities  and  effects,  but  through  the  power  of  it 
selfe  to  bieede  a  kinde  of  spirituall  knowledge  in  the 
apprehension  of  Faith,  that  in  contemplation  of  heauenly 
treasure,  maketh  trash  of  the  whole  woride. 

Oh  superexcellent  excellende  in  wisdome,  that  frameth 
the  heart  vnto  the  soule,  to  seeke  out  the  waie  of  life, 
and  in  the  prison  of  the  flesh,  presenies  it  from  the  perill 
of  infection  :  that  man  being  created  the  Image  of  perfec- 
tion, can  neuer  be  destroyed  by  the  venome  of  corrup- 
tion, but  in  the  daies  of  iniquitie.  being  guided  by  grace, 
escaping  the  snares  of  hel,  shall  fly  to  the  ioyes  of 
heauen. 

Consider  that  if  man  by  the  wisdome  of  God  attalne 
to  this  excellent  knowledge,  how  to  walke  through  the 
passages  of  nature,  to  make  vse  of  them  for  his  sendee, 
to  withstand  the  temptation  of  sinne,  to  reodue  the  in- 
structions of  grace,  to  dispise  the  delights  of  the  woride, 
to  bridle  the  affections  of  the  flesh,  and  oueroomming  the 
power  of  death,  to  finde  the  path  vnto  life ;  if  this  I  say, 
and  more  then  can  be  said,  by  the  instruction  of  the 
diuine  wisdome,  man  hath  power  to  attaine  vnto,  thinke 
how  infinite  is  that  wisdome  firom  whome  only  commeth 
the  essence  of  this,  and  all  knowledge :  in  whome  it 
ondy  liueth,  and  without  onely  whome  all  is  but  meere 
ignorance  :  And  since  it  is  written,  that  the  beginning 
of  wisdome,  is  the  feare  of  God ;  leame  ondy  that  lesson, 
and  feare  to  be  otherwise  learned :  Paule  thought  he 
knew  enough  in  Christ,  and  him  crucified  :  and  enough 
wise  Shalt  thou  be,  if  thou  canst  applie  his  knowledge  to 
thy  comfort. 

But  to  retume  breifely  to  speake  of  the  wisdome  of 
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God,  it  is  in  the  heauens  so  highe,  in  the  earth  so  large, 
in  the  water  so  deep,  in  the  aier  so  secret,  and  in  the 
fire  so  powerfull ;  in  all  things  so  exquisite,  and  in  per- 
fections so  infinite,  that  I  will  onely  in  the  admiration 
thereof,  giue  glory  to  the  same,  and  sale  with  the 
Apostle  z.  Corin.  chapter  3.  verse  19.  The  wisdawu  of 
th€  worlde  is  foolisknesse  be/ort  God;  And  againe,  with 
the  Prophet  Dauid,  Psalme  Z04.  verse  34.  Oh  Lord  how 
excellent  are  thy  warhes,  in  wisdame  hast  thou  made  them 
all.  Psalme  139.  verse  6.  Such  hncwledge  is  too  excellent 
for  mee  :  O  all  ye  worhes  of  the  Lorde,  praise  him  and 
magnife  him  for  euer :  but  since  so  many  and  so  in- 
finite are  the  praises  that  may  worthyly  bee  giuen  vnto 
it :  I  cannot  so  leaue  o£f,  but  I  must  speake  a  little 
more  of  the  consideration  of  it,  for  the  power  of  it :  It 
maketh  all  things  for  the  knowledge  of  it,  it  knoweth  all 
things  for  the  direction  of  it,  it  ordereth  all  thinges  for 
the  goodnesse  of  it,  it  comprehendeth  all  things  for  the 
grace  of  it,  it  is  gratious  in  all  good  things,  and  for  the 
maiestie  of  it,  it  is  glorious  aboue  all  things  :  for  in  the 
power  of  it  is  the  life  of  vertue ;  in  the  life  of  it  is  the 
mercie  of  loue  ;  in  the  loue  of  it  is  the  blessing  of  grace ; 
and  in  the  grace  of  it,  is  the  eternitie  of  Glorie :  who 
seeketh  it  shall  finde  it,  who  findeth  it  shall  loue  it,  who 
loueth  it,  shall  line  in  it,  who  liueth  in  it,  shall  ioy  in  it, 
and  who  so  ioyeth  in  it,  shall  be  blessed  by  it.  It  is 
brighter  then  the  Sunne,  purer  then  Golde,  sweeter  then 
the  honie  and  the  honie  combe,  and  for  the  worth  of  it, 
it  is  more  worth  then  the  whole  worlde :  it  beautifies 
nature,  it  rectifieth  reason,  it  magnifies  grace,  and  glori- 
fieth  loue :  it  loueth  humilitie,  it  aduanoeth  vertue,  it 
enricheth  knowledge,  and  maintaineth  honour :  it 
laboureth  in  heauen  for  such  as  from  heauen  are  pre- 
senied  for  heauen,  to  bring  them  to  heauen :  in  somme, 
it  is  where  it  is  the  blisse  of  nature,  the  honour  of  reason, 
the  light  of  life,  and  the  io3re  of  loue. 

The  elect  loue  her,  the  Saints  honour  her,  and  God 
onely  hath  her  :  in  summe,  so  much  may  be  said  of  her, 
and  so  much  more  good  then  can  be  said  or  thought  is 
in  her,  that  fearing  with  the  dimme  light  of  my  praise, 
to  obscure  the  glory  of  her  worthynesse,  I  will  onely 
wish  the  worlde  to  seeke  her,  the  godly  to  finde  her,  the 
gratious  to  loue  her,  the  vertuous  to  seme  her,  the  £uth- 
full  to  honour  her,  and  all  the  creatures  in  heauen  and 
earth  to  praise  her :  and  so  much,  touching  the  con- 
sideration of  the  wisdome  of  God. 

The  fourth  Consideration  tou- 
ching the  Ume  of  God, 

OH  I  who  coulde  with  the  eyes  of  wisdome  in  the 
humilitie  of  the  hearte,  looke  into  the  vertue  of 
that  grace  that  liueth  in  the  loue  of  the  Almightie,  should 
finde  that  senoe  of  sweetnes,  that  should  rauith  the  aoule 


of  vnderstanding  :  but  though  it  bee  in  it  selfe  so  gracious, 
and  in  grace  so  glorious  as  exoeedeth  the  exceeding  of 
all  praise,  yet  as  a  mole-hill  to  a  mountaine,  a  Flie  to  an 
Eagle  or  an  Ante  to  an  Elephant,  let  me  with  the  poore 
widdow  put  in  my  myte  into  the  treasurie,  in  humilitie 
of  my  heart  to  speake  of  the  life  of  my  soule,  which  being 
onely  in  the  loue  of  the  lining  God,  let  me  speake  a  little 
in  the  consideration  of  the  same,  that  the  vngratefull  world 
seeing  their  lacke  of  grace,  may  blush  at  their  blindnes, 
&  be  iojrful  of  a  better  light,  where  beholding  the  beautie 
that  rauisheth  the  soules  of  the  beloued,  they  shall  find 
the  loue  that  is  the  ioy  of  the  blessed  :  touching  the  which, 
let  me  by  degrees  speake  of  such  points  as  I  find  most 
necessarie  in  this  consideration :  let  vs  first  I  say  con- 
sider this  first  point  of  the  loue  of  God,  that  before  we 
were  created  for  his  sendee,  wee  were  elected  in  his  loue, 
then  to  make  an  Image  to  it  selfe,  yea  ft  as  it  were 
another  it  selfe,  for  the  first,  Romans  8.  lacob  haue  J 
loued,  euen  before  he  had  done  good  or  euill;  There  is 
election  prooued  in  loue. 

When  the  Angell  saluted  Elisabeth,  with  the  message 
of  her  conception,  was  it  not  of  lohn  the  baptist,  who 
was  sent  to  pronounce  the  word  of  the  Lord,  to  make 
strdght  his  way  before  him?  and  what  greater  proofe  of 
loue,  then  to  electe  him  to  such  a  message  ?  againe,  doth 
not  Christ  the  Sonne  of  God  praye  to  his  Father,  that 
as  hee  is  one  with  his  Father,  so  his  maye  be  one  with 
him  ?  Oh  how  can  there  be  so  greate  a  proofe  of  the 
election  of  loue  in  Christe,  as  by  his  loue  to  be  made  <»ie 
Mrith  him  :  Looke  I  saie  into  the  excellende  of  this  in- 
comparable loue  in  God  towards  man  :  first  to  make  him 
to  his  Image,  and  not  onely  by  his  worde  (as  by  which 
he  made  all  other  creatures)  but  as  it  were  by  a  consent 
or  consultation  of  the  Trinitie  about  an  espedall  worke, 
to  the  pleasing  of  the  Ddtie,  as  it  is  written :  Let  vs 
make  man  in  our  oume  Image  according  to  our  lihenesse. 

But  will  it  be  saide  that  Nullum  simile  est  idem,  for 
though  he  were  perfect  in  respect  of  our  corruption,  yet 
by  his  fall,  it  appeareth  that  the  creature  was  farre  shorte 
of  the  perfection  of  the  Creator :  but  bdng  falne  from 
that  pofection,  by  the  venome  of  temptation,  into  the 
state  of  damnation,  how  greate  was  the  loue  of  God,  to 
effect  againe  by  himselfe  the  blessed  worke  of  his  salua- 
tion  ?  for  as  it  is  written  : 

GOD  so  loued  the  worlde,  that  hee  gaue  his  onely  be- 
gotten Sonne  to  death,  that  all  that  beleiue  in  him  shal 
be  saued :  againe,  looke  into  the  admirable  kme  of 
Christe  to  his  beloued,  to  come  firom  the  bosome  of  his 
Father  in  heauen,  to  his  graue  in  the  earth  :  to  leaue  the 
seruice  of  Angelles,  to  be  skoffed  of  diuelish  creatures ; 
to  leaue  the  ioyes  of  Paradise  for  the  sorrowes  of  the 
worlde ;  to  leaue  his  Throane  in  heauen,  for  a  maimger 
on  the  earth  :  to  leaue  his  seate  of  iudgemente,  to  sufiier 
death  vpon  the  crosse :  well  might  bee  say  as  in  respect 
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of  his  sorrowes  for  the  sinnes  of  the  worlde,  with  the 
punishement  that  hee  was  to  endure  for  the  sinnes  of 
others,  himselfe  without  sinne,  when  hee  felte  the  ex- 
tremitie  of  those  paines  that  in  the  sweate  of  Bloud  and 
water,  prooued  the  passion  of  true  patience,  and  the  life 
of  true  loue, — 

Vt  mon  est  dolor  sicut  meuSt  sic  mom  est  amor  sicut 
wuus;  for  indeede  he  knoweth  not,  nor  can  he  iudge, 
what  loue  is  that  in  his  heart  cannot  saie  in  honour  of 
his  loue,  mtuer  suck  loue  :  the  freinde  to  die  for  his  ene- 
mies ;  the  maister  to  die  for  his  seruants ;  the  King  to 
die  for  beggers  ;  the  Sonne  of  God,  to  &jt  for  the  sonne 
of  man :  vrell  may  it  be  saide  mcuer  such  loue  :  to  leaue 
all  pleasures  to  bringe  thee  to  all  pleasures ;  to  endure 
all  crosses  to  worke  thee  all  comforts  ;  to  leaue  Heauen 
for  a  time  to  bring  thee  to  Heauen  for  euer. 

What  art  thou  that  in  the  thought  of  such  loue,  canst  not 
saie  in  thy  heart,  in  the  ioye  of  thy  soule,  as  NuUus  dolor 
sicut  eius,  sic  Nullus  amor  sicut  eius :  as  no  sorrowe  is  like 
to  his,  so  no  loue  is  like  to  his :  doth  not  hee  truely  saie 
that  can  say  nothing  but  truth  ?  loue  one  another  as  I  haue 
loued  you  :  greater  loue  then  this  cannot  be,  for  a  man  to 
lay  downe  lyfe  for  his  beloued :  Oh  let  vs  a  little  meditate 
vpon  this  excellent  comforte  that  is  vnspeakable  in  Ood 
tovrards  man  I  through  his  loue  was  man  created  the  good- 
liest creature  ;  ft  where  al  other  creatures  haue  their  eyes 
bent  downward  (to  the  earth,  where  they  seeke  their  foode) 
man  hath  a  face,  looking  vpwards  towurd  heauen,  where 
the  soule  seeketh  foode  aboue  the  flesh :  Againe,  through 
the  loue  of  God  was  man  made  the  wisest  creature,  to 
know  the  varieties  of  natures,  to  giue  names  vnto  crea- 
tures, to  note  the  courses  of  the  heauens,  to  till  the  earth, 
and  make  his  pathes  through  the  seas,  to  deuide  the 
times,  to  distinguish  of  doubts,  to  search  into  knowledge, 
and  to  know  the  giuer  and  glory  thereof :  Againe,  through 
the  loue  of  God,  num  was  made  oommaunder  of  all  crea- 
tures vnder  the  Sunne,  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  foreseer  of 
after-times,  messenger  of  the  worde  of  God,  student  of 
Diuine  misteries,  cheife  seruant  to  the  Lord  of  Lords, 
freinde  to  the  King  of  Kings,  and  coheire  in  the  heauenly 
Kingdome  :  through  the  loue  of  God,  hee  was  made  a 
seruante,  but  as  a  friend,  a  brother,  and  a  coheire :  Now 
hee  that  thinkes  on  these  pointes  of  loue,  is  worthy  of  no 
loue  if  he  cannot  say  in  his  heart  tAert  was  meuer  suck 
loue :  hee  loued  man  in  himselfe,  when  there  was  none 
to  perswade  him  to  loue  him  but  himselfie ;  he  loued  man 
as  himselfe,  that  he  wold  haue  him  one  with  himselfe ; 
yea  he  loued  man  more  if  more  could  be  then  himadf, 
that  for  man  to  death  would  giue  himselfe :  he  made  man 
louingly,  hee  blest  man  louingly,  hee  came  to  man  tell- 
ingly, and  dyed  for  man  most  louingly :  in  the  beginning 
hee  shewed  his  loue  Mrithout  beginning,  and  in  the  end 
will  shew  his  loue  without  ending,  he  made  him  better 
then  his  creatures,  for  hee  made  him  Lord  ouer  them :  hee 


made  them  better  then  his  Angells,  for  hee  made  them 
to  seme  him  a  little  lower  then  himselfe,  Psalme  8. 
verse  5.  that  himself  might  chiefly  loue  him  :  see  further 
his  loue  vnto  man  as  it  is  writen,  Isay  49.  15 :  Can  a 
mother  forget  her  children,  yet  wil  I  neuer  forget  thee. 
See  heere  loue  more  tender  then  of  a  mother,  and  more 
carefull  then  of  any  other  Father :  O  loue  of  loues,  what 
loue  is  like  to  this  loue?  a  Kingly  loue,  which  defendeth 
his  subiects ;  a  lordly  loue,  which  rewardeth  his  seruants ; 
a  friendly  loue,  that  is  kind  to  his  friends  ;  a  brotherly 
loue  yt  is  kinde  to  his  brothers  ;  a  motherly  loue,  that  is 
tender  to  her  children  ;  a  fJEUherly  loue,  that  is  carefiill  of 
his  Sonnes ;  and  a  Godly  loue,  that  is  gratious  to  his 
creatures  ;  a  faithfull  loue  that  neuer  fainteth ;  a  bounti- 
full  loue  that  euer  giueth ;  a  mercifiill  loue  that  neuer 
grudgeth,  a  pitifull  loue  that  euer  relieueth ;  a  mindefuU 
loue,  that  neuer  forgetteth :  a  gracefull  loue  that  euer 
loueth. 

Now  who  can  enter  imo  the  true  and  due  consideration 
of  loue,  worthy  louing,  &  in  the  thought  of  this  loue, 
will  not  euer  confesse  there  was  mtutr  such  loue  f  which 
regardeth  nothing  but  loue  :  oh  how  did  God  loue  Abra- 
ham for  shewing  his  loue  in  Isaack?  where  God  regard- 
ing more  his  will  then  his  worke,  would  not  suffier  the 
sacrifice  of  his  Son,  but  so  loued  him,  as  besides  many 
other  great  fauours  that  he  did  him,  could  say  within 
himselfe  (when  he  had  determined  a  destruction  of  his 
enemies)  shal  I  hide  from  my  seruant  Abraham  what  I 
will  doe  ?  as[thogh  he  wold  keep  nothing  frxmi  his  beloued 
that  he  knew  fit  for  his  knowledge :  Againe,  how  knied 
he  Eliah  that  he  wold  neuer  let  him  see  death,  how  loued 
he  his  seruant  Dauid  that  he  made  him  to  his  owne  heart  ? 
how  loued  he  the  blessed  \nigine  to  make  her  the  mother 
of  his  blessed  Sonne  ?  how  loued  hee  lohn  the  Euang^ 
iste,  to  let  him  leane  in  his  bosome?  how  loued  hee 
Paule  to  bringe  him  from  idolatry  ?  ft  how  loued  he  Peter 
to  forgive  him  when  he  had  denyed  him  ?  how  loued  hee 
Lazarus  when  he  wept  ouer  him?  how  loued  he  Maiy 
Magdalen  when  he  dispossest  her  of  fowle  spuits,  and 
at  his  Resurrection  let  her  beholde  him  ?  and  how  loued 
he  the  Theife  when  hee  carried  him  into  heauen  with  him  ? 

To  recite  all  the  pointes  of  his  particular  loue  to  a 
worlde  of  vnworthy  persons,  were  more  then  a  woride 
could  set  downe  :  but  for  so  much  as  I  haue  said,  and 
more  then  may  bee  saide  of  his  loue,  I  am  perswaded, 
that  if  wee  consider  the  power,  the  grace,  the  wisdome, 
the  bountie,  the  pittie,  the  maiestie,  the  mercie,  the 
patience,  the  passion,  the  sorrow,  the  labour,  the  life, 
and  the  torments  of  his  loue,  for  our  loue ;  he  hath  no 
feeling  of  loue,  or  is  worthie  of  no  loue,  that  will  not  in 
the  ioye  of  his  sonles  loue,  giue  all  glory  to  this  loue, 
and  say  with  the  Prophet  Dauid.  Psalm  31.  verse  23  : 
Loue  him  eUlye  his  Saimts,  ^aise  him  amdmusgmifie  him 
for  euer.    For  as  there  was  neuer  such  a  sorrowe  as  be 
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hath  endured  for  vs,  so  is  there  no  such  loue  as  he  hath 
to  vs,  and  in  his  mercie  dooth  euer  shew  vs.  When  he 
came  first  into  the  world,  he  came  as  an  infant,  to  shewe 
vs  the  mildenes  of  his  loue  in  further  yeares  :  he  came 
as  a  doctor  in  the  wisdom  of  his  loue,  to  teach  vs  the 
way  vnto  etemall  life,  in  the  vertue  of  his  loue :  he  came 
as  a  Phisition  to  cure  vs  of  all  diseases  :  in  the  power  of 
his  loue,  he  came  like  himselfe  as  a  God  to  driue  out  the 
Deuils  from  vs  :  and  in  the  meekenes  of  his  loue,  came 
as  a  Lambe  to  be  sacrifised  for  vs  :  ft  in  the  care  of  his 
loue,  at  the  right  hand  of  his  father,  is  now  a  Mediator 
for  vs,  &  in  the  glorie  of  his  loue,  into  the  possession 
of  our  inheritance,  that  hee  hath  purchased  for  vs  :  will 
receiue  vs  :  oh  milde  1  oh  wise  I  oh  vertuous  I  oh  power- 
full  !  oh  meeke  I  oh  carefull  I  oh  glorious  loue  I  who  can 
thinke  of  this  loue,  and  in  the  true  glorie  of  true  loue, 
cannot  most  truely  say,  there  was  neuer  such  loue  I  no, 
as  N<m  est  dolor  sicut  eius,  so  Non  est  Amor  sicut  eius. 
And  thus  much  touching  the  consideration  of  the  loue 
of  God. 

Thefift  consideration  of  the  mercy 
of  God, 

IN  this  admirable  vertue  of  the  loue  of  God,  I  finde 
the  greate  and  gratious  worke  of  his  mercie  towards 
man,  which  Considering  the  wickednesse  of  our  nature, 
and  the  wofulnesse  of  our  estate,  is  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered :  for  so  farre  had  the  temtation  of  the  Diuill 
poysoned  the  heart  of  man,  as  through  the  sinne  of  pride, 
sought  not  onely  to  driue  him  out  of  Paradice,  but  (in 
as  much  as  he  might)  to  throwe  him  downe  into  hdl, 
when  the  Angell  of  his  wrath  was  sent  to  giue  him 
punishment,  yet  wrought  his  merde  so  with  his  lustice, 
as  saued  him  from  perdition :  yea,  though  hee  cursed  the 
earth  for  the  sins  of  his  creature,  yet  he  blessed  his 
labour  with  the  fruite  of  his  patience,  and  reserued  for 
his  beleefe  a  ioy  in  his  mercie :  Looke  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  Scripture,  how  his  mercie  euer  wrought 
with  his  Justice,  yea  &  as  it  were  had  oftetimes  the  vpper 
hand  of  it :  as  in  the  time  of  Noah,  when  sinne  had  made 
as  it  were  the  whole  world  hateful  in  his  sight,  that  he 
saide  within  himselfe  he  repented  that  he  had  made  man, 
yet  in  his  mercie  hee  made  an  Arke  to  saue  Noah  and 
his  Children,  yea,  and  of  all  liuing  creatures  reserued 
some  for  generation :  in  Sodome  and  Gomora  he  saued 
Lot  ft  his  Daughters  :  &  yet  Adam  desenied  nothing  but 
destruction  for  his  disobedience.  Noah  desenied  no 
grace  for  his  drunkennes,  nor  Lot  any  iauour  for  his 
Incest ;  &  yet  mercy  so  wrought  with  iustice  that  God 
not  onely  forgaue  their  sins,  but  blessed  their  repentance : 
such  hath  euer  bene,  is,  and  euer  will  be  the  mercye  Of 
God  vnto  man,  as  so  Car  doth  mittigate  the  furie  0^  his 


iustice,  as  reserueth  comfort  for  the  penitent.  Oh  how 
Sweete  are  the  reports  and  proofes  of  the  mercie  of  God 
vnto  man  in  all  the  world  1  For  is  it  not  written  by  the 
Prophet  Dauid,  Psa.  145.  vers.  9.  His  mercy  is  ouer 
al  his  worhs  f  And  again,  speaking  of  his  mercy,  Ps. 
103.  13.  As  a  father pittieth  his  owne  Children,  so  is 
the  Lord  merciful  vnto  all  that  feare  him,  and  in  Psa, 
103,  vers,  12.  As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  west,  so 
far  hath  he  set  our  sins  from  vs:  and  in  the  136  Psalme, 
through  euerie  verse,  speaking  to  all  his  workes,  both  in 
heauen  ft  earth,  he  vseth  these  words.  Blesse  him  and 
praise  him,  for  his  mercie  endurethfor  euer.  In  mercie 
hee  turned  his  wrath  from  y*  Isiaelits  when  Moyses 
stood  in  the  gap :  in  mercy  he  saued  Moyses  floating  in 
the  reedes :  in  mercy  he  presented  the  children  in  the 
furnace  of  fire :  in  mercye  hee  presenied  the  Israelites 
from  the  hoste  of  Pharaoh:  in  mercy  hee  presenied 
Dauid,  and  deliuered  him  from  all  his  troubles :  in 
mercy  he  deliuered  Joseph  from  the  pit  and  the  prison  : 
in  mercy  he  sent  his  Prophets  to  wame  the  world  of  their 
wickednesse,  and  to  pronounce  comfort  to  the  penitent : 
in  mercy  he  sent  John  Baptist,  to  deliuer  the  tydings  of 
saluation :  and  in  mercie  he  sent  his  onely  Sonne  lesms 
Christ  to  be  a  Sauiour  of  all  his  people :  Oh  infinite 
mercie,  worthy  of  infinite  glorie  1  Consider  againe  how 
powerfull  is  his  mercie  in  all  his  workes,  to  feede  fine 
thousand  people  with  a  few  Loaues  and  Fishes,  and  with 
the  fragments  to  fill  more  baskets  then  the  Loaues  when 
they  were  whole :  to  heale  the  disseased  that  touched  but 
the  hem  of  his  garment :  to  giue  sight  to  the  blinde, 
knowledge  to  the  simple,  health  to  the  sicke,  soundnesse 
to  the  lame,  comfort  to  the  penitent :  to  driue  the  Diuells 
from  the  possessed :  to  giue  life  to  the  deade,  and  ioy  to 
the  faithfulL 

These  words  of  glorious  mercy,  doth  the  moste  gratious 
and  glorious  word  of  truth  plainely  and  truly  lay  before 
vs,  to  make  vs  with  the  holy  Prophets  iustly  say :  Oh 
the  infinite  light  and  bottomles  depth  of  the  mercies  of 
our  God  1  Glorie  be  to  the  Lord,  for  his  mercie  indureth 
for  euer,  Againe,  how  absolute  he  is  in  his  mercie, 
where  he  saith,  /  will  haue  mercie,  where  I  will  haut 
mercie,  and  therefore  be  firee  both  in  his  power  and  will, 
hath  mercye  for  all  that  will  humblye  and  fieUthiullye  call 
vppon  him :  and  againe,  all  are  vnder  sinne,  that  all  may 
come  to  mercie :  Oh  how  all-glorious  is  that  merde  which 
is  extended  ouer  all  I 

Let  vs  therefore  looke  a  little  into  the  blindnesse  of 
man,  in  the  immagination  of  his  owne  merrit,  of  the 
mercy  of  the  liuing  God,  which  is  onelye  a  fhiite  or  effect 
of  grace,  or  free  guift  of  his  onely  glorious  loue.  How 
did  Adam  merit  merde,  when  hee  fled  firom  his  presence? 
What  merited  Moyses  when  hee  angred  the  Lord?  What 
merrited  Noah  when  hee  was  drunken  ?  What  merrited 
Lot  when  hee  committed  Incest ;    What  merited  the 
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Israelites  with  their  gouldcn  Calfe?     What   merited 
Dauid  when  he  comitted  murder  and  adulterie? 

Againe,  what  merited  Mary  MagdaleH  that  had  seauen 
Deuils  within  her  ?  what  merited  Paul  that  persecuted 
Christ  in  his  people?  What  merited  Peter  that  denyed 
his  Maister  ?  &  what  merited  the  world  to  work  y«  death 
of  the  Son  of  God  ?  all  &  euerie  one  (in  the  ludgement 
of  lustice)  nothing  but  damnation.  Look  then  into  the 
inexplicable  gloiye  of  y«  mercie  of  God,  which  not  only 
forgaue  aU  these,  but  saued  all,  and  blessed  all,  and  so 
Mrill  euer,  al  those  whom  and  whersoeuer,  that  ashamed 
are  of  their  sinnes,  and  confessing  their  merrit  of  nothing 
but  wrath  and  destruction,  in  the  humble  faith  of  repent- 
ance, flye  onely  to  the  mercie  of  God  in  the  merrit  of 
Christ  lesus  for  theyr  saluation.  Oh  the  powerfiill  mercy 
in  the  loue  of  God,  that  will  not  suffer  his  lustioe  to 
execute  his  wrath  vpon  sinne !  and  though  such  be  the 
pure  and  glorious  brightn^  of  his  grace,  as  cannot  endure 
the  foule  and  filth  ie  obiect  of  sinne,  yet  doth  his  mercy 
so  rule  the  power  of  his  wTath,  as  will  not  let  him  destroye 
the  sinner  with  his  sinne  :  many  are  the  afflictions  that 
hee  layeth  vppon  his  belooued :  many  are  the  corrections 
that  hee  vseth  to  his  Children  :  manye  are  the  sorrowes 
that  hee  inflicteth  vppon  his  Elect,  but  all  is  for  sinne 
(in  the  loue  of  a  Father,  in  the  care  of  a  Maister,  &  mercy 
of  a  God)  as  onely  meanes  to  purge  them  of  those  euills 
that  are  hinderances  to  their  good  ;  and  being  healed  of 
their  corruption,  to  bring  them  to  their  first,  and  a  far 
better  perfection.  For  in  the  correction  of  mercy,  is  the 
sinner  saued  from  destruction  ;  &  by  the  regeneration  of 
grace,  brought  to  etemall  saluation :  Oh  the  vertuous, 
gratious,  and  glorious  nature  of  mercye,  which  hath  such 
power  with  God  in  the  preseruation  of  his  people !  It 
keepeth  the  fire  that  it  fedl  not  from  heauen  to  consimie 
vs :  it  keepeth  the  water  that  it  riseth  not  to  drown  vs : 
it  keepeth  the  ayre  that  it  doth  not  infect  vs :  &  keepeth 
]r*  earth  that  it  doth  not  swallow  vs :  it  keepeth  vs  in 
peace  that  disoention  do  not  spoile  vs :  it  keepeth  vs  in 
plenty  that  want  doe  not  pinch  vs :  it  keepeth  vs  in  kme 
that  mallice  cannot  hurt  vs  :  and  keepeth  vs  to  God  that 
the  DeuiU  cannot  confoimd  vs. 

In  summe,  it  is  a  gift  of  grace,  a  worke  of  glorie,  a 
bountie  in  God,  &  a  blessing  to  man,  to  speake  of  these 
dales  wherin  we  line  and  of  the  late  times  which  we  can- 
not forget.  Let  vs  d  little  consider  the  mercies  of  God 
towards  vs,  how  oflen  were  we  presenied  from  forraine 
enemies  by  Sea,  and  ciuill  or  vnduil  enemies  at  home ; 
when  not  the  pollicy  of  man,  but  the  only  mercy  of  God 
did  break  the  forces  of  the  one,  and  reueale  the  deoises 
of  the  other?  And  while  our  Neighbor  Countries  by 
continuall  warres  haue  shed  a  world  of  blood,  we  bane 
beene  preserved  in  increase  of  people :  and  while  they 
haue  bin  mourning  in  the  punnishment  of  sinne,  wee 
haue  beene  singing  in  the  ioy  of  grace :  oh  how  are  wee 


bound  to  giue  glorye  vnto  God  for  the  aboundance  ot 
his  mercie,  and  say  with  the  Prophet  Dauid,  Psal.  136. 
verse  a6,  Great  is  the  God  of  Heauen,  for  his  mercie 
endureth  for  euer.  But  as  I  said  of  loue,  the  life  of 
mercy ;  so  of  mercy  the  glory  of  loue :  since  it  is  so 
infinite  in  goodnesse,  as  exoeedeth  in  worthinesse  the 
height  of  all  praise  that  the  heart  of  man  can  think,  or 
the  tongue  of  man  can  expresse,  I  will  onely  say  with 
the  Prophet  Psalme  106.  verse  i.  to  all  powers  whatso- 
euer.  Blesse  ye  the  Lord  and  praise  him,  for  his  mercie 
endureth  for  euer. 

And  dius  much  touching  the  consideration  of  the 
mercy  of  God. 

The  sixt  amsidemtum  of  the  grace 
of  God. 

IN  the  mercy  of  God,  finding  so  great  a  measure  of 
his  grace  as  in  the  bountie  of  his  goodnes  deserueth 
no  little  glory,  I  cannot  but  with  admiration  speake  of 
that  grace,  that  through  his  loue  made  him  haue  such  a 
fauour  vnto  man,  as  to  elect  him  to  his  loue,  to  frame 
him  to  his  image,  to  inspire  him  with  his  spirit,  to  in- 
struct him  in  his  word,  to  defend  him  with  his  power, 
to  presenie  him  in  his  mercie,  to  dye  for  him  in  his 
loue,  and  to  recdue  him  to  glorie :  all  these  and  what 
euer  other  good  wee  receiue,  either  through  the  loue  or 
mercye  of  God,  are  free  guifts  of  his  grace,  and  not  for 
any  merrit  in  man.  How  can  this  beame  of  glorious 
brightnes  bee  beheld  with  the  eies  of  humilitie,  but  that 
the  soule  wold  be  rauished  with  the  contemplation 
thereof?  and  say  with  the  Psalmist,  Psalme  103.  verse 
8,  Gratious  is  the  Lord,  and  mercifull,  long  suffiering, 
and  of  great  goodnesse.  Furthermore  of  so  great  effect 
in  the  working  of  comfort  in  the  hearts  of  the  £EUthfull, 
is  this  vertue  of  grace  in  God,  that  wee  finde  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Apostles  in  their  Epistles,  commonlye  to  be- 
gin with  this  word  Grace:  Grace,  mercie  and  peace  from 
our  Lord  and  Sauiour  lesus  Christ:  As  if  from  grace 
came  mercie,  and  from  mercie  peace.  Oh  consider  the 
works  of  grace,  our  election  out  of  a  spedall  fauour  : 
our  creation  out  of  a  gratious  wisdome  :  our  vocation 
out  of  a  gratious  kindenes  :  our  sanctification  out  of  a 
gratious  holines :  our  iustification  out  of  a  gratious 
merit :  our  redemption  out  of  a  gratious  loue,  and  our 
glorification  out  of  a  gratious  mercy.  So  that  stO  we 
see  that  grace  worketh  in  all  thinges  to  the  onel3re  glorie 
of  God,  in  whome  it  woiiceth  to  the  good  of  man.  Oh 
how  sweet  a  salutation  was  deliuered  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  Afary  by  the  AngeU  Gabriell,  HaiU  Mary  full 
of  grace,  God  is  with  thee.  So  that  if  God  be  with  any 
soule,  it  is  fiill  of  grace,  &  where  the  fiilnes  of  grace  is, 
there  is  surely  God  :  but  as  it  is  written  of  Christ  lesus, 
Psalme.  45.  vers,  7.     That  hee  was  annointed  with  the 
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Oyle  of  GrM€  aboue  his  fellowes,  So  may  wee  well  say 
of  the  Grace  of  God,  it  is  so  excellent  in  working  to  the 
Glorie  of  God,  that  as  it  is  infinite  in  goodnes,  so  must  it 
haue  the  same  measure  in  glorie,  I  say,  to  be  glorified 
aboue  all  things.  Note  a  little  the  varieties  of  the 
guiftes  of  this  grace  of  God  vnto  his  seniants  :  Moysa 
hee  made  a  leader  of  his  people,  and  gaue  him  the  tables 
of  the  law  :  to  Abraham  he  gaue  the  blessing  that  should 
follow  in  his  seede  :  in  Isaack  shall  the  seede  be  called  : 
at  the  prayer  of  Eliaht  hee  sent  raine  after  a  long 
drought :  to  Dauid  hee  gaue  a  Idngdome,  and  a  trea- 
sure more  worth  then  many  kingdomes,  the  enllghtning 
knowledge  of  his  holy  loue,  the  spirit  of  prophesie,  the 
confession  of  sinne,  the  repentance  of  offence,  the  pas- 
sion of  true  patience,  the  constande  of  fiEUth,  and  the 
humility  of  loue.  To  Salomon  he  gaue  espedall  wis- 
dome  to  sit  in  the  Throane  of  iudgement  with  the  great- 
est maiestie  and  wealth  of  any  earthlye  creature  in  the 
world.  To  the  blessed  Virgin  Marie  hee  gaue  the  ful- 
nesse  of  grace,  in  the  conception  of  his  only  Sonne  ;  but 
to  him  he  gaue  that  grace  that  filled  heauen  and  earth 
with  his  glorie. 

Let  vs  then  consider  not  only  the  vertue,  goodnesse, 
and  glory  of  grace,  but  with  all,  the  height  and  glorie 
therof ;  which  being  only  in  lesus  Christ  our  onely  Lord 
and  Sauiour,  let  vs  in  him  onely  beholde  the  summe 
and  substance,  the  beautie  ft  brightnesse,  the  goodnesse 
and  glorie  thereof,  &  forsaking  our  selues  in  the  shame 
of  our  sinnes,  only  file  to  his  merde  for  the  oomforte  of 
those  blessings,  that  reoduing  onelye  from  him,  may 
make  vs  giue  all  honour  and  glorie  to  him. 

And  so  much  for  consideration  vpon  the  grace  of  God. 

The  seauenth  consideration  of  the 
giorie  of  God, 

HAuing  thus  considered  of  the  greatnes,  the  good- 
nes, the  wisdom,  the  loue,  the  mercy  ft  grace 
of  God  towards  man,  I  cannot  but  finde  in  this  good 
God,  an  admirable  glory,  who  containing  all  these  ex- 
cellendes  in  himselfe,  and  beeing  indeede  the  verie 
essence  of  the  same,  doth  in  the  vertue  of  his  bountie, 
appeare  so  gratious  vnto  this  people :  But  since  to 
speake  or  thinke  of  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  least  part 
thereof,  is  so  fBure  aboue  the  reach  of  the  power  of 
reason,  as  in  all  confession  must  be  ondy  left  to  admira- 
tion :  Let  me  ondy  say  with  the  ApoNrtle,  Glory  only 
btlong€th  vnto  tko  Lord,  in  his  prtsmc€  so  glorious  is  kds 
brightnesse  as  nothing  can  see  him  and  Hue  :  and  therfr- 
fore  in  a  bush  of  fire  hee  spake,  but  not  apeared  vnto 
Moyses :  vpon  the  mount  in  a  doud  and  a  piUer  went 
before  his  people  in  the  wildemesse  :  was  as  it  were  in- 
dosed  in  the  Arke  ;  in  an  Angell  did  appeare  vnto  his 
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Prophets,  and  in  his  Sonne  lesus  Christ,  so  farre  as  he 
would  and  might  be  seene  to  his  Apostles  and  Disdples, 
but  for  his  glory,  his  diuine  essence  cannot  be  seene  of  any 
but  him  selfe,  verified  by  his  own  word,  lohn  z  chap, 
verse  z8.  No  man  hath  seene  th€  Father,  but  hee  that 
came  from  the  PathtTt  euen  the  Sonne  of  man  that  hath 
reuealed  him :  and  againe,  verse  a8,  /  came  from  the 
Father,  and  Igoe  to  the  Father,  frr  the  Father  6*  /  are 
one,  with  his  glory  he  JiUeth  both  heau£n  6*  earth,  as  it 
is  written,  Heauen  and  earth  are  frl  of  the  Maiestie  of 
thy  glory :  and  againe  in  the  Psalme  19.  verse  z.  The 
heauens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  Jirmament 
sheweth  his  handy  worhe,  his  vtorhes  spedhe  of  his  glorie, 
his  Saintes  write  of  his  glorye,  his  Angdles  sing  of  his 
glorie,  and  all  powers  doe  acknowledge  his  glorie. 

It  is  higher  then  the  Heauens,  laiger  then  the  Earth, 
deeper  then  the  Sea,  purer  then  the  fire,  deerer  then  the 
skye,  brighter  then  the  Sunne  :  The  power  of  strength, 
the  life  of  Loue,  the  vertue  of  merde,  the  beautie  of 
grace,  the  honour  of  Wisdome,  and  the  Essence  of 
Maiestie  :    The  Angdles  tremble  before  it,  the  Saintes 
fall  at  the  feete  of  it,  the  Prophets  beholde  it  aforre  dS^ 
and  the  soules  of  the  elected  doe  adore  it :  and  being 
then  so  farre  aboue  the  power  of  man,  to  come  neerer 
the  thought  of  it :    How  can  the  heart  of  man  but  in 
admiration  speake  of  it  ?  it  lines  in  the  wisdome  of  the 
wise,  in  the  vertue  of  the  valyant,  in  the  liberalitie  of 
the  Charitable,  in  the  patience  of  the  Temperate,  in 
the  virginitie  of  the  chaste,  in  the  constancye  of  the 
faithful!,  in  the  humilitye  of  the  louing,  ft  in  the  truth 
of  the  Religious :  it  dyrects  the  will  of  the  TriniUe  in 
the  vnitie  of  the  Ddtie :  it  conmiaundes  the  seruice  of 
the  Angells,  it  blesseth  the  prayers  of  the  Saints,  it  par- 
doneth  the  sinnes  of  the  repentant,  it  prospereth  the 
labours  of  the  vertuous,  and  loueth  the  soules  of  the 
righteous :  in  summe,  it  is  the  Maiestie  of  Maiesties,  the 
power  of  powers,  the  vertue  of  vertues,  the  grace  of 
graces,  the  honour  of  honors,  the  Treasure  of  treasures, 
the  Blessing  of  blessings,  and  the  being  of  beings  :  and 
in  all  effects  so  neere  vnto  God  himsdfie,  that  as  he  is  in 
his  glory  incomprehensible,  so  is  the  same  for  the  in- 
finite pofection  of  all  worthines  inexplicable  ;  it  droue 
out  of  Pftradise  the  disobediente  to  the  oomaund  of  it ;  it 
made  the  earth  swallowe  the  murmurers  against  the  will 
of  it ;  it  sent  fire  firom  heauen,  to  consume  the  Captaines 
that  came  against  the  seruant  of  it ;  it  deoided  Uie  Sea 
to  make  a  waike  for  the  chosen  of  it ;  it  made  the  same 
Sea  to  drowne  the  hoast  of  the  enemies  of  it ;  it  sent 
destruction  vpon  the  Cities  that  wrought  abhomination 
in  the  sight  of  it ;  drowned  the  world  for  sinning  against 
it ;  and  hath  cursed  the  lewes  for  the  death  of  the  be- 
loued  of  it :  in  smnme,  it  is  in  all  so  Cure  beyond  all 
that  can  be  said  or  thought  of  it,  in  the  infinitenes  of 
exoeUenot,  that  in  humilitie  of  adoration  I  win  leave  it 
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to  the  sermioe  of  the  wise,  the  loue  of  the  vertuous,  the 
honour  of  the  blessed,  and  the  admixatioii  of  alL 
And  thus  much  for  consideration  of  the  glorie  of  God. 


The  sec&nd  part  of  amsideraiion 

amceming  man :  •nd  first  touch- 

iftg  the  weakenesse  or 

smallnesseqf 

tnan. 

HAuing  now  set  dowae  a  few  notes  touching  the 
neoessarie  oonsideation  of  the  greatnesse,  good* 
nesse,  wisdom,  loue,  merde,  grace  and  fi^ory  of  God, 
Let  mee  a  little  speaks  of  the  contrarieties  in  man,  in 
mine  opinion  not  vnnecessarie  to  be  considered :  and 
first,  of  the  weaknesse  or  smallnesse  of  man :  First  of 
his  smallenesse  touching  the  substance  of  his  creation, 
it  was  of  the  slime  of  the  earth ;  then  what  could  bee 
ksse,  or  of  lesse  force,  quaatit jfc  or  esieaue  ?  Next  for 
the  substance  of  generation,  what  was  man  before  the 
meeting  of  his  Parents?  not  so  mach  as  a  thought,  then 
which  nothing  could  be  lesse,  then  by  the  effect  of  oon- 
seat.  What  was  his  substaace?  as  in  his  creation  a 
matter  of  like  moment,  the  quantitie  not  greate,  and  the 
force  little,  contained  in  a  little  roome :  bred  Tp  in 
dartemes  with  paine  and  sorsowe,  fed  by  the  nanil  with- 
out Tse  of  senoe  or  member.  Then  come  into  the 
wodd,  is  in  quantitie  little,  in  strength  aieeia  weaknes* 
naked  and  feeble  like  a  nowne  adiectine  that  cannot 
stand  alone*  cryeth  for  it  knoweth  not  what,  either  paine 
that  it  cannot  ezpresse,  or  for  want  of  that  it  cannot  aske 
for :  Now  continuing  long  time  ia  this  weaknes*  being 
come  to  liirthcx  yeares*  what  doth  It  finde  but  its  owne 
imbedUitie.  deuring  that  it  oaaaot  haue,  bchoMing  that 
it  cannot  comprehend,  and  enduriag  that  h  cannot 
hdpe. 

Subiect  to  sinac,  by  the  oom^itioa  of  nature^  by 
temptatioa  of  the  flesh,  by  the  CBchantmeat  of  the  worUte^ 
andtheidousnesseoftheDeuaa:  subiect  to  the  buning 
of  the  fire,  to  the  drowning  of  the  water,  to  the  infectioo 
of  the  aire,  to  the  swallowing  of  the  earth:  subiect  to 
sicknesse,  subiect  to  care,  to  sorrow,  to  want,  to  wronger 
to  oppressna,  to  penurye,  to  ignorance,  to  presumption, 
to  tyranye,  to  death :  so  vnabk  to  defiend  himsdfe,  that 
a  flea  will  byte  him.  a  fly  will  blinde  himi»  a  worme  wfll 
wound  him.  and  a  gnat  wffl  choake  him^ 

And  for  his  seaces,  his  hearing  may  gneeue  him.  his 
sight  may  annoye  hin^  his  speecfae  may  hurl  bins,  his 
feeling  may  distemper  him,  his  smdling  may  infect  bin, 
and  his  tasting  may  kiK  him :  in  summer  poore  thing 
proud  of  aothiag,  oooie  of  little  better  thai  nothing. 


and  shall  relume  to  (almoste)  as  little  a  nothing :  amst 
hunger,  nuist  thirst,  must  labour,  amst  sleepe,  must 
loose  the  vse  of  his  sences,  and  conmiitte  himtetfr  to 
trust :  must  waxe  olde,  must  die,  cannot  diuae,  kalh  no 
power  to  withstand  any  of  these :  and  though  bee  bane 
the  commauad  of  creatures,  is  but  himsdfe  a  creature^ 
and  can  no  longer  line  then  to  the  will  of  the  Creator : 
sees  the  Sunne,  cannot  behold  the  brigfatnesse :  hearcs 
the  windes,  knowes  not  whence  they  blowe :  fedcs  the 
ayre,  knowes  not  how  to  kye  holde  of  it :  sees  the  fire, 
(hves  not  touch  it :  sees  a  world  of  earth,  but  posKsseth 
little  of  it,  po^appes  none  of  it :  lookes  at  Heanen,  but 
cannot  come  at  it :  and  in  snmme,  as  a  substance  of 
nothing,  or  if  aaye  ihiag,  like  a  Clocke,  that  ao  kmgcr 
mooueth  then  by  the  wiU  of  the  Clockemaker :  so  no 
longer  man  then  in  the  wil  of  his  maker :  what  shall  this 
little,  weaken  small  creature  think,  when  he  shal  in  the 
glasse  of  true  senoe  beholde  the  obiect  of  hMmrife,  aad 
then  think  vpon  the  greataes  of  his  God,  in  whome  not 
ondy  himselfe  but  all  creatures  in  heanen  &  earth  haue 
thdr  being,  and  without  him  haue  no  being?  in  how 
little  a  compasse  himselfe,  with  all  his  is  contained,  irtule 
such  is  the  greatnesse  of  his  God,  as  fiUeth  heauea  and 
earth  with  his  glory ;  who  ocnyrehendcth  all  things  not 
comprehended  in  any,  nor  all ;  but  aboue  all  in  himseH 
in  the  infinitenes  of  himsdfe.    Oh  poore  man  what  canst 
thou  doe,  but  with  lob  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  UMoth,  and 
say:  Ikaueapoken  once  and  iwut,  kut  I  will  s^take  no 
mom:  I  tktmgki  I  was  something,  kmt  I soe  lam  nothing, 
at  least  so  Httle  a  thing,  as  im  it  sdfe  is  nothing:  hfy 
righteousnesse  is  as  a  Jiithjf  doth,  wty  strmgth  is  Woah- 
inos,  my  dayos  as  a  shaddowe,  my  lift  but  a  spanne,  and 
my  substance  so  smal,  as  but  in  thee  my  God  is  as  nothing 
or  worse  then  nothing  at  al:  thus  I  say  wilt  thou  say 
when  beholding  the  least  of  God's  creatures,  thou  shall 
consider  thyne  owne  smalnesse ;  and  looking  on  the  one 
and  the  other  with  the  Prophet  Dauid,  say  in  admiration 
of  his  glorious  goodne&     PsalmeS.  verse  4.  O  God  mhfit 
is  man  that  thon  doest  vouchsafe  to  loohe  vpon  himf 
And  thus  mudi  touchhig  the  smahirsse  or  weaknes  of 


The  second  Consideration^  touching 

the  viienes  or  wickednes 

of  wan* 

0«  I  haue  a  Utile  spoken  of  this  sBoalnease  or  sasU 
strength  of  Stan,  a  thing  doubtks  most  necessary 
for  eucry  man  10  Ihkike  TppoB,  least  finding  his  greatnes 
in  comoaaund  ouer  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  he  forget 
the  Creator  both  of  heauen  aad  earth,  &  al  things  in  the 
same :  so  let  me  tell  him,  that  finding  his  smalnes  to  bee 
so  great,  and  his  greatnes  to  be  so  smal,  as  makelh  hhn 
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nothing  more  then  in  the  wil  of  the  Ahnightie,  hee  must 
withal  looke  into  the  vilenes  of  his  nature,  in  y«  wilfiill 
offending  of  his  moste  good  and  glorious  God  :  for  in  his 
first  offence,  how  mudi  did  he  diew  the  vile  wickednes 
or  wicked  vilenesse  of  his  condition,  in  forgeting  the 
goodnes  of  his  God  in  framing  him  of  so  vile  a  matter 
as  y^  sUme  of  the  «arth,  a  Uuii^  cveture  lo  his  own 
gloiious  ira«ge?  then,  to  plant  him  in  Puttdioe,  a  pktoe 
of  so  much  pleasure,  4o  giae  him  so  large  a  possession, 
as  of  al  his  ground,  his  fruit,  jrea  &  coramamnd  of  al  his 
creatures  vpon  the  earth  :  thus  not  Jike  a  Lord,  but  like 
himself  Lord  of  Lords,  to  giue  Um  a  world  at  earthb  & 
there  onely  to  except  one  Tree,  with  as  aharpe  warning 
of  death  in  the  touching  of  the  same,  when  neither  his 
kme  in  his  creation,  his  boantle  in  his  possesskm,  nor 
his  care  in  his  comaaund  vqgarded,  but  either  carrletly 
ibigotten,  or  wilfully  disobeyed :  Oh  what  graater  vilenes 
oould  be  shewed  then  in  such  vnthankfulnes?  and  what 
greater  wickednesse,  then  to  shake  handes  with  the 
Deuill,  to  offend  the  God  of  so  much  goodnesse?  bat 
more  to  make  him  blush  at  his  owne  shame,  in  bdiokl- 
ing  the  foulenesseof  his  abhorainable  filthynesse,  let  nan 
in  the  glasse  of  truth  see  the  leprosie  of  his  souft^  by  the 
inSsction  of  sinne. 

Ptyde  hath  defiled  humilitie,  oooetousnesse  charities 
lecherie  chastitie,  wrath  patience.  skMUh  kbonr.  ennie 
loue,  and  murther  pity :  so  that  whereas  nan  was  befiora 
in  these  vertues  a  creature  of  Gods  kme,  and  in  whose 
presence  hee  tooke  pleasive,  now  through  these  vices  is 
hee  become  a  most  vglye  and  hate6ill  creature  in  the 
sight  of  the  Creator :  what  Peacock  more  proude  of  his 
taile  then  man  is  of  his  truaperyf  what  Tyger  is  waan 
cmell  to  any  beaHe,  then  one  man  to  another?  what 
Goate  more  lecherous  then  the  Uoenttous  Libertins?  what 
Dogge  more  Gooetous  in  hiding  of  meale,  then  the  dogged 
miser  in  hoordkig  vp  of  money?  what  Snaloe  more 
venemous  then  the  toqge  of  the  eauioas?  and  what 
Dormouse  so  sleqiie  as  the  stouthfiill  Epicure? 

Consider  then  tf  there  bee  A  vile  natnre  in  any  of  these; 
how  much  more  vie  is  man,  that  hath  the  oooditkn  of 
aU  these? 

Oh  sbonlde  a  man  huK  his  fanage  or  proportion  dawne 
according  to  his  oondition,  how  monstrous  woidd  he 
finde  himselfie?  with  a  Tygers  bead,  a  Goales  bearde,  a 
Snakes  toi^  a  hogs  beUy.  a  Donnoose  de,  OMi  a  Beares 
hand :  Bat  let  the  Image  goe,  and  looke  kmo  the  vdenes 
of  man,  and  see  if  it  bee  not  such  as  passeth  the  power 
of  discriptkm  :  when  God  is  forgotten,  the  Deuill  shalbe 
nmembered;  when  grace  is  fiorsaken,  sinne  duilbe  enter- 
tahied ;  and  whan  Christ  sfaalbe  cmcified,  Indas  sfaalbe 
monyed. 

A  Dogge  will  fiwne  on  hit  tnaisler.  Oh  bow  nrach 
worse  then  a  Dogg  was  man  tfwt  was  the  danfli  of  his 
naister?  an  Elephantis  a  monatroos  beas,  mnd  yet  Is 


pidfiin  to  man,  &  wil  lead  hha  outof  the  wildemes :  bot 
man  nwre  monstrous  then  any  beast,  will  leade  man  into 
wickednes :  the  Goate  hath  his  tine,  wherin  to  shew  the 
heate  of  his  nature,  bat  nan  spareth  no  time  to  loQow 
the  filtfainesse  of  his  luit:  the  Dogge  witt  bee  satisfied 
with  A  little  iStm.  hee  hath  hidden,  but  the  vsurer  is  neocr 
satisfied  tiU  hee  bee  choakedwilh  hisGokle :  the  Lyon 
win  not  peak  vpon  the  blood  of  a  Lambe,  when  tht 
murtherer  will  not  ipare  the  bkmd  of  the  infante :  iIm 
Ante  will  worlw  for  prooision  for  his  loode,  whik  the 
Epicore  will  burst  in  the  bed  of  liis  easei 

See  then  (oh  man)  the  ipfle  substance  of  thy  ooadltiM, 
wiiereby,  of  the  best  creature  in  thy  creation  tlioa  art 
become  the  worst  in  thy  oorraption :  &  tlierfore  looking 
on  the  goodnes  of  thy  Qod,  and  the  vilenesse  of  thy 
selfe,  thou  maiest  well  sale  with  Peter:  Luke  chapi  $- 
verse  8.  Lord  ^omi  mti  neen  smt,  J^  J  4am  a  ^tUmUd 
enaimn^  and  with  the  Plopliet  Dadd,  Psa.  44.  ver.  tS. 
Skami  katk  caturtd  my  fan,  jtM,  and  beholding  the 
leprosie  of  thy  soule  by  Ae  spottes  of  thy  sfame,  stand 
without  the  gates  of  grace,  that  the  AngeOs  may  not 
ablKxre  thee,  nor  the  Sainu  be  infected  by  thee,  till  thy 
heanenly  Phisitian  with  the  Bkmde  of  the  Lambe  bant 
cored  thee  of  thy  ooRoption :  Look  I  say  (oh  vile  man) 
vpon  the  widoednesse  of  thy  will,  to  offend  thy  good  God, 
to  bee  aaeniant  to  sinne,  the  ndne  of  thy  sdfe,  and  the 
plague  of  thy  posteritie. 

In  thy  riches  see  the  rust  of  ooaeteonsnesse ;  in  thy 
pryde  see  the  fall  of  Ludfer ;  in  thy  lechery  see  the  fiie 
of  hist ;  in  thy  wrath  see  tiie  blood  of  nmrther ;  in  thy 
sloath  see  the  filth  of  drosK :  and  thus  beholding  thy 
besmeered  soule,  see  if  thou  canst  see  so  vik  a  creatore? 
vik  hi  vnthankfulnes,  vik  hi  haogbtiaes,  vik  in  coneteous- 
nes,  vik  m  skathfUnes,  vik  in  finionsnes,  vik  in  filthi> 
nes,  and  so  vik,  in  aH  viknes. 

Thus  Isaykx)kehitothyselfe,andaeewhiEtthoaarta, 
and  if  such  thoo  be  not,  think  of  the  greatnes  of  the 
goodnes  in  thy  God,  that  by  the  vcrtoe  of  his  poiper  in 
the  merck  of  his  loue,  hath  healed  thee  of  thy  tiwe,  Ml 
made  thee  fit  for  his  semice,  wfaidi  till  tfaoa  findest  hi 
thy  selfe,  thinke  there  is  not  10  vfle  a  creative  as  thy 
selfe. 

And  tfans  macfa  toudiing  the  vilenes  or  wickednes  of 


The  third  ConsideraUm  tvuchmg 

thefolfy  or  fgn&ranee  tf 

man. 

THe  imalneiif  or  vflenesof  man  thus  coeshkred,  we 
are  now  to  loohe  a  littk  vpon  ^lefoBy  or  ignorance 
of  man,  not  a  littk  needfaU  with  the  precedents  &  whsS 
shaH  follow  to  be  coniWewd :  Ffatt,  to  the  fffst  point  ef 
foDy ;  could  there  bee  a  greaterfoOy  thought  vpon,  tiien 
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to  lose  the  benefit  of  Pftradise,  for  the  bit  of  an  Apple, 
for  touching  one  tree  to  loose  all,  to  loose  the  plesure 
of  ease,  to  labor  for  food,  to  forget  Ood.  to  listen  to 
woman,  to  distrust  God  and  to  belehie  the  Deoill ;  to 
loose  the  beautie  of  perfection  for  the  fonlnesse  of 
corraption ;  and  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  leaue  heanen 
for  hell:  are  not  these  (without  comparison)  so  high 
pointes  of  ignorance,  as  make  a  ful  point  in  folly?  But 
leauing  the  first  folly  of  the  first  offender.  Oh  what  a 
svrarme  of  foUyes  hath  this  ignorance  begotten  in  the 
worlde?  which  like  Snakes  in  a  Bee-hiue,  sting  the  takers 
of  mistaken  hony  I  what  a  folly  is  it  in  man  to  worship  a 
golden  calfe,  which  at  the  houre  of  his  death,  can  giue 
his  body  no  breath,  but  in  the  time  of  his  Hfe,  may  hasten 
his  souie  into  hell?  For  example  reade,  the  history  of 
Dimes,  and  see  the  firuite  of  such  a  folly. 

Againe,  what  a  follye  is  it  for  roan  to  make  an  IdoU  of 
his  fande,  when  Sam^som  with  his  Daiila  may  shew  the 
firuite  of  wantonnesse?  Againe,  what  a  folly  it  is  to  exe- 
cute the  vengeance  of  wrath.  Let  the  murther  of  Catm 
speake  in  the  bloud  of  his  brother  AMI:  what  a  foUy  is 
enuie,  let  the  swallowing  of  Corant  Datkan,  and  Abiram 
speake  in  their  murmering  against  Mosa:  what  a  foUy 
is  pride,  looke  in  the  fall  of  Ludfer :  But  as  there  are 
many  great  foUyes  in  the  world,  so  there  are  many  and 
great  fooles ;  but  aboue  aU,  one  most  great  foole  which 
wee  may  iustly  call  foole  by  the  word  of  God,  Psalme  53. 
verse  i :  The  foole  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
Ood.  This  foole  doe  I  holde  the  foole  of  al  fooles,  who 
hath  ben  so  long  with  the  Deuil  that  he  hath  forgotten 
God,  for  he  is  more  foole  then  the  Deuil,  who  will  ac- 
knowledge Ood,  tremble  at  his  Maiestie,  and  be  obedient 
to  his  commannd  ;  &  therefore  I  may  well  say,  that  he 
is  not  only  a  deuilish  foole,  but  worse  then  a  Deuill  foole, 
and  so  the  foole  of  al  fooles :  Now  to  speake  of  follyes 
in  particular,  or  of  a  number  of  Idle  fooles,  sudi  as 
when  they  are  gay,  thinke  they  are  rich,  or  when  they 
can  prate  they  are  wise,  or  when  they  are  proude  they 
are  notde,  or  when  they  are  prodigall  they  are  liberall, 
or  when  they  are  miserable  they  are  thrUtie,  or  when 
they  can  swagger  they  are  valiant,  and  when  they  are 
rich  they  are  honest. 

These  and  a  world  of  such  idle  fooles.  least  I  should 
be  thought  too  much  a  foole,  for  standing  too  much 
vpon  the  foole,  I  leaue  further  to  talke  of,  &  hoping  that 
the  wise  will  confesse,  that  all  the  wisdome  of  the  woride 
is  foolishnesse  before  God,  and  therefore  man  finding  in 
himself  so  little  touch  of  true  wisdome,  as  may  make  him 
then  confesse  all  the  wit  hee  hath  to  be  but  meere  foolish- 
nesse without  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  direction  thereof. 
I  will  leaue  what  I  haue  written  vniustly,  to  the  correction 
of  the  vdse  and  for  the  vnwise,  to  the  amendement  of 
their  indiscretion :  and  thus  much  touching  the  consid- 
eration of  the  folly  of  man. 


The  fourth  Consideration^ 

touching  maUia  or 

hate  in  man, 

NOw  hauing  spoken  myne  oppinion,  toudiing  the 
foolishnes  of  man,  I  finde  that  follye  or  ignorance 
of  better  iudgement,  to  haue  begotten  in  him  a  kinde  of 
malice  or  hate,  as  it  were  opposite  or  contrary  to  the 
loue  of  God,  or  at  the  least  contrary  to  that  loue  which 
God  conunaundeth  to  be  in  man,  where  hee  saith :  lohn 
chap.  13.  verse  34.  Lout  otu  anotlur  as  I  haue  lamed  you  : 
for  in  some  vricked  people,  it  is  too  apparant.  which  I 
may  rather  terme  Deuills  then  men,  those  AikeistUaii 
villains,  that  if  they  haue  not  their  wills,  will  not  onely 
murmure  against  Gkkl,  but  with  lobs  wife  seeme  to  curse 
God.  and  with  the  Deuill  blaspheme  God:  may  not 
these  iustly  be  called  the  reprobate,  that  but  looking  to- 
wards heauen,  dare  stirre  vp  a  thought  against  the  gkny 
thereof:  and  bdng  themselues  but  earth,  daxe  moone 
against  the  Creator  of  heauen  and  earth. 

Oh  how  hath  the  Deuill  had  power  with  man,  so  to 
poyson  his  soule  with  the  venome  of  temptation,  as  by 
the  power  of  the  corruption,  to  bring  hiin  to  etemall 
confusion?  but  as  the  Deuill  through  his  malice  at  the 
greatnes  of  God,  was  cast  downe  fix>m  Heanen.  so  hath 
hee  euer  since  and  during  his  time  will,  by  the  same 
poison,  in  as  much  as  he  can,  keepe  man  from  Heanen : 
but  leauing  to  speake  of  the  vngratious,  vngratefhll  and 
malicious  nature  in  some  man  towards  God.  most  grien- 
ous  to  be  spoken  of :  let  me  come  to  y  malice  or  hate 
of  man  to  man,  when  there  were  but  two  brethren  in  the 
world,  Cain  and  Abel,  one  so  maliced  another,  that  he 
sought  his  death,  &  not  for  the  hurt  he  did  him,  but  for 
that  God  was  pleased  in  his  brother,  and  not  in  him : 
Oh  pestifierous  poison,  to  wound  the  soule  vnto  etemall 
death  1  Gen.  chap.  4.  ver.  8.  what  need  I  to  alleage  ex- 
amples, dther  in  the  booke  of  God.  or  wordes  of  bookes 
in  the  worlde,  touching  that  vile  and  hdlish  nature  or 
humor  of  malice  in  the  corrupted  nature  of  roan,  when 
it  is  dayly  scene  euen  almost  in  al  Kingdomes,  Countries, 
Cyties,  and  Townes,  to  be  an  occasion  of  duill  disoorde, 
yea  and  sometime  of  greate  and  longwarres,  to  the  vtter 
spoile  of  many  a  common  vrealth  :  doe  not  wee  see  euen 
sometime  before  our  eyes,  how  many  are  hated  euen  for 
the  good  that  is  in  them?  and  for  the  good  that  they 
intend  to  them  that  hate  them?  when  a  wise  man  re- 
proueth  a  foole  of  his  folly,  will  not  the  foole  hate  him 
for  being  wiser  then  himseUe,  or  for  tdling  him  of  his 
folly?  yea.  will  he  not  carry  it  in  minde  many  a  day,  and 
wodce  him  a  misdieefe  if  hee  can  for  his  good,  and  as  the 
lewes  did  with  Christ,  put  him  to  death  for  teadiing 
them  the  waie  of  life,  hate  him  for  his  loue,  and  kill  him 
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for  his  comf one  ?  Oh  malicious  nature  in  the  hearte  of 
man  1  if  the  lawe  giue  land  to  the  right  heyre,  wiU  not 
the  wrong  possessor  hate  both  the  heyre  for  his  right, 
and  the  lawe  for  giuing  it  him,  though  himselfe  would 
be  glad  if  the  case  were  his  own  to  haue  it  so?  if  two 
firiendes  bee  suiters  for  one  fortune,  if  the  one  carry  it,  is 
it  not  often  seene,  that  the  other  will  hate  him  for  it  ? 
yea,  of  a  friend  become  a  foe,  for  enioyning  that  he 
should  euer  haue  had  if  theother  had  missed  it?  is  it  not 
often  seene  that  vpon  a  humor  of  ielousie  a  man  wil 
hate  his  wife,  and  the  wife  her  husband,  the  sonne  the 
fether,  and  the  mother  the  daughter,  brother  and  sister, 
neighbor  and  neighbor,  and  al  one  another  sometimes 
for  a  tryfle,  &  that  with  such  a. fire  of  malice,  as  is 
almost  vnquencfaable.  Oh  how  too  full  are  the  Chronicles 
of  the  worlde,  of  the  horrible  and  miserable  Tlragedies, 
that  haue  proceeded  out  of  that  hellish  spirite  of  malice, 
that  hath  spit  her  pojrson  throgh  the  hearts  of  a  great 
part  of  the  whole  worlde,  to  the  destruction  of  a  worlde 
of  the  inhabitants  therin  ? 

Let  me  a  litle  speake  of  this  wicked  spirite,  and  how 
it  wrought  the  &11  of  Lucifer  from  Heauen  (through  his 
malice)  at  the  Maiestie  of  the  Almightie :  againe,  being 
falne  from  Heauen,  how  it  wrought  in  him  the  fiUl  of 
j4dam,  enuying  his  blessed  happines  in  Paradise,  and 
therefore  by  temptation,  sought  in  as  much  as  bee  could, 
his  destruction :  In  Cain  it  wrought  an  vnnaturaU  hatred 
to  the  death  oiAMl:  in  Esawe  it  wrought  an  vnbrotherly 
hatred  to  the  great  feare  of  lacod  :  in  Pharaoh  it  wrought 
an  vnkindly  hatred  to  the  poore  IsraliteSf  because 
they  throue  by  their  labors  vnder  him  &  increased  in  his 
Idngdome :  it  wrought  a  hate  in  the  children  of  lacob 
to  their  brother  loseph,  because  their  father  loued  him, 
in  breife,  you  shall  finde  in  the  whole  Scripture  the  hate 
of  the  wicked  vnto  the  godly,  because  God  blesseth  them : 
and  as  in  the  diuine  writ,  euen  in  these  our  dales,  do  we 
not  see  the  good  hated  of  the  euill?  which  being  the 
spirite  of  so  much  wickednesse,  as  worketh  of  so  much 
mischeefe,  what  doth  it  differ  from  the  Deuill  ?  Truly  I 
thinke  I  may  well  say,  that  as  it  is  written,  God  is  charity, 
and  hu  that  dwelUth  in  charity  dwelieth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him  :  so  contiarily  the  Deuill  is  malice  and  bee 
that  dwelieth  in  malice  dwelieth  in  the  Deuill,  &  the 
Deuill  in  him  :  But  where  God  entereth  with  his  grace, 
the  Deuill  hath  no  powre  with  his  malice,  and  though  hee 
droue  Adam  out  of  Paradice,  yet  hee  could  not  keepe 
him  out  of  Heauen  :  and  therefore  of  greater  power  is 
the  mercy  of  God,  then  the  malice  of  the  Deuill :  but 
seeing  such  is  the  vile  nature  of  malice,  as  doth  figure 
nothing  more  truly  than  the  Deuill,  let  no  num  that  can 
truly  iudge  of  it,  but  hate  it  as  the  Deuill,  which  maketh 
a  man,  in  whom  it  is  hatefuU  vnto  God,  wicked  vnto 
man,  throwen  downe  out  of  Heauen,  and  cast  into  hell, 
from  which  God  of  his  merde  blesse  all  his  semants  for 


euermore :  and  thus  much  toudiing  the  consideration  of 
the  hate  or  malice  in  man. 

The  fifth  Omsideratum^  of  the 
crudtie  in  man. 

NOw  as  it  is  euident  by  too  many  proofes,  that  One  euill 
begetteth  another,  so  in  this  it  appeareth  that  from 
the  hate  or  malice  of  man,  procedeth  the  crueltie  or  tyr- 
annye  executed  vpon  man :  for  what  beast  in  the  world 
was  euer  found  so  tyrannous  vnto  another  as  one  man  hath 
ben  to  another?  yea  such  a  power  hath  tyrannye  in  the 
hearts  of  some  men,  as  hath  bene  the  spoik  and  death  of 
many  a  thousand :  what  tyrannye  did  the  lewes  shewe  in 
the  crudfing  of  our  blessed  Sauiour  lesus  Christ,  which  did 
proceed,  not  out  of  any  desert  in  him  (whodeserued  allloue 
and  honour  of  all  people)  but  out  of  a  malicious  humour  in- 
fused into  their  soules  by  the  power  of  the  wicked  finde  ? 
examples  of  this  vile  and  pestilent  humour,  not  onely  the 
books  of  God,  as  well  in  the  olde  as  the  new  Testament, 
as  in  many  lamentable  histories  extant  to  the  whole 
worlde,  is  too  fill  of  the  persecution  of  the  Prophets  and 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  by  the  wickedjand  vnbeleeuing 
Princes,  and  people  of  the  worlde ;  some  their  eyes  put 
out,  other  thdr  tongues  cut  out,  some  broyled  vpon  hott 
Iron,  other  boyled  in  skalding  lead :  some  tome  in  peeces 
with  horses,  some  flead  quicke,  some  starued  to  death, 
other  tortured  with  vnspeakable  torments  :  in  some  for 
the  displeasure  concdued  of  some  one,  how  noany  thous- 
ands haue  suffered  dther  death,  or  vndoing,  or  both : 
when  whole  bowses,  whole  Cities,  yea  and  almost  whole 
kingdomes,  by  the  Uoudy  execution  of  tyiany,  haue 
been  brought  almost  to  vtter  confusion  :  a  Lyon  when 
hee  hath  licked  his  lippes  after  warme  bloud,  retumes  to 
his  den  and  takes  his  rest :  the  Dog  if  he  fight  with  his 
match,  if  hee  runne  away  from  him,  and  cry,  he  seldome 
pursues  him,  and  if  he  kill  him,  he  leaues  him,  and  as  it 
were  mourning,  goeth  fit>m  him,  that  hee  hath  bene  the 
death  of  him :  and  so  of  many  other  beasts,  Wolues, 
Tygres,  and  such  like,  death  or  flight  satisfies  their 
cnidtie :  But  man  morefdrce  than  the  Ljron,  more  bloudie 
then  the  Wolfe,  more  tyranous  then  the  Tygre,  and 
more  dogged  then  the  Dogge,  will  neuer  be  satisfied,  till 
he  see  the  death  and  seeketbe  ruineof  thefiither,  childe, 
wife,  and  seruant,  Idnred  and  generation,  and  neuer 
taketh  rest  through  feare  of  reuenge,  so  that  he  is  not 
ondy  tyranous  vnto  other,  but  through  the  vexatk»  of 
his  spirit,  is  become  euen  a  torment  vnto  him-adfe,  wfayle 
lieare  and  wrath  keepe  him  in  continuall  perplexities  :  Oh 
how  vnaturall,  how  monstrous  in  this  horrible  dispodtioo 
haue  many  bene  in  the  worid,  some  murthering  their 
own  children,  yea  in  the  time  of  their  infency,  some  thdr 
parents,  some  thdr  bretheren,  some  their  Princes,  some 
their  Prophets,  some  thdr  maisters,  some  their  aemanti? 
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irbat  omeltie,  yea  more  thai  in  any  beast,  wiUmany  such 
a  one  shew  to  another  in  pride,  malice,  or  reuenge?  tht 
examples  wherof  the  world  is  euery  day  too  fiill  of: 
what  Butcher  can  more  cruelly  teaere  in  peeoes  theHmmes 
of  a  beast,  then  one  man  in  his  malice  will  the  very  heart 
of  another?  what  scourges,  what  terrors,  what  tortures  and 
what  vnlramaine  kindeof  oMitall  punishments  faath  man 
deolsed  for  man  no  lesie  intolcnkte  then  iaezidicable  ? 
in  some  the  cryes,  the  blood,  the  sonrowes,  the  misenei 
cf  the  murthered,  the  hnprisooed,  the  aflicted,  and  tht 
distressed,  through  the  oppression  of  pryde,  and  the 
tyrannye  of  wrath,  may  ^^ery  well  cnen  firom  Abell  to 
Christ,  and  from  him  to  the  worlds  end,  soAcieBtiy 
oondnde  the  condemnation  of  man,  for  the  gresiMt 
tytant  in  the  workk. 

And  tfans  much  toodhing  the  oomtideratiaB  of  tbt 
cnieky  or  tyranny  in  man. 

The  sixt  ConsidtroHmi^  of  the 
txisevus  of  man* 

HAuing  now  spoken  of  the  sraalnesse,  the  vikaieflse, 
thefbolishnesse,  the  hate,  and  thecruehiein  man, 
let  me  a  title  shew  him  the  basenesse  of  hteoondicion,  in 
goingfrom  that  natttre  of  grace  wfaerin  he  wascreated,mto 
thatboRorofsinneby  whidibee  is  ooofounded.  Ood 
in  his  gradous  nature  made  him  like  vntofaimadfe  in  boU- 
nesae,  porenesse,  and  righteonsnesse,  and  through  these 
gtaoes,  amiable  in  his  sight,  sociable  for  his  Angdls,  and 
ooheire  with  hisblessedSoone  in  the  pazmdiae  of  theaonle : 
what  greater  title  of  honour  then  to  weare  a  Crowne? 
what  Oowne  so  rich  as  of  grace?  what  gmoeao  Ugh  as 
in  Heauen  ?  and  wliat  gk>ry  so  great  as  to  bee  gndoua 
intheaiglitofOod?  all  which  was  man  (throogh  grace) 
assured  of,  and  through  the  lacke,  cailesse,  wheroC; 
hath  not  only  lost  all,  but  through  sinne  is  beoome  vgly 
in  thevight  of  God,  banished  the  ooorte  of  HeMMB,  and 
through  the  drossy  kwe  of  tlie  woride  become  a  alsne  to 
the  Denill  in  bdL  What  basenesse  can  be  more  ibea 
man  by  sinne  hadi  thus  drawee  Tpon  IdmselJe?  who 
while  bee  should  looke  towards  HMtoea,  is  diggingin  tlie 
earth,  while  bee  shouldetiualtt  vpon  Heauen  is  puled  in 
the  world,  and  while  he  ahovld  be  somtag  towaida 
Heauen,  is  staddng  fa«D  bell :  Oh  base  wreteh,  that  see- 
ing the  shamefoll  name  of  sinne,  will  y«tiobcnneire  Ills 
soide  with  the  ilth  thoieof,  that  of  the  best  and  sofahat 
creatnre,  liee  beoometh  the  wwst  and  moat  base  of  •& 
oitier.  WlUtlieSpaBielsteflBe  their  msistBr  to  OBTytte 
thriEflfs  budget?  will  the  horse  Isooe  thewaiAHKiMerto 
draweinacaite?  mid  will  wnleaue  the fctegofHeoBon 
to  serae  a  shme  la  InU  ? 

OhbaaRBHSofanbasoaesI  in  Heauen  is  ancnm«a»> 
paiiioniortheSsmces,the  Tiigfais,  the  martyn  and  the 
Angells :  In  hell  for  the  fiends,  ougly  spirits,  and  horrible 
Deuills. 


And  is  not  hee  of  a  base  spirit,  that  will  leaue  the 
heauenly  for  the  hellish  company?  fie  vponthebaseacHe 
of  man,  that  by  smne  will  bee  brought  vnto  so  base  a 
nature :  there  is  no  place  so  base  as  hell,  which  is  called 
the  bottomlesse  pit,  the  receptacle  of  all  fiithineaBe,  the 
caue  of  the  accursed,  the  dense  of  tiw  desperate,  tlic 
habitation  of  the  reprobate,  the  horror  of  nature,  tlic 
terror  of  reason,  the  torment  of  sinne,  the  misery  of  txoM^ 
the  night  of  daiknesse,  and  tlie  endles  torture,  wbort 
Serpents,  Dragons,  Nigltt^iauens,  and  Shxidi-owlei^ 
make  the  best  musique  in  the  earss  of  the  damned; 
where  all  obiecu  are  so  oogiy,  afl  substances  so  fikhy,  all 
voyoes  so  frightfull,  all  torments  so  contimiali,  all  pakiet 
so  pkiles,  all  care  socomfortles,  and  allhurte  soheiplcae, 
tiiat  if  a  man  throogh  sin  were  not  wone  then  a  beatt, 
he  would  not  alww  more  basenesse  then  in  the  moat 
beastly  natare  of  tlie  most  beastly  creature :  wtmtsiiall  I 
say?  sudi  is  the  basenesse  of  sinne  in  the  imbaaing  off 
our  spirits,  and  so  base  are  oar  spirits  in  the  yeeMiag  to 
the  basenesse  of  sinne,  that  I  most  condnda  with  the 
Prophet  Dauid  <dihiking  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  die 
basenesse  of  man)  Oil  wdtf/tfSMJi/Aa/Altfw  O  Goi^mU 
vauchsafr  U  looke  vptm  him  t  And  so  much  in  \Kdtk 
touching  the  consideration  of  the  basenesse  of  ^ 


The  seauenth  Consideration^  touching 

the  ignominie  or  d^ame 

of  man. 

IT  is  an  olde  prouerfoe  (and  too  often  true)  that  hee 
who  hath  an  eofll  name  is  halfe  hanged ;  aad  suwly 
that  man  that  delighteth  in  sinne,  by  the  name  of  a  r»> 
probate,  is  more  then  halfe  darnned  before  hee  oome  in 
ben :  to  bee  called  a  viUaine  is  a  name  of  great  influny, 
and  doth  not  sinne  make  a  man  a  viOaine  to  Ood  ?  to 
be  called  a  Dogge  is  most  hatefeU  to  man,  vnd  is  not 
man  called  a  hell-hound  by  the  hate  of  his  sinne?  woiM 
not  man  bee  loath  to  be  tearw^d  a  Serpent,  and  hath 
not  sinne  made  man  become  of  a  Serpeat4ike  nature  ? 

Oh !  the  filth  of  sinne.  how  hath  it  foaled,  and  defiled 
the  nsitnre  of  man  ?  (oh  1]  the  vner  infamy  of  Ms  nuoob 
the  election  of  loue,  the  Image  of  God,  the  Lord  of  tl» 
best  of  creatures,  to  become  the  hated  of  grace,  the 
substance  of  Atnoe,  the  worste  oC  creatmes,  and  the 
siane  of  hell  ?  what  a  shame  is  this  to  man  (by  sinne)  to 
fall  into  so  foule  an  infiMuy  ? 

is  It  not  a  name  of  groMt  disgrace  to  be  called  a  dis- 
obedient Some  or  a  ftdtUesse  seraant?  a  rebeUooa 
sObieet,  orvntfaankful firdade?  aovnldode brother,  and 
an  ▼nnaturefi  childe?  and  is  not  man  by  sinne beooow 
an  this  vnto  God?  to  bee  stnbboive  to  so  louii^;  a 
FailMr,  false  to  so  good  a  maister,  rdbeSious  to  lo 
gratioBi  a  King,  vaktaide  lo  so  Idnde  a  lirother,  ond 
vnthankfull  to  so  bountifull  a  Lorde  ?  it  is  a  shame  to. 
liue  to  beare  the  iust  blotts  of  such  blames :  one  of 
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these  fkults  were  enough,  but  altogether,  aie  too  too 

The  Dogg  will  foUow  his  maister.  the  Horse  will 
cai7  his  maister,  and  wiM  man  runne  from  his  maister  ? 
the  Oxe  knowes  his  stall,  and  the  Asse  his  cnbbe,  and 
shall  not  man  know  his  place  of  rest  after  his  labours  ? 
then  more  vile  then  the  Dogg,  more  Tnkinde  then  the 
Horse,  more  foolish  then  either  Oze  or  Asse. 

Fie  what  an  infemy  is  this  vato  man  ?  a  seruant  to 
CBtertainc  his  maister  vnkindly,  to  vae  him  YiUanously, 
and  to  kill  him  shamefully,  were  not  this  a  horrible  hi- 
famy,  and  did  not  the  lewes  so  with  Christ  ?  to  forget  a 
kindnesse,  to  distmste  a  truth,  and  to  abuse  a  blessing  ? 
is  not  he  infamous  that  doth  so,  and  what  sinner  but 
doth  so?  so  that  still  I  see  iafBtmy  vpon  infamy,  one 
foBoweth  another  by  the  venome  of  sinne  to  the  shame 
of  man  :  to  leaue  robes  of  silke  for  rotten  raggs,  sweete 
wine  for  puddle  water,  and  a  pleasant  walke  for  a  filthy 
hole  :  what  foole  would  doe  this,  and  doth  not  sinneftil 
man  doe  this  ?  leaoe  the  rich  graces  (the  oomly  vestures 
of  the  soole)  for  the  poore  £sding  pleasures  of  the  flesh? 
the  sweete  water  of  life  for  the  puddle  watter  of  death? 
the  filthy  pleasures  of  this  worid,  and  the  comfortable 
way  to  Heauen,  Cor  the  miserable  way  to  hell  ? 

Oh  wretched,  blinded,  sencdesse,  ft  bewitdied  foolc^ 
that  doost  suffer  sinne  so  much  to  be-foole  thy  vnder* 

Looke  I  say,  what  a  name  thou  iustly  gettest,  by 
yeeiding  thy  seniice  vnto  sinne :  a  slaue,  a  foole,  a 
beast,  a  serpent,  a  monster,  and  of  the  best,  the  wone 
creature  in  the  worlde. 

Loose  the  beautie  wherein  thou  wert  created,  the 
honour  wherwith  thou  wert  intitled,  the  riches  whereof 
thou  wert  possessed,  the  libertie  that  thou  enioyedst, 
the  loue  wherein  thou  liuedst,  and  the  life  wherin  thou 
reioycedst ;  to  put  on  deformitie  In  nature,  basenes  in 
duilitie,  beggery  in  wante  of  grace,  bondage  in  slauery, 
hate  wherin  thou  diest,  and  death  wherin  thou  arte  ener 
accursed ;  and  all  this  through  sin  :  who  now  could  in 
the  glasse  of  truth,  beholde  this  vglye  obiecte  of  sinne, 
and  would  gaine  himselfe  so  foule  an  infamy,  as  to  be 
called  an  obiect?  through  the  loue  thereof,  hath  not 
Cain  from  the  begining,  bene  iustly  oaUed  a  miutherer  ? 
LxLban  a  cozener,  Sampson  a  foole,  Ackitophtl  a  knaue, 
Salomon  an  Idolator,  Symon  Magus  a  sorcerer,  Dims 
an  Epicure,  and  ludas  a  traytor,  and  the  Denill  a  lyar  ? 
and  wrilt  thou  (Oh  man)  that  readest  and  beleeuest  all 
this,  bee  infected,  nay  delighted  in  all  these  sinnes  ?  to 
receiue  the  name  of  a  murtherer,  a  ooaener,  a  foole,  a 
knaue,  an  Idolator,  a  sorcerer,  a  traytor,  and  a  lyar? 
Oh  most  helhsh  titles  to  set  out  the  flagge  of  in£eunye  1 
which  to  auoyde,  seeing  thy  vildenes,  and  knowing  thy 
waaknesse,  praye  to  thy  God,  the  God  of  goodnesse,  to 
drawe  thee  from  the  delight  of  wkrkednesse,  vnto  that 
delight  of  goodnesse,  that  may  recouer  thy  credit  lost, 
btot  oat  the  spots  of  thy  shame  in  thy  sinne,  and  through 


the  dropps  of  the  pretious  Bloud  of  his  deere  beloued 
Sonne  lesus :  to  wash  thee  deane  from  thyne  iniifgiitiftti 
make  thee  capable  of  his  graces,  thankfiiU  fix  his  blessr 
ings,  and  ioyfoU  in  receiuing  the  gratious  name  of  hit 
fiuthliiU  seruant :  And  so  much  touching  the  coasidezar 
tioa  of  the  infiunye  or  ignominy  of  man. 

FINIS. 


Conclusion, 

TO  conclude,  as  a  Chirurgian,  that  hath  reoeiued  a 
wound,  hath  many  medidnea  ft  aahias,  wfaieh 
wdU  applyed  might  giue  him  case,  and  restore  him  to 
heakh  (though  he  haiie  knowledge  how  to  make  vsc  of 
them)  yet  if  he  put  not  hia  knowledge  in  practise,  shall 
either  languish  or  perish  through  want  of  hdpe,  so  in 
this  wound  of  the  soule  made  by  siane,  whereas  euery 
man  must  be  vnder  God,  his  owne  Chirurgian  and 
he^;)er»  Though  hee  heare,  reade,  beleeue  and  feele  the 
goodnes  of  God  many  wayes,  itk  his  power,  wisdomei 
lone,  grace,  and  glorious  mercy  towards  him,  yet  if  hee 
do  not  meditate  vpon  the  same  thankftilly,  consider  and 
truely  ooniesse  his  vnworthinesse  of  the  least  part  thereof 
hee  may  either  languish  or  perrish  in  the  consuming 
peine  of  sinne,  or  dispaire  of  grace  or  mercy  :  Looke 
then  vpon  the  greatnes  of  God  and  the  smabiesse  of 
man ;  the  goodnes  of  God.  and  the  vilenesse  of  man ; 
the  wisdome  of  God,  and  the  folly  of  man ;  the  loue  of 
God,  and  the  hate  of  man  ;  the  grace  ol  God»  and  the 
disgrace  of  man  ;  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  tyrani^  of 
man  ;  and  the  glory  of  God.  and  the  inCeuny  of  man  : 
and  fixing  the  eye  of  the  heart  vpon  the  one  and  the 
other,  how  canst  thou  but  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
shame  of  thy  selfe,  with  a  blushing  face,  ft  trembling 
spirit,  falling  prostrate  at  the  feete  of  his  mercy,  in 
admiration  of  the  greatnesse,  kindnes,  and  goodnes, 
that  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  hath  extended  vnto  thee,  but 
cry  with  the  Prophet  Dauid,  Ok  Lord  wkat  is  wtan  thai 
thou  dotst  vint  k$m  t 

Which  comfortable  visitation,  when  thou  findest  in 
thy  sonle,  acknowledge  in  the  gieatnease  of  his  good- 
nesse, the  wisdome  of  his  loue,  and  glory  of  his  mercy, 
that  of  so  small,  so  vile,  so  foolish,  so  hatefhl,  so  tyrsr 
nous,  so  disgracefull,  so  infamous  a  creature,  by  the 
infection  of  sinne,  his  glorious  maiestie  oat  of  his  mere 
mercy,  will  vouchsafe  in  the  pretious  Bloud  of  his  deave 
and  onely  beloued  Sonne  lesus  Christ,  to  wash  thee 
cleane  from  thy  filthinesse,  admit  thee  into  his  presence* 
take  thee  into  his  seniioe,  k>ue  thee  as  his  Scnsne,  and 
make  thee  co-heire  in  that  Heauenly  inheritance,  which 
no  power  shall  take  from  thee  :  but  in  ioyes  euerlastlng 
with  his  Saints  and  Angels,  thou  shaU  oontmually  sing 
the  true  and  due  HalUluiak,  to  his  holy  Maiestie. 

Thus  I  say,  apply  these  spirituall  oonsiderations,  to 
thy  spirituall  comforts,  that  God  may  the  better  bfeise 
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thee,  thy  reading  well  considered  may  the  better  profit 
thee,  and  my  labour  may  bee  the  better  bestowed  vpon 
thee :  which  with  praier  for  thy  good,  leaning  to  thy 
best  consideration,  wishing  the  acknowledging  the  good- 
nes  of  God  in  all  things,  aboue  all  things  to  giue  him  aU 
glory,  I  end  with  the  Prophet  Dauid  \  O  al  yt  works  of 
the  Lordt  bUsse  yt  ilu  Lord,  praise  him  6*  magmifU 
him  for  tuer, 

FINIS. 

A  Prayer, 

Most  gratious,  almighty,  most  merdfuU  and 
holye,  glorious  and  euer-louing  GOD,  who 
from  the  highest  Throne  of  thy  heanenly 
merde,  doost  vouchsafe  to  beholde  the 
meanest  creature  on  the  earth  I  &  aboue  all,  with  a 
comfortable  eye  of  a  fatherly  kindenesse,  doost  beholde 
man  as  the  chiefe  matter  of  thy  workmanship  1  and  con- 
sidering since  his  first  foil  by  temptation,  his  weaknes  in 
resisting  the  like  assault,  doost  by  the  light  of  thy  grace, 
make  him  see  the  difference  betwixt  good  and  euill,  and 
by  the  inspiration  of  thy  holye  sphit,  doost  leade  him 
from  the  traine  of  sinne,  the  true  way  to  eternal!  happi- 
nesse :  glorious  God,  that  knowest  whereof  we  are 
made,  that  our  dales  are  but  as  a  shadow,  and  we  are 
as  nothing  without  thee,  who  hath  reuealed  to  the 
simple,  and  hid  from  the  wise  the  secret  wisdome  of  thy 
wn,  &  to  me  thy  most  vnworthy  seruant  hast  so  often 
shewed  those  fruits  of  thy  loue,  that  makes  mee  asham'd 
to  think  of  my  vnthankftilnesse  to  thy  holy  Maiesde,  my 
forgetfulnesse  of  thy  grace,  and  vnworthinesae  of  thy 


mercy :  Oh  my  Lord,  when  I  consider  these  things, 
with  all  other  the  manifolde  blessings  that  from  time  to 
time  I  haue  recetued  from  the  onelye  bountie  of  thy 
blessed  hand,  what  can  I  doe  but  in  admiration  of  thy 
greatnesse  and  contemplation  of  thy  goodnesse,  gins 
glory  to  thy  holy  Maiesty,  &  with  thy  chosen  seruant 
Dauid  in  the  griefe  and  shame  of  my  siime,  and  only 
hope  of  thy  merde,  in  true  contrition  of  heart,  &11  pro- 
strate at  thy  feete  and  flie  only  to  thy  merde  for  my 
comfort :  beseeching  thee  so  to  direct  me  in  the  waies 
of  thy  holy  will,  that  seeing  thy  greatnes  in  thy  goodnes, 
&  thy  wisdom  in  thy  loue,  thy  grace  in  thy  merde, 
and  thy  glory  in  thy  grace  ;  and  confessing  my  weake- 
nesse,  vilenesse,  folly,  malice,  sloath,  and  basenes, 
attend  the  worke  of  thy  will,  in  working  mee  to  thy 
holye  will :  giue  me  power  to  consider,  that  although  t 
read  neuer  so  much,  bdeeue  all  I  reade,  and  remember 
all  I  bdeeue,  yet  without  one  drop  of  the  deawe  of  thy 
grace  it  will  tsJce  no  root  in  my  heart :  but  good  Lord 
consider  the  corruption  of  nature  through  the  infection 
of  sinne,  in  which  I  accuse  not  excuse  my  selfe  vnto 
thee :  make  me  to  know  thy  will,  let  me  rather  crie 
before  thee  Hosanna,  with  the  little  Babes,  then  with  the 
Pharisies  make  boast  of  my  righteousnesse,  and  as  it 
hath  pleased  thy  holy  Maiestie  to  make  mee  consider  of 
thy  merdes,  so  let  these  considerations  (by  taking  root 
in  my  hart)  be  so  comfortable  to  my  soule,  that  loathing 
the  world  with  all  the  vanities  therof,  I  may  in  the  teares 
of  true  penitence,  shewe  the  sorrow  of  my  sin,  and  in 
the  ioy  of  thy  merde,  I  may  sing  to  thy  gkvy.    Amen. 

FINIS. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pact  4,  EpittU-dedicmiory  U  Sir  Thomas  Lake:  He  was 
Sir  Thomas  Lake,  Knight  of  Cannons,  co.  Middkaez,  son  of 
Thomas  Lake  of  Aston  Clinton,  co.  Bucks :  bom  at  Southamp- 
ton. He  was  Cleric  of  the  Signet  (as  stated  in  die  Episde)  to 
King  James  l,  and  Secretary  of  State  nnder  Sir  Robert  Cecil's 
admtnutratioo.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sfar 
William  Ryther,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He  died 
zTth  SqiAember  1630^  aivl  was  bimed  at  Whitediurch,  co. 
Middlesex.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  late  Viscounts  Lake. 
cd.  a,  L  5,  *yea*  =  eren. 

P.  5,  In  frmee,  etc.,  col.  z,  L  7,  '#mc/'  =  trade :  the  L  T. 
of  these  Vemes  (sorry  enough)  b  unknown.  A  Dimme  Poem, 
&A.  z,  L  Z7,  *Oh'  is  miqvinted  'Of'  in  the  original— one  of  a 
number  of  similar  errala  0nduding  the  Author^s  own  three) 
wfaidi  have  been  silently  conected.  Cd.  e.  L  7,  '  In  wisdome 
more  O  then  wit*  etc. — the  'O'  here  is  not  die inteijection, 
but  s  complete  or  perfect— like  the  Italian  proverb^  '  Roond 
as  the  Oof  Giotto.' 

P.  8,  The  Pikst  Past,  etc,  coL  z,  L  3,  * inheritoMt*— 
transition-form  of  inherent :  I.  33,  'i^fficted*  =  chosen. 

P.  z6^  cd.  z,  L  zz  (from  bottomX  *daies  wherein  we  Km, 
mndffthe  late  times  which  we  cmtmet/orgetV  (z)  The  gnat 
reign  of  Elisabeth ;  (a)  The  Refbnnation. 


P.  9z,  coL  9,  L  95,  '/tead^meke*^ flayed  aliTe. 

P.  99,  cd.  z,  L  97, ' sociable '  =  a<sodat«^ !  L  7(frombottomX 
'bttdiet*  =  leathern  bag.  See  'The  Spending  of  the  Money  of 
Robert  Nowdl '  (Z876X  edited  by  me,  s.v.,  for  curious  example 
of  this  word,  since  strangdy  changed  in  its  meaning. 

P.  93,  ed.  I,  L  z,  '  too  too : '  every  example  of  the  Shake- 
spearean  'too  too'  is  to  be  noted :  see  Gloasarial  Index  to 
Davies  of  Hereford. 

P.  94,  cd.  z,  I.  99,  *  traine*  =  treachery,  stratagem.  This 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  noun.  It  is  used  repeatedly 
as  a  verb  by  Samod  Nicholson  in  his  'Acdastus  His  After- 
Witte'(z6ooX#.^.— 

*Thb  mid.  I  trtla'd  her  fttendly  from  tiie  test 
Into  a  iwset  and  soUtaiiB  place,*  etc  fp*  48I ; 


whereon  I  have  this  note  :  "'/nu»'i/"  =  enticed-*" train" 
inq>Iying  a  stratagem.  Even  in  p.  97,  L  380,  there  is  a  sub- 
thought  of  "stzatagem."  Shakespeare  has  it  {Cotnedy  0/ 
Errors,  in.  9,  45X  **  train  me  not  with  thy  note,  to  drown  me," 
— r/  oUbL  Pierce  Pemiilesse  also  gives  this:  "Ah  worth- 
lesae  wit  to  trai$te  me  to  this  woe.'"^My  edition  of  Acdastu&, 
Z876,  p.  73->-G« 


tfY^  lilt  ,QY^  ^It  ^fY^  ^tt  ?Y?i  ^^  r^f^Q_^fc  i^^Pi  Tt^  ^^Y?  *^ 


Wits 


Private    Wealth. 


I612-I639. 


tfY^  lilt  ,QY^  ^It  ^fY^  ^tt  ?Y?i  ^^  r^f^Q_^fc  i^^Pi  Tt^  ^^Y?  *^ 


*>  -> 


NOTE. 

Our  exemplar  of  *  Wit's  Private  Wealth*  is  the  edition  of  1639. 
On  that  of  161 2,  and  various  others,  see  our  Memorial- Introduc- 
tion.— G. 
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Fiat  nova  Bditia  jmxta  hoc 
Exemplar. 

SA:  BAKER. 


To  the  right  Worshipfull,  my  mtich  and 

much  worthy  beloved  friend  lohn  Crooke 

Son  and  Metre  to  Sir  lohn  Crooke  Knight 

all prosperUy  on  Earthy  and  the  toy 

of  Heaven, 

|o  present  you  with  a  long  Discoune,  might  perhaps  weary  you  in  the  Reading :  and  to  write  obscurely, 
might  bee  a  trouble  to  your  understanding :  To  aroyd  therefore  inconveniences,  I  have  chosen  this  little 
piece  of  Labour  to  fit  the  patience  of  idle  leasure  ;  hoping  that  as  in  fore-ages,  men  of  great  Titles  would 
patronize  the  writing  of  good  Studies,  not  regarding  the  Estate  or  quality  of  the  person,  so  your  true  spirits  that  can 
rightly  judge  of  the  nature  of  Mrell-deserving.  will  not  altogether  shut  my  Booke  (with  my  better  service)  out  of  your 
good  favour :  The  Subjects  are  many,  and  of  divers  natures,  but  (as  many  Flowers  in  one  Nose-gay)  they  are  heere 
put  together  in  a  little  Volume,  which  perused  with  that  good  patience  that  may  make  profit  of  Experience.  I  hope 
shall  give  you  some  way  contentment,  and  no  way  the  contrary :  But  lest  I  make  too  great  an  Entry  to  a  little  House. 
I  will  shut  the  doore  to  my  speech,  and  onely  rest  in  some  better  service. 

Yours  afectionatfy  at  command 
N.  Britton. 

PUcola  i  la  Stella  chi  de  Lunegrande. 


Co  tl^e  IBeaoev» 


YOU  that  shall  happen  to  light  on  this  piece  oC  a 
Booke.  how  you  will  or  can  judge  of  what  you 
reade,  I  know  not :  If  it  be  well,  I  am  glad  you  are 
pleased,  if  otherwise,  it  is  past  the  Print,  and  too  late 
to  bee  mended :  many  things  are  comprehended  in 
a  little  roome.  and  hee  that  reades  all,  and  takes  good 
by  none  at  all,  I  am  perswaded.  is  either  vncapaUe  or 
carelesse  :  To  be  short,  such  as  they  be,  I  send  them  to 
you,  set  downe  with  the  dayes  of  the  yeere :  in  halfe 
one  day  you  may  reade  them,  and  ever  after  thinke  on 


them  as  you  can  conceive,  digest,  or  remember  them : 
some  of  them  were  written  by  wiser  men  than  my  selfe, 
and  for  the  rest  (lil^  Ware  in  a  Shop)  the  good  must 
helpe  away  with  the  bad :  To  conclude,  I  conunend 
them  with  my  further  Love  and  service,  to  the  favour  of 
those  spirits,  that  iudging  the  best,  will  not  say  the 
worst :  Among  whom,  hoping  you  are  one  to  fill  vp  the 
number  of  honest  men,  I  rest. 

Your  firiend  as  I  may. 

N.  a 


JVits  private    Ji^ealth. 


E  that  takes  much,  and  gives  nothing  shall 
have  more  wealth  than  love. 
He  that  gives  much,  and  takes  nothing, 
shall  have  many  thanks  and  few  friends. 

Hee  that  spends  his  youth  in  Whooring  and  Dyeing, 
may  curse  the  bones,  and  cry  out  upon  the  flesh. 

He  that  builds  Castles  in  the  Aire,  in  hope  of  a  new 
World  may  breake  his  necke  ere  he  come  to  halfe  his 
age. 

He  that  meetes  an  ill-favoured  Woman  in  the  morn- 
ing lasting  'tis  oddes  hee  shall  not  see  a  worse  sight  be- 
fore dinner. 

He  that  telleth  a  l]re,  and  binds  it  with  an  Oath,  is 
eyther  weake  in  wit,  or  vile  in  conscience. 

He  that  braggeth  much  of  a  little  worth,  hath  made 
his  tongue  an  overthrow  of  his  wit. 

He  that  marrieth  a  rich  wife,  and  abuseth  his  patri- 
mony, will  either  begge  among  Rogues,  or  hang  for 
good  company. 

He  that  cryes  before  he  is  hurt,  hath  learned  wit  to 
avoide  paine,  and  he  that  cryeth  after  a  hurt,  must 
leame  patience  for  ease. 

He  that  oweth  money,  and  cannot  pay  it,  is  agent  for 
sorrow,  but  he  that  hath  it,  and  will  not  pay  it,  is  a 
Steward  for  the  DivelL 

He  that  scoffeth  at  God,  is  already  with  the  Divell, 
and  though  he  walke  the  world,  he  hath  a  Hell  in  his 
Conscience. 

He  that  selleth  his  doathes  to  be  drunke  with  the 
money,  will  begge  for  age,  and  starve  for  food. 

Hee  that  riseth  early,  and  maketh  light  meales,  keepes 
his  body  in  health,  and  his  stomacke  in  temper. 

Hee  that  makes  Religion  a  cloake  for  viUany,  deviseth 
with  the  Divell  to  cosen  his  Soule  of  her  comfort. 

If  you  see  a  faire  Wench  leere  after  you  when  yon  are 
past,  lay  your  hand  on  your  heart  for  feare  of  your 
purse. 

If  a  stranger  scrape  acquaintance  with  you  in  some 
private  place,  thinke  he  wants  wealth,  or  his  honesty  is 
out  of  tune. 
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He  that  seUeth  his  ware,  and  lines  by  the  losse,  must 
give  over  his  trade,  or  die  in  poore  case. 

A  kindhearted  man  is  easily  abused,  and  a  high 
spirited  woman  must  be  warily  observed. 

If  jrou  offend  God,  repentance  will  have  pardon, 
but  if  you  offend  the  Law,  take  heed  of  execution. 

If  you  marry  a  Whore,  make  much  of  the  Home,  but 
if  you  marry  a  Scold,  fidl  to  your  prayers. 

If  you  have  a  friend,  and  cannot  use  him,  you  lacke 
wit,  but  if  jrou  abuse  his  love,  you  want  honesty. 

He  that  tyeth  his  love  to  b«iuty,  may  bring  his  heart 
to  trouble  and  he  that  marrieth  a  fouJe  woman,  doth 
wrong  to  his  eye  sight. 

He  that  wiU  never  lend,  is  vnworthy  to  borrow,  but 
he  that  comes  into  suretiship,  is  in  the  way  of  undoing. 

If  you  see  an  offenders  punishment,  pray  for  amend- 
ment :  but  if  a  Horse-courser  be  hanged,  it  is  happy  for 
Travailers. 

To  give  a  Woman  her  will,  may  be  hurt  to  her  wit : 
and  to  bridle  her  nature,  may  move  passion  beyond  reason. 

To  build  a  house  without  money,  is  but  a  dreame  of 
folly,  and  to  travell  among  Theeves  is  danger  of  life. 

He  that  spends  more  than  he  gets  will  hardly  be  rich, 
and  he  that  speakes  more  then  he  knowes,  will  never  be 
counted  wise. 

He  that  least  sinneth,  is  the  best  man,  and  he  that 
never  repenteth  is  the  worst. 

A  prodigall  spender  will  keepe  cojme  from  cankering, 
and  a  greedy  Usurer  will  gnaw  out  the  heart  of  a  purse. 

He  that  travaileth  a  strange  way,  had  need  of  a  guide, 
and  if  he  want  money  he  must  Care  hard. 

A  Mouse  in  a  cupbord  will  marre  a  whole  Cheese,  and 
an  ill-tongued  Woman  will  trouble  a  whole  Towne. 

He  that  is  given  to  sleepe.  is  borne  to  much  trouble, 
and  to  over-watch  nature,  may  be  a  hurt  to  wit. 

He  that  leaveth  the  learned  to  live  with  the  ignorant, 
may  happen  upon  some  wealth,  but  he  shall  never  be 
wise. 

An  untrusty  servant  may  rob  a  man  of  his  goods,  but 
a  dogged  wife  will  veze  his  heart. 

A  2 


IV/TS  PRIVATE  WEALTH. 


If  you  see  a  TruU,  icarce  give  ber  a  nod,  but  follow 
her  not  least  you  prove  u  Noddy. 

A  courteous  Physitian  will  make  much  of  his  Patient, 
and  time-pleasers  are  no  true  Divines. 

Strong  Beere  hath  two  contrary  vertues,  it  will  quench 
a  thirst,  and  warme  a  stomacke. 

He  that  offends  God  to  please  a  creature,  is  like  him 
that  killeth  himselfe  to  avoid  a  hurt. 

Shee  that  loves  to  make  Faces,  may  have  an  Ape  for 
her  Schoole-master,  and  he  that  feeds  her  humours, 
puts  his  wits  to  much  trouble. 

He  that  loveth  many  can  hardly  please  all,  and  he 
that  loveth  none,  is  either  dogged  or  foolish. 

A  Foole  that  is  rich  shall  be  followed  with  Beggers, 
but  the  vertuous  and  wise  are  truely  honourable. 

He  that  feasteth  the  rich,  makes  a  friendship  with 
Mammon,  but  he  that  relieveth  the  poore,  is  blessed  of 
God. 

A  Whores  teares  are  a  Fooles  poyson,  and  a  Thieves 
watch  is  a  Travailers  woe. 

The  shot  of  a  Cannon  makes  a  terrible  report,  but  hee 
that  starts  at  the  noise  of  it,  will  hardly  prove  a  Souldier. 

The  sound  of  a  Trumpet,  stirs  up  the  spirit  for  a 
Souldier,  but  if  his  heart  failes  him,  he  will  not  fight. 

Womens  Tyres  is  an  idle  conunodity,  and  to  live  by 
Pandarisme  is  a  roguish  profession. 

Swearing  and  lying  is  much  among  wicked  men,  and 
yet  being  so  little  believed,  I  wonder  they  doe  not  leave 
it. 

A  proud  spirit  is  hatefull  to  nature,  and  he  that  is 
unthankfull  for  little,  is  worthy  of  nothing. 

The  hopes  of  the  vertuous  makes  harvest  in  Heaven, 
and  the  despaire  of  the  wicked  brings  their  Soules  to 
Hell. 

The  Spider's  web  is  a  net  for  a  Fly,  and  a  flattering 
tongue  is  a  trap  for  a  Foole. 

The  sight  of  a  Sword  will  afinght  a  Coward,  while  a 
seasoned  Souldier  makes  a  Flea-bite  of  a  wound. 

A  partiall  ludge  makes  a  pittifiill  Law.  and  a  dumbe 
Preacher  a  pittifull  Parish. 

A  bloody  Souldier  makes  a  pittifuU  warre,  and  hee 
that  trusteth  an  Enemy,  may  be  betrayed  ere  hee  be 
aware. 

The  Souldier's  honour  is  got  with  great  tnivell,  while 
the  Vsurer  tumbleth  in  the  ease  of  his  wealth. 

The  true  Spirit  regards  no  drosse,  and  he  that  makes 
a  God  of  his  Gold,  will  goe  to  the  Devill  like  a  begger. 

He  that  leaves  his  spurres  in  his  horses  belly,  may  sit 
downe  and  sigh  when  he  is  weary  with  walking. 

He  that  will  passe  quietly  thorow  a  Common-wealth, 
must  avoyd  the  Foole,  and  take  heed  of  the  Knave. 

An  Usurper  of  a  Crowne  will  breed  murmures  in  a 
Kingdome,  but  a  wise  Gouemour  is  worthy  of  his 
place. 


Hee  that  doyeth  his  stomack,  is  an  enemy  to  nature 
and  to  over-charge  wit,  is  an  abuse  to  reason. 

Vanity  and  Pride  make  a  Fooles  paradise,  while  love 
and  beauty  are  the  Nurses  of  Idlenesse. 

Blessed  Children  are  the  Parents  joyes,  while  the 
barren  wombe  is  the  curse  of  nature. 

A  wise  Generall  and  a  valiant  Leader,  are  very  requi- 
site in  a  Campe,  but  tyrannie  in  a  conquest  disgraceth 
the  Souldier. 

The  Glowormes  belly  is  the  candle  of  the  Earth,  and 
the  Phoenix  nest  is  too  high  for  the  world. 

The  longest  day  will  have  night  at  last,  and  age  will 
wither  the  smoothest  skin  in  the  world. 

The  dearth  of  Come  makes  Farmers  rich,  but  to  starve 
the  people  is  the  shame  of  a  State. 

No  Preaching  in  the  world  will  make  a  lew  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Cutpurse  will  be  at  his  worke,  when  the 
Thiefe  is  at  the  Gallowes. 

He  that  hath  lost  his  eyes,  may  bid  his  friends  good 
night,  and  he  that  is  going  to  the  Grave,  hath  made  an 
end  with  the  world. 

A  £Eure  man  is  like  Curds  and  creame,  and  a  foule 
woman  the  griefe  of  the  eyes. 

A  witty  wanton  is  a  pleasing  Mistris.  but  an  honest 
huswife  is  the  best  to  breed  on. 

He  that  is  given  to  drinking,  is  subject  to  the  dropsie, 
and  a  liquorish  Grocer  will  eate  out  his  gaine. 

A  Garden  is  pleasant  if  it  be  full  of  fisLire  flowers,  so  is 
a  faire  woman  indued  with  good  qualities. 

A  faire  flower  without  scent,  is  like  a  foire  woman 
without  grace. 

Hearbes  are  wholsome  gathered  in  their  time,  and 
money  weU-used  is  an  excellent  MetalL 

If  Christmas  lasted  all  the  yeere,  what  would  become 
of  Lent?  and  if  every  day  were  Good-friday,  the  World 
would  be  weary  of  fasting. 

The  griefe  of  the  heart  is  a  weakning  of  the  body, 
but  the  worme  of  conscience  eates  into  the  very 
soule. 

A  jest  is  never  well  broken,  but  when  it  hurteth  not 
the  hearers,  and  profiteth  the  speaker. 

Hope  is  comfortable  in  absence,  but  possession  is  the 
true  pleasure. 

Words  out  of  time  are  lost,  and  service  unrewarded  is 
miserable. 

To  follow  Fooles  is  the  annoyance  of  wit.  and  to  serve 
a  Churle  is  a  miserable  slavery. 

Variety  of  acquaintance  is  good  for  observation,  and 
to  make  use  of  knowledge,  proves  the  sence  of  under- 
standing. 

Early  rising  gaines  the  morning,  and  a  darke  night  is 
a  Theeve's  watch. 

A  fantasticall  Traveller  is  the  figure  of  an  Ape,  and  a 
proud  woman  is  a  fooles  Idoll. 
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The  eye  is  small,  yet  it  seeth  much,  and  the  heart  but 
little,  and  yet  it  is  the  life  of  the  body. 

The  hope  of  profit  makes  labour  easie,  and  the  hand 
of  bounty  winnes  the  heart  of  vertue. 

A  Candle  gives  a  dimme  light  in  the  Sun,  and  whore 
Diana  keepes  her  Court,  Cnpid  is  out  of  countenance. 

A  man  is  dead  when  he  sleepeth,  and  darknesse  is  the 
sorrow  of  time. 

There  is  no  true  rich  man  but  the  contented,  nor  truely 
poore  but  the  covetous. 

A  weake  body  is  not  for  travel,  nor  a  simple  wit  for  a 
Scepter. 

No  man  liveth  that  doth  not  sometimes  amisse,  but  he 
that  delighteth  in  sinne  is  a  Divell  incarnate. 

They  that  love  their  beds,  are  great  Flea-feeders,  and 
bee  that  spends  his  spirits,  cannot  have  a  strong  body. 

The  rich  mans  goods  make  him  fearefiiU  to  dye,  and 
the  poore  mans  want  makes  him  weary  of  his  life. 

The  fire  of  anger  bumeth  the  soule,  and  the  cold  of 
feare  chilleth  the  heart. 

Snuffe  a  Candle,  and  it  will  bume  deare,  and  cut  off 
dead  flesh  and  the  wound  will  heale  the  sooner. 

The  heart-ache  brings  the  body  into  sicknesse,  but  the 
Worme  of  conscience  breeds  the  soules  torment. 

Times  alter  nature,  and  honours  manners,  but  a  ver- 
tuous  heart  will  never  yedd  to  villany. 

Miseries  are  the  tryall  of  patience,  but  Love  is  the 
Master  of  passions. 

Thought  is  a  swift  Traveller,  and  the  soule  is  in 
Heaven  in  an  instant 

A  kind  nature  winneth  Love,  but  a  stubbome  spirit  is 
a  plague  to  reason. 

The  disease  of  opinion  doth  beguile  us  in  the  tast  of 
happines,  while  the  vanity  of  delights  is  but  the  super- 
fluity of  desires. 

Patience  at  the  point  of  death,  sets  a  scale  to  the  per- 
fections of  life. 

How  vaine  is  the  k>ve  of  riches,  which  may  be  lost,  or 
left  in  an  instant  ? 

In  the  tryall  of  truth,  excuse  will  not  hdpe  dishonesty. 

Try  wits  by  their  wisdome,  and  love  them  for  their 
vertue. 

Rejoyce  not  in  any  man's  misery,  but  be  pittifull  to 
thy  very  Enemy,  and  comfort  the  afiUcted,  in  what  is  fit 
for  charity. 

Follow  not  the  amorous,  for  they  are  humorous,  nor 
the  humorous,  for  they  are  idle. 

Give  what  thou  doest  firankly,  and  be  master  of  thine 
owne  purse,  least  tiase  scurrility  make  abridgement  of 
thy  bounty. 

Be  not  jealous  without  just  cause,  and  doe  no  wrong 
for  any  cause. 

If  thou  dost  ill,  doe  not  excuse  it :  if  weU,  doe  not 
boast  of  it. 


Nature  inclined  to  eviU,  must  by  correction  be  brought 
to  good,  for  discretion  by  instruction,  finds  the  way  to 
perfection. 

The  key  of  wantonnes,  openeth  the  doore  unto 
wickednes. 

The  cares  of  busines,  and  the  variety  of  pleasures,  are 
the  soules  hinderance  to  her  highest  happinesse. 

Sin  comes  with  conception,  but  grace  only  by  insi»ra- 
tion. 

In  the  repentance  of  sinne  sorrow  bringeth  comfort. 

Where  Pride  is  poyson  to  power,  and  Will  an  enemy 
to  patience,  there  Envie  can  endure  no  equality,  till 
death  puts  an  end  to  desire. 

Greater  is  the  griefe  to  lose  then  never  to  have,  and  to 
see  the  Call  of  vertue,  then  the  death  of  nature. 

Irrevocable  u  the  losse  of  time,  and  incomparable  the 
griefe  of  ingratitude,  but  the  abuse  of  love,  is  abhorred 
in  nature. 

When  a  Dog  howles,  an  Owle  sings,  a  Woman  scolds, 
and  a  Pigge  cryes,  whether  for  a  penny  is  the  best 
musicke? 

Full  hearts  cannot  weepe,  and  swallowed  sigbes  make 
swolne  brests,  while  wisdome  oovereth  woes,  till  death 
cover  wretchednesse. 

Who  laboureth  for  knowledge,  makes  a  benefit  of 
time,  but  he  that  loveth  vertue,  lookes  after  eternity. 

The  instruction  of  truth  makes  the  wit  gradous,  while 
the  practice  of  craft  makes  the  heart  impious^ 

Hee  that  makes  beauty  a  Starre,  studies  a  lalse  Astro- 
nomy, and  he  that  is  soundly  in  love,  needs  no  other 
purgatory. 

The  depth  of  passion,  tryeth  the  hdght  of  patience, 
where  if  vat  Inidle  not  the  sences,  nature  will  reveale  her 
imperfection. 

The  remembrance  of  vainities,  is  a  reviving  of  miseries, 
where  the  Looking-glasse  of  life,  becomes  an  houre- 
glasse  of  death. 

The  exercise  of  venery,  is  the  Cow-path  to  beggery, 
and  he  that  diminisheth  his  stock,  maygoe  to  the  hedge 
for  a  stake. 

The.  Land-lords  prodigality  makes  the  Tenants  profit, 
and  a  proud  bcgger  is  a  dogged  Rascall. 

A  Cat  may  lose  a  Mouse  and  catdi  her  againe,  but  he 
that  loseth  time  can  never  recover  it. 

When  rich  men  die,  they  are  buried  with  pompe,  but 
when  good  men  dye,  they  are  buried  with  teares. 

BkxKly  actions  makes  fearefull  visions,  while  the  joy  of 
peace  is  the  spirits  paradise. 

When  all  vnder  the  Sunne  is  vanity,  where  hath  vertue 
her  dwelling  in  the  World  ?  But  oody  in  the  heart  of 
the  Elect,  whose  love  is  ondy  in  the  Heavens. 

An  intemperate  spirit  spoiles  the  body,  and  a  proud 
heart  gives  a  wound  to  the  soule. 

The  shame  of  wit  is  folly,  and  the  shame  of  nature  sinne. 
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Who  travelleth  out  of  the  World  to  teeke  the  truth 
of  Heavens  History,  if  he  be  not  assured  of  Grace  will 
make  but  an  vnhappy  journey. 

Comfortable  is  the  Grave  where  death  is  the  end  of 
griefe,  but  joyfuU  is  that  Faith,  that  findes  the  life  of 
Eternity. 

A  Knight  that  dares  not  fight,  hath  honour  in  jest, 
and  a  Merchant  without  money,  may  adventure  for  no- 
thing. 

The  pinching  of  the  body  makes  a  stinking  breath 
and  strait  Shooes  fill  the  feet  fiill  of  comes. 

Women  Kith  child  k>ng  ior  many  things,  but  all  the 
world  longs  for  money. 

A  great  wit  may  haue  a  weake  body,  and  a  great  head 
but  little  wit. 

The  Dolphin  is  held  the  swiftest  Fish  hi  the  Sea,  but 
the  thought  of  a  man  hath  no  comparison  in  the  world. 

The  Tyger  is  said  to  be  the  cruellest  beast  in  the 
World,  but  an  Vsurer  vpon  a  bond  will  goe  to  the 
Divell  for  money. 

A  Mayden-blush  is  an  excellent  colour,  and  a  vertuous 
wit  makes  a  Virgin  honourable. 

A  constant  Lover  is  an  admirable  creature,  but  the 
man  of  wealth  goes  thorow  the  World. 

Offices  are  sweet  in  the  nature  of  gaine,  but  the  abuse 
of  an  Oath  is  a  burden  of  Conscience. 

A  sore  eye  is  euer  running,  and  a  Gossips  tongue  is 
ever  bablii^. 

Crosse  paths  many  times  put  a  man  out  of  his  way, 
and  crosse  fortunes  many  wayesputa  man  outof  his  wits. 

Great  winds  are  dangerous  at  Sea,  so  is  a  ludges 
breath  to  an  offender. 

The  Phylosophers  stone  hath  mockt  a  number  of 
Students,  and  Love  hath  troubled  a  world  of  idle  people. 

Virginity  is  predous  while  it  is  purely  kept,  but  if  it 
catch  a  cracke,  the  beauty  is  gone. 

The  eyes  grow  dimme  when  they  come  to  Spectacles, 
and  it  is  cold  in  the  Valleyes,  when  snow  ly^  on  the 
Mountaines. 

The  sting  of  a  Scorpion  is  onely  healed  with  his  blood, 
and  where  beauty  wounds,  love  makes  the  cure. 

Imprisonment  and  death  are  the  miseries  of  nature, 
and  the  Seigeants  Maoe  is  a  hellish  weapon. 

A  child  that  fears  not  the  rod  will  hardly  prove 
gradous,  and  a  man  that  feares  not  God,  will  be  in  hell 
ere  he  be  aware. 

Elixars  are  great  restoratives,  but  much  Physicke  is 
offensive  to  nature. 

A  pen  without  Inke  writes  a  very  blanck  letter,  and  a 
purse  without  money  makes  many  a  cold  heart 

Stolne  venison  is  sweet,  so  the  stealer  can  wouptt  but 
if  he  be  catcht,  he  will  pay  for  his  hunting. 

The  Anglers  sport  [is]  of  patience,  and  if  he  lose  his 
hooke,  he  makes  a  figure  fishing. 


A  Shower  of  raine  doth  wdl  in  a  drought,  but  when 
dust  tumes  to  dirt,  the  house  is  better  than  the  highway. 

A  little  salt  seasons  a  great  Pot,  and  a  little  poyson 
kils  a  World  of  people. 

lewels  are  as  they  are  esteemed,  and  there  is  nothing 
forced  that  is  welcome. 

A  little  seed  will  sow  a  great  ground  and  a  snuffie  of  a 
Candle  will  set  a  whole  house  on  fire. 

The  want  of  necessaries  breaks  the  heart  of  an  honest 
man,  and  to  be  beholding  to  a  Churle,  is  death  to  a  good 
minde. 

When  the  rich  prey  on  the  poore,  and  the  poore  pray 
for  the  rich,  there  is  great  difference  in  praying. 

A  Scold  and  a  foole  must  be  answered  with  silence, 
while  Wisdomes  words  are  worth  the  writing  in  gold. 

Philosophy  is  a  sweet  study,  and  Histories  are  some- 
time worth  the  reading,  but  the  Bible  in  all  ezoellanoe, 
puts  downe  all  the  Bookes  in  the  World. 

Much  reading  makes  a  ready  SchoDer,  but  the  gift  of 
nature  doth  much  in  Art. 

A  Foole  and  a  Knave  cannot  take  thought,  while  an 
honest  heart  is  ftill  of  sorrow. 

A  fam  Traveller  seeth  much,  but  he  that  goes  to 
Heaven  makes  a  happy  journey. 

The  Kings  of  the  earth  are  rich  in  Gold  :  but  blessed 
are  the  Soules  that  are  rich  in  Grace. 

The  Ayre  is  often  densed  by  lightning,  but  till  the 
World  change,  men  will  never  be  deane  firom  sinne. 

An  escape  firom  danger  is  comfortable,  but  to  kecpe 
out  of  it  is  wisdome. 

He  that  makes  an  Epicure  of  his  Minde,  makes  a  gull 
of  his  wit :  for  time  is  predous  to  the  understanding 
Spirit. 

A  Diamond  may  be  little,  and  yet  of  a  great  price, 
but  the  Grace  of  God  is  more  worth  than  the  whole 
World. 

Fancy  and  Fashion  trouble  many  idle  people,  but  the 
study  of  Divinity  ravisheth  the  soules  of  the  Elect 

Cockes  of  the  Game  will  by  nature  fight,  and  a  heart 
of  Oake  will  burst  ere  it  bend. 

The  sight  of  the  Sea  will  ftigfat  a  faint  heart,  while  the 
Saylers  care  but  a  little  for  the  Land. 

The  cryes  of  Fooles  make  a  foule  noise  while  the 
hearts  of  the  honest  bleed  inwardly. 

May-games  and  jests  fill  the  world  full  of  mirth,  but 
the  feeling  of  Grace  fills  the  Soule  ftiU  of  joy. 

A  Fly  feeds  a  Swallow  that  will  dioake  a  Man,  and 
whidi  Idls  a  Spider,  will  comfort  a  man. 

The  Stone  and  Gowte  doe  follow  the  rich,  but  Death 
where  he  commeth,  makes  a  swoope  with  all  persons. 

A  poore  man  in  his  Cottage  u  merrier  with  his  pit- 
tance then  many  a  Lord  with  aU  his  Living. 

Great  mindes  and  small  meanes,  are  the  overthrow  of 
many  good  wits. 
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A  broken  heart  is  Gods  cure,  whose  oyle  of  grace  is  a 
salve  for  all  sores. 

He  that  hath  forswome  a  Beard,  hath  a  strange  (ace. 
and  she  that  hath  no  teeth  may  learn  to  sucke. 

A  friend  is  best  tryed  at  a  need,  and  a  fawning  foe  is 
not  to  be  trusted. 

Beefe  and  Mutton  are  strong  food,  and  hunger  is  the 
best  sauce  to  any  meate  in  the  world. 

Sicknesse  is  the  bodies  curbe,  and  sorrow  the  mindes ; 
but  unkindnesse  in  a  friend,  is  the  break-heart  of  a  good 
spirit. 

Necessity  will  break  thorow  stone  walles,  but  to  make 
an  exercise  of  B^gery,  is  the  condition  of  a  RascalL 

A  painted  Sword  is  for  a  bragging  Coward,  but  the 
Souldiers  iron  makes  way  where  he  goes. 

The  rarenesse  of  a  toy  will  set  up  the  price,  but  the 
goodnesse  of  any  thing  is  best  esteemed  with  the  wise. 

A  Bird  without  feathers,  will  flye  iU-favouredly,  and  a 
man  without  money,  is  out  of  heart  with  all  mirth. 

To  be  delivered  of  a  Child  is  a  joy  to  a  Woman,  and 
to  bee  delivered  from  Prison  is  comfort  to  a  man,  but  to 
be  delivered  from  sinne  is  the  truest  joy  of  the  soule. 

A  forward  Childe  is  seldome  long  lived,  and  to  beget  a 
foole  is  a  griefe  to  the  Parents. 

He  that  cryeth  without  cause,  is  worthy  of  hurt,  and 
he  that  feeles  no  hurt,  is  fuU  of  dead  flesh. 

Travatle  is  good  for  stayed  wits,  and  a  strong  body  is 
best  for  labour. 

The  rich  man  to  fill  the  tother  bag,  will  pare  a  poore 
man  to  his  very  bones,  but  the  goodman  will  relieve  his 
poore  neighbour  at  his  need. 

An  unskilful  Rider  may  quickly  be  out  of  the  Saddle, 
and  a  poore  Horse  can  goe  but  softly. 

Some  say  Tobacco  is  good  to  purge  the  head,  but  he 
that  followeth  it  well,  will  finde  it  a  shrewd  purge  to  his 
purse. 

No  eye  can  see  the  brightnesse  of  the  Sunne  ;  how 
glorious  is  then  that  light  from  whence  it  hath  light  ? 

Many  are  fortunate  that  are  not  wise,  but  there  is  no 
man  happy  untill  he  come  into  Heaven. 

Fire  and  sword  are  the  terrour  of  a  Campe,  but 
thunder  and  lightning  are  the  terrour  of  the  World. 

A  faire  House  is  a  comfortable  lodging,  but  the  sweet 
ayre  reviveth  the  sences. 

A  fieure  Horse  is  comely  to  looke  on,  but  if  he  prove 
heauy,  he  is  nought  for  travile. 

The  fires  of  afflictions  refine  the  Spirits  of  the  fiaithfuU, 
and  happie  is  the  heart  that  endures  to  the  end. 

Many  factions  breede  seditions,  but  unity  and  peace 
are  the  joyes  of  a  Kingdome. 

An  Asses  bray  is  an  unpleasant  noyse,  but  the  knell  of 
a  passing  Bell,  kills  the  heart  of  the  wicked. 

A  man  will  forbeare  numy  things  for  feare  of  the  Law, 
but  few  forbeare  any  sinne  for  feare  of  Gods  ludgeroent. 


Delicate  meats  are  no  strong  food,  but  the  Spring 
water  is  deere  drinke. 

Great  assemblies  are  markets  for  the  Cut-purse,  but  a 
bare  purse  kills  his  heart. 

Envie  among  great  men,  makes  misery  of  poore  men, 
and  when  Women  breed  the  quarrels,  they  are  not 
easily  ended. 

A  discreet  ludge  makes  a  blessed  Law,  and  a  peni- 
tent Offender  is  worthy  of  pardon. 

Great  boast  and  small  roast,  makes  a  cold  kitchen, 
and  shrugging  of  shoulders  is  no  paying  of  debts. 

He  that  may  live  well  and  will  not,  is  of  a  wicked 
nature,  but  he  that  would  live  well  and  cannot,  hath  his 
heart  full  of  griefe. 

The  Flies  and  the  Bees  live  in  swarmes,  and  the  Ants 
and  Wormes  live  in  heapes,  but  Men  can  hardly  make 
a  Company  to  live  in  quiet. 

Poysoned  drinke  may  be  in  a  silver  Cup,  and  he  that 
plucketh  a  rose,  may  pricke  his  hand  in  gathering  of  it. 

The  Porposes  in  the  Sea  will  play  against  a  storme, 
and  many  make  a  Banquet  to  be  ridde  of  their 
guests. 

The  Marchant  and  the  Thuies-man  are  upholders  of 
a  Common-wealth,  but  if  they  leave  out  the  Farmer,  they 
may  fast  for  their  supper. 

A  discreet  woman  is  worthy  of  honour,  and  a  foolish 
man  is  the  disgrace  of  Nature. 

Burnt  Children  dread  the  fire,  while  old  Fooles  will 
play  with  the  coales. 

A  ravening  Curre  is  not  good  for  a  house,  and  a 
Hawke  that  feeds  foule  will  never  be  a  high  flyer. 

He  that  removes  a  land  marke,  is  a  very  bad  neigh- 
bour, and  he  that  sets  a  Travailer  out  of  his  way,  is  a 
wicked  villaine. 

A  delaying  hope  is  grievous  to  the  heart,  but  to  de- 
spaire  is  the  greatest  torment  to  the  soule. 

To  lye  in  bed  and  not  sleepe,  to  see  meate  and  have 
no  stomacke,  to  serve  long  and  get  no  wages,  are  three 
great  miseries  in  the  life  of  man. 

No  man  knowes  a  griefe  so  well  as  he  that  hath  it,  and 
no  man  more  joyfiill  than  he  that  is  rid  of  it. 

It  is  a  griefe  to  a  man  to  lacke  wit,  but  more  griefe  to 
some  to  lacke  grace  to  goveme  it. 

An  aged  man  is  a  Kalender  of  experience,  and  a 
spruce  Youth  is  like  a  picture. 

A  deadly  wound  makes  a  quicke  despatch,  but  a 
lingring  hope  breeds  a  long  griefe. 

To  meddle  with  State  matters  may  be  more  trouble 
than  profit,  but  to  part  man  and  wifie  is  a  wicked  pimo- 
tioe. 

At  a  little  hole  a  man  may  see  day,  but  if  he  shut  his 
eyes,  the  light  will  doe  him  little  good. 

Horse-leadiers  will  burst  with  sucking  of  blood,  and  a 
swelling  Toade  is  a  venemous  creature. 
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A  Toitoyse  shell  will  hardly  breake,  but  at  the  least 
touch  she  will  pull  in  her  head. 

He  that  hath  a  wife  hath  a  charge,  and  he  that  hath  a 
good  wife,  hath  a  blessing,  but  he  that  hath  a  bad  wife, 
is  in  a  pittifull  taking. 

She  that  loves  not  her  Husband,  lackes  either  honesty 
or  wit,  and  she  that  loves  not  her  selfe  will  goe  neere  to  be 
sluttish. 

The  Winters  night  is  for  the  Gossips  Cup,  and  the 
Summers  heate  makes  the  Brewers  Harvest. 

The  Lambe  and  the  Dove  are  two  pretty  creatures, 
but  the  Dog  and  Hog  are  sullen  beasts. 

A  Foxe  by  nature  is  full  of  cimft,  while  a  Foole  wants 
reason  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  smooth  grasse  will  hide  a  Snake,  and  a  fained 
smile  a  €slse  heart. 

To  goe  to  Church  for  fjiishion,  is  an  abuse  of  Religion, 
and  to  pray  without  Devotion,  is  breath  to  no  purpose. 

Good  Inke  graceth  a  letter,  but  if  the  paper  be  naught, 
the  Pen  will  doe  no  good. 

A  long  dyet  kils  the  stomacke,  and  a  desperate  purge 
may  be  a  perill  of  life. 

The  Owle  and  the  Swallow  bring  in  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer but  the  Nightingale  and  the  Cuckow  talke  onely  of 
the  merry  time. 

Light  gaines  make  heavie  purses,  but  he  that  labours 
for  nothing  may  give  over  his  worke. 

He  that  will  hold  out  the  jrere,  must  abide  Winter 
and  Summer,  and  he  that  will  goe  into  Heaven  must 
endnre  the  miseries  of  the  World. 

To  feed  a  Jester  is  but  a  jest  of  wit,  but  he  that  gives 
not  eare  to  a  tale,  it  never  troubles  him. 

When  a  Lyon  roares,  come  not  in  his  way,  and  when 
a  Fox  preacbeth,  beware  the  Geese. 

A  fiEdthfiill  friend  is  a  rich  Jewell,  and  a  silent  woman, 
is  a  strange  creature. 

Nature  is  subject  to  imperfection,  but  an  Atheist  is  a 
horrible  creature. 

He  that  lights  in  a  whirle-poole,  is  in  danger  of 
drowning,  and  the  losse  of  liberty  is  the  sorrow  of  nature. 

A  rich  Court  is  a  goodly  sight,  but  he  that  lookes  up 
to  Heaven,  will  not  care  for  the  World. 

When  old  men  are  wiUull,  their  wits  are  out  of  tem- 
per, and  when  young  men  are  wise,  they  are  in  the  way 
to  honour. 

An  old  sore  tryes  the  skill  of  a  Physitian,  and  if  hee 
get  a  name,  he  will  quickly  be  rich. 

The  Fish  in  the  River  is  not  afraid  of  drowning,  and 
if  he  play  with  a  Baite,  it  will  cost  him  his  life. 

An  Asse  hath  long  eares,  and  a  Fox  a  long  tayle,  but  a 
tongue  vrill  be  so  long,  that  it  will  overreach  out  of 
measure. 

A  neij^iing  Horse  is  not  good  [lor  a]  Thiefe,  nor  a 
questing  Spaniell  will  not  make  a  good  Setter. 


A  dog  will  rejoyce  at  the  sight  of  his  Master,  when 
perhaps  his  Mistris  will  frowne  at  his  comming  home. 

The  bones  of  the  dead,  breakethe  hearts  of  the  living, 
when  a  poore  Gamester  loseth  his  money. 

The  idlenesse  of  the  heart  is  tryed  in  adversity,  and 
the  doggednesse  of  the  minde,  in  the  height  of  prosperity. 

When  the  Hare  is  in  chase,  feare  makes  her  runne, 
but  when  the  hounds  are  at  fault,  she  hath  time  to  get 
away. 

He  that  playes  the  Rogue  in  the  morning  may  be  a 
Villaine  till  night,  but  if  he  be  sorry  when  he  goes  to 
bed,  he  may  rise  an  honest  man. 

He  that  is  wounded  in  the  Heart,  hath  made  an  end 
of  his  dayes,  but  he  that  hath  a  wound  in  the  Soule, 
knowes  not  when  to  end  his  sorrow. 

A  Looking-glasse  will  make  a  Foole  proud  of  his 
beauty,  but  an  Houre-glasse  will  make  a  wise  man 
remember  his  end. 

The  variety  of  Flowers  make  the  Spring  beautifully 
but  the  frure  Harvest  makes  a  fat  Bame. 

Tobaooo  smoke  is  very  costly,  but  the  ashes  of  it  are 
good  for  a  gall'd  Horse  Backe. 

A  proud  Mediankjue  will  looke  over  a  Merchant,  and 
a  rich  Churle  will  looke  like  Bull  beefe. 

The  winde  is  weake,  yet  it  blowes  downe  great  Oskes. 
and  water  is  weake,  yet  it  swallowes  up  great  Ships. 

A  worme-eaten  Nut  is  not  worth  the  crfiGking,  and  a 
crackt  Jewell  not  worth  the  wearing. 

Money-masters  are  the  pride  of  the  market,  but  if 
you  part  without  a  pot,  you  are  no  good  fellow. 

A  subtile  Bowler  will  have  a  shrewd  ayme,  but  if  he 
misse  his  byaoe,  his  Bowie  may  deceive  him. 

A  dropping  nose  hath  need  of  a  handkercher,  and  a 
splay-footed  woman  is  a  beastly  sight. 

Time  is  never  idle,  but  not  ever  well  imployed,  when 
wit  without  government  falls  too  flBist  upon  folly. 

He  that  hath  many  wounds,  loseth  much  blood,  and 
he  that  hath  many  quarrels,  will  have  little  quiet. 

Unkindnesse  is  a  cut  to  an  honest  heart,  but  a  dogged 
wife  is  the  hearts  torture. 

He  that  salts  his  meate,  will  keepe  it  from  stinking, 
and  he  that  mortifies  his  flesh,  will  keepe  it  from  mudi 
sinne. 

He  that  hath  an  ill  face,  had  need  of  a  good  wit,  but 
money  covereth  many  imperfections. 

When  the  winds  are  downe,  the  Sea  will  be  calme, 
but  quarrds  begun,  are  not  easily  ended. 

Where  there  is  much  carrion,  there  will  be  store  of 
Crowes,  and  at  the  buriall  of  a  ridi  man,  there  will  be  a 
store  of  Beggers. 

Threescore  years  and  ten  are  a  mans  fSure  age,  but 
after  fourescore  his  strength  is  gone. 

To  wrastle  with  a  Begger  man  may  get  but  a  lowse, 
and  to  brabble  with  a  scold,  will  but  make  a  foule  noysc. 
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Many  hands  make  quicke  worke,  but  one  is  enough  in 
a  purse. 

Good  heaibes  make  wholsome  broth,  but  a  filthy 
weed  among  them  may  marre  all. 

A  Winters  Summer  makes  an  unkindly  Harvest,  and 
Summers  Winter  is  not  healthfiill  for  man. 

A  Cuckhold  is  the  scome  of  Marriage,  but  a  Witto  is 
a  beast  in  nature. 

A  finicall  fellow  is  like  an  Usher  of  a  Dancing  Schoole, 
and  a  demure  Mistris  like  a  picture  of  Hypocrisie. 

Three  other  chiefe  things  a  Travailer  had  need  to 
have  a  care  of :  his  tongue,  his  purse  and  his  middle 
finger. 

Three  other  chiefe  things  had  all  men  need  to  looke 
to  :  the  soule,  the  body,  and  the  state. 

By  converse  with  children  is  got  little  experience  :  but 
to  taike  with  Fooles,  is  the  abuse  of  wit. 

Revenge  is  the  villany  of  nature,  and  tyrannie  the 
horror  of  reason. 

What  a  jest  it  is  in  the  nature  of  reverance,  when  men 
must  put  off  their  Hats  while  their  Masters  are  pissing. 

Use  makes  perfection  in  many  things,  else  could  not 
the  Hang-man  be  so  nimble  at  the  halter. 

A  skilfun  Physitian  knowes  how  to  use  his  Ptitient, 
and  a  cunning  Lawyer  to  doe  with  his  Oyent. 

He  that  hath  a  mint  of  money,  and  an  idle  woman  to 
spend  it,  let  liim  feed  all  her  himiours,  and  he  shall 
soone  see  an  end  of  it. 

He  that  reckoneth  his  Chickens  before  they  be  hatcht, 
may  misse  of  his  brood  when  the  Hen  leaves  the 
nest. 

When  Geese  fly  together,  they  are  known  by  their 
cackling,  and  when  Gossips  doe  meet  they  will  be 
heard. 

All  Earthly  things  must  have  an  end,  but  the  torments 
of  the  wicked  are  endlesse. 

In  great  extremities  are  trjred  the  greatest  friendships, 
but  when  mans  helpe  faileth.  God  is  a  sweet  comfort. 

The  miseries  of  the  world  are  many,  but  Gods  mercies 
are  infinite. 

Hollow  windes  are  a  signe  of  rain  and  a  long  con- 
sumption is  incurable. 

The  Gowt  and  the  Stone  are  two  tickling  diseases,  but 
the  Pox  is  a  slight  cure. 

Hell  gates  and  a  Whores  apron,  are  ever  open  for 
widbed  guests. 

To  the  fiaithlull  there  is  no  damnation,  and  to  the 
damned  no  salvation. 

A  crafty  knave  needs  no  Broker,  and  a  <pt^ling  Cune 
will  bite  behind. 

Vnder  simplicity  is  hidden  much  subtilty,  and  the 
Crocodiles  teeres,  are  the  death  of  the  Travailer. 

The  CamelioD  liveth  onely  in  the  ayre,  and  the  Sala- 
mander lives  onely  fai  the  fire. 


To  trafficke  with  vanity,  is  to  runne  into  misery,  and 
had-I-wist  is  an  idle  speech. 

The  world  goes  hand  with  pride,  when  a  Lady  lyes  at 
a  red  Lattice. 

True  Knights  make  Ladies,  and  coonterfdts  marre 
them. 

Need  makes  a  heavy  shift,  when  a  man  paMmes  his 
doathes  for  his  dinner. 

When  Taylors  b^gan  to  meete  Lords  Lands  by  the 
yard,  then  b^gan  Gentility  to  goe  downe  the  winde. 

When  vanity  brings  toyes  to  idlenesse  let  wit  beware 
of  foolishnesse. 

When  a  Soldiers  pay  is  most  in  provant,  he  will 
hardly  be  led  into  a  sharpe  piece  of  service. 

He  that  makes  holiday  of  every  day,  makes  an  idle 
weekes  worke,  and  he  that  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  will 
never  have  his  worke  to  prosper. 

A  Schollers  commons  makes  a  short  dinner,  and  yet 
he  may  be  in  more  health  then  the  Epicure. 

An  ill  blast  of  wind  will  spoile  a  good  plant,  and  a 
bitter  frost  is  bad  for  fruit. 

A  poore  man  shuts  his  doore  to  keepe  out  the  wind, 
but  a  rich  man  shuts  his  doore  to  keepe  out  beggers. 

A  kindly  Collier  is  often  besmeared,  and  a  Smith  and 
a  Glasse-maker,  are  never  out  of  the  fire. 

A  Downe-bed  is  soft  to  lye  on,  but  yet  it  soakes  the 
body  more  than  a  Mattris. 

Truth  hath  often  much  adoe  to  bee  believed,  and  a 
lye  runs  fiure  before  it  be  staied. 

To  be  busie  with  a  multitude,  is  to  incurre  trouble, 
and  to  feare  Sparrow-blasting,  is  a  pittUuU  folly. 

When  wit  brings  youth  to  beauty,  and  vanity  brings 
pride  to  beggery,  then  reason  seeth  natures  misery. 

A  sorry  bargaine  makes  a  heavie  Soule,  when  the 
heart  akes  and  cannot  be  hdpt. 

Evill  words  are  the  worst  part  of  eloquence,  and  he 
that  breakes  the  peace,  must  answer  the  Law. 

Af&ibility  breeds  love,  but  familiarity  contempt. 

He  that  is  cardesse  of  his  estate,  may  quickly  prove  a 
begger,  and  he  that  is  feardesse  of  GOD,  will  quickly 
prove  a  DivdL 

Witches  and  Sorcerers  doe  much  hurt  in  a  Common- 
wealth, but  after  the  Gallowes  they  doe  goe  to  theDiveU. 

A  Parrat  wdl  utigfat  will  talke  strangdy  in  a  Cage, 
but  the  Nightingale  sings  most  sweetly  in  the 
Wood. 

An  unkind  ndghbour  is  ill  to  dwdl  by,  and  an  un- 
wholsome  body  is  ill  to  lye  by. 

A  poysoned  Sword  is  a  pestilent  weapon,  and  he  that 
useth  it,  hath  a  murtherous  heart. 

A  trotting  Horse  beates  fore  in  a  hard  way,  but  a 
restie  Jade  is  a  viUanous  Beast. 

The  wound  of  sorrow  goes  deepe  into  the  heart,  but  a 
Ballet  in  the  braine  is  a  medidne  for  aU  diseases. 
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An  iU  weede  growes  fast,  bat  a  paire  of  sheares  will 
cut  him  downe. 

yudas  treason  was  most  abominable,  and  Joba 
patience  most  admirable. 

Sweet  firesh  water  is  comfortable  in  a  City  and  the 
want  of  it  is  a  plague  of  the  people. 

Study  is  the  exercise  of  the  noind,  but  too  much  of  it 
may  be  a  spoile  of  the  braine. 

When  the  Saddle  pincheth.  how  can  the  Horse  travaile? 
and  when  the  wise  lacke  money,  their  wits  are  in  a  poore 


Howling  Dogs  betoken  death,  and  a  Scritch-Owle 
at  a  window  brings  no  good  tydings  to  a  house. 

Babes  will  be  stilled  with  lullaby,  but  an  old  Foole 
win  never  be  quiet. 

The  Sunne  is  the  Labourers  Dyall,  and  the  Cocke  the 
Huswifes  Watchman. 

Dujggtus  Tub  was  a  poore  house,  and  jret  Alexander 
would  come  thither  to  talke  with  him. 

Many  a  Dog  is  hanged  for  his  Skinne,  and  many  a 
num  is  killed  for  his  purse. 

He  that  loves  not  a  Woman  lackes  a  piece  of  a 
man,  and  bee  that  loves  too  many,  may  be  weary  of  his 
Wooing. 

The  favour  of  the  Earth  makes  a  Plough-man  hungry, 
and  after  a  Storme.  the  Saylers  drinke  merrily. 

A  Waze-candle  and  a  Watch  are  good  for  a  Student 
but  if  he  want  wit  he  will  be  no  great  SchoUer. 

A  private  rebuke,  is  a  sweet  correction,  but  an  open 
punishment  makes  some  men  shamelesse. 

When  Shepheards  &11  to  be  Hunts-men,  the  Wolfe 
may  be  with  their  Flockes  :  and  when  the  Warrener  is 
at  the  Ale-bouse,  his  Coneyes  may  be  stolne. 

He  that  goeth  softly,  commonly  goeth  safely :  but  if 
hee  have  hast  of  his  way,  he  loseth  much  time. 


'Tis  soone  enough,  that  is  well  enough  and  never  too 
late  that  doth  good  at  last. 

The  desire  of  doing  well  is  accepted  before  God,  but 
the  neglect  of  doing  wdl  deserveth  his  displeasure. 

Sweet  are  the  deceits  of  Love,  but  bitter  is  the  tast  of 
repentance. 

Who  attendeth  profit,  is  not  sorry  for  patience,  and 
the  £Aithfull  with  the  patient,  are  best  Travailers  to 
Heaven. 

A  £Bure  hand  is  a  vertuous  ornament,  but  a  vertuous 
spirit  is  a  royall  treasure. 

A  sharpe  wit  hath  a  quick  invention,  but  a  judidoos 
spirit  hath  the  best  understanding. 

He  that  trusteth  words,  proveth  hope,  and  he  that 
serveth  a  foole  loseth  time. 

Without  valour.  Men  are  shadoMres :  and  without 
love.  Women  tortures. 

Delay  is  the  griefe  of  hope,  but  good  never  comes  too 
late. 

That  is  not  to-day  may  be  to-morrow,  but  yesterday 
will  never  come  againe. 

It  is  a  fearefiill  thing  to  fieUl  into  the  hands  of  God,  but 
it  is  a  foule  thing  to  shake  hands  with  the  Devill. 

The  greatest  proofe  of  folly  is  wilfulnesse,  and  the 
greatest  proofe  of  wit  is  patience. 

Too  much  reading  is  ill  for  the  eyesight,  and  too 
little  reading  is  ill  for  the  in-sight 

Time  slipped  is  vnhappy,  time  lost  is  grievous,  time 
wdl  taken  shewes  care,  but  to  imploy  it  well  is  gracious. 

And  io  mnck/ar  this  time. 

Laus  Deo. 

FINIS. 


NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Page  4,  RpiSTLB-DiDiCAToav— loHN  Ckookb  .  .  .  S» 
loMN  CaoOKB.  Sir  John  Croke  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Croke,  Kt  of  Chihoo,  ca  Bocks,  by  Eliabeth,  d.  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Unton,  Kt.  of  Cheqneri  and  of  Wadlev,  co.  Berks.  He 
was  bom  in  isS3*  and  beoune  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Teomle. 
He  was  afterwards  Recorder  of  London,  M.P.  for  Windsor, 
and  Speakf  rof  the  Hoose  of  Commons  daring  the  last  ParBament 
of  Queen  Elisabeth.  He  was  knighted  asd  May  1603,  became 
the  King's  Serjeant  at  Law  and  a  Welsh  Judge,  and  was 
created  a  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench  85th  June  1607.  which 
office  be  held  until  his  death.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Holborn, 
83d  January  i6zo/ack  and  was  buried  at  Chilton.  By  his  wife, 
Ounariae,  daughter  of  Sir  Michael  Blount  of  Manle.  Duriiam, 
ca  Oxon  (who  surriTed  him),  he  had  several  children.  His 
eldest  son  and  heir  was  this  John  Croke,  who  became  after- 
wards a  baronet,  but  is  said  to  have  wasted  his  fortune  in 
every  qwcaes  of  debauchery,  and  finally  died,  leaving  a  dis- 
honoured name.  He  was  the  only 'blacKsheq>' of  this  other- 
wise excellent  fiunily. 

Ikid,,—* eet  demme  with  the  dmyet  e/tkeyeere*  =  365  in  all, 
which  u  just  about  the  number  of  the  whole. 

P.  5.  coL  z,  1.  Z7,  * patrimemjt :*  misprinted  'Matrimony:* 


mg9'sz\n  his  old  age:  col.  a,  1.  7,  *  Heme'  ^ct 


=  noodle: 


cucUedom? 

P.  &  col.    I,  L    z,  '  rnK//' =  whocc :    *  Neddy  = 
1.  85,  '^7>r«r'sadommeou:   L  s6,  'Panderitme*^ 
ing,  Le,  to  evil  seekers,  as  'fast'  jroung  men  :  L  39,  *pAt^fmU* 
(by)  =  to  be  pitied. 

P.  7.  col.  z,  L  4  (from  bottom)  '  Be  not  jealous  without  Just 
cauee.  Shakenjeare  puts  the  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of 
Caesar.  See  Memorial*Introduction :  coL  a,  L  35,  '  vainiHet  * 
—note  spelling :  L  38,  * Cew-^aih*  =  nanow  patn ? 

P.  8,  col.  8,  L  zo,  *bekoldiM£*  =  indebted  :  IL  is-13 :  an  old 
pun  on  'pray 'and  'pray.* 

P.  9,  coL  a,  1.  so, '  Perfete* '  =r  poqwises :  L  s  (finun  boctomX 
'  Heree4emckers '  ss  leeches. 

P.  10^  col.  s,  L  3  (from  bottomX  *  brabbU*  =  wrangle. 

P.  zz,  coL  I,  L  7,  '  Witiett*  s  forbearing  cuckold :  coL  a, 
1.  4,  *red  LmiHce  ^ex  an  open  curtained  window:  1.  Z3, 
*^r9mmi'  3=  provender :  L  3Z,  * S/amme'bUuHMg*  s=  sparrow* 
snootingt 

P.  xa,  coL  I,  1.  3a,  '  IVarmur'  =  keeper  of  the  rabbit- 
warren.  G. 


CHARACTERS  VPON  ESSAIES, 


Morall  and  Diuine. 


1615. 


NOTE. 

These  'Essaies*  are  all  the  more  interesting  that  they  were 
dedicated  to  Bacon.  Our  text  is  from  the  (it  is  believed)  unique  copy 
(i2*  :  46  leaves)  in  the  British  Museum  (Jolley's).  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  the  *  R.  B.'  of  the  prelim inar)'  verses  was  Richard 
Barnfield,  the  '  sweet  Singer '  of '  As  it  fell  upon  a  day,'  etc.  (cf.  my 
collection  of  his  Poems  for  the  Roxburgh  Club  1875) :  Introduction, 
S  II.  Critical).  See  the  Memorial- Introduction,  and  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations at  close.  These  '  Essaies '  were  very  carelessly  reprinted  in 
Archaica,—  G, 


Characters 
VPON   ESSAIES 

MoRALL,   And 

Diuine, 


Written 

For   those   good   Spirits, 

that  will  take  them 
in  good  part, 

And 

Make  vse  of  them   to 

good  purpose. 


London: 

Printed  by  Edw.  Griffin  for  lohn  Gwillim, 

and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in 

Britaines-Burse.     1 6 1 5 . 


To  the  Honorable,  and  my  much  worthy  honored, 

truly  learned,  and  ludicious  Knight,  S*  FRANCIS   BACON, 

his  Ma**"  Attoumey  Genenll, 
Increase  of  honor ^  healthy  and  etemaU  happinesse. 


|ORTHY  Knight.  I  haue  read  of  many  Euaies. 
and  a  Unde  of  Charactering  of  them,  by  sudi, 
as  when  I  lookt  vnto  the  forme,  or  nature  of 
their  writing,  I  haue  beene  of  the  conceit, 
Chat  they  were  but  Imitators  of  jrour  breaking  the  ice  to 
their  inuentions ;  which,  how  short  they  fieUl  of  your 
worth,  I  had  rather  thinke  then  speake,  though  iSuth 
neede  not  blush  at  her  blame :  Now,  for  my  selie 
vnworthy  to  touch  neere  the  Rocke  of  those  Diamonds, 
or  to  speake  in  their  praise,  who  so  fiurre  ezoeede  the 
power  of  my  capadtie,  vouchsafe  me  leaue  yet,  I  beseech 
you,  among  those  Apes  that  would  counterfet  the  actions 


%^  t\t  Sleatier. 

|EAD  what  you  list,  and  vnderstand  what  you 
can :  Characters  are  not  euery  mans  con- 
struction, though  they  be  writ  in  our  mother 
tongue  :  and  what  I  haue  written,  being  of 
no  other  nature,  if  they  fit  not  your  humor,  they  may 
please  a  better :  I  make  no  comparison,  because  I  know 
you  not,  but  if  you  will  vouchsafe  to  looke  into  them,  it 
oiay  bee  you  may  finde  something  in  them  ;  their  natures 
■re  diuers,  as  you  may  see,  if  your  eyes  bee  open,  and 
If  you  can  make  vse  of  them  to  good  purpose,  your  wits 
may  proue  the  better :  In  briefe,  fearing  the  foole  will 
bee  put  vpon  me,  for  being  too  busie  with  matters  too 
fttne  aboue  my  vnderstanding,  I  will  leaue  ray  imper- 
fection to  pardon,  or  conection.  and  my  labour  to  theb 
Uking,  that  will  not  thinke  ill  of  a  well  meaning :  and  so 

rest. 

Your  well-willing  friend, 

N.  B. 

AD   AUTHOREM. 

Hb  that  shall  read  thy  characters  (A^i^  BrtUm) 
Andweigh  them  well ;  must  say  they  are  well  written. 
They  taste  the  lampe :  much  reading,  obseruation. 
Art,  matter,  wit,  aU  worthy  commendation. 
Some  weaue  their  lines  of  such  a  slender  thred. 
They  will  not  last  so  long,  as  to  be  read. 
Thou  hast  so  spunne,  so  weau'd ;  thy  words,  thy  Unes 
They  please  vs  most  being  viewd  a  hundred  times. 

W.  D. 

IN  LAUDEM  OPERIS. 

Words  are  the  pensils,  whereby  drawne  we  finde 
Tlie  picture  of  the  inward  man,  the  minde. 


of  men,  to  play  the  like  part  with  learning,  and  as  a 
Monkey,  that  would  make  a  fine  like  a  Man,  and  cannot, 
so  to  write  like  a  SchoUer,  and  am  not :  and  thus  not 
daring  to  aduenture  the  Print,  vnder  your  Patronage, 
without  your  fietuorable  aUowanoe.  fai  the  deuoted  seruice 
of  my  bounden  duty,  I  leaue  these  poore  Tkmuells  of  my 
Spirit,  to  the  perusiog  of  your  pleating  leasure,  with  the 
further  fruites  of  my  humble  alfcctfon,  to  the  happie 
employment  of  your  honorable  pleasure. 
At  your  seruice 

in  all  humblenesse, 

NICH  :  BRETON. 


Such  thoughts,  such  words ;  sudi  words,  such  is  the  man. 
Say  ;  is  this  Spirit  a  Plebeyan? 
That  like  the  singing  Larke  doth  mount  so  high, 
We  cannot  reach  them  with  an  earthly  eye. 

W.  P. 

While  I  Essay  to  character  this  Booke, 
And  these  charactered  Essayes  o'rdooke  : 
I  herein  finde  few  words,  great  worth  involoe  : 
A  Lipsian  stile,  terse  Phrase :  and  so  resolue, 
That  as  a  Stone's  best  vahi*d,  and  best  prised, 
When  best  tis  knowne :  So  this,  when  best  revised. 

I.  a 

Who  reads  this  Booke  with  a  iudidous  eye. 
Will  in  true  ludgement.  true  discretion  tiy. 
Where  words  and  matter  dose  and  sweetly  coocht, 
Doe  shew  bow  truth,  wit,  art,  and  nature  toncht. 
What  need  more  words  these  Characters  to  praise, 
They  are  the  true  charactering  of  Essaies. 

I.  R. 

In  words  of  worth,  to  speake  of  these  Essayes 
Let  this  suffice,  the  worke  it  selfe  will  prayse. 

C.  N. 

Sons  haue  an  humor,  that  to  discommend 
They  know  themselues,  they  know  not  how  to  mend. 
Other  correct,  what  they  doe  thinke  amisse : 
While  in  their  owne  conceit  the  error  is. 

Bat  true  iudidous  wits,  and  honest  mindes. 
Will  giue  their  censure  in  some  better  kindes : 
And  say  but  truth,  that  cannot  be  mistooke  : 
Wit  bath  wen  laboorde  teaming  in  this  Booke. 

R.  B. 


Characters  vpon  Essaies, 

Morall  and  Diuine. 


WISEDOME. 
niSEDOUE  li  a  worki^  Grace  in  the  Souks  of 
tbe  Elect :  by  whom  tbc  Spirit  ii  made  txf- 
able  of  iboM  lemti,  that  Ddtber  Natun,  Mt 
Rouon,  it  aUe  lo  comprehend;  who,  by 
a  poawful  tertne,  She  halh  from  the  dhilne  Eneaoe. 
woriMh  in  all  Ihingi,  according  to  the  wm  of  tbe  Almighty : 
and,  bdog  before  beginnlog,  abaU  cxceede  Hme,  in  an 
eteraaH  proceeding ;  She  li  a  Li^l  in  tbe  InteDectuall 
pan.  by  whld)  Reason  l>  led  lo  direct  the  Seocei  In 
their  doe  Cotme,  and  Nature  ii  pieaaued  from  Subiectliv 
her  lelle  to  Iniperiectkin  :  in  Ibe  Citation,  Shee  wat  of 
CoUDoell  with  the  Trinitie,  in  tbe  pleaiinf  of  tbe  Dei^, 
in  the  Redemptloa,  tbe  Inoentor  of  Mercy,  tOr  tbe 
pKieroatlon  of  the  Elect,  and  in  tbe  OorlScalioa.  tbe 
Treasurer  of  life,  lor  tbe  nward  of  tlie  Uthfidl,  wbo. 
hauin(  committed  lo  bv  Care,  the  eailaxe  of  Ibe  whole 
Motion,  finding  Ibe  dlqmtitioD  of  eaitb  tai  all  Ibe  Chil- 
dren  of  ber  Wombe,  by  nn^  a  iiiimiiii.  ai  ibe  fiode* 
flltlng  their  qualitie,  ibe  giuei  them  dlbo'  Ibe  grace  of 
Nature,  or  tbe  glory  of  Reason  :  While  being  Ibe  Mother 
of  tbe  Gncei.  Sbee  glnei  [ban  that  holy  Imtnictlon, 
tbal.  in  the  knowledge  of  the  highen  Loue,  through 
tbe  palhei  of  Venue,  makei  a  paittige  lo  Heauen : 
l<»niing  bath  &om  ho-,  that  knowledge  without  Ibe 
which,  all  knowledge  Is  roeere  Ignonuce :  while  onely 
in  tbe  Orace  of  Tnilh,  1*  leene  the  Glorle  of  nute- 
mndlrn :  Knowledge  halh  from  Hv  tbal  T  j.m)ng 
whereby  she  is  taught  the  direction  of  hrr  Loue,  in  tbe 
way  of  life  :  Vndottandlng  hath  frgm  Iict  that  Know- 
ledge that  keepea  Coocelt  ahniei  in  the  Spblu  comfan : 
and  Indgementfroai  Vndostaiidfaig.thBt  RnleoflnatiM. 
that  by  tbe  eueu  walgbl  «f  Impartiality,  ibewei  the  Imi^ 
of  Heauen  in  tbe  heart  of  Humanltle :  In  the  Heaneoi, 
She  keepei  tbe  Angds  in  tbeir  orden,  leacheth  then 
the  Natures  of  tbeb  OfBces,  and  onplolei  than  in  the 
scruiee  of  thdr  Creator ;  In  Ibe  Pbnwnieat,  She  walkei 
amoog  tbe  Stairet,  sets,  ud  keqic*  Ibeni,  la  iheb 


ecUpseth  the  light,  and,  in  a  Moinail,  leauea  not  a 
Clowde  Id  the  Skk :  In  Her  Tbtmden,  and  Ugtatenhip 
sbetbewes  the  Terror  of  the  Highest  Wrath,  and  In 
Her  tempenle  Colmes.  tbe  paUeoce  of  his  Mercy :  In 
ber  btMie  Winlen,  she  sbeves  tbe  weaknes  of  Nature, 
and  In  ber  Sunny  Springs,  Ibe  Recouery  of  Her  health  : 
In  Ibe  Louoi  of  ihii  world  Uues  no  part  of  ber  purenease, 
but  with  Her  beloued  She  makes  a  Keaiun  Tpoo  Earth  : 
In  tbe  King,  she  shewes  Grace,  in  his  Counedl,  her  Care, 
and  in  bis  State,  ber  Sfrength :  In  Ibe  Souldior,  she 
shewes  Votue.  the  truest  Valor,  In  Ibe  L^wler,  Truth, 
the  Honor  of  his  Plea,  in  the  Merdiant,  Conscience,  the 
wealth  of  hli  Soule,  and  In  tbe  Cbnrdi-man  Charity,  Ibe  ' 
true  frull  of  his  Deuotlon  :  She  tines  in  tbe  World,  hot 
not  the  worlds  Loue,  for  Ibe  Werldes  mworthineasB^ 
is  not  capable  of  ber  worth  :  Shoe  recehwth  Manunon, 
as  a  gift  from  his  Maker,  and  makes  him  seme  ber  tm 
10  bis  Glcry :  She  giues  Hoiwr,  Grace  tai  Bounty,  and 
manafelh  wil,  by  the  Care  of  dlsoelion ;  She  showei 
lite  Necessity  of  difference,  and  wherein  Is  the  happtaene 
of  Vniiie :  Sbee  puts  her  Labcr,  to  prooidencc.  her  hope; 
to  patience,  ber  life,  to  bs  Loue  and  ber  Loue  to  her 
Lord  :  with  whom,  as  chlefe  Secretary  of  hli  seoets.  she 
writes  his  will  to  Ibe  Worid.  and  as  high  Steward  of  his 
Courts,  she  keepes  account  of  bH  his  Teoaunts :  la 
Sum,  so  great  Is  her  Grace  In  ihe  HoDcni,  as  glues  her 
Olory  aboue  the  Earth,  and  so  Infinite  are  her  Eicel- 
lendet,  in  all  tbe  Coune  of  her  Actkn.  and  so  Glorious 
are  Ibe  Nolo  of  bs  Incompnhenslble  Nature,  that  1 
win  Ihos  oody  Conclude,  bire  short  of  her  Coonnendfc 
tloo:  Sb«  it  Oods  Lone,  and  his  AngeDs  Light,  Us 
Seruanu  Grace,  and  Hi*  Bdooedt  Glory. 


CHARACTERS  VPON  ESSAIES, 


the  true  Course  of  Knowledge;  where,  Discretion,  in 
the  Temper  of  Passion,  brings  experience  to  the  best 
fruite  of  Affection  :  while  both  the  Thwricke  and  the 
Practicke,  labour  in  the  life  of  ludgement,  till  the  per- 
fection of  Art,  shew  the  Honor  of  vnderstanding :  She 
is  the  keie  of  Knowledge,  that  v«locketh  the  Cabinet 
of  Conceit,  wherein  are  laide  vp  the  Labours  of  Vertue, 
for  the  vse  of  the  SchoUers  of  Wisedome  :  where  euery 
gratious  Spirit  may  finde  matter  enough  worthy  of  the 
Record  of  the  best  Memory  :  She  is  the  Nurse  of  Nature, 
with  that  Milke  of  Reason  that  would  make  a  Childe  of 
Grace,  neuer  lie  finom  the  Dugge :  Shee  is  the  Sdioole 
mistris  of  Witte,  and  the  gentle  Gouemor  of  A^U, 
when,  the  Delight  of  vnderstanding,  giues  the  Comfort 
of  Study :  She  is  vnpleasing  to  none  that  knowes  her, 
and  vnprofitable  to  none  that  loues  her :  She  feares  not 
to  Wet  her  feete,  to  Wade  through  the  Waters  of 
Comfort,  but  comes  not  neere  the  Seas  of  Imquitie, 
where  folly  drownes  Affection,  in  the  delight  of  Vanity : 
She  opens  her  Treasures  to  the  Trauailers  in  Vertue,  but 
keepes  them  close  from  the  Eies  of  Idlenesse :  She 
makes  the  King  Gratious,  and  his  Councell  ludidous, 
bis  Clergie  Deuout  and  his  Kingdome  prosperous :  She 
giues  Honor  to  Vertue,  Grace  to  Honor,  Reward  to 
Labor,  and  Loue  to  Truth :  She  is  the  Messenger  of 
Wisedome  to  the  mindes  of  the  Vertuous,  and  the  Way 
to  Honor  in  the  Spirits  of  the  Gratious :  She  is  the  Store- 
house of  Vnderstanding,  where  the  Affection  of  Grace 
can  not  want  Instruction  of  goodnesse,  while,  in  the 
Rules  of  her  directions.  Reason  is  neuer  out  of  square : 
She  is  the  Exercise  of  A^t,  in  the  application  of  Know- 
ledge, and  the  preseruer  of  the  vnderstanding,  in  .the 
pcactise  of  Memory :  In  briefe,  she  makes  Age  honor- 
able and  youth  Admirable,  the  vertuous  wise  and  the 
wise  gracious:  Hir  Libraries  are  infinite,  hir  lessons 
without  number,  hir  instruction  without  comparison  and 
hir  SchoUers  without  equalitie :  In  briefe,  finding  it  a 
laborinth,  to  go  through  the  grounds  of  hir  praise :  Let 
this  suffice,  that  in  all  Ages  shee  hath  been  and  euer  will 
bee,  the  Darling  of  wisedome,  the  delight  of  wit,  the 
study  of  vertue,  and  the  stay  of  knowledge. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge  is  a  Collection  of  vnderstanding,  gathered 
in  the  grounds  of  Learning,  by  the  instruction  of 
Wisdome:  Shee  is  the  exerdse  of  Memory,  in  the 
actions  of  the  Minde,  and  the  imployer  of  the  Senses  in 
the  wiU  of  the  Spirit :  shee  is  the  Notary  of  Time,  and 
the  tryer  of  Truth,  and  the  labour  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
loue  of  Vertue :  shee  is  the  pleasure  of  wit,  and  the 
paradise  of  Reason,  where  Conceit  gathereth  the  sweet 
of  Vnderstanding.  She  is  the  Kings  councellor,  and 
the  Counoells  grace.  Youths  guarde,  and  Ages  glory :  It 


is  free  from  doubts,  and  feares  no  danger,  while  the 
care  of  Prouidence  cuts  off  the  cause  of  Repentance : 
shee  is  the  enemy  of  Idlenesse,  and  the  maintayner  of 
Labour,  in  the  care  of  credit,  and  pleasure  of  profit :  shee 
needs  no  aduice  in  the  Resolution  of  Action,  while 
Experience  in  obseruation,  findes  perfection  infallible : 
It  deares  Errors,  and  caimot  be  decdued,  corrects 
Impuritie,  and  will  not  bee  corrupted :  Shee  hath  a  wide 
eare  and  a  dose  mouth,  a  pure  eye  and  a  perfect 
heart :  It  is  begotten  by  Grace,  bred  by  Vertue,  brought 
vp  by  Learning  and  maintainde  by  Loue :  shee  conuers- 
eth  with  the  best  capadties  and  communicates  with  the 
soundest  ludgments,  dwells  with  the  diuinest  Natures 
and  loues  the  most  patient  dispositions  :  Hir  hope  is  a 
kind  of  Assurance,  hir  faith  a  continual  expectation,  hir 
loue  an  apprehension  of  loy,  and  hir  life  the  light  of 
of  Etemitie :  Hir  labours  are  infinite,  hir  wayes  are 
vnsearchable,  hir  Graces  incomparable,  and  hir  Exoel- 
lendes  inexplicable:  and  therefore,  being  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  hir  worth  as  makes  me  blush  at  my 
vnworthinesse  to  speake  in  the  least  of  hir  praise  :  I  wiU 
ondy  leaue  hir  aduancement  to  Vertue,  hir  honour  to 
Wisdome,  hir  grace  to  Thith  and  to  Etemitie  hir 
glory. 

PRACTISE. 

Practise,  is  the  Motion  of  the  Spirit,  where  the 
Sences  are  all  set  to  worke  in  thdr  Natures,  where  in  the 
fittest  employment  of  Time,  Reason  maketh  the  best  vse 
of  vnderstanding :  Shee  is  the  Continuance  of  knowledge 
in  the  Ease  of  Memory  and  the  Honor  of  Resolution  in 
the  effect  of  ludgment  Shee  plants  the  Sprii^  and 
reapes  the  Haruest,  makes  labour  sweet  and  patience 
comfortable :  Shee  hath  a  foot  on  the  earth  but  an  eye 
at  heauen,  where  the  prayer  of  frdth  findes  the  fdidtie 
of  the  Soule :  in  the  firuit  of  Charity,  she  shewes  the 
nature  of  Devotion,  and  in  the  Mercy  of  lustioe  the  Glory 
of  gouenmient.  Shee  giues  Time  honour,  in  the  fruit  of 
Action,  and  Reason  grace,  in  the  application  of  know- 
ledge :  She  takes  the  height  of  the  Sunne,  walkes  about 
the  world,  sounds  the  depth  of  the  Sea,  and  makes  her 
passage  through  the  waters.  She  is  ready  for  all 
occasions,  attendeth  all  persons,  works  with  all  instru- 
ments, and  finisheth  all  actions :  Shee  takes  Invention 
for  her  teacher,  makes  time  her  seruant,  method  her 
direction,  and  place  her  habitation  :  Shee  hath  a  wake- 
full  eye  and  a  working  braine,  which  fits  the  members  of 
the  body  to  the  seruice  of  the  spirit:  Shee  is  the 
Physitians  agent,  and  the  Apothecaries  benefactor, 
the  Chirurgions  wealth  and  the  Patienu  patience :  Shee 
brings  time  to  labor  and  care  to  contentment :  learning 
to  knowledge  and  vertue  to  honour :  in  Idlenesse  shee 
hath  no  pleasure,  nor  acquaintance  with  Ignorance  but 
in  Industry  is  her  ddight  and  in  vnderstanding  her  grace : 


MORALL  AND  DIUINE. 


Shee  hath  a  passage  through  all  the  Predicaments,  shee 
hath  a  hand  in  all  the  Artes,  a  property  in  all  pro- 
fessions and  a  qualitie  in  all  conditions :  in  briefe,  so 
many  are  the  varieties  of  the  manners  of  her  proceedings 
as  makes  me  fearefiill  to  follow  her  too  Carre  in  obsenia- 
tion,  lest  being  neuer  able  to  come  neere  the  height  of 
hir  commendation,  I  be  inforoed  as  I  am  to  leaiie  hir 
wholy  to  admiration. 

PATIENCE. 

Patience  is  a  kind  of  heauenly  Tenure,  whereby  the 
Soule  is  held  in  possession,  and  a  sweet  temper  in  the 
Spirit,  which  restraineth  nature  from  exceeding  reason  in 
passion.  Hir  hand  keeps  time  in  his  right  course,  and 
hir  eye  passeth  into  the  depth  of  vnderstanding.  Shee 
attendeth  wisdome  in  all  hir  worics,  and  proportioneth 
time,  to  the  necessitie  of  matter  :  Shee  is  the  poyson  of 
Sorrow  in  the  hope  of  Comfort,  and  the  paradise  of  conceit 
in  the  ioy  of  peace  :  Hir  tongue  speakes  seldome  bat  to 
purpose,  and  hir  foot  goeth  slowly  but  surely  :  Shee  is 
the  imitator  of  the  Incomprehensible  in  his  passage  to 
perfection  and  a  seruant  of  his  will  in  the  mappe  of  his 
workmanship :  in  Confusion  Shee  hath  no  operation, 
while  she  only  arieth  hir  conceit  with  the  consideration 
of  experience  :  Shee  trauailes  £Burre  and  is  neuer  weary ; 
and  giues  ouer  no  worke  but  to  better  a  bq;inning  :  Shee 
makes  the  King  mercifull,  and  the  Subiect  loyall, 
Honour  gracious  and  Wisdome  glorious  :  Shee  padfieth 
wrath  and  puts  off  reuenge,  and  in  the  humilitie  of 
charitie  shewes  the  nature  of  Grace  :  Shee  is  beloued  of 
the  Highest  and  imbiaced  of  the  wisest,  honoured  with 
the  worthiest,  and  graced  with  the  best :  Shee  makes 
imprisonment  Liberty,  when  the  minde  goeth  thorough 
the  world,  and  in  sicknesse  findes  health,  where  death  is 
the  way  to  life :  Shee  is  an  Enemie  to  passion,  and  knowes 
no  Purgatory  ;  thinkes  fortune  a  fiction,  and  builds  ondy 
vpon  Prouidence  :  Shee  is  the  sick-mans  salue,  and  the 
whole  mans  preseruer :  the  Wise-mans  staffe,  and  the 
good  mans  guide :  In  summe,  not  to  wade  too  fam 
in  hir  worthinesse,  lest  I  be  drownd  in  the  depth  of 
wonder,  I  will  thus  end,  in  hir  endlesse  Honour  :  Shee  is 
the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  Vertue  of  Christianitie,  the 
praise  of  Goodnesse,  and  the  preseruer  of  the  worid. 

LOUE. 

Love  is  the  life  of  Nature,  and  the  ioy  of  Reason,  in 
the  Spirit  of  Grace  ;  where  vertue  drawing  affection,  the 
concord  of  Sense,  makes  an  vnion  vnseparable  in  the 
diuine  apprehension  of  the  ioy  of  Election ;  it  is  a 
rauishment  of  the  Soule,  in  the  delight  of  the  Spirit  : 
which,  being  carried  above  it  selfe  into  inexplicable  com- 
fort,  feeles  that  heauenly  sicknesse  that  is  better  than  the 
worlds  health,  when  the  wisest  of  men  in  the  swound- 
ing  delight  of  his  sacred  Inspiration,  could  thus  vtter 


the  sweetnesse  of  his  passion :  My  soule  is  sicke  ofLtmt, 
It  is  a  healthfull  sicknesse  in  the  soule,  a  pleasing  pa»- 
sion  in  the  Heart,  a  contentiue  labour  in  the  Minde,  and 
a  peaoeiull  trouble  of  the  Senses :  it  alters  natures  in 
contrarieties,  when  difficulde  is  made  easie,  paine  made 
a  pleasure,  pouerty,  riches,  and  imprisonment,  liberty : 
for  the  content  of  conceit,  which  regards  not  to  be  an 
abiect,  in  being  subiect  but  to  an  obiect :  it  reioyoeth 
in  truth,  and  knowes  no  inconstande,  it  is  free  from 
lelousie,  and  feareth  no  fortune :  it  breakes  the  rule  of 
Arithmeticke  by  confounding  of  niunber,  where  the  con- 
iunction  of  thoughts  make  one  minde  in  two  bodies, 
where  ndther  figure  nor  dpher  can  make  diuision  of 
union :  it  simpathises  with  life,  and  partidpates  With 
light,  when  the  eye  of  the  minde  sees  the  ioy  of  the 
heart :  it  is  a  predominant  power  which  endures  no 
equalitie  and  yet  communicates  with  reason  in  the  rules 
of  Concord  :  it  breeds  safety  in  a  King,  and  peace  in  a 
kingdome.  Nations  vnitie,  and  Natures  gladnesse :  It 
sings  in  labour,  in  the  ioy  of  hope,  and  makes  a  para* 
dise  in  reward  of  desert :  it  pleads  but  mercy  in  the 
iustice  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  but  mutuall  Amitie  in  the 
nature  of  Humanitie  :  In  summe.  hauing  no  Eagles  eye 
to  looke  vpon  the  Sunne,  and  fearing  to  looke  too  high, 
for  feare  of  a  chip  in  mine  eye,  I  will  in  these  few  words, 
speake  in  praise  of  this  peerelesse  vertue :  Loue  is  the 
grace  of  nature,  and  the  glory  of  reason,'  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  the  comfort  of  the  world. 

PEACE. 

Peace,  is  a  Calme  in  Concdt,  where  the  Senses  take 
pleasure  in  the  rest  of  the  Spirit :  It  is  Natures  holy- 
day  after  Reasons  labour,  and  Wisdoms  musique  in  the 
Concords  of  the  minde :  It  is  a  blessing  of  Grace,  a 
bounty  of  Mercy,  a  proofe  of  Loue,  and  a  preseruer  of 
life.  It  holds  no  Arguments,  knowes  no  quarrdls,  is  an 
enemie  to  sedition  and  a  continuance  of  Amitie :  It  is 
the  root  of  plenty,  the  Tree  of  pleasure,  the  fruit  of 
Loue,  and  the  sweetnesse  of  life :  It  is  like  the  still 
night,  where  all  things  are  at  rest,  and  the  quiet  sleep, 
where  dreams  are  not  troublesome :  or  the  resolued 
point,  in  the  perfection  of  knowledge,  where  no  cares, 
nor  doubts  make  controuersies  in  opinion :  it  needs  no 
watch,  where  is  no  feare  of  Enemie,  nor  Sollidtor  of 
Causes,  where  Agreements  are  conduded :  It  is  the 
intent  of  Law,  and  the  fruit  of  Iustice :  the  end  of 
Warre,  and  the  beginning  of  Wealth  :  It  is  a  grace  in 
a  Court,  and  a  glory  in  a  Kingdom,  a  blessing  in  a 
Family,  and  a  happinesse  in  a  Commonwealth  :  It  fills 
the  rich  mans  coffers,  and  feeds  the  poore  mans  labour  : 
It  is  the  Wise-mans  study,  and  the  Good-mans  ioy : 
who  loue  it,  are  gracious,  who  make  it,  are  blessed,  who 
keep  it,  are  happy,  and  who  breake  it,  are  miserable : 
It  hath  no  dwelling  with  Idolatry,  nor  friendship  with 
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(or  hir  life  is  In  Truth  and  in  hir,  all  is 
Amm.  But  lesl  In  the  lustice  of  Peace,  t  may  nther  be 
RprooTied  ror  my  Ignorance  or  hir  work,  then  thoughl 
worthy  lo  qKake  in  hir  prayie,  wiUi  tliis  only  conclusion. 
In  lbs  conuaendation  of  Pea«e.  t  vlll  draw  to  an  end. 
■nd  hold  my  peace :  It  w«i  a  meuage  of  toy  at  the 
birth  of  Cbial,  a  song  of  loy,  at  the  imbracement  of 
ChilR,  an  auurance  of  loy.  al  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
Aall  ba  the  tuineoe  of  loy,  M  the  comming  of  CbriiL 

WARRK. 
WARtB,  1(  B  (eonrge  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  by 
lamine,  fire,  or  iword.  humbleth  the  spirits  of  the  Re- 
pentant, tiyelb  the  patience  of  the  FalthfuU,  and 
bardneth  the  btsns  of  the  mgodty  :  It  b  the  miieiy 
of  "nme,  and  the  terror  of  Nature,  the  dispeopling  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  mine  of  hir  Beamy  ;  Hir  life  is, 
Action,  hir  food,  Bloud,  hir  honour.  Valor,  and  hir  ioy. 
Conquest.  Sbee  is  Valors  exercise,  and  Honors  aduen- 
ture.  Reasons  trouble,  and  Peaces  enemy  :  sbee  is  the 
Mont  mans  kme.  and  the  weaJce  mans  feare,  the  poore 
nuuu  toile,  and  the  rich  mans  plague  :  shee  is  the 
Armouren  Beaebctor,  and  the  Chinirgions  agent,  the 
Cowards  ague,  and  the  Despcrats  oucnhraw  :  she  is  the 
wUi  of  Bnuy,  the  plague  of  them  that  wish  hir,  the 
■hipwraeke  of  life,  and  the  agent  lor  death  ;  The  best  of 
hir  is,  that  shee  is  the  leasana  of  the  body,  and  the 
uanager  of  the  minde.  for  the  Induring  of  labor,  in  the 
nsolutioa  of  action  :  shee  thunders  in  the  Aire,  rips  vp 
(he  Earth,  cuts  through  the  Seas,  and  consumes  with 
the  Gre :  shee  is  Indeed  the  inuention  of  Malice,  the 
worke  of  Misdiiele.  the  musique  of  Hell,  and  the  daunce 
of  the  Denilt :  she  nmkes  the  end  of  Youth  vntimely. 
■ltd  of  Age  wielcbed,  the  cities  sacke.  and  the  countries, 
be^goy  :  thee  is  the  Captaines  pride,  and  the  Captiues 
aorrow.  the  throat  of  bknid,  and  the  graue  of  fiesh  : 
■hee  is  the  woe  of  the  world,  the  punishment  of  simie. 
(be  passage  of  dango-,  and  the  Messenger  of  destruction 
■he  is  the  wise  mans  warning,  and  the  fooles  paiment, 
the  godly  mans  grjefe,  and  the  wicked  mans  game  :  In 
■unune.  so  many  are  ber  woundes,  so  mortal!  her  cures. 
■o  dangerous  her  course,  and  so  deuOisb  her  deuises, 
that  1  will  wade  no  further  Id  her  riuers  of  btoud,  but 
only  thus  coochide  in  ber  description  :  she  is  Gods  curse. 
Mid  Maoi  miiay.  bells  Practise,  and  eanhes  hell. 

VALOR. 
Valob  te  a  Vertoe  in  the  spirit,  which  keepcs  the  Desb 
Ib  lubiecijon  :  resolues  without  fear,  and  trauailes  with- 
«ill  Unllng :  she  vowel  no  villainy  nor  fareakes  her 
Adelily :  she  is  patient  in  capdully  and  |nitiful  in  con- 
4neM :  Her  gaine  is  Honor  and  desert  her  meane; 
iomine  ber  ikonie  and  IbDy  her  hale :  wliedome  is  her 


guide  and  conquest  her  grace,  elEmency  bo-  praise  and 
humiliue  her  Glory  :  she  is  yonthes  omament  and  ages 
honor  :  natures  blessing  and  Venues  lone :  Her  Ufa 
is  resolution  and  her  loue  victory,  her  trtumph  truth  and 
ber  fiune  vertoe  :  Her  armes  are  from  anliquitie  and 
ber  cote  full  of  honor,  where  the  title  of  grace  bath 
her  HerauldiylFombeaueo  -.  she  makes  a  walkeof  warre 
and  a  sport  of  danger,  an  ease  of  labour  and  a  lest  of 
death  :  she  makes  famine  but  abstinence,  want  bol  S 
patience,  sicknesse  but  a  purge  and  death  a  puSe  :  ibe 
is  the  Mainteiner  of  wane,  the  Oeaerall  of  an  army,  the 
terror  of  an  Enemy  and  the  glory  of  a  campe :  she  is 
the  Noblenesse  of  the  minde  and  the  strength  of  the  Bodjr. 
the  life  of  hope,  and  the  death  of  feare  :  with  a  handfiill 
of  men,  she  overthrowes  a  multitude  and  with  a  sodaioe 
amaiement.  she  discomfite*  a  Campe  ;  ^e  is  the  reuei^ 
of  wrong  and  the  defence  of  right ;  Religions  Cham  pkn 
and  vertues  chtHse  :  In  briefe,  let  this  suffice  in  her  com- 
mendation: she  strengtheaed  David  and  conqneredGoliab, 
ibe  nwrthrowes  her  enemies  and  conquers  ber  lelfe. 

RESOLUTION. 
Rbbolvtidn  is  the  Honour  of  Valor,  in  the  qnairril 
of  Value,  for  the  defence  of  Right  and  Redresse  of 
Wrong  :  She  beales  the  March,  pilcheih  the  Battaile, 
plants  the  Ordinance  and  Mointaines  the  (igbt :  Her 
Eare  is  slopt  for  Disswasions,  her  Eie  aimes  only  at 
Honor,  hei  hand  takes  the  Sword  of  Valor  and  her  bean 
thinkes  of  nothing  but  victory  ?  Shee  giues  the  Charge, 
makes  the  Stand.  Assaults  the  fon,  and  enters  tha 
Breach :  Sbee  bnskes  the  Pikes,  faceth  the  Shot. 
dampes  the  Souldior,  and  defeales  the  Army :  Shee 
looselh  no  lime,  slippes  no  Occasion,  dreads  no  danger. 
and  Cares  for  no  force  ;  She  is  Valors  life  and  Venuei 
Loue,  lustice  Honor  and  Mercies  Gloire  :  Shee  beatei 
downe  Castles,  fires  Shippes,  Wades  through  the  Sea, 
and  Walkes  through  the  world  :  She  makes  Wlsedome 
her  guide  and  Will  her  Seruant.  Reason  her  CoropanioD 
and  Honor  her  Mislris  :  She  is  a  Blessing  In  Nature 
and  a  Beauty  in  Reason,  a  Grace  in  Innenlion  and  ft 
Glory  in  AcdoD  -  She  studies  no  plots,  when  her  plal- 
forme  is  set  downe  and  defers  no  time  when  her  houiv 
i)  prefiied  -.  Shee  slandes  vpon  no  helpes,  when  she 
knowes  her  own  force,  and  in  the  Eiecution  of  her  wiD. 
she  is  a  Rocke  Irnmoueable  :  She  is  the  Kings  WiQi 
without.  Contradiction,  and  the  Judges  doome  without 
Exception,  the  SchoUers  profession,  without  AlteraliOD 
and  the  Souldiers  Honor  without  Comparison :  In 
Summe  so  many  are  the  groundes  of  her  Grace  and  the 
iuEl  Causes  of  her  Commendation,  that  leaning  ber  worth 
to  ifae  description  of  better  wits.  1  will,  in  these  (ewe 
wordes,  conclude  my  conceit  of  her  :  She  is  the  stout- 
nesse  of  the  heart,  and  the  strength  of  the  minde,  a  gift 
of  God  and  the  glory  of  the  World. 
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HONOR. 

Honor  is  a  Title  or  Grace,  giuen  by  the  spirit  of  Vertue 
to  the  desert  of  Valor,  in  the  defence  of  Truth :  it  is 
wronged  in  basenesse,  and  abused  in  vnworthinesse,  and 
endangered  in  wantonnesse  and  lost  in  wickednes :  It 
nourisheth  Art  and  crowneth  Wit,  graceth  Learning  and 
glorifieth  Wisedome :  in  the  Herauldry  of  Heauen  it 
hath  the  richest  Cote,  being  in  Nature  Allied  vnto  all  the 
houses  of  Grace,  which  in  the  Heauen  of  heauens, 
attend  the  King  of  kings :  Her  Escucheon  is  a  heart, 
in  which  in  the  shield  of  faith,  she  beares  on  the  Anckor 
of  Hope,  the  Hehnit  of  Saluation  :  she  quarters  with 
Wisedome  in  the  Resolution  of  Valor,  and  in  the  line  of 
Charitie,  she  is  the  House  of  lustice  :  Her  Supporters 
are  Time  and  Patience,  her  Mantle  Truth  and  her  crest 
Christ  treading  vpon  the  Globe  of  the  world  :  her  Im- 
presse.  Corona  mea  Christus:  In  briefe,  finding  her 
state  so  high  that  I  am  not  able  to  climb  vnto  the  praise 
of  her  perfection,  I  will  leaue  her  Royalty  to  the  Register 
of  most  Princely  spirits,  and  in  my  humble  heart  thus 
only  deliuer  my  opinion  of  her  :  She  is  Vertues  due  and 
Graces  gift.  Valors  wealth  and  Reasons  ioy. 

TRUTH. 

Truth  is  the  Glory  of  time,  and  the  daughter  of 
Eternity  :  a  Title  of  the  highest  Grace,  and  a  Note  of  a 
diuine  Nature  :  she  is  the  life  of  Religion,  the  light  of 
Loue,  the  Grace  of  Wit,  and  the  crowne  of  Wisedome  : 
she  is  the  Beauty  of  Valor,  the  brightnesse  of  honor,  the 
blessing  of  Reason  and  the  ioy  of  fiuth  :  her  truth  is 
pure  gold,  her  Time  is  right  pretious,  her  word  is  most 
gratious  and  her  will  is  most  glorious  :  Her  Essence  is 
in  God  and  her  dwelling  with  His  seruants,  her  will  in 
His  wisedome  and  her  worke  to  His  Glory  :  she  is 
honored  in  loue,  and  graced  in  constancie,  in  patience 
admired  and  in  charity  beloued  :  she  is  the  Angels  wor- 
shippe,  the  Virgins  fame,  the  Saints  blisse  and  the 
Martirs  crowne  :  she  is  the  Kings  greatnesse  and  his 
Councels  goodnesse,  his  subiects  i)eace  and  his  King- 
domes  Praise  :  she  is  the  life  of  learning  and  the  light  of 
the  Law,  the  honor  of  Trade  and  the  grace  of  labor  : 
she  hath  a  pure  Eye,  a  plaine  hand,  a  piercing  wit  and 
a  perfect  heart :  she  is  wisedomes  walke  in  the  way  of 
holinesse,  and  takes  vp  her  rest  but  in  the  resolution  of 
goodness  :  Her  tongue  neuer  trippes,  her  heart  neuer 
faintes,  her  hand  neuer  failes  and  her  faith  neuer  feares  : 
her  Church  is  without  schisme,  her  City  without  fraude, 
her  Court  without  Vanity,  and  her  Kingdome  without 
Villany  :  In  siunme,  so  infinite  is  her  Excellence,  in  the 
construction  of  all  sence,  that  I  will  thus  only  conclude 
in  the  wonder  of  her  worth  :  she  is  the  nature  of  perfec- 
tion, in  the  perfection  of  Nat\ire.  where  God  in  Christ, 
shewes  the  glory  of  Christianity. 


TIME. 

Time  is  a  continuall  Motion,  which  from  the  highest 
Moouer,  hath  his  operation  in  all  the  subiects  of  Nature, 
according  to  their  qualitie,  or  disposition  :     He  is  in 
proportion,  like  a  Circle,  wherein  hee  walketh  with  an 
euen  passage,  to  the  point  of  his  prefixed  place  :    Hee 
attendeth  none  and  yet  is  a  servant  to  all ;  he  is  best 
emploied  by  wisedome  and  most  abused  by  folly  :    He 
carrieth  both  the  sword  and  the  scepter,  for  the  vse  both 
of  lustice  and  Mercie  :    He  is  present  in  all  Inuentions 
and  can  not  be  spared  from  Action  :    He  is  the  Treasury 
of  Graces  in  the  Memory  of  the  wise  and  bringes  them 
forth  to  the  world  vpon   necessity  of  their  vse  :     He 
openeth  the  windowes  of  Heauen  to  giue  Light  vnto  the 
Earth  and  spreades  the  doake  of  the  n|ght  to  couer  the 
Res\  of  labor  :    He  closeth  the  Eie  of  Nature  and  waketh 
the  spirit  of  Reason,  he  trauelleth  thorough  the  minde  and 
is  visible  but  to  the  Eie  of  Vnderstanding  :    He  is  swifter 
then  the  winde  and  yet  is  still  as  a  Stone,  pretious  in  his 
right  vse,  but  perilous  in  the  contrarie :    He  is  soone 
founde  of  the  carefull  Soule,  and  quickly  mist  in  the  want 
of  his  comfort,  he  is  soone  lost  in  the  lacke  of  Empk)i- 
ment  and  not  to  be  recouered  without  a  world  of  &ide- 
uour  :  he  is  the  true  mans  Peace  and  the  Theeues  perdi- 
tion, the  good  mans  blessing  and   the  wicked  mans 
ctu-se :    He  is  knowne  to  be  but  his  being  vnknowne, 
but  only  in  his  being  in  a  being  aboue  Knowledge  :  he 
is  a  Riddle  not  to  be  read  but  in  the  circumstance  of 
description,  his  name  better  knowne  then  his  nature, 
and  he  that  maketh  best  vse  of  him  hath  the  best  vnder- 
standing of  him  :  he  is  like  the  study  of  the  Philosophers 
stone,  where  a  man  may  see  wonders  and  yet  short  of  his 
Elxpectation  :    Hee  is  at  the  Inuention  of  warre,  Armes 
the  Souldier,  Maintaines  the  quarrell  and  makes  the 
Peace :    Hee    is   the    Courtiers    Play-fellow   and   the 
Souldiers  Schole-master,  the   Lawyers  Gaine  and  the 
Merchantes  Hope  :    His  life  is   Motion  and  his  loue 
Action,  His  honor  Patience  and  his  glory  perfection  : 
He  masketh  Modestie  and  blusheth  Virginitie,  honoreth 
Humilitie  and  graceth  Charitie  :    In  Siunme,  finding  it 
a  world  to  walke  thorough  the  wonder  of  his  Worth,  I 
will  thus  brefely  deliuer  what  I  finde  truely  of  him  :    Hee 
is  the  Agent  of  the  Lining  and  the  Register  of  the  dead, 
the  direction  of  God  and  a  great  Worlte-master  in  the 
world. 

DEATH. 

Death  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  for  the  subiecting  of 
the  world,  which  is  limited  his  time  for  the  correction  of 
Pride  ;  in  his  substance,  he  is  nothing,  being  but  only  a 
depriuation,  and  in  his  true  description,  a  name  without 
a  nature  :  He  is  scene  but  in  a  picture  :  heard,  but  in  a 
tale  :  feared  but  in  a  passion  :  and  felt  but  in  a  pinch  : 
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He  is  a  terror  but  to  the  wicked  and  a  skar-crow  but  to 
the  foolish  :  but  to  the  wise  a  way  of  comfort  and  to  the 
godly  the  gate  to  life :  He  is  the  ease  of  paine  and  the 
ende  of  sorrow,  the  h'berty  of  the  imprisoned  and  the  ioy 
of  the  fieiithfiill :  it  is  both  the  wound  of  sinne  and  the 
wages  of  sinne,  the  Sinners  feare  and  the  Sinners  doom. 
He  is  the  Sextons  agent  and  the  Hangmans  reuenue,  the 
rich  mans  diige  and  the  Mourners  merry-day.  Hee 
is  a  course  of  time  but  vncertaine  till  he  come  and  wel- 
come but  to  such  as  are  wearie  of  their  lines  :  It  is  a 
message  finom  the  Physitian,  when  the  patient  is  post  cure 
and  if  the  writ  be  wdl  made,  it  is  a  si^a  sedias  for  all 
diseases :  It  is  the  heauens  stroke  and  the  earths 
Steward,  the  follower  of  sicknesse  and  the  forerunner  to 
Hell.  In  stunme,  hauing  no  pleasure  to  ponder  too 
much  of  the  power  of  it,  I  will  thus  conclude  my  opinion 
of  it :  It  is  a  stinge  of  sinne,  and  the  terror  of  the 
wicked,  the  crowne  of  the  Godly,  the  staire  of  vengeance 
and  a  stratagem  of  the  Deuill. 

FAITH. 

Faith  is  the  hand  of  the  soul  which  layeth  hold  of 
the  promises  of  Christ  in  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty : 
Shee  hath  a  bright  eye  and  a  holy  eare,  a  deare  heart 
and  sure  foot :  she  is  the  strength  of  Hope,  the  trust  of 
Truth,  the  honour  of  Amitie  and  the  ioy  of  Loue :  shee 
is  rare  among  the  sonnes  of  men  and  hardly  found 
among  the  daughters  of  woemen  ;  but  among  the  sonnes 
of  God  she  is  a  conueyanoe  of  their  inheritance  and 
among  the  daughters  of  Grace  she  is  the  assurance  of 
their  portions.  Her  dwelling  is  in  the  Church  of  Gkxl, 
her  conuersation  with  the  Saints  of  God,  her  delight  with 
the  beloued  of  God  and  her  life  is  in  the  loue  of  God : 


shee  knowes  no  £alshood,  distrusts  no  Truth,  breakes 
no  promise  and  coines  no  excuse,  but  as  bright  as  the 
Sunne,  as  swift  as  the  winde,  as  sure  as  the  rocke,  and 
as  pure  as  the  gold,  she  lookes  toward  heauen,  but  hues 
in  the  world,  in  the  soules  of  the  Elect  to  the  glory  of 
Election  :  she  was  wounded  in  Paradise  by  a  dart  of  the 
Deuill  and  healed  of  her  hurt  by  the  death  of  Christ 
lesus  :  she  is  the  poore  mans  credit  and  the  rich  mans 
praise,  the  wise  mans  care  and  the  good  mans  cognisance. 
In  summe,  finding  her  worth,  in  words  hardly  to  be 
expressed,  I  will  in  these  few  words  ondy  deliuer  my 
opinion  of  her :  Shee  is  Gods  blessing  and  mans  blisse. 
reasons  comfort  and  vertues  glory. 

FEARE. 

Fbare  is  a  finit  of  sinne,  which  drove  the  first  Father 
of  our  flesh  firom  the  presence  of  God  and  hath  bred  an  im- 
perfection in  a  number  of  the  worse  part  of  his  posteritie  : 
It  is  the  disgrace  of  nature,  the  foile  of  reason,  the  maime 
of  wit  and  the  slur  of  vnderstanding :  It  is  the  palsie  of 
the  Spirit,  where  the  Soule  wanteth  £uth  and  the  badge 
of  a  Coward,  that  cannot  abide  the  sight  of  a  sword  : 
It  is  weaknesse  in  nature  and  a  wound  in  patience,  the 
death  of  hope  and  the  entrance  into  despaire  :  It  is 
childrens  awe,  and  fooles  amazement,  a  worme  in  con- 
science and  a  curse  to  wickednesse.  In  briefe,  it  makes 
the  Coward  stagger,  the  Ljrer  stanmier,  the  Thiefe 
stumble,  and  the  T^tor  start :  It  is  a  blot  in  armes,  a 
blur  in  Honour,  the  shame  of  a  Souldier  and  the  defeat 
of  an  Army. 

FINIS. 


NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


To  THB  HONOKABLB  .    .    .    Sr   FkANCIS   BaCON,  II.    1-6,      It 

is  lingular  that  none  of  the  Editors  of  Bacon  has  given  even 
the  bibliography  of '  Essaies '  contemporary  with  and  imitative 
of  Bacon's.  It  ivould  be  a  singularly  suggestive  chapter  in 
the  history  of  our  literature.  There  are  some  of  a  higher  kind 
than  Breton's  censure  might  lead  us  to  suppose. 

To  THE  Reader.— I.  x,  */«/'  =  choo«e  :  L  ix,  */ocle*  = 
fool's  cap. 

Ad  Authorem.— 11.  i-a.  As  elsewhere,  'Breton'  riiymcs 
with  '  written,'  and  so  his  name  is  sometimes  spelled  '  Britten.' 
L  3,  *  taste  the  lamp,*— as  we  say,  'tmeH'of  the  lamp,  or=r 
prolonged  study. 

In  laudem  opbris,  lines  by  R.  B.  —1.6,  *  censure '  =  judgment. 

WisKDOME. — 1.  8,  ^^oceeding^  =  procession. 

Leakninc.  —I.  3a,  '  out  0/  square : '  Herbert  lator  puts  it : 

'  Man  sad  the  present  fit;  if  he  proride 
He  break*  the  square.  * 


i.e.  the  reverse  of  going  upon  or  acting  on  the  square  =  acts 
disloyally,  breaks  the  agreement  that  the  present  is  his  and  the 
future  God's.     So  in  Breton. 

Pkactiss. — I.  39,  * Predkasiumts :'  a  logical  term  =  cate- 
gories. 

Patience.— L  14,  *  arietk  t '  qu.  carieth,  i,e.  carryetb,  or  it 
may  be  =  aireth. 

Loue. — L  8,  * swcundiug*  =  twooning,  ue.  ecstatic:  L  12. 
'  one  miude  in  two  bodies  : '  so  Spenser  of  Priamond,  Diamond, 
and  Triamond : 

'  These  three  did  love  each  other  dearely  well. 
And  with  so  firme  affection  were  alljrde, 
At  if  but  one  seule  in  them  all  did  dwell.' 

{F.  Q..  B.  IV,  V.  4T 

An  early  commonplace. 
Resolution.— 1.  34,  '<£vmr'=  judgment — G. 
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NOTE. 

'  The  Good  and  The  Badde'  (1616,  4°)  is  from  the  rare  original  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  among  the  least  known  of  Breton's  minor 
writings.  It  consists  of  23  leaves.  See  our  Memorial- Introduction 
for  lovable  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller's  indebtedness  to  Breton  herein  and 
elsewhere,  etc.  Henry  Huth,  Esq.,  has  a  later  edition,  which  is 
entitled—' England's  Selected  Characters,  Describing  the  good  and 
bad  Worthies  of  this  Age,  etc.  London,  Printed  for  T.  S.  1643  :*  4^ 
8  leaves  (Hazlitt,  s,  n,). — G. 
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To  The  Right  Worshipfvll  and  Worthy,  Sir  Gilbert 
Houghton,  of  Houghton  Knight,  the  noble  fauourer  of  all 
vertuous  spirits :  the  highest  power  of  Heaiien  grant  the 
blessing  of  all  happinesse  to  his  worthy  hearfs  desire. 


WORTHY  KNIGHT: 

THE  worthinesse  of  this  subiect,  in  which  is  set 
downe,  the  difference  of  light  and  darkenesse,  in 
the  nature  of  honour  and  disgrace,  to  the  deseniers 
of  either,  hath  made  me  (vpon  the  note  of  the  noble- 
nesse  of  your  spirit)  like  the  eagle,  still  looking  towards 
the  sxmne  ;  to  present  to  your  patience  the  patron- 
age   of   this    little    treatise    of    the    Worthies    and 


Vnworthies  of  this  Age  :  wherein,  I  hope,  you  will  findc 
some  things  to  your  content,  nothing  to  the  contrary : 
Which  leauing  to  the  acceptance  of  your  good  fauour, 
with  my  further  service  to  your  command :  I  humbly 
rest. 

Your  Worship's  deuoted,  to  be  commanded, 

NICHOLAS  BRETON. 


Co  tl^e  IBeatiet^ 


AM  sure  that  if  you  read  thorough  this  Booke, 
you  will  finde  your  description  in  one  place 
or  other :  if  among  the  Worthies,  holde 
you  where  you  are,  and  change  not  your  carde 
for  a  worse  :  If  among  the  other,  mend  that  is 
amisse  and  all  will  be  well.  I  name  you  not,  for  I 
know  you  not ;  but  I  will  wish  the  best,  because  the 
worst  is  too  bad  :  I  hope  there  will  nobody  be  angry, 
except  it  be  with  himselfe  for  some-what  that  hee  findes 
out  of  order :  if  it  bee  so  the  hope  is  the  greater  the 
bad  will  be  no  worse  :  yet  the  world  being  at  such  a 
passe,  that  lining  creatures  are  scarcely  knowne  from 
pictures  till  they  moue,   nor  wise  men  from  fooles  till 


they  speake,  nor  arteists  from  bunglers  till  they  worke  ; 
I  wiU  onely  wish  the  worthy  their  worth,  and  the  contrar>' 
what  may  mend  their  condition ;  and  for  myselfe,  but 
pardon  for  my  presomption  in  writing  vpon  the  nature 
of  more  worth  then  I  am  worthy  to  write  of,  and 
lauourable  acceptation  of  no  worthy  intention  of  repre- 
hension, by  the  least  thought  of  malicious  disposition. 
So  leauing  my  booke  to  your  best  like,  with  my  better 
labours  to  the  like  effect  :  In  hope  to  finde  you  among 
the  Worthies  :  I  rest 


At  your  command,  if  worthy, 


N.  B. 


THE  GOOD  and  THE  BADDE: 

Or, 

Descriptions  of  the  Worthies,  and  Vnworthies  of  this  Age. 


I.  A  Worthy  King. 

WORTHY  King  U  a  figure  of  God,  in  the 
nature  of  government :  be  is  the  chiefe  of 
men,  and  the  Churches  champion.  Natures 
honour,  and  Earths  maiesty :  is  the  direc- 
tor of  Law.  and  the  strength  of  the  same,  the  swofd 
of  lustice,  and  the  scepter  of  Mercy,  the  glasse  of  Grace, 
and  the  eye  of  Honour,  the  terror  of  Treason,  and  the 
life  of  Loyalty.  His  commaund  is  general,  and  his 
power  absolute,  his  firowne  a  death,  and  his  &uour  a 
life,  his  charge  is  his  subiects,  his  care  their  safety,  his 
pleasure  their  peace,  and  his  ioy  their  loue  :  he  is  not 
to  be  paraleld,  because  he  is  without  equalitie,  and  the 
prerogatiue  of  his  crowne  must  not  be  contradided : 
hee  is  the  Lords  anointed,  and  therfore  must  not  be 
touched,  and  the  head  of  a  publique  body,  and  therfore 
must  bee  preserued :  he  is  a  scourge  of  sinne  and  a 
blessing  of  grace,  Gods  vicegerent  ouer  his  people,  and 
vnder  Him  supreme  gouemour :  his  safety  must  bee 
his  Councels  care,  his  health,  his  subiects  prayer,  his 
pleasure,  his  peeres  comfort ;  and  his  content,  his  king- 
domes  gladnesse  :  His  presence  must  be  reuerenoed, 
his  person  attended,  his  court  adorned,  and  his  state 
maintained ;  his  bosome  must  not  be  searched,  his 
will  not  disobeyed,  his  wants  not  \'nsupplied,  nor  his 
place  vnregarded.  In  summe,  he  is  more  then  a  man, 
.  though  not  a  God,  and  next  vnder  God  to  be  honoured 
aboue  man. 

2.  An  Vmuorthy  King, 

An  vnworthy  King,  is  the  vsurper  of  power,  where 
tyranny  in  authority  loseth  the  glory  of  maiesty,  while 
the  feare  of  terror  firighteth  loue  from  obedience ;  for 


when  the  lyon  plaies  the  wolfe.  the  lambe  dies  with 
the  ewe.  Hee  is  a  messenger  of  Worth  to  be  the 
scourge  of  sinne,  or  the  triall  of  patience,  in  the  hearts 
of  the  religious.  He  is  a  warrant  of  woe,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  fiiry,  and  in  his  best  temper,  a  doubt  of  Grace. 
Hee  is  a  dispeopler  of  his  kingdome,  and  a  prey  to  his 
enemies,  an  vndelightiiill  friend,  and  a  tormentor  of 
hunselfe.  He  knowes  no  God.  but  makes  an  idoll  of 
Nature,  and  vseth  reason  but  to  the  mine  of  sense.  His 
care  is  but  his  will,  his  pleasure  but  his  ease,  his 
exercise  but  sinne,  and  his  delight  but  vnhumane.  His 
heauen  is  his  pleasure,  and  his  golde  is  his  God.  His 
presence  is  terrible,  his  countenance  horrible,  his  words 
vncomfortable  and  his  actk>ns  intolerable.  In  smnmff, 
he  is  the  foyle  of  a  crowne,  the  disgrace  of  a  Court,  the 
trouble  of  a  Councell,  and  the  plague  of  a  Kingdome. 


3.  A  Worthy  Qumie. 

A  worthy  Queene  is  the  figure  of  a  King  who, 
vnder  God  in  his  grace,  hath  a  great  power  ouer  his 
people.  She  is  the  chiefe  of-  women,  the  beauty  of  her 
Court,  and  the  grace  of  her  sexe  in  the  rojralty  of  her 
spirit.  She  is  like  the  moone,  that  giueth  light  among 
the  starres.  and  but  vnto  the  sunne,  giues  none  place  in 
her  brightnesse.  She  is  the  pure  diamond  vpon  the 
King's  finger  and  the  orient  pearle  vnprixeable  in  his 
eye,  the  ioy  of  the  Court  in  the  comfort  of  the  King,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  kingdome  in  the  fruit  of  her  kxie. 
Slice  is  Reason's  honour,  in  Nature's  grace,  and  Wise- 
dome's  loue  in  Vertue's  beautie.  In  summe,  she  Is  the 
handmaid  of  God,  and  the  King's  second  sdfe,  and  in 
his  grace,  the  beauty  of  a  Kingdome. 
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4.  A  Worthy  Prince,  s 

A  worthy  prince  is  the  hope  of  a  kingdom,  the 
richest  iewell  in  a  King's  crowne,  and  the  fieurest  flowre 
in  the  Queene's  garden.  Hee  is  the  ioy  of  Nature  in  the 
hope  of  Honour,  and  the  loue  of  A^sedome  in  the  life 
of  Worthinesse.  In  the  secret  carriage  of  his  heart's 
intention,  til  his  dissignes  come  to  action,  he  is  a 
dumbe  shew  to  the  world's  imagination.  In  his  wise- 
dome  hee  startles  the  spirits  of  expectation  in  his 
valour,  he  subiects  the  hearts  of  ambition  in  his  vertue, 
hee  Monnes  the  loue  of  the  noblest,  and  in  his  bounty 
bindes  the  seruice  of  the  most  sufficient  He  is  the 
crystall  glasse,  where  Nature  may  see  her  comfort,  and 
the  booke  of  Reason,  where  Vertue  may  reade  her 
honour.  Hee  is  the  moming-starre  that  hath  light  finom 
the  sunne,  and  the  blessed  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Earth's 
paradise.  Hee  is  the  studie  of  the  wise  in  the  state  of 
honour,  and  is  the  subiect  of  learning,  the  history  of 
admiration.  In  summe,  he  is  the  note  of  wisdome,  the 
aime  of  honour,  and  in  the  honour  of  Vertue  the  hope  of 
a  Kingdome. 

5.  An  Vnworihy  Prifice, 

An  vnworthy  Prince  is  the  feare  of  a  Kingdome. 
When  will  and  power  carrie  pride  in  impatience,  in  the 
close  carriage  of  ambitious  intention,  he  is  like  a  feare- 
fiill  dreame  to  a  troubled  spirit  In  his  passionate 
humours  he  frighteth  the  hearts  of  the  prudent,  in  the 
delight  of  vanities  hee  loseth  the  loue  of  the  wise,  and 
in  the  misery  of  auarice  is  serued  onely  with  the  needy. 
He  is  like  a  little  mist  before  the  rising  of  the  sunne, 
which,  the  more  it  growes  the  lesse  good  it  doth.  Hee 
is  the  King's  griefe,  and  the  Queene's  sorrowe,  the 
Court's  trouble,  and  the  Kingdome's  curse.  In  summe, 
he  is  the  seede  of  vnhappinesse,  the  fruit  of  vngodlinesse, 
the  taste  of  bittemesse  and  the  digestion  of  heauinesse. 


6.  A  Worthie  Priuy  Councdler, 

A  worthy  Priuie  Counceller  is  the  pillar  of  a  realme, 
in  whose  wisedome  and  care  vnder  God  and  the 
King,  stands  the  safety  of  a  kingdome.  He  is  the 
watch-towre  to  giue  warning  of  the  enemy,  and  a  hand 
of  prouision  for  the  preseruation  of  the  State.  Hee  is 
an  oracle  in  the  King's  eare,  and  a  sword  in  the  King's 
hand,  an  euen  weight  in  the  ballance  of  lustioe,  and  a 
light  of  grace  in  the  loue  of  truth.  He  is  an  eye  of 
care  in  the  course  of  Lawe,  a  heart  of  loue  in  his  seruice 
to  his  soueraigne,  a  mind  of  honour  in  the  order  d  his 
seruice,  and  a  braine  of  inuention  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth.       His    place  is  powerfiill  while    his 


seruice  is  Cuthfull,  and  his  honour  due  in  the  desert 
of  his  emplojrment.  In  summe,  bee  is  as  a  fixed 
planet  mong  the  starres  of  the  firmament,  which  through 
the  doudes  in  the  ayre,  shewes  the  nature  of  his  light 

7.  An  Vnworthie  Counceller, 

An  vnworthy  Counceller  is  the  hurt  of  a  King 
and  the  danger  of  a  Sute,  when  the  weaknes  of  iudge- 
roent  may  commit  an  error,  or  the  lacke  of  care  may 
giue  way  to  vnhapinesse.  He  is  a  wicked  charme  in  the 
King's  eare,  a  sword  of  terror  in  the  aduice  of  tyranny. 
His  power  is  perillous  in  the  partiality  of  will,  and  his 
heart  full  of  hollownesse  in  the  protestation  of  kme. 
Hjrpocrisie  is  the  couer  of  his  counterfrdte  rdigion,  and 
traiterous  inuention  is  the  agent  of  his  ambition.  He 
is  the  cloud  of  darknesse,  that  threatneth  foule  weather ; 
and  if  it  growe  to  a  storme,  it  is  fearefiill  where  it  fidls. 
Hee  is  an  enemy  to  God  in  the  hate  of  grace,  and 
worthie  of  death  in  disloyalty  to  his  soueraigne.  In 
summe,  he  is  an  vnfit  person  for  the  place  of  a  Counceller 
and  an  vnworthy  subiect  to  looke  a  King  in  the  fjaoe. 

8.  A  Noble-Man. 

A  Nobleman  is  a  marke  of  honour,  where  the  eye 
of  wisedome  in  the  obseruation  of  desert  sees  the  fruit 
of  grace.  Hee  is  the  Orient  pearle  that  Reason 
polisheth  for  the  beauty  of  Nature  and  the  diamond 
sparke  where  diuine  grace  giues  vertue  honour.  He  is 
the  note-booke  of  moraU  discipline,  where  the  conceit 
of  care  may  finde  the  true  courtier.  He  is  the  nurse 
of  hospitality,  the  reliefe  of  neoessitie,  the  kyue  of 
charity  and  the  life  of  bounty*  Hee  is  Learning's 
grace  and  Valour's  frune,  Wisedome's  fruit  and  Kind- 
nesse'  loue.  Hee  is  the  true  frdoon  that  feedes  on 
no  cairion,  the  true  horse  that  will  bee  no  hackney,  the 
true  dolphin  that  feares  not  the  whale,  and  the  true 
man  of  God  that  feares  not  the  diuell.  In  summe,  he 
is  the  darling  of  Nature,  in  Reason's  philosophy,  the 
loadstarre  of  light  in  Loue's  astronomic,  the  rauishing 
sweet  in  the  musique  of  Honour  and  the  golden 
number  in  Grace's  arithmeticke. 

9.  An  Vnfwble  Man, 

An  vnnoble  man  is  the  griefe  of  Reason,  when  the  title 
of  honour  is  put  vpon  the  subiect  of  disgrace  ;  when 
either  the  imperfection  of  wit,  or  the  folly  of  will  shewes 
an  vnfitnesse  in  Nature  for  the  vertue  of  aduancement. 
He  is  the  eye  of  basenesse  and  spirit  of  grossnesse  and 
in  the  demeane  of  rudenesse  the  skome  of  noblenesse. 
He  is  a  suspicion  of  a  right  generation  in  the  nature  of 
his  disposition,  and  a  miserable  plague  to  a  feminine 
patience.  Wisedome  knowes  him  not.  Learning  bred  him 
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not,  Venue  loues  him  not  and  Honour  Gu  him  not. 
I'rodigiiJily  or  auarice  are  ihe  notes  of  hli  Inclination, 
and  folJy  or  miscbiere  are  Ihe  fruits  of  his  inueotion.  In 
summc,  he  is  the  shame  of  his  name,  the  disgrace  of  hb 
place,  the  blot  of  his  title,  luid  the  ruine  of  his  house, 

lo.  A  WerthU  Biihop. 

A  worthy  Bishop  li  an  ambassadour  from  God  vnlo 
tnan,  in  the  midsl  of  warre  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  ; 
who  with  a  Eenerall  pardon  vpoo  confession  of  sinne. 
vpon  the  fniit  of  repenuuice,  giues  assurance  of  comfort. 
Hee  brings  tidings  from  hcaucn,  of  hnpplnesse  lo  the 
world,  where  the  patience  of  Mcrde  calls  Nature  lo 
Umce.  Hee  is  thesiluertnunpei  in  Ihe  musicke  of  Loue. 
where  Faith  hath  a  life  that  neuer  fiules  the  beloued. 
Hee  is  the  director  of  life  in  the  lawes  of  Cod.  and  the 
chirui^eon  of  the  soule.  In  Uuincing  the  »ore»  of  sinne  : 
the  terror  of  the  reprobate,  in  pronoundng  tbeir  damna- 
tion :  and  the  ioyof  the  faithful!  in  Ihe  assurance  of  their 
saluation.  In  summe.  hee  is  in  the  nature  of  grace. 
worthy  of  honour,  and  in  the  message  of  life,  worthy  of 
loue  ,  a  contintiall  agent  bctwiit  Cod  and  nun.  in  the 
preaching  of  His  Word  and  prayer  for  His  people; 

1 1.  An  Vnworthy  Bishop. 

An  vnwotthy  Bishop  is  the  disgrace  of  Learning,  when 
Ihe  want  of  reading  or  the  abuse  of  vndersjanding,  in  the 
speech  of  error  may  Iwgcl  idolatry.  He  is  God's 
enemy,  in  the  hun  of  His  people,  and  his  owne  woe  In 
abuse  of  Ihe  Word  of  Uod.  He  is  the  shadow  of  a 
candle  thai  giues  no  light  or,  if  II  be  any,  it  ii  but 
lo  leade  into  darkencsse.  The  sheepe  are  vnhappy 
thai  Hue  In  his  Ibid,  when  they  shall  dlher  suuue  or  fecde 
on  ill  ground.  Hee  breeds  a  wane  in  the  wits  of  his 
Qudience  when  his  life  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  hit 
instruction.  Hee  Hues  in  a  roome  where  he  uoubles  a 
world  and  in  the  shadow  of  a  saint,  is  little  belter  then  a 
deuill.  Hee  makes  Religion  a.  cloake  of  sinne  and  with 
counlcrfeil  humility  coueiMh  incomparable  pride.  Hee 
robs  the  rich  to  relieue  Ihe  poore  and  makes  Iboles  of 
the  wise  whh  Ihe  imagination  of  his  wonh,  Hee  is  aU 
for  the  Church  but  nothing  for  God,  and  for  the  ease  of 
Nature  loseih  [be  loy  of  Reason.  In  sunmie,  he  Is  the 
lecture  of  hypocrisie,  Ihe  spirit  of  heresie,  a  wound  in 
the  Church  and  a  woe  in  the  world. 

li.  A  tvorthy  Judge. 
A  fudge  is  a  doome,  whose  breath  is  mortal!  vpon  Ihe 
breach  of  Law.  where  criminal!  offences  mim  bee  cm  off 
from  a.  commonwealth.  Hee  is  a  sword  of  lustice  In  the 
hand  of  a  King :  and  an  eye  of  wiiedome  in  the  waike 
of  a  klngdome.  His  study  is  a  squan  for  the  lue|Bng 
o{  proportion,  betwixt  command  and  obedience,  that  llie 
King  may  keepe  his  crowne  on  his  head,  and  Ihe  sulried 


his  head  on  )iis  shoulilers.  Hee  is  feared  but  of  the 
foolish  and  cursed  but  of  the  wicked  :  bul  of  (he  wise 
honoured  and  of  Ihe  gracious  beloued,  Hee  is  a  sucueier 
of  rights  and  ivuenger  of  wrongs,  and  In  ihe  iudgement 
of  Truth,  the  honor  of  lustice. .  In  lumme,  his  word  is 

honour. 

13.  All  vim'orthy  luiigt. 

An  vnworthy  ludge  is  the  griefe  of  luslice  in  llie  enor 
of  iudgement,  when  through  ignorance,  or  will,  tlie  death 
of  innocency  lies  vpon  the  breath  of  opinion,  Hee  is 
the  disgrace  of  Law  in  the  desert  of  Knowledge  and  the 
plague  of  Power  in  the  misery  of  Oppression.  He  Is 
more  moral!  then  diuine.  in  the  nature  of  Policy  and 
more  iudicious  then  lust  in  tlie  carriage  of  his  eoncdt. 
His  charily  is  cold,  when  partiality  Is  resolued  ;  when  the 
doome  of  life  lies  on  the  verdict  of  a  lury.  with  a  sleme 
looke  hee  frighlelh  an  oilender  and  glues  little  comfort  to 
a  poore  man's  cause.  The  golden  weight  ouerwaics  his 
grace,  when  angels  play  the  diuels  in  the  hearts  of  hi« 
people.  In  summe,  where  LluHst  is  preached  hee  halh 
no  place  In  His  Church  ;  and  in  this  Kingdoroe  out  of 
doubt.  God  will  not  suffer  any  such  dluell  to  beaie  nay. 

\^.  A  H'orthU  Knigkl. 

A  worthy  Knight  is  a  spirit  of  proofe  in  Ihe  adiianee- 
mem  of  venue,  by  the  desert  of  honour,  in  ihe  eye  of 
maiesiie.  In  the  lield  hee  glues  couraj^  lo  his  louldieri, 
in  Ihe  Court  grace  to  his  followers.  In  Ihe  dilie  reputation 
to  bis  penon  and  in  the  country  honour  lo  his  House. 
His  sword  and  his  horx  make  his  way  10  his  House  and 
his  armor  of  best  proofe  is  an  vndaunted  spiriL  The 
musicke  of  his  delight  li  the  Iiompel  and  Ihe  drumme 
and  Ihe  paradise  of  his  eye  is  an  army  defealed  .  Ihe 
reliefe  of  Ihe  oppressed  makes  his  conquest  honourable 
and  Ihe  pardon  of  Ihe  submissiue  maltes  him  famous  in 


15.  An  Vnuiorthy  KnigM. 

An  vnworthy  Knighl  is  Ihe  defect  of  Nature  in  the 
Itlle  of  honour,  when  to  mainialne  valor  his  spurrcs  haue 
no  rowels  nor  his  sword  n  point.  His  apporcU  is  of 
proofe,  that  may  weare  like  his  armour,  or  like  an  otde 
eniigne  thai  halh  his  hooonr  in  ragged.  It  may  be  he  is 
the  iBj^or's  trouble  in  fitting  an  111  shape,  or  a  Merccir's 
wonder  in  wearing  of  silke.  In  the  Cotirt  he  stands  for 
B  cipha'  and  among  ladies  like  an  owle  among  birds. 
Hee  Is  worsblpi  onely  for  his  wealth,  and  if  hee  be  of  Ihe 
first  head,  hee  shall  be  valued  by  his  wit,  when  if  hi« 
pride  goe  beyond  his  purse  his  title  will  be  B  trouble  to 
him.     Ip  summe,  hee  is  the  child  of  Folly,  and  the  man 
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d(  Guiham,  ihe  blind  mnn  of  Pnde  and  ihe  foote  of 
Imagination.  Bui  in  Ihe  Cauit  of  Honour,  art  no  sin^ 
ape*  and  I  hope  ttint  this  kingdome  will  breed  no  nich 

16.  A  Worthy  Gentleman. 

A  worthy  Gentleman  isnbranth  of  the  tree  of  Honour, 
whose  fruiies  nre  Ihe  actions  of  Vcrtiie  ;  as  pleasing  to 
ihe  eye  of  ludgemenl.  as  taslefull  to  the  spirit  of  Vnder- 
standing.  ^Mutu>e^e^  hee  doih,  it  is  not  forced,  except 
it  bee  eultl.  which  either  through  ignorance  vnwilUngly 
or  through  compulsion  vnwilllngly,  be  fah  vpon.  Hee 
is  in  aatore  klnde,  in  demeanour  couneom.  in  allegiance 
loyall  and  In  religion  lealous  ;  in  leruice  Inlthfull  and  In 
reward  bountiful).  Hee  »  made  of  no  baggage  ttuffe, 
nor  for  the  wfsring  of  base  people  ;  but  it  is  v^ouen  by 
the  Spirit  of  Wisedome  10  adome  the  Court  of  Honour. 
His  apparell  is  more  comely  then  costly  and  his  diet  more 
wholsome  then  cxccssiue  ;  his  exercise  more  healthlull 
then  puinefull.  and  his  study  more  for  knowledge  then 
pride ;  his  loue  not  wanlon  nor  common,  his  gifts  not 
niggardly  nor  prodigall,  and  hli  carriage  nehher  apiih 
nor  suHcd.  In  summe.  be  is  an  approuer  of  his  pedigree 
by  ihe  nolilenESse  of  his  passage  and  in  ihe  cmme  of  hli 
life  an  example  to  his  posterity. 

17.  An  Viiworthy  Gentleman. 
An  vnworthy  Gentleman  is  the  scoHTe  of  Wit  and  the 
scome  of  Honour,  where  more  weaJth  then  wit  is  worshjpt 
cf  Simplidly  ;  who  spends  more  in  idlencsse  then  would 
maintaine  thrift,  or  hides  more  in  misery  then  might 
purchase  honour  ;  whose  delights  arc  vanities  and  whose 
pleasures  fopperies,  whose  studies  bbles  and  whose 
eierdse  worse  then  follies.  His  conuersation  is  base, 
and  his  conference  ridictUous,  his  affections  vngradoiu 
and  bis  actions  ignominious  :  his  apparell  out  of  fashion 
and  his  diet  out  of  order,  his  cariage  out  of  square  and 
his  company  out  of  request.  In  summe,  he  is  like  a 
mungrell  dogge  with  a  veluet  loller.  a  cart-horse  with  a. 
golden  saddle,  a  btuiard  kite  with  a  fswtcon's  bels,  or  a 
baboune  with  a  pied  ierkin. 

18.  A  Worthy  Lawyer. 
A  worthy  Lawyer  is  the  studient  of  knowledge,  how 
to  bring  controuersies  into  a  conclusion  of  peace  and  out 
of  ignorance  to  gaine  vnderstanding.  Hee  diuides  time 
Into  vaes  and  cases  into  constntctiones.  Hee  layes  open 
obscurities  and  is  praysed  for  the  speech  of  truth,  and 
In  the  court  of  coDsdcDce  pleads  much  ib  Jbrma  faufitrii, 
for  small  fees.  He  is  a  mrane  for  the  preseniation  of 
titles  and  ihe  holding  of  possessions  and  a  great  instnt- 
tnent  of  peace  in  the  iudgemeat  of  impartiality.  Hee  Is 
the  dyent'i  hope,  in  his  case's  pleading  and  his  heart's 
oomfon  in  a  b^jpy  Issue.    Hee  li  the  finder  onl  of  tricks 


and  the  ioy  of  ihe  distressed 


in  the  craft  of  111  cc 

in  Ihe  rdiefe  of  lus 

peace  among  (he  spirits  of  contention  and  a  continued 

of  quiet  in  Ihe  execution  Of  Ihe  Law. 

19.  Ah  Vnworthy  Lawyer 

An  vnlearned  and  vnworthlly  called  a  Lawyer,  is  the 
figure  of  a  foot-post,  who  carries  letters  but  knawes  not 
whatisin  them,  only  can  read  Ihe  superscriptions  to  direct 
them  to  their  righi  owners.  So  Irudgelh  this  simple  ckuke. 
that  can  scarce  read  a  case  when  it  is  written,  with  bis 
hand-futi  of  papers  from  one  Court  to  another  and  from 
one  counsellor's  dumber  to  another,  when  by  his  good 
payment  for  bis  peines  hee  will  bee  so  sawcy  as  to  call 
himselfe  a  Sollidior.  But  what  a  taking  are  poore  clients 
in  when  this  too  much  trusted  cunning  companion,  better 
redde  in  Pierce  Plowman  then  in  Ploydonandinihe  Hay 
of  Richard  the  Third  then  in  the  ITeas  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  ;  perswides  them  all  is  sure  when  hee  is  sure  oC 
all  I  and  in  what  a  misery  are  the  poore  men  when  vpon 
a  Nihil  iitit  because  indeede  this  poore  fellow.  Nihil 
point  diccri.  Ihey  are  in  danger  of  an  execution  before 
ihey  know  wherefore  ihey  are  condemned.  Bat  1  wish 
all  such  more  wicked  then  witty  vnlearned  in  the  Law 
and  abusers  of  the  same,  10  tooke  n  little  better  into 
Iheir  consciences  and  to  leaue  ihdr  crafty  courses,  lesl 
when  the  Law  indeede  laies  them  open,  insteedc  of  carry 
ing  papers  in  their  hands  Ihey  weare  not  papers  on  their 
heads  and  instead  of  giuing  eare  to  iheu-  clients'  causes 
or  rather  eies  into  iheir  purses,  they  haue  ncre  an  eerB 
left  to  heare  withal,  nor  good  eie  10  see  withall ;  or  at 
leail  honest  face  to  looke  out  withall,  but  as  the  gins' 
hoppers  of  Egypt  bee  counted  the  caterpiUers  of  England 
and  not  the  foxe  that  stole  the  goose  but  the  great  foxe 
Ihat  stole  the  farme  from  the  gander. 

za.  A  Worthy  Souldier. 

A  worthy  Souldier  is  the  childc  of  Valour,  who 
was  borne  for  the  seruice  of  necessitie.  and  10  bearc 
Ihe  cnsigne  of  Honour  in  the  actions  of  Wixlh.  He  is 
the  dyer  of  the  earth  with  blood,  and  Ihe  ruioe  of  the 
erections  of  pride.  Hee  is  the  watch  of  Wit.  Ihe  ad- 
UBQiage  of  Time  and  Ihe  eiecuiioner  Of  Wrath  vpon 
the  witfull  offender.  He  disputes  questions  with  the 
point  of  n  sword,  and  prefcrres  death  to  indignities.  Hee 
is  a  lyon  to  Ambition,  and  a  lambe  to  Submission, 
hee  hath  Hope  fast  by  Ihe  hand  and  treads  vpon  the 
head  of  Feare.  Hee  is  the  King's  champion,  and  the 
Kingdome's  guard.  Peace's  prcseruer,  and  Rebellion's 
terror.  He  makes  the  horse  trample  at  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  and  leades  on  to  a  ballaile  as  if  bee  were 
going  to  a  break-fikst.  Hee  knowes  not  Ihe  nature  of 
cowirdUe,  for  hit  im   is  let  rp  vpoo  mobitlon  ;  hi* 
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JlrODgal  fonlficatJon  is  his  mind,  which  beatei  oS  the 
auaulu  of  idle  humori.  and  hii  life  ii  Ihe  pnuage  of 
daoger,  where  an  vndaunted  Ipirii  suwpes  M  oo 
Jbrtune.  Wilh  his  umes  bee  wins  his  amies,  aad  by 
his  deien  in  the  Geld  his  honour  in  ihe  Court.  In 
»unine.  in  (he  truest  man-bood  bee  Is  ibe  true  own, 
and  <n  the  cmtioo  of  bonour,  a  moM  worthy  creBtuic 


31.  An  Vttirained  Souldier. 

An  vntraiiied  louldier  is  like  a  young  hound, 
that  when  Ihe  finl  blls  lo  hunl.  he  knowei  nol  how  to 
lay  hii  DOSe  lo  the  earth  ;  who  hailing  bis  name  but 
in  a  booke.  and  marched  twise  about  a  markel-place, 
when  he  comes  to  a  pece  of  seruicc  knowes  not  how 
10  bcstowe  hinuelfe.  He  marches  as  If  he  were  al 
plough,  conies  his  pike  like  a  pike-ilafle,  and  his 
jiword  before  him  for  feare  of  losing  from  his  side.  If 
he  be  B  shot,  he  will  be  tatber  ready  to  uy  a  grace 
ouet  his  peece,  and  so  lo  discharge  his  hands  of  it,  then 
to  learee  how  lo  discharge  it  with  a  grace.  He  puts  on 
his  BirnooT  ouer  his  eares,  like  a  watle-coale,  and 
weares  hi«  munion  like  a  nighl-cap.  When  be  is 
quartered  In  the  field,  he  looks  for  his  bed.  and  when 
he  sees  bis  prouant  be  is  reodie  to  crie  for  bis  vktuali ; 
and  ere  bee  knowe  well  where  be  Is.  wish  heartily  bee 
were  at  home  agalne,  with  hanging  downe  his  head  as 
if  his  heart  were  in  his  hose.  [He  will]  ileepe  till  a 
drunune  or  a  deadly  bullet  awake  him  ;  and  so  carrie 
hlmselfe  in  all  companies,  that  til!  martloll  discipUiK 
haue  seasoned  his  vnderstandlog,  he  is  like  a  dpher 
among  figures,  an  owle  among  birds,  a  wise  man  among 
fooles  and  a  shadow  among  men. 


22.  A  Worthy  PhysicinH. 

A  worthy  physician  is  the  enemy  of  sicknesse,  in 
purging  nature  from  comipiion.  His  action  is  mosl  in 
feeling  of  pulses,  and  his  discourses  chieTely  of  the 
natures  of  diseases.  He  is  a  great  s^rcber  OUI  of 
simples,  and  accordingly  makes  his  composition.  Hee 
perswades  abstinence  and  palience.  for  the  benefit  of 
health,  while  purgeing  and  bleeding  are  Ibe  chiefe 
courses  of  his  counsaile.  TTie  Apotheeorie  and  the 
Chinirgeon  are  his  iwo  chiefe  atlendanis.  with  whom 
conferring  vpon  lime,  growes  temperate  in  his  cures. 
turrets  and  wanlonnesse  are  great  agents  for  his  im- 
ploimenl.  when  by  the  secret  of  his  skill  out  of  others' 
weakoes  hee  gathers  his  owne  strength.  In  funune, 
hee  is  a  necessary  member  for  an  vimecessary  malady, 
10  find  ■  disease  and  to  cure  the  dUeaied. 


33.  An  Vnu'orthy  Physician. 


either 


His  discotirse  is  most  of  the  cures  thai  hee  bath  dona 
and  Ihem  nfarre  oCT ;  and  not  a  receipt  vndcr  a  bundreth 
pounds,  though  it  be  not  worth  three  balfe-pence, 
Vpon  the  markei-day  be  is  much  haunted  with  vrlnals, 
where  if  he  linde  anything  (though  be  knowe  iKMhIng] 
yet  bee  will  say  somewhat,  which  if  It  hit  to  some 
pmpose.  with  a  fcwe  fustian  words  bee  will  seeme  a  pleca 
of  strange  sluffc.  Hcc  Is  nouer  without  old  merry 
tales  and  stale  iests  to  make  olde  folkes  laugh  and  ctmi- 
(its  or  plummes  in  his  pocket  to  please  little  children  : 
yea  and  he  will  be  talking  of  complexions  though  he 
know  nothing  of  their  dispositions :  and  if  his  medicine 
doe  s  feale  he  is  a  made  man  among  fooks  ;  but  being 
wholly  vnleamed,  and  o/i-timcs  vnhoneil,  let  me  thus 
briefly  describe  him-  He  is  a  plaine  kinde  of  mounlc 
banke,  and  a  true  quadie-saluer,  a  danger  for  the  tide 
10  deale  withall,  and  a  diiard  in  the  world  to  laOitt 
wilhall. 

14.  A  Worthy  Merchant. 
A  worthy  marchanl  is  the  heire  of  aduenturc. 
whose  hopes  hong  much  vpon  winde.  Vpon  a  woddell 
hone  he  rides  through  the  world,  and  in  a  merry  gale, 
makes  a  path  through  the  seas.  He  is  a  discoucnf 
of  countries,  and  a  finder  out  of  commodities,  resohiM 
in  his  allempts,  and  royall  in  bis  eipencei.  He  it  tiM 
Ufe  of  trafiick,  and  the  nuJntainer  of  trade,  the  sally's 
master,  and  the  souldiei's  friend.  Hee  Is  the  enrdse 
of  the  Exchange,  the  honor  of  credit,  the  obseruatioa 
of  Time  and  the  vnderstanding  of  thrift.  His  tndia 
is  nrnnber,  hb  care  hb  accounts,  his  comfort  his  con- 
science and  his  wealth  his  good  name.  He  feaics  not 
Silla,  and  sayles  close  by  Caribdis,  and  honing  beaten 
out  a  slorme  rides  at  rest  in  a  harbour.  By  his  sea- 
gnine  he  makes  his  laDd-purchosc,  and  by  the  know- 
ledge of  Irode.  findes  the  key  of  ueasnre.  Out  of  bis 
Irauailes  he  makes  his  discourses,  and  from  his  eye- 
obserualions  brings  Ibe  moddels  of  architect  urei.  He 
plants  ihe  earth  wilh  formlne  fruits  and  knowes  at 
home  what  is  good  abroad.  He  is  ntsi  in  apparell, 
modest  in  demevitire,  dainty  in  dyet,  and  duill  ia  hii 
aniage.  In  SDmme.  he  is  ihe  pillar  of  a  city,  ibe 
enrictaer  of  a  couniiy,  the  furnisher  of  a  Coun,  and  Ihe 
worthy  Ecruanl  of  a  King. 

25.  An  yiiwortAy  Marchanl. 


lO 
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then  by  his  hooesUe.  Hee  doth  sometime  vse  to  giue 
out  money  to  gamesters,  bee  paide  in  post,  vpon  a 
hand  at  dice.  Sometime  he  gaines  more  by  bawbles, 
then  better  stuffes  and  rather  then  fidle  wil  aduenture 
a  false  oath  for  a  fraudulent  gaine.  Hee  deales  with  no 
whole  sale  but  all  his  honesty  is  at  one  word ;  as  for 
wares  and  weights  he  knowes  how  to  hold  the  baDanoe, 
and  for  his  oonsdenoe  be  is  not  ignorant  what  to  do 
with  it.  His  trauaile  is  most  by  land,  for  be  fears  to 
be  too  busie  with  the  water  and  wliatsoeuer  his  ware 
be  hee  will  be  sure  of  his  money.  The  most  of  his 
wealth  is  in  a  packe  of  trifles,  and  for  his  honesty  I  dare 
not  passe  my  word  for  him.  If  he  be  rich  tis  tenne  to 
one  of  his  pride,  and  if  he  be  poore,  be  breakes  with- 
out his  &st.  In  summe,  hee  is  the  ditgraoe  of  a 
Marchant,  the  dishonour  of  a  dtty,  the  discredit  of  his 
parish,  and  the  dislike  of  all. 

26.  ^  good  man. 

A  good  Man  is  an  image  of  God,  lord  ouer  all  His 
creatures,  and  created  only  for  his  sendee.  He  is  made 
capable  of  reason,  to  know  the  properties  of  Nature, 
and  by  the  inspiration  of  Grace  to  know  things  super- 
natursdL  He  hath  a  face  alwayes  to  looke  vpward  and 
a  ioule  that  giues  life  to  all  the  sences.  Hee  lines  in 
the  world  as  a  stranger,  while  heauen  is  the  home  of 
his  spirit.  His  life  is  but  the  labour  of  senoe,  and  his 
death  the  way  to  his  rest.  His  study  is  the  word  of 
Truth  and  his  delight  is  in  the  lawe  of  loue.  His  pro- 
uision  is  but  to  seme  necessity,  and  his  care  the  exercise 
of  charitie.  He  is  more  oonuersant  with  the  diuine 
prophets,  then  the  world's  profits  and  makes  the  ioy  of 
his  soule  in  the  tidings  of  his  saluation.  He  is  wise  in 
the  best  wit  and  wealthy  in  the  richest  treasure.  His 
hope  is  but  the  comfort  of  mercy,  and  his  fieare  but  the 
hurt  of  sinne.  Pride  is  the  hate  of  his  soule  and 
patience  the  worker  of  his  peace.  His  guide  is  the 
wisedome  of  grace  and  his  trauaile,  but  to  the  heauenly 
lierusalem.  In  summe,  hee  is  the  elect  of  God,  the 
blessing  of  Grace,  the  seede  of  Loue  and  the  finite  of 
Life. 

27.  An  Atheist  or  most  b<idde  man. 

An  Atheist  is  a  figure  of  desperation,  who  dare  do 
anything  euen  to  his  soule's  damnation.  He  is  in 
nature  a  dogge,  in  wit  an  asse,  in  passion  a  Bedlam, 
and  in  action  a  dhielL  Hee  makes  sinne  a  iest,  grace 
an  hiunour  truth  a  fable,  and  peace  a  cowardice.  His 
horse  is  his  pride,  his  sword  is  his  Castle,  his  apparell 
his  riches  and  his  punke  his  paradise.  Hee  makes 
robberie  his  purchase,  lechery  his  solace,  mirth  his 
exercise,  and  drunkennesse  his  glory .  Hee  is  the  daunger 
of  Society,  the  kiue  of  Vanitie,  the  hate  of  Charitie  and 


the  shame  of  Humanitie.  Hee  is  God's  enemie,  his 
parents  griefe,  his  Countrie's  plague  and  his  owne  con- 
fusion. Hee  spoiles  that  is  necessarie,  and  spends  that 
is  needlesse.  He  spightes  at  the  gracious,  and  spumes 
the  godly.  The  taueme  is  his  palace  and  his  beUy  is 
his  god ;  a  whore  is  his  Mistris,  and  the  diuell  is  his 
Master.  Oathes  are  his  graces,  wounds  his  badges  ; 
shifts  are  his  practices  and  beggery  his  paiments.  Hee 
knowes  not  God,  nor  thinkes  of  heauen  but  walkes 
thorow  the  world  as  a  diueU  towards  heD.  Vertue 
knowes  him  not.  Honesty  findes  him  not,  Wisedome 
loues  him  not  and  Honour  regards  him  not.  Hee  is 
but  the  Cutler's  friend,  and  the  Chimrgeon's  agent,  the 
Thiefe's  companion,  and  the  hangman's  benefisctor.  He 
was  begotten  vntimdy,  and  borne  Tnhappily,  liues  vn- 
graciously  and  dies  VDchristianly.  Hee  is  of  no  religion, 
nor  good  fashion ;  hardly  good  complexion  and  most 
vile  in  condition.  In  summe,  he  is  a  monster  among 
men,  a  lewe  among  Christians,  a  foole  among  wise 
men  and  a  diuell  among  saints. 

28.  A  Wise  Man. 

A  wise  man  is  a  docke  that  neuer  strikes  but  at  his 
home,  or  rather  like  a  diall  that  being  set  right  with  the 
sunne,  keepes  his  tme  course  in  his  compasse.  So  the 
heart  of  a  wise  man  set  in  the  course  of  yertue  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grace  runnes  the  course  of  life  in  the  compasse 
of  etemall  comfort.  Hee  measureth  time  and  tempreth 
Nature,  imployeth  reason,  and  oommandeth  sense.  Hee 
hath  a  deafie  eare  to  the  charmer,  a  dose  mouth  to  the 
slaunderer,  an  open  hand  to  diarity,  and  an  humble  mhid 
to  piety.  Obsemation  and  experience  are  his  Reason's 
labours  and  patience  with  consdence  are  the  lines  of 
his  Loue's  measure  ;  contemplation  and  meditation  are 
his  spirit's  exercise  and  God  and  His  Word  are  the  ioy 
of  his  soule.  Hee  knowes  not  the  pride  of  prosperity . 
nor  the  misery  of  aduersitie,  but  takes  the  one  as  the 
day  the  other  as  the  night.  Hee  knowes  no  fortune, 
Imt  builds  an  vpon  prouidence  and  through  the  hope  of 
fiuth  hath  a  fiiyre  ayme  at  heauen.  His  words  are 
weighed  with  iudgement  and  his  actions  are  the  examples 
of  honour.  He  is  fit  for  the  seat  of  Authority,  and 
deserues  the  reuerenoe  of  subiection.  Hee  is  precious 
in  the  oounseU  of  a  king  and  mighty  in  the  sway  of  a 
kingdome.  In  summe,  hee  is  God's  seruant  and  the 
world's  Master,  a  stranger  vpon  earth,  and  a  dtisen  in 
Heauen. 

29.  ^  Foole. 

A  Foole  is  the  aborthw  of  Wit,  where  Nature  had 
more  power  then  Reason  in  bringing  forth  the  fruit  of 
imperfection.  His  actions  are  most  in  extremes,  and 
the  scope    of  his  braine   is  but   ignorance.     Onely 
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Natuie  haih  laughl  him  lo  feede,  and  Vie  lo  labour 
Vrithoul  knowledge.  Hee  is  a  kind  of  a  shadow  tA  n 
latter  substance,  or  like  the  vision  o(  a  dreame  thai 
yeelds  nothing  awake.  He  is  eommonly  kni^wne  by 
une  of  Iwo  special!  names,  deriued  from  their  qiulides, 
as  Trom  wiirull  WiU-foole,  and  Hodge  from  Hodge-podge : 

me  commonly  diulded  into  fouie  parts,  ealing  and 
drinking,  sleeping  and  laughing ;  foiuv  lliiogs  are  his 
dhiefe  loncs,  a  bawble,  and  a  bell,  a  eoiecombe  and  a 
pide-coale.  Hee  was  begotten  in  vnhappincsse,  borne 
lo  no  goodnes,  Uues  but  in  beastlineue  and  dies  but 
in  forgctttilnesse.  In  summe,  he  is  the  shame  of  Natiuw, 
the  trouble  of  Wit,  the  charge  of  Charity  and  the  losse 
Of  liberality. 

30.  An  Honest  Man. 
An  honest  man  is  like  a  plaine  coate,  which  without 
Hell  or  gard,  keepeth  the  body  from  winde  and  wealbcT 
and  being  well  made  fits  him  best  that  weares  It ;  and 
where  the  stuffe  is  more  regarded  then  the  fashion,  there 
is  not  much  adoe  in  the  putting  of  it  on.  So,  the  mind 
cif  an  honest  man  without  trick  or  complements, 
Iceepes  the  credit  of  a  good  conscience  Irom  the  scandal 
of  the  World  and  the  worme  of  Iniquity  :  which  being 
wrought  by  the  Worke-man  of  Heauen.  fits  him  best 
Ihai  weores  it  to  His  seruice ;  and  where  Venue  is 
more  esteemed  then  Vanity,  it  is  put  on  and  worue  with 
that  ease  that  showes  the  excellency  of  the  Workeman. 
His  study  is  venue,  his  word  truth,  bis  life  the  passage 
of  patience,  and  his  death  the  rest  of  his  spbit.  Hit 
irauaile  Is  a  pilgrimage,  h(s  way  Is  plainnesse,  his 
pleasure  peace,  and  his  delight  is  loue.  His  care  is  his 
conscience,  his  wealth  is  his  credit,  his  charge  is  his 
charity,  and  his  content  Is  his  kingdouie.  In  summe, 
tiee  is  a  diamond  among  iewels,  n  phtenii  among 
birds,  anvnicome  among  beasts  and  a  saint  among  men. 

31.  A  Knauc. 
A  Knaoe  is  the  scumme  of  Wit  and  the  icorae  of 
Keason,  the  bate  of  Wisedome  and  the  dishonour  of 
Humanity.  He  is  the  danger  of  Society  and  [he  hurl  of 
Amity,  the  infeclion  of  Youth  and  the  corruption  of  Age. 
He  is  B  traytor  to  Aifiance  and  abuse  to  Imployment  and 
a  rule  of  Villany,  in  n  plot  of  mischiefe.  Hee  hath  a 
cat's  eye.  and  a  beare's  paw,  a  Siren's  tongue  and  a 
serpent's  sting.  His  words  ate  lies,  his  oaths  penuries,  his 
studies  subtilties,  and  his  practices  villanies  :  his  wnllh  is 
his  nil,  his  honour  is  his  wealth,  hisglory  ishiignineiuid 
his  god  is  his  gold.  He  is  no  roan's  friend  and  his  owne 
enemy  :  cursed  on  Eanh  and  banished  from  Heaoen. 
Hee  was  begotten  vngradously,  borne  vnlimely,  Utiei 
ilisboneitly  and  dies  shamefully.    Hii  bean  li  a  pnddk 
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.  sting  of  iniquity,  his  braine  a 

_., ^conscience  a  compasseof  KelL 

In  summe  hee  is  a  dogge  in  disposition,  a  foie  in  wit,  a 
wolfe  in  his  prey  and  a  dhiell  In  his  pride. 

3».  An    Vsiirtr. 

A«  Vsurer  is  a  figiu^  of  Misery,  who  halh  made  him- 
selfe  a  slaue  to  his  money.  His  eye  b  clos'd  from  piity, 
and  his  hand  ^m  charity,  his  eare  from  compassion  and 
his  heart  from  piety.  While  bee  Lues  hee  is  the  hate  of 
a  Christian  and  when  he  dies,  hee  goes  wilh  horror  10 
hell.  His  study  is  sparing  and  his  care  is  getting ;  his 
feare  is  wanting  and  his  dealh  is  loosing.  Hii  diet  is 
either  Easting  or  poore  iaie,  his  cloaihing  the  hangmans 
wardrobe,  his  house  the  receptacle  of  tbeeuery  and  bis 
musick  the  clinking  of  bis  money.  Hee  is  a  kind  of 
canker  that  with  the  teeth  of  Interest  eales  Ihe  hearts  ol 
the  poore,  and  a  venimous  fly  that  sucks  out  the  liload 
of  any  flesh  that  hee  lights  on.  In  summe,  bee  is  a  set- 
uant  of  drosse,  a  slaue  to  misery,  an  agent  (or  hell,  and 
a  dinell  in  the  world. 

33.  A  B^gar. 

A  Beggar  is  the  chiide  of  Idlcnesse,  whose  life  is  a  teso- 
lution  of  ease.  Histiauaileismostln  the  high-wayes  and 
his  ramlrviniu  is  commonly  in  an  ale-bouse.  His  study 
is  to  counterfeit  Impolency,  and  his  practice  to  eoien 
simplicity  of  Charily.  The  iulce  of  the  malt  Is  the  licotir 
of  his  life,  and  at  bed  and  at  boord  a  louie  is  his  com- 
panion. Hee  feaies  no  such  enemy,  as  a  constable  anil 
beeing  acquainted  with  the  stocks  must  visile  ihetn  ai 
hee  goes  by  them.  Hee  is  a  drone  thai  feedes  vpon  the 
labotirs  of  the  bee,  and  vnhappily  begotten,  (hat  is  borne 
for  no  goodncsse.  His  slaffe  and  his  serippe  are  his 
walking  furniture  and  what  bee  tockes  in  meat  hee  will 
haue  out  in  drinke.  He  is  a  kinde  of  caierpiller  that 
spoiles  much  good  fruile  and  an  vnprofiiable  creature  to 
line  in  a  common-weaJih.  Hee  is  seldome  handsome 
and  often  noysome,  olwaies  troublesome  and  neiutr  wel- 
come. Hee  prayes  for  all  and  preyes  vpon  all :  begins 
with  blessing  but  ends  often  with  cursing.  If  hee  haue 
a  licence  hee  ihewesitwilh  a  grace  but  if  hee  haue  none, 
hee  is  submisslue  10  ihc  ground.  Sometime  he  is  a 
theife  bul  aiwaies  a  rogue,  and  in  the  nature  of  his  pro- 
fession the  shame  of  Humanity.  In  sum,  hee  is  com- 
monly begot  in  a  bush,  borne  in  a  bame,  Uues  in  a 
high-way  and  dyes  hi  a  ditch. 

34.  A    Virgin. 

A  Virgin  is  the  beauty  of  Nature,  where  the  Spirit 
gracious  makes  Ihe  creature  glorious.     She  is  Ihc  lOue 

of  Venue,  Ihe  bonotv  of  Reuon,  the  grace  of  Youdi. 
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and  the  comfort  of  Age.  Her  studie  is  hoUnesae,  her 
exercise  goodnesse,  her  grnoe  humility,  and  her  loue  is 
charity.  Her  countenance  is  modesty,  her  speech  is 
truth,  her  wealth  grace  and  her  iiMne  constancy.  Her 
vertue  continence,  her  labour  patience,  lier  dyet  absti- 
nence, and  her  care  conscience.  Her  conuersation 
heauenly,  her  meditations  angel-like,  her  prayers  deuout 
and  her  hopes  diuine ;  her  parents*  ioy,  bar  kindred's 
honour,  her  oountrey's  fiune  and  her  owne  fUidty.  She 
is  the  blessed  of  the  Highest,  the  praise  of  the  Worthiest, 
the  loue  of  the  Noblest  and  the  neerest  to  the  Best  Sbee 
is  of  creatures  the  rarest,  of  women  the  chiefest,  of 
nature  the  purest,  and  of  wisedome  the  cho]r8est  Her 
life  is  a  pilgrimage,  her  death  but  a  passage,  her  descrip- 
tion a  wonder  and  her  name  an  honour.  In  summe, 
shee  is  the  daughter  of  glory,  the  mother  of  grace,  the 
the  sister  of  Loue  and  the  beloued  of  life. 

35.  ^   WanUm   Wotnan, 

A  Wanton  Woman  is  the  figure  of  Imperfection  ;  in 
nature  an  ape,  in  quality  a  wagtaile,  in  countenance  a 
witch  and  in  condition  a  kinde  of  diueU.  Her  beck  is  a 
net,  her  word  a  charme,  her  looke  an  illusion  and  her 
companie  a  confusion.  Her  life  is  the  play  of  idlenesse, 
her  diet  the  excesse  of  dainties,  her  loue  the  diange  of 
vanities  and  her  exercise  the  inuention  of  foUies.  Her 
pleasures  are  fonsies,  her  studies  fashions,  her  delight 
colours  and  her  wealth  her  doathes.  Her  care  is  to 
deceiue,  her  comfort  her  company,  her  house  is  vanity 
and  her  bed  is  mine.  Her  discourses  are  &bles,  bar 
vowes  dissimulations,  her  conceits  subtilties  and  her 
contents  varieties.  She  would  she  knowes  not  what  and 
spends  she  cares  not  what,  she  spoOes  she  sees  not  what, 
and  doth  shee  thinkes  not  what.  She  is  Youth's  plague 
and  Age's  puigatory,  Time's  abuse  and  Reason's  trouble. 
In  summe,  shee  is  a  ^ce  of  madnesse,  a  sparke  of  mis- 
chiefe,  a  tutch  of  poyson  and  a  feare  of  destruction. 

36.  A  Quiet  IVoman. 

A  Quiet  Woman  is  like  a  still  winde,  which  neither 
chils  the  body,  nor  blowes  dust  in  the  face.  Her  patience 
is  a  vertue  that  winnes  the  heart  of  loue  and  her  wise- 
dome  makes  her  will  well  worthy  r^garde.  She  feares 
God  and  flyeth  sinne,  sheweth  kindnesse  and  loueth 
peace.  Her  tongue  is  tied  to  discretion  and  her  heart  is 
the  harbor  of  goodnesse.  Shee  is  a  comfort  of  calamity 
and  in  prosperity  a  companion  ;  a  phjrsidan  in  sicknesse 
and  a  musician  in  helpe.  Her  wayes  are  the  walke 
toward  heauen  and  her  guide  is  the  grace  of  the*  Al- 
mighty. She  is  her  husband's  downe-bed,  where  his 
heart  lyes  at  rest,  and  her  children's  glasse  in  the  notes 
of  her  grace  ;  her  seruants'  honour  in  the  keeping  of  her 
house  and  her  neighbours'  example  in  the  notes  of  a 


good  nature.  She  skoms  fortune  and  loues  vertue  and 
out  of  thrift  gathereth  charity.  She  is  a  turtle  in  her 
loue,  a  lambe  in  her  meekenesse,  a  saint  in  her  heart  and 
an  angell  in  her  soule.  In  summe,  shee  is  a  ieweU  vn- 
priseable  and  a  ioy  vnspeakable,  a  comfort  in  Nature 
incomparable  and  a  wife  in  the  world  vnmatchable. 

37.  An  Vnquiii  Woman, 

An  Vnquiet  Woman  is  the  misery  of  man,  whose 
demeanure  is  not  to  be  described  but  in  extremities. 
Her  voice  is  the  skriediing  of  an  owle,  her  eye  the  poison 
of  a  cockatrice,  her  hand  the  dawe  of  a  crocadile  and 
her  heart  a  cabinet  of  honour.  She  is  the  griefe  of 
Nature,  the  wound  of  Wit,  the  trouble  of  Reason,  and 
the  abuse  of  Time.  Her  pride  is  vnsuppoitable.  her 
anger  vnquenchable,  her  will  vnsatiable,  and  her  malice 
vnmatchable.  She  feares  no  colours,  she  cares  for  no 
counsaile,  she  spares  no  persons,  nor  respects  any  time. 
Her  command  is  mmsi,  her  reason  wt//,  her  resolution 
skaii  and  her  satisftiction  S&.  She  looks  ',at  no 
lawe  and  thinkes  of  no  lord,  admits  no  cooamaund  and 
keepes  no  good  order.  She  is  a  crosse  but  not  of  Christ 
and  a  word  but  not  of  Grace  ;  a  creature  but  not  of  wise- 
dome,  and  a  seruant  but  not  of  God.  In  summe,  she  is 
the  seede  of  trouble,  the  fruit  of  trauaUe,  the  taste  of 
bittemesse,  and  the  digestion  of  death. 

38.  A  Good  Wife. 

A  Good  Wi£e  is  a  world  of  wealth,  where  iust  cause  of 
content  makes  a  kingdomek  conceit  She  is  the  eye  of 
warinesse,  the  tongue  of  silence,  the  hand  of  labour,  and 
the  heart  of  loue  ;  a  oompankm  of  kindenesse,  a  mistris 
of  passion,  an  exercise  of  patience,  and  an  example  of 
experience.  She  is  the  kitchin  physician,  the  diamber 
comfort,  the  hall's  care  and  the  pariour's  grace.  She  is 
the  dairie's  neatnesse,  the  bnie-house  wholsomnetse, 
the  gamer's  prouision  and  the  garden's  plantation.  Her 
voice  is  musicke,  her  countenance  meekenesse,  herminde 
vertuous  and  her  soule  giadous.  She  is  her  husband's 
iewell,  her  children's  ioy,  her  ndghbor's  k>ue  and  her 
seruanta'  honour.  She  is  Pbueitie's  praier  and  Charitie's 
praise  ;  Religion's  k>ue  and  Deuotion's  scale.  She  is  a 
care  of  necessity  and  a  course  of  thrift ;  a  booke  of  hus^ 
wifery  and  a  mirror  of  modestie.  In  summe,  she  is 
God's  blessing  and  man's  happinease,  Earth's  honour 
and  Heauen's  creature. 

39.  An  Effeminate  Foole, 

An  Effeminate  Foole  is  the  figure  of  a  baby.  He  loues 
nothing  but  gay,  to  looke  in  a  glasse,  to  keepe  among 
wenches,  and  to  play  with  trifles ;  to  feed  on  sweet- 
meats and  to  be  daunoed  in  laps,  to  be  imbraoed  ia 
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armes  and  to  be  kissed  on  the  cfaeeke  ;  to  talke  idkly,  to 
looke  demurely,  to  goe  nicely,  and  to  laugh  continually  ; 
to  be  his  mistresse'  seruant  and  her  mayds  master,  his 
Other's  loue,  and  his  mother's  none-child  ;  to  play  on  a 
fiddle  and  sing  a  loue-song,  to  weare  sweet  gloues  and 
looke  on  fine  things  ;  to  make  purposes  and  write  verses, 
deuise  riddles  and  tell  lies ;  to  foUow  plaies  and  study 
daunces,  to  heare  newesand  buy  trifles  ;  to  sigh  for  loue 
and  weepe  for  kindnesse  and  moume  for  company  and 
bee  sicke  for  fashion  ;  to  ride  in  a  coach  and  gallop  a 
hackney,  to  watch  all  night  and  sleepe  out  the  morning  ; 
to  lie  on  a  bed  and  take  tobacco  and  to  send  his  page  of 
an  idle  message  to  his  mistresse  ;  to  go  vppon  gigges,  to 
haue  his  ruffes  set  in  print,  to  picke  his  teeth,  and  play 
with  a  puppet  In  summe,  hee  is  a  man-childe  and  a 
woman's  man,  a  gaxe  of  folly,  and  wisedome's  griefe. 

40.  A  ParasiU, 

A  Parisite  is  the  image  of  Iniquity ;  who  for  the 
gaine  of  drosse  is  deuoted  to  all  vUlanie.  He  is  a  kinde 
of  thiefe  in  committing  of  burglarie,  when  hee  breaket 
into  houses  with  his  tongue  and  pickes  pockets  vrith  his 
flatterie.  His  face  is  brazed  that  he  cannot  blush  and 
his  hands  are  limed  to  catch  holde  what  hee  can  light  on. 
His  tongue  is  a  bell  (but  not  of  the  Church,  except  it  be 
the  diuel's)  to  call  his  parish  to  his  seruice.  Hee  is  some- 
time a  pander  to  carry  messages  of  ill  meetings  and 
perhaps  hath  some  eloquence  to  perswade  sweetnesse 
in  sinne.  He  is  like  a  dogge  at  a  doore  while  the  diuels 
dance  in  the  chamber,  or  like  a  spider  in  the  house-top 
that  liues  on  the  poison  belowe.  Hee  is  the  hate  of 
Honesty  and  the  abuse  of  Beauty,  the  spoile  of  Youth 
and  the  misery  of  Age.  In  summe  he  is  a  danger  in  a 
Court,  a  Cheater  in  a  Citie,  a  lester  in  the  countrey  and 
a  lacke-an-apes  in  all. 

41.  ^  Bawdc, 

A  Bawde  is  a  kinde  of  wonum-beast ;  who  hauing 
lost  the  honour  of  her  virginity  in  her  youth,  meanes  to 
go  to  hell  in  her  age.  She  is  dangerous  among  young 
people,  for  feare  of  the  infection  of  the  felling  sicknesse 
and  not  to  teach  children  to  spel  lest  she  leame  them  too 
soone  to  put  together.  Shee  is  partly  a  surgeon,  but 
most  for  the  allaying  of  swellings  in  the  lower  parts  and 
hath  commonly  a  channe  to  coniure  the  diuell  into  heU. 
She  grieues  at  nothing  more  then  at  disability  to  sinne 
and  is  neuer  so  merry  as  when  she  is  perswaded  to  be 
young.  She  feares  nothing  more  then  the  cart  and  cares 
for  nothing  but  ease  and  loues  a  cup  of  sacke  and  a  pot 
of  ale,  almost  as  well  as  the  hope  of  her  saluation.  Shee 
is  much  subiect  to  sore  eyes,  and  ill  teeth,  with  sitting 
up  late  and  feeding  on  sweete  thhigs.  She  is  a  gossip  at 
a  childe-birth,  where  her  mirth  is  a  bawdy  tale  and  a 


matrone  in  an  hospitall  to  see  young  wenches  well  set  to 
worke.  In  sunune  shee  is  the  loathsomenesse  of  Nature, 
the  hate  of  Vertue,  the  spoile  of  wealth  and  the  mine  of 
mayden-heads. 

42.  A  Drunkard. 

A  Drunkard  is  a  nowne  adiectiue ;  for  he  cannot 
stand  alone  by  hunselfe  ;  yet  in  his  greatest  weaknesse  a 
great  trier  of  strength,  whether  health  or  sicknesse  will 
haue  the  vpper  hand  in  a  surfet.  He  is  a  spectacle  of 
deformitie  and  a  shame  of  humanity,  a  viewe  of  sinne 
and  a  griefe  of  Nature.  He  is  the  anoiance  of  Modesty 
and  the  trouble  of  Ciuility,  the  spoile  of  wealth  and  the 
spight  of  reason.  He  is  only  the  Bmer's  agent  and  the 
ale-bouse  bene&ctor,  the  begger's  companion  and  the 
constable's  trouble.  He  is  his  wife's  woe,  his  children's 
sorrow,  his  neighbours'  scoffe  and  his  owne  shame.  In 
summe,  hee  is  a  tubbe  of  swill,  a  spirit  of  sleepe,  a  pic- 
ture of  a  beast  and  a  monster  of  a  man. 

43.  A  Coward, 

A  Coward  is  the  childe  of  Feare.  Hee  was  begotten 
in  colde  bloud,  when  Nature  had  much  adoe  to  make  vp 
a  creature  like  a  man.  His  life  is  a  kinde  of  sicknesse, 
which  breeds  a  kinde  of  palsey  in  the  ioynts  and  his 
death  the  terror  of  his  conscience,  with  the  extreme 
weakenesse  of  his  faith.  Hee  loues  peace  as  his  life,  for  he 
feares  a  sword  in  his  soule.  If  he  cut  his  finger  hee 
looketh  presently  for  the  signe  and  if  his  head  ake,  he  is 
ready  to  make  his  will.  A  report  of  a  cannon  strikes 
him  flat  on  his  face  and  a  clap  of  thunder  makes  him 
a  strange  nutamcrphosis.  Ratfier  then  he  will  fight  he 
will  be  beaten  and  if  his  legges  will  helpe  him,  he  will 
put  his  armes  to  no  trouble.  He  makes  loue  commonly 
with  his  purse  and  brags  most  of  his  mayden-head. 
He  will  not  niarry  but  into  a  quiet  family  and  not  too 
iiaire  a  wife  to  auoide  quarrels.  If  his  wife  frowne  vpon 
him  he  sighes  and  if  shee  giue  him  an  vnkinde  word,  he 
weepes.  Hee  loues  not  the  homes  of  a  bull,  nor  the 
pawes  of  a  beare ;  and  if  a  dogge  barke,  he  will  not  come 
neere  the  house.  If  hee  be  rich  he  is  afraide  of  theeues 
and  if  he  be  poore  he  will  be  slaue  to  a  begger.  In 
sunmie,  hee  is  the  shame  of  man-hood,  the  disgrace  of 
Nature,  the  skome  of  Reason  and  the  hate  of  Honoiu*. 

44.  An  Honest  Poore  Man, 

An  honest  poore  man  is  the  proofe  of  miserie ;  where 
patience  is  put  to  the  trial  of  her  strength  to  endure 
griefe  without  passion  in  staruing  with  concealed  neces- 
sity, or  standing  in  the  aduentures  of  charitie.  If  he  be 
married.  Want  rings  in  his  eares  and  Woe  watreth  his 
eyes.  If  single,  he  droopeth  with  the  shame  of  beggery, 
or  dies  with  the  passion  of  penurie.    Of  the  rich,  he  is 
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thunned  like  infection  and  of  tbe  poore  teatnei  bat  a 
heul-breaking  profeuion.  Hii  bed  is  Ihe  Earth  and  Ibe 
heauen  is  his  canapy,  the  tunne  is  bis  Sumiiier'i  comfon 
and  Ihc  moone  is  hii  Winter  candle.  His  ligbes  are  the 
notes  of  his  musick  and  his  song  is  like  the  swanite  be- 
fore her  death.  His  sludjr,  his  patience,  and  his  exerdsc, 
prayer  ;  his  dyet.  the  hetbei  of  the  earth  and  bis  diinke, 
Ihe  water  of  the  rioer.  His  traueU  Is  ibe  walke  of  the 
woAil  and  his  bone  Bayard  of  ten  toes  ;  his  appwdl 
but  tbe  clothing  of  nakedneue  and  his  wealth  but  the 
hope  of  hMuen.  He  is  a  stronger  in  Ihe  world,  l<ir  no 
man  craues  hU  "^'°'"'°""  and  his  fiinetall  Is  iritlioat 
EeremoDy,  when  there  is  no  mourning  for  the  mlsse  of 
him  ;  yet  may  he  be  In  Ibe  state  of  election  and  in  the 
life  of  loue  and  more  rich  in  grace  then  the  greatest  of 
the  world.  In  sum,  he  Is  the  grlefe  of  Nature,  the  sor- 
row of  Reason,  the  pittie  of  wisedome  and  the  charge  of 

45.  A  lust  Man. 

A  iusi  man  ii  the  child  of  Truth,  begotten  by 
Venue  and  Kindnesse  ;  when  Nature  in  the  temper  of 
tbe  spirit  made  euen  the  ballance  of  IndifToeDcy.  His 
eye  is  deere  from  blindnesse  and  his  band  from  bribed': 
his  will  from  wilfulnesse  and  his  heart  from  wickednesse  ; 
his  word  and  deed  are  all  one  ;  bis  life  showed  Ibe 
nature  of  his  loue,  his  care  is  the  charge  of  his  con- 
science and  bis  comfort  the  assurance  of  his  saluation. 
Id  Ihe  seal  of  luslice,  be  is  tbe  grace  of  the  Lawe,  and 
in  tbe  iudgemenl  of  Right  the  honour  of  reason.  He 
feares  not  the  powa"  of  Autborily  lo  equall  lustlce  with 
Merde,  and  loyes  but  hi  the  iudgement  of  Grace,  to 
see  Ihe  execution  of  lustice.  His  iudgement  ii  worthy 
of  honour,  and  Us  wisedome  is  gradous  In  truth.  His 
honour  is  fiunous  in  venue,  and  his  Terlue  is  predous  in 
example.  In  summe,  he  is  a  spirit  of  vndeislanding,  a 
braine  of  knowledge,  a  heart  of  wisedome,  and  a  soule 
of  blessednesse. 

46.  A  Rfpentant  Sinner. 

A  Repentant  sinner  is  the  child  of  Grace ;  who 
being  bome  for  Ihe  seruice  of  God  makes  no  reckoning 
of  the  maslershippe  of  Ihe  world,  yet  dotb  he  gloilGe 
God  In  the  beholding  of  His  creatures  and  in  giuing 
praise  to  His  holy  name  in  the  admiration  of  His  work- 
manship. He  is  much  of  tbe  nature  of  an  angell,  who 
being  sent  into  Ihe  world  but  to  do  tbe  will  of  bis 
master,  is  euer  longing  to  bee  at  home  with  his  fellowes. 
He  desires  nothing  but  that  is  necessary,  and  dellghleth 
in  nothing  (bat  is  transitory,  but  contemplates  more 
then  bee  can  conceiue,  and  meditates  onely  vpon 
the  Word  of  tbe  Almighty.  His  senses  are  tbe  lyrers  of 
bis  spirit,  while  in  tbe  cotuie  of  nature  his  soule  can 
find  no  rest.  He  shakes  off  tbe  tagges  of  sinne,  and 
it  dootbed  with  the  robe  of  Vertse.    Hepati<^Adam, 


and  puts  on  Chrisu  His  bean  is  tbe  anuile  of  Truth, 
where  the  braine  of  his  wisedome  beates  tbe  tbougfati 
of  his  minde  till  they  be  fiti  for  Ihe  lauicc  of  hi* 
Maker.  His  labour  is  Ihe  trauaile  of  loue,  by  Ihe  role 
of  grace  to  End  tbe  high-way  lo  heauen.  His  fenre  is 
greater  then  his  loue  of  Ibe  world  and  bis  tone  is 
greater  then  his  feare  of  God.  In  summe,  he  is  in  Ihe 
dection  of  Loue,  in  the  booke  of  life,  an  angell  incar- 
nate  and  a  blessed  creature. 

47.  A  Reprobate. 
A  Reprobate  Is  the  cbilde  of  sinne.  who  bdn( 
bome  for  Ihe  seniice  of  the  deuill,  cares  not  what 
villany  he  does  in  the  world.  His  wit  is  alwaies  in  a 
mase,  for  his  courses  are  euer  oui  of  order,  and  while 
bis  win  stands  for  his  wisedome.  the  best  thai  fids  oat 
of  bim,  is  a  foole.  Hee  betrayes  tbe  trust  of  the  simple 
and  sucks  out  tbe  blood  of  the  Innocent.  His  breath 
is  tbe  ftune  of  blasphemy,  and  bis  tongue  Ibe  Gie-brand 
of  belL  His  desires  are  the  destiuction  of  the  vcrtuous 
and  his  delights  are  the  traps  to  damnation.  Hee  bathes 
in  the  bloud  of  munher  and  sups  vp  tbe  broth  of  iniquity. 
He  frighlelb  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  godly,  and  dtsturbeih  tbe 
hearts  of  tbe  religious.  He  matreth  the  wits  of  tbe  wise 
and  is  hatefull  10  Ihc  soules  of  the  gradous.  In  summe, 
lure,  a  fearcAUl  companion,  a 


48.  An  Old  Man. 
An  old  man  is  the  dedaration  of  Time  in  the  delect 
of  Nature,  and  the  imperfection  of  sense  in  the  vse  of 
Reason.  He  is  in  the  obserualion  of  Time,  a  kalender 
of  erperience,  but  hi  the  power  of  Action.  He  is  a 
blanke  amoi^  kni.  He  is  tbe  subiect  of  weakenesse, 
tbe  agoil  of  sldinesse,  Ihe  displeasme  of  life  and  the 
fore-runner  of  death.  Hee  Is  Iwlse  a  child  and  halfe 
a  man,  a  liuing  picture,  and  a  dying  crealure.  He  is 
a  tdowne  bladder  that  is  onely  stuffed  wllb  winde,  and  a 
withered  tree  that  hath  lost  tbe  sappe  of  the  roole,  or 
an  old  hite  with  strings  all  broken,  oca  ruined  castle  that 
is  ready  to  falL  Hee  is  the  eye-sore  of  Voulb,  and  tbe 
iesi  of  Loue,  and  in  tlie  fuDnesie  of  infirmllie  the  mirror 
of  misery.  Vet  in  the  honour  of  Wisedome  be  may  be 
gracious  in  grauily.  and  in  the  goveminenl  of  lustice 
deserue  Ihe  honour  of  reuerence.  Vea,  his  word  may  be 
noles  for  Ihe  vse  of  Reason,  and  his  actions  eiample* 
for  Ihe  imitation  of  discretion.  In  summe,  in  whatso- 
euer  eslate  be  is,  but  as  the  snufle  of  a  candle,  that 
pinke  it  neuer  so  long  it  will  out  at  last. 

49.  A  Yong  Man. 

A  yong  man   is  ibe  Spring  of  Time,  when    Nature 
in  her  pride  ahewes  her  beauty  10  the  world.     He  is  the 
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delight  of  the  eye.  and  the  study  of  the  minde,  the 
labour  of  instmction  and  the  pupil  of  Reason.  His 
wit  is  in  making  or  marring,  his  wealth  in  gaining  or 
losing,  his  honour  in  aduandng  or  declining,  and 
his  life  in  abridging  or  increasing.  He  is  a  bloome 
that  either  is  blasted  in  the  bud,  or  growes  to  a  good 
fruit,  or  a  bird  that  dies  in  the  nest,  or  lines  to 
make  vse  of  her  wings.  Hee  is  a  colt  that  must  haue 
a  bridle,  ere  hee  bee  well  managed,  and  a  faulcon  that 
must  be  well  man'd,  or  hee  will  neuer  be  reclaimde. 
Hee  is  the  darUng  of  Nature,  and  the  charge  of  Reason, 
the  exercise  of  Patiaoce  and  the  hope  of  Charity.  His 
ezerdse  is  either  study  or  action,  and  his  study  either 
knowledge  or  pleasure.  His  disposition  giues  a  great 
note  of  his  generation,  and  yet  his  breeding  may  eyther 
better  or  worse  hun,  though  to  wish  a  Black-Moore 
white,  bee  the  losse  of  labour,  and  what  is  bred  in  the 
bone  will  neuer  out  of  the  flesh.  In  summe,  till  experi- 
ence haue  seasoned  his  vnderstanding,  hee  is  rather  a 
childe  then  a  man,  a  prey  of  Flattery  or  a  praise  of 
prouidence,  in  the  way  of  Grace  to  prone  a  saint,  or  in 
the  way  of  sinne  to  grow  a  deuill. 


50.  A  Holy  Man, 

A  holy  man  is  the  chiefest  creature  in  the  woriteman- 
ship  of  the  world.  He  is  the  highest  in  the  election  of 
Loue   and  the  neerest  to  the  im^ge  of  the  humane 


nature  of  his  Maker.  Hee  is  serued  of  all  the  creatures 
in  the  Earth  and  created  but  for  the  seruioe  of  his 
Creator.  Hee  is  capable  of  the  cowrse  of  Nature,  and 
by  the  rule  of  obseruation  finds  the  art  of  Reason.  His 
senses  are  but  seruants  to  his  spirit,  which  is  guided  by 
a  power  aboue  himselfe.  His  time  is  ondy  knowne  to 
the  eye  of  the  Almighty,  and  what  hee  is  in  his  most 
greatnesse  is  as  nothing  but  in  His  mercy.  He  makes 
law  by  the  direaion  of  life,  and  lines  but  in  the  mercy 
of  Loue.  He  treads  vpon  the  face  of  the  Earth  til  in 
the  same  substAce  he  be  trod  vpon,  though  his  soule 
that  gaue  life  to  his  senses  Hue  in  heauen  till  the  resur- 
rection of  his  flesh.  Hee  hath  an  eye  to  looke  vpward 
towards  Grace,  while  labour  is  ondy  the  punishment  of 
sinne.  His  £uth  is  the  hand  of  his  soule,  which  layeth 
hold  on  the  promise  of  Mercy.  His  patience,  the 
tenure  of  the  possession  of  his  soule,  his  charity,  the 
rule  of  his  life,  and  his  hope,  the  anchor  of  his  saluation. 
His  study  is  the  state  of  obedience  and  his  exerdse  the 
continuance  of  prayer ;  his  life  but  a  passage  to  a  better 
and  hb  death,  Uie  rest  of  his  kbours.  His  heart  is  a 
watch  to  his  eye,  his  wit  a  doore  to  his  mouth,  his  soule 
a  guard  to  his  spirit  and  his  limmes  but  labourers  for 
his  body.  In  summe,  hee  is  rauisht  with  Diuine  Loue, 
hatefull  to  the  nature  of  sinne,  troubled  with  the  vanities 
of  the  world  and  longing  for  his  ioy  but  in  Heauen. 
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NOTES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EpiSTLE-DEDicATORT.^This  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton 
was  son  of  Sir  Richard,  and,  vnth  the  Earl  of  Derby,  a 
royalist  leader  in  Lancashire  in  the  Civil  War.  He  died 
in  1647.  For  more  on  the  Houghtons,  and  Breton's 
relations  to  them,  see  our  Memorial-Introduction. 

To  THE  Reader.— p.  4,  1.  14,  *arteists:*  note  the 
spelling  :  1.  ai,  '  like '  =  liking. 

X.  A  Worthy  King. — Herein  the  original  punctua- 
tion, etc.,  are  literally  preserved :  thereafter  the  sign  of 
apostrophe  is  inserted,  and  numerous  commas,  etc., 
removed.  So  throughout  henceforward  ;  but  the  ortho- 
graphy is  strictly  reproduced. 

a.  An  Vnworthy  King.— p.  5,  L  18,  '/byW  =  foil, 
i.e.  here,  one  who  by  contrast  sets  off  the  superiority  of 


the   king.      So   George   Herbert    to   the    Queen   of 

Bohemia — 

'  afflictions  are 
A  foile  to  sett  off  worth  and  make  it  rare.' 

(My  edition  of  Herbert  in  Aldiae  Poets,  p.  a«a.) 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  no  '  Vnworthy  Queene,'— a 
silent  tribute  to  the  great  memory  of  Elizabeth.  See 
the  Memorial-Introduction  for  an  'Vnworthy  Queene' 
foisted  into  a  later  edition. 

4.  A  Worthy  Prince,  p.  6.— Probably  Prince 
Henry  sat  for  this  portrait.  His  premature  death  was 
passionately  lamented  as  the  extinction  of '  the  hope  of  a 
Kingdome.' 

8.  A  Noble-Man.— p.  6, 1.  xa,  •  hackney'  =  hack,  or 
hired  horse. 
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9.  An  Vnnoble  Man.— p.  6,  1.  6,  ' dimtam'  s 
demeanour,  or  qu.  dominion  or  domain  ? 

IX.  An  Vnworthy  Bishop.— p.  7,  1.  8,  *  wits'  — 
understandings  :  I.  13,  '  incomparabU,'  i,e,  nothing  bad 
enough  with  which  he  might  be  '  compared.' 

la.  A  Worthy  Iudge.— p.  7,  1.  x,  *dcome' -a 
judgment-giver. 

An  Vnworthy  Iudge.— p.  7,  I.  7,  *imd$cious*=i 
judicial  or  legal :  1.  xa,  '  ange/s '  =  coins  so  called :  here, 
bribes. 

15.  An  Vnworthie  Knight.— p.  7,  L  6,  'Mirceir's' 
=  Mercer, — note  spelling;  1.  9,  * vwrsMtpi,'  misprinted 
'  worships  : '  p.  8, 1.  13,  '  mam  of  Gotham '  s  one  of  the 
wise  men  (i,e.  fools)  of  the  chap-book  story. 

17.  An  Vnworthy  Gentleman.— p.  8,  L  14,  '/tVrf ' 
=  parti-coloured. 

19.  An  Vnworthy  Lawyer.— p.  8,  U.  11,  la,  'Mter 
redd*  in  Pitrce  Plmoman  then  in  Ploydom  and  in  the 
Play  0/ Richard  the  Third,'  etc.  These  are  noticeable 
references  to  the  popularity  of  '  Piers  Plowman*  and 
Shakespeare's  '  Ridiard  III.'  Ploydon,  the  great  Law- 
authority  :  1.  aa,  '  weare  .  .  .  papers  on  their  heads'  = 
fool's  cap. 

aa  A  Worthy  Souldier.— p.  8,  1.  x6,  '  rest  is  set 
vp '  =  hope,  technically  used :  p.  9,  1.  ao,  '  With  his 
armes  [s  weapons]  hee  wins  his  armes'  [=  ennoble- 
ment]. 


ax.  An  Vntrained  Souldier.— p.  9,  L  13,  ' 
rian '  =  morion  or  hehnet :  L  15.  *prouant'  =  provaoe, 
provender. 

a3.  An  Vnworthy  Physician.— p.  9, 1 19,  *  quache- 
salutr'  =s  our  quack,  or  impostor  :  1.  ao,  *disard*  s 
fool,  light-headed. 

a5.  An  Vnworthy  Merchant.— p.  xo,  1.  ^  *in  a 
post:'  query— bill  by  post ?  or  ' a  post '  or  office  ? 

a7.  An  Atheist,  etc— p.  xo,  L  7,  'pmnhe  *  = 
strumpet  or  mistress:  1.  33,  *  the  CutUr's  friend,  ated 
the  Chirurgeon's  agent:'  Why?  Query— from  leadincr 
to  the  abundant  use  of  '  steel,'  as  (often)  a  cut-throat  ? 
and  as  by  immorality  bringing  on  diseawis  ? 

39.  A  Foole.— p.  XI,  1.  14,  *pide'  =  pied.  Cf. 
on  17. 

3a  An  Honest  Man.— p.  xi,  1.  a,  '  welt'  =  fold. 

39.  An  Effeminate  Foole.- p.  13,  L  14,  *« 
hachney'  =  hired  conveyance.  Cf.  on  8  :  L  16,  *gigges* 
s  light-wheeled  conveyances, — Cariyle's  sign  of  (modem) 
respectability  1 

44.  An  Honest  poore  Man.— p.  14,  1.  16,  *his 
horse  Bayard  of  ten  toes:'  i.e.  Shank's-naig,  or  his  own 
legs-and-feet. 

48.  An  Old  Man.— p.  14, 1.  33,  'pinhe'  =  pinch  or 
prick. 

49.  A  YONG  Man.— p.  14,  L  ix,  '  man'd'  =  have  a 
man  able  to  master  and  train.— G. 
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NOTE. 

'Strange  N ewes'  seems  among  the  very  rarest  of  Breton's  minor 
pieces.  It  exists  apparently  in  the  single  exemplar  in  the  British 
Museum :  small  4to,  25  leaves.  On  the  reversed  initials,  as  before,  see 
Memorial-Introduction. — G. 
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TO    THE    READER. 

\Ewc5  are  more  tolde  then  true,  especially  if  they  comefarre  off;  and  if  they  be  of  State y  they 
are  dangerous  to  meddle  wth;  if  of  home-sfiunne  threedy  it  is  held  little  worth.  State 
newes  are  not  worth  the  telling;  but  a  new  matter  neuer  heard  of  before^  will  be  harkened 
after^  though  they  be  not  worth  the  hearing:  but  yet  a  new  thing  of  small  price  may  be  euery  mems 
monie,  especially  if  it  take  a  liking  in  the  humors  of  common  people.  Such  ware  I  haue  sent  to  the 
Market y  newes  from  a  strange  countrie^  of  strange  matters  and  strange  people^  and  among  ally  of 
one  chief e  Ruler  of  the  vnruly.  What  is  to  be  read  and  vnderstoodyfollowes  in  the  leaues  following  : 
which  if  your  patience  will  giue  you  leaue  to  peruse  y  you  may  finde  more  matter  to  laugh  aty  then 
imitate.    Such  as  it  is,  I  leaue  it  to  your  censure y  and  so  rest. 

Your  wel-wishing  friend, 

B,  N. 
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STRANGE  NEWES 

OVT  OF   DIVERS   COVNTRIES, 

Neuer  discouered  till  of  late,  by  a  strange  Pit- 

grime  in  those  parts. 


|N  a  strange  Land,  neuer  found  out  till  now  of 
late  in  this  present  time,  there  was  a  kind  of 
people  that  had  great  heads  and  litle  wits, 
&  strong  bodies,  but  weake  hearts.  The 
men  were  onely  knowne  by  their  shapes  from  monsters, 
and  the  women  onely  by  their  tongues  from  pictures: 
the  aged  spent  their  time  most  in  wearinesse,  and  the 
youthfull  in  wantonnes  :  their  Cities  and  Townes  were  of 
ancient  buildings  ;  their  houses  large  vnthin,  and  without 
beautifull,  many  roomes  richly  furnished,  and  with  many 
pictures  but  few  people  :  their  gardens  and  orchards  so 
full  of  flowers  and  fruites,  and  so  finely  dressed,  planted 
and  pruned,  and  weeded,  that  it  seemed  they  made  their 
pallaces  their  Paradise:  for  by  their  hellish  courses  it 
seemed  that  they  thought  of  no  other  heauen. 

Nature  being  (as  it  were)  the  goddesse  of  their  worship, 
when  supernatural  was  too  high  for  their  capacities : 
their  apparel  of  diuers  colours  according  to  the  varietie 
of  their  humors,  their  Churches  like  shops,  and  their  wares 
babies ;  their  inuentions  Apish,  and  their  fashions  foolish; 
while  their  wisdome  going  no  further  then  the  world,  kept 
them  from  the  wealth  aboue  the  world.  Their  language 
more  full  of  eloquence  then  truth,  and  their  actions  of 
more  craft  then  conscience.  Their  Priests  reade  a  lan- 
guage, that  often  grauelleth  their  owne  vnderstandings ; 
and  their  Religion  is  without  rule  of  grace.  Their  deuo- 
tion  is  full  of  darknesse  ;  for  they  cannot  see  in  the  day- 
time without  a  candle :  and  their  prayers  are  by  the 
dozen,  when  if  they  miss-tell  one,  they  thinke  all  the  rest 
lost.  And  for  Saints  they  haue  so  many  to  seme,  that 
the  deuill  vril  not  let  them  come  at  God. 

Meetings  they  haue  many,  vpon  small  matters.  Their 
musickt  is  most  in  a  lewes  trumpe,  and  their  dances  are 
all  without  measure.  Feasts  they  make  many  times, 
when  their  flesh  is  Quls,  and  their  fish  Gudgeons. 


The  rich  are  for  the  most  part  couetous,  and  the  poore 
patient :  for  punishment  is  much  more  common  then 
charitie.  Cuckolds  they  haue  in  communitie  ;  for  they 
are  not  so  wise  as  to  account  of  honestie :  and  for  wittali, 
they  haue  growne  to  such  a  custome,  that  it  neuer  troubles 
their  conceit.  Their  wooing  is  like  bargaining ;  for  their 
purses  make  their  matches :  and  iealousie  so  holds  in 
loue,  as  kils  the  comfort  of  kindnes ;  when  the  agents  for 
flesh,  breake  the  order  of  festing  dayes. 

Warres  they  haue  seldom,  and  their  quarels  most  vpon 
the  cup  ;  their  great  Ordinance  are  Pot-guns,  and  their 
small  shot  halfe  Cans.  Their  fields  are  commonly  cellers, 
where  they  are  so  ouercome  with  kindnesse,  that  their 
forces  are  all  ouerthrowne.  When  they  are  to  trauell, 
they  haue  horses,  but  most  of  them  Hobbies,  which  com- 
monly they  buy  at  Faires  for  small  prices  :  and  some  few 
Hackneys,  that  are  such  Tits,  that  they  will  start  at  euery 
Butterflie,  and  fisUl  downe  ere  a  man  be  well  mounted. 
Their  riding  is  without  spurres ;  for  their  Nagges  are 
willing  enough  for  their  way. 

Asses  they  haue  many,  which  beare  great  burthens ; 
and  when  they  haue  laboured  them  all  day,  they  walke 
them  at  night ;  and  they  feed  them  poorely.  Their  dogs 
are  commonly  little  ones,  and  they  are  most  of  them  caUed 
Fancies,  which  when  they  grow  olde  they  knocke  them 
on  the  heads.  Cattell  they  haue  store,  and  most  of  them 
Cowes  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  house  without  a  Calfe :  and 
Swine  a  world  ;  for  euery  Stie  hath  a  Sow  or  two  in  her. 
Birds  they  haue  many,  but  their  chiefie  pleasure  is  in 
Wagtailes,  that  are  pretie  fowles,  and  euer  pidling  in 
water  plashes.  Cuckoes  they  haue  great  store,  but  they 
sing  onely  in  May ;  and  Parrots  very  nuuiy,  that  talke 
strange  things  in  many  languages  :  and  Cock-Sparrowet 
so  many  that  they  can  scarce  finde  Hens  for  their  treading. 
Duckes  and  Geese  in  abundance,  and  they  breed  oat  of 
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measure.  Other  birds  they  haue,  as  Tittimoases  and 
Robin  Redbreasts,  Larks,  and  Buntings,  which  were  often 
caried  to  the  markets,  and  bought  for  small  prices. 
Ringdoues  they  had  many,  but  Turtles  very  few.  Exer- 
cises they  haue  many,  but  chiefly  wrestling,  when  they 
haue  more  foiles  then  fieure  fieJls.  Sometime  they  vse 
riding  of  the  wilde  mare,  shooing  of  the  Goose,  and 
shooting  at  the  Conie.  Hunting  they  vse  little,  but  to 
findea  Hare  at  squat,  a  Doe  at  laire,  a  Foxe  in  a  snare,  a 
Mouse  in  a  trap,  a  Woodcocke  in  a  springe,  or  a  Black- 
bird in  a  pitfaU. 

Some  strange  trickes  they  haue  to  get  mony  with,  as 
to  make  a  Begger  speake  like  a  Lord,  a  Foole  like  a 
wise  man,  a  Cobler  like  a  Captaine,  and  a  boy  like  a 
wench  ;  but  that  is  but  for  a  time  ;  for  when  the  date  of 
the  letter  is  past,  the  counterfet  is  conceiued,  and  the 
Metamorphosis  retumeth  to  his  owne  shape.  When  there 
are  any  burials,  they  moume  much  ;  for  the  youthfull, 
because  they  die  so  soone ;  for  the  aged,  because  they 
lined  so  long  :  for  the  wise,  because  there  is  so  few  left ; 
and  for  the  foolish,  because  they  want  companie  :  for  the 
rich,  that  they  had  no  more  for  them,  and  for  the  poore, 
that  they  might  haue  prayed  for  them  ;  wiues  for  their 
husbands,  because  they  are  vnprouided  of  new ;  hus- 
bands for  their  wiues,  because  sddome  comes  the  better  : 
parents  for  children,  because  of  the  losse  of  hope  of  their 
goodnesse ;  children  for  their  parents,  for  losse  of  hope 
of  the  more  goods.  But  their  mournings  were  not  long, 
for  they  lasted  not  so  long  as  their  apparell :  for  out  of 
sight,  out  of  minde  ;  and  they  knew  they  must  line  by 
the  lining,  and  not  by  the  dead.  The  mony-men  are  very 
couetous,  for  they  will  not  lose  the  scraping  of  a  kettle ; 
and  the  women  are  very  miserable,  for  when  they  make 
broth  though  it  be  very  thin,  they  will  not  lose  the  drop- 
ping of  their  noses.  For  the  yong  things,  they  are  as 
wanton  as  kitUngs,  for  they  will  play  with  a  mouse,  till 
they  haue  wearied  her  of  her  life :  and  for  the  aged,  they 
are  so  melancholik,  that  the  youthiiill  haue  no  pleasure 
in  them.  For  Loners,  they  are  so  foolish  that  they  will 
weepe  if  they  haue  not  their  wils  ;  but  if  the  Groome  get 
his  Bride,  he  will  so  pranke  it,  and  she  so  prinke  it,  that 
while  it  is  hony  Moone  there  wil  be  such  ioy,  as  if  Sum- 
mer should  neuer  heare  of  Winter.  Languages  they 
haue  not  many,  and  few  that  speake  one  wel :  and  for 
learning,  it  is  most  in  obseruatk>n ;  for  as  the  Gander 
goes,  the  Geese  follow.  Their  husbandrie  is  most  in 
tumingvpof  fiat  earth;  and  their  come  is  Rie  and  Oates, 
which  they  sow  in  the  Spring,  and  reape  in  the  FaU. 
Diseases  they  haue  not  many,  for  labour  sweates  out  ill 
humors  :  tmt  for  their  women,  they  are  fiill  of  qualmes, 
especially  when  they  haue  declined  with  the  masculine 
gender.  Their  trafficke  is  much  for  trumpery,  and  if  they 
saue  their  stockes  whole,  they  thinke  they  haue  made  a 
good  market     Their  Aduentures  are  feariull,  for  they 


endanger  the  body  for  the  soole :  and  their  mindes  are 
so  fantasticke,  that  their  wits  are  like  weathercocks. 
Friendship  they  regard  not,  but  take  it  as  they  finde  it : 
and  for  loue,  it  is  so  light,  that  they  know  not  how  to 
take  hold  of  it.  They  haue  among  them  certaine  Fortune 
tellers,  which  vse  commonly  among  fooles :  and  for 
knaues,  they  are  so  cunning  that  they  go  vnder  the 
shadow  of  honest  men.  Some  odde  shauers  they  haue 
among  them,  called  Die  Doppers,  whose  dining  or  dop- 
ping  sometimes  proues  deadly  ;  for  they  will  diue  so 
closely  into  your  pocket  for  your  purse,  that  you  can 
hardly  see  them  till  they  be  vpon  the  gallowes.  Other 
kinde  of  close  mates  there  are,  that  cary  Rings  in  their 
mouthes,  to  keepe  their  tongues  within  their  teeth  ;  and 
they  are  called  Squiers,  but  they  are  onely  of  the  order 
of  the  Apple  :  their  names  are  often  recorded  in  a  Court 
of  Correction,  where  the  Register  of  Rogues  makes  no 
little  gaine  of  Rascabilians.  Other  kind  of  subtill  com- 
panions there  are,  which  are  called  Setters,  which  finding 
yong  heads  that  are  too  narrow  in  the  browes,  will  feed 
their  humors  vnth  such  follies,  as  may  either  bring  them 
to  beggery,  or  in  the  height  of  an  idle  braine,  for  wordes 
aboue  wit,  breake  the  backs  of  their  estates,  or  tend 
them  to  heauen  in  a  string.  Now  these,  they  say,  are 
great  with  the  Diuell,  for  they  do  a  great  deale  of  mis- 
chiefe  in  the  world  :  their  names  are  onely  found  in  the 
notes  of  destruction,  for  by  their  hellish  courses  they  sell 
themselues  to  damnation.  Other  kind  of  knick-knackeis 
there  are,  which  betwixt  knaue  and  foole  can  make  an 
ilfauourd  passage  through  the  world.  Schollers  they 
haue  many,  that  are  perfect  in  the  home-book,  who  when 
they  were  yong,  were  taught  their  crosse-row,  and  to 
spell  and  put  together,  before  they  could  well  reade. 
They  had  moreouer  a  kinde  of  Rimers,  and  Ballad 
penners,  which  were  great  proficients  to  the  Players  and 
Pedlers,  which  are  the  fooles  of  Poets,  for  they  taste  little 
of  Poetry  more  then  the  last  two  letters :  but  for  the  pot, 
they  may  well  challenge  the  badge,  for  it  is  the  main- 
tainer  of  their  Muses.  Now  among  all  these,  they  haue 
a  kind  of  Naturals,  which  get  the  start  of  better  wits,  for 
they  are  prouided  for  the  backe  and  the  belly,  without 
care  or  labour  ;  and  sometime  haue  accesse  where  better 
braines  are  barred  out :  and  if  they  be  she-fooles,  they 
are  kept  fine  and  cleanly,  to  come  and  play  with  children 
and  aged  people.  But  among  all  these,  it  is  set  downe, 
that  there  is  one  great  foole  of  their  owne  chusing,  that 
for  a  certaine  time  hath  the  commandement  of  most  part 
of  them,  who  during  his  time  may  do  very  much  in  little 
matters  ;  who  with  his  oopesmates,  hauing  in  his  hand 
the  staffe  of  smal  strength,  and  willing  to  shew  the  great- 
nesse  of  his  little  wit,  for  to  make  a  Stable  of  his  gouem- 
ment,  to  the  subiects  of  his  Superaoditie,  set  downe 
certaine  Articles  to  be  obserued  and  carefodly  lookt  vnto, 
as  they  would  answer  it  at  their  pleasure,  and  those  scarce 
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worth  the  printing  ;  yet  were  to  be  read  in  Markets, 
Faires,  Wakes,  and  merrie  meetings  vpon  such  dayes  as 
should  be  thought  fit  for  such  a  purpose. 

First,  that  no  sword  should  be  caned  before  any  of  his 
Magistrates,  for  all  should  be  obeyed  for  good  fellowship. 

Secondly,  that  no  man  without  legs  should  haue  armes, 
lest  a  ooate  with  sleeues  should  make  a  lacke  an  Apes 
a  Gentleman. 

Thirdly,  that  no  man  should  keep  two  men  in  one 
Liuery,  lest  the  coate  should  not  be  fit  when  it  came  to 
wearing. 

Fourthly,  that  no  man  should  blush  at  the  telling  of  a 
lie,  because  it  was  more  common  then  truth. 

5.  No  man  must  commit  any  secrets  to  a  woman,  lest 
it  burst  her  heart  before  she  haue  reuealed  it. 

6.  No  man  must  kneele  to  a  dead  image  while  there 
is  one  aliue  for  the  purpose. 

7.  No  man  must  go  on  foote  if  he  may  ride,  lest  his 
horse  be  founderd  in  the  stable. 

8.  No  landlord  must  let  his  trees  grow  too  long,  lest 
they  proue  dotards. 

9.  No  widow  must  be  afraid  to  marry,  because  one 
roan  may  be  like  another. 

la  No  man  must  die  for  loue,  lest  a  Goose  graze  on 
hisgraue. 

zi.  No  man  must  denie  his  neighbotu^  Goose  his 
Gander,  for  feare  of  wanting  Goslings  at  Goose  Faire. 

la.  No  tradesman  must  be  idle,  for  feare  his  wife  be 
ouer-busied  in  prouiding  for  implements. 

13.  No  Sea-man  must  keepe  his  frigot  vntrimd,  lest 
she  lose  the  opportimitie  of  a  good  voyage. 

14.  No  man  must  be  iealous  of  his  wife,  for  feare  it 
should  not  be  without  cause. 

15.  Euery  childe  would  know  his  own  father,  if  he 
could. 

16.  Euery  woman  should  know  her  husband  from 
another  man,  if  she  likt  him. 

17.  No  foule  woman  should  weare  any  Mask,  for  feare 
of  abusing  the  hope  of  beautie. 

18.  No  fiaire  woman  should  be  painted,  lest  Art  should 
put  downe  Nature. 

19.  Euery  woman  must  keepe  close  her  husbands  se- 
creets,  for  feare  of  losing  the  comfort  of  her  knowledge. 

90.  Women  must  be  honored  for  their  wit,  when  they 
make  fooles  of  the  wisest  men. 

31.  Women  must  be  pited  for  their  trauell,  for  they 
take  more  poines  in  bearing  of  one  childe,  than  a  man 
doth  in  getting  of  twentie. 

aa.  No  man  must  be  too  learned,  for  feare  he  be 
thought  to  coniure. 

33.  No  man  must  be  too  wise,  lest  he  be  troubled 
with  too  many  fooles. 

34.  No  man  must  marry  a  scold,  for  feare  he  disquiet 
his  neighbours,  and  be  put  to  the  height  of  his  patience. 


35.  No  man  mtist  lend  any  mony  to  thinke  euer  to 
haue  it  againe. 

36.  No  man  must  borrow  more  then  he  can  pay,  for 
feare  of  the  losse  of  libertie  and  credit. 

37.  No  man  must  meddle  with  an  Vsurer,  for  feare 
that  interest  eate  out  the  whole  stake. 

38.  No  man  must  grow  inward  with  a  theefe,  for  feare 
of  execution  after  infection. 

39.  No  man  must  build  castles  in  the  aire  for  feare 
they  breake  his  necke  in  the  falling. 

3a  No  man  must  lay  open  his  wiues  secrets,  lest  she 
commit  them  rather  to  a  wise  friend  then  a  foolish  hus- 
band. 

31.  No  man  must  leaue  an  old  friend  for  a  new,  for 
feare  he  lose  by  the  exchange  of  his  credit. 

33.  No  wise  man  must  marry  a  foole,  lest  she  waste 
his  goods,  and  corrupt  the  perfection  of  his  capacitie. 

33.  Beggers  must  keepe  from  the  Alehouse  for  feare 
they  drinke  out  the  reuenue  of  charitie. 

34.  Rich  men  must  not  dotmterfet  pouertie,  lest  the 
thiefe  discouer  the  truth  of  their  dissembling. 

35.  No  man  must  be  wise  in  his  owne  conceit,  lest  he 
proue  a  foole  ere  he  be  aware. 

36.  No  roan  roust  talke  to  hiroselfe  as  he  walkes,  lest 
he  be  thought  to  be  road,  or  making  verses. 

37.  No  Bankerout  must  purchase  land,  lest  hee  be 
thought  to  cozen  his  Creditors  with  his  breaking. 

38.  No  man  roust  conuerse  with  a  witch,  for  feare  he 
go  to  the  diuell  by  Attumey. 

39.  No  man  must  put  his  land  into  mony,  lest  the 
Bankerout  runne  away  with  his  inheritance. 

40.  No  roan  must  cary  two  faces  in  a  hood,  for  feare 
that  the  diuell  be  in  one  of  theoL 

41.  No  women  roust  crie  when  she  weepes,  lest  it  be 
thought  roore  curst  heart  than  any  other  cause. 

43.  No  roan  roust  haue  two  wiues,  lest  one  proue  too 
rouch  to  be  well  managed. 

43.  No  meetings  but  for  meriroent. 

44.  No  bargaines  but  for  a  bag-pudding. 

45.  Friends  roust  not  fall  out. 

46.  Neighbours  roust  be  friends. 

47.  Patience  was  neuer  angrie,  and  quietnesse  was  a 
goodly  hearing. 

48.  Fathers  darling  and  mothers  nowne  childe,  must 
be  brethren  and  sisters  children  ;  and  cousin  Varmins  re- 
moued,  must  trust  to  the  world  as  they  finde  it. 

These  were  the  chiefs  Articles  agreed  vpon  among  his 
Ninnihamroers,  which  being  published  among  poore 
fooles,  were  kept  as  well  as  they  could  hit  on  it 

Now  to  the  purpose,  such  a  cororoonwealth  for  a  dog, 
being  gouemed  by  Apes  and  Asses,  the  great  Foole  of 
all  must  needs  be  a  strange  beast,  and  yet  in  the  shape 
of  a  man  he  walkes  strangely  through  the  world :  and 
one  thing  among  other  he  hit  on  strangely,  to  saue  charges 
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in  charitie,  hee  tooke  this  order  for  beggers,  that  rather 
then  they  should  lacke  lodging,  they  should  sit  in  the 
stockes,  and  in  stead  of  almes  persvrade  them  to  fasting, 
because  abstinence  is  a  fit  preparation  to  prayer.  Now 
this  Uttle  worshipfull  John  a  Nods,  instead  of  a  mistaken 
gentleman,  hath  bin  in  his  youth  brou^t  vp  in  learning 
how  to  reade  ilfauouredly,  and  to  write  worse,  and  yet 
with  much  adoe,  after  his  schoolmistris  an  oM  woman 
with  spectacles  had  taught  him  his  Primer  and  the  Gierke 
of  a  country  Church  had  taught  him  to  write  a  Copie  or 
two,  and  put  his  name  to  a  bill  Lobligatorie,  he  grew  to 
such  a  delight  in  reading  of  Ballads  and  hearing  of  olde 
stories,  that  he  bought  at  the  second  hand  out  of  the 
Librarie  of  little  learning,  some  few  bookes  of  his  mothers 
language,  which  hauing  kept  long  in  an  old  chest,  did 
now  seme  him  for  his  Librarie :  which  bookes  [this] 
sometime  asse  [as]  he  was  able  to  finde  idle  time,  which 
at  the  best  is  little  better,  he  would  now  and  then  take 
out  his  course  cabbinet,  and  reade  by  peece-meales,  as 
it  came  into  his  addle  braine  :  the  names  whereof,  as  I 
found  them  set  downe,  were  these,  I  meane  chiefly  those 
whom  his  little  vnderstanding  tooke  most  pleasure  in : 
Presidents  of  Imperfectums^  Newes  of  no  importance, 
and  Labour  in  Vaine. 

And  first  for  Presidents  of  Imperfections : 

He  that  would  put  out  his  eyes,  because  he  would  see 
no  vanities,  would  be  a  blind  man,  and  so  an  imperfect 
man. 

He  that  would  cut  out  his  tongue,  because  he  would 
tell  no  vntruths,  should  be  a  dumbe  man,  and  so  an  im- 
perfect man. 

He  that  would  cut  off  his  hands,  because  he  would  take 
no  bribes,  should  be  a  lame  man,  and  so  an  imperfect 
man. 

And  as  of  men  so  of  woman. 

A  maide  is  no  perfect  woman,  because  without  the 
helpe  of  man,  she  is  onely  called  a  Maide,  and  not  a 
woman. 

A  vndow  is  an  imperfect  woman,  because  with  the 
losse  of  her  man,  she  loseth  the  title  of  a  woman,  and  is 
onely  called  a  widow,  but  not  a  woman. 

A  barren  woman  is  no  perfect  woman ;  for  a  woman 
was  created  to  increase  and  multiply  :  till  therefore  she 
haue  brought  forth  children,  she  is  an  imperfect  woman, 
except  the  fault  be  in  the  man,  and  then  he  is  an 
imperfect  man,  to  put  such  imperfection  vpon  a  woman. 

A  whore  is  no  perfect  woman ;  for  euery  woman  is 
either  a  maide.  a  wife,  or  a  widow ;  and  being  neither 
of  these,  she  must  needs  be  a  monster,  and  so  an 
imperfect  woman. 

A  painted  woman  is  no  perfect  woman,  for  all  women 
by  nature  are  either  faire  or  foule  :  but  if  an  artifical  £ure 
be  set  vpon  a  foule  complexion,  it  makes  but  a  speaking 
picture,  and  a  picture  is  no  perfect  woman. 


These  and  such  like  were  his  Presidents  ofimperfec- 
turns,  which  for  his  poore  instruction  he  would  take  some 
idle  humors  to  bestow  his  blind  sight  vpon. 

The  next  booke  was  intituled,  Newes  of  no  importance, 
which  I  found  set  downe  as  followeth. 

First,  in  the  Gulfe  of  small  grace,  neare  to  the  coast  of 
Comgligrande,  vpon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  fifteenth 
moneth.  in  the  strange  yeare  of  foule  weather,  it  is  said, 
that  in  the  passage  boate  betweene  Verola  and  Goutria, 
two  dangerous  places  for  infection,  the  boate  entring  into 
the  Lake  of  Lasciuiousnes,  a  very  vnwholsome  luu-bor. 
with  ouer  charging  the  vesseU,  perished  a  great  number 
of  poore  people,  who  bringing  but  common  ware  to  the 
market,  and  their  greatest  losses  being  Asses  and  galled 
Hackneys,  it  seemed  there  was  no  great  misse  of  them, 
for  I  find  nothing  worthy  noting  written  of  them,  and 
therefore  being  newes  of  no  importance,  they  serued 
onely  for  a  tale  of  a  tub,  to  exercise  the  braines  of  such 
a  Hogshead. 

Secondly,  from  the  land  of  Vnluckinesse,  in  the  dtie 
of  Sinfiilnesse,  it  was  reported  that  Sir  Henrie  had  land, 
Sir  Lawrence  litle  wit,  and  Sir  Ninny  nothing  worth, 
three  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Asse,  men  of  in- 
famous memorie,  after  that  they  had  runne  through  the 
courses  of  expences,  without  euer  hope  of  recouerie  ot 
either  coine  or  credit,  going  in  the  Oulfe  of  Canavery,  to 
see  a  Beare  hunt  a  wilde  ducke,  fell  by  chance  into  a  But 
of  Malligo,  where  they  were  drowned  horse  and  foot : 
what  became  of  their  Funerals,  or  Epitaphs  vpon  their 
deaths,  hauing  no  matter  in  their  lines  to  be  recorded, 
I  can  say  nothing,  but  that  the  Newes  being  of  no  great 
importance,  it  is  no  matter  for  their  passages  out  of  life, 
but  for  feare  of  their  passage  to  no  better ;  and  so  let 
them  go,  and  as  many  fooles  as  will  follow  them. 

Thirdly,  in  the  Iland  of  Saint  Else,  the  great  Ladie  of 
little  worth,  which  was  no  lesse  kinde  to  her  neighbours, 
then  readie  to  entertaine  strangers,  and  for  her  recreation 
had  set  vp  many  may-poles  in  diners  places  neare  to  her 
dwelling  place.  Now  for  her  diet,  she  vsed  most  to 
feede  vpon  such  morsels  as  most  fitted  her  appetite, 
especially  such  nourishing  meates  as  best  agreed  with 
the  constitution  of  her  complexion ;  when  in  an  idle 
humour  one  euening  she  was  so  busie  with  a  Lobstart, 
that  with  a  surfet  vpon  the  same,  she  fell  querie  stomackt, 
and  so  inflam'd  her  blood,  that  she  grew  fantasticke, 
and  in  a  few  nights  after  set  many  of  her  May  poles  on 
fire,  and  in  a  little  time  after,  with  the  extremitie  of 
passion,  fell  into  the  Falling  sicknesse,  which  in  a  short 
time  brought  her  carkas  into  a  consumption,  and  so  in  a 
few  dayes  after  into  her  last  lodging  in  the  earth :  but 
for  any  great  memoriall  of  her,  I  reade  nothing,  but 
that  in  her  life  time  she  had  the  breaking  vp  of  youth, 
who  since  her  death  had  continued  their  course  to  their 
vtter  condemnation ;  but  since  that  for  any  matter  of 
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great  note,  more  then  that  shee  was  a  notorious  peece  of 
pedlers  stuffe,  the  newes  being  of  no  importance,  it  is  no 
matter  what  became  of  her. 

4.  In  the  valley  of  Saint  Grineums,  the  great  Lord  of 
Lowde  bush,  venturing  to  ride  late  in  the  night,  and  not 
seeing  his  waj.  fell  into  a  deepe  bog,  where  he  was  so 
bemir'd,  that  with  a  cold  after  a  heate,  he  caught  such  a 
relapse,  as  that  many  of  his  copartners  in  his  passages 
were  greatly  afraid  that  he  would  fall  into  a  consumption 
both  of  bodie  and  goods :  a  great  infirmitie,  and  hardly 
to  be  helped.  But  hearing  no  matter  of  worth  in  the 
man,  nor  any  thing  but  that  he  lined  in  all  vnworthinesse, 
and  died  nothing  worth  ;  the  newes  being  of  no  import- 
ance, it  is  no  matter  what  became  of  him,  onely  as  a 
Lord  of  Langdebiete,  let  him  be  well  boiled  and  serued  in 
a  messe  of  Bruesse  at  a  beggers  table,  and  so  let  hun  go. 

5.  From  the  coast  of  Careaway  neare  the  cape  of  ill 
Hope,  there  came  newes  of  a  little  Knight  of  great 
valour.  Sir  Walter  whet  whistle,  who  was  of  that  force, 
that  whosoeuer  encountred  with  him,  if  he  stood  long  with 
him,  in  the  end  he  was  ouerthrowne.  Now  there  dwelt 
neare  him  one  Sir  Dogbolt  Driebread,  who  did  often- 
times make  a  roade  into  his  countrey,  and  vpon  a  time 
set  vpon  him  with  all  his  Forces,  thinking  at  unawares 
to  surprise  with  him;  of  which  an  euill  neighbour  to  them 
both.  Sir  Swines  head  Great  swallow  hauing  intelligence, 
with  his  armie  came  vpon  them  both,  and  so  stoutly 
followed  his  fortune,  that  he  took  them  both  prisoners  in 
the  field,  and  made  them  both  Tributaries  to  his  great- 
nesse.  Whether  the  newes  be  true  or  no,  it  is  of  no 
importance,  and  therefore  onely  fit  for  the  great  Foole  to 
feede  his  humour  withaU. 

6.  In  the  vnknowne  Iland,  some  twelue  thousand 
miles  from  the  great  Bay  of  Port  de  Poutro,  where  the 
watrie  monsters  keepe  their  Court  vnder  water,  it  is 
reported,  that  in  that  Land  were  great  store  of  flesh,  but 
little  wholesome  for  the  vse  of  man,  sauing  onely  Hares 
and  Conies,  which  well  dressed  would  now  and  then 
seme  the  tume  for  a  strong  stomacke :  For  most  of  their 
other  beasts  were  Foxes,  Wolues,  and  Badgers  and 
Polcats,  which  were  the  spoile  of  many  yong  Lambs  and 
sucking  Rabbets,  yea  and  sometime  of  elder  Game.  They 
had  also  in  that  country  great  store  of  Foule  and  birds 
of  diners  fethers,  but  few  of  them  wholesome,  or  tooth- 
some, as  Dawes,  Rookes,  Crowes,  Night  rauens,  Shrich 
Owles,  Cormorants  and  Guls,  which  feed  vpon  Lambs, 
Rabbets,  Mice,  Wormes.  Fish,  Canon  and  Qaibidge  but 
few  of  them  whose  flesh  was  fit  to  be  serued  at  anyTable 
of  account ;  but  among  many  other  Fetherd  creatures, 
they  had  many  bald  Bussaids  which  fed  much  vpon 
Tittimouses  and  hedge  sparrowes,  which  were  no  sooner 
out  of  the  hedge,  but  tLey  would  be  vpon  them,  and 
sometime  so  ouergorge  themsdues  with  them,  that  with 
foule  feeding  and  ooer  feeding  they  would  fell  flat  on 
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their  backes,  with  their  heeles  vpward,  so  weake  and 
faint,  that  euery  Crow  might  haue  a  picke  at  them. 

Now  the  Traueller  into  that  country,  who  brought  the 
newes  fix>m  thence,  being  vnhappily  by  ill  weather  cast 
vpon  that  coast,  and  finding  little  or  nothing  to  trade 
for,  that  might  giue  him  hope  of  any  gaine,  hauing  vpon 
a  cold  night  lien  watching  at  a  COniborough,  and  scarce 
well,  and  wearie,  in  the  morning  making  haste  to  get  on 
boord,  with  a  fit  gale  for  his  purpose,  put  out  of  an  ill 
harbour,  and  gate  roundly  to  sea,  and  safely  returned 
home  againe.  sauing  that  he  gat  such  a  nnmnesse  in  his 
ioyants  and  stiffiiesse  in  his  elbowes,  that  he  could  scarce 
put  his  hand  to  his  head,  to  take  off  his  hat  at  the 
deliuery  of  his  trauell.  Of  which  hearing  nothing  worth 
any  thing,  being  of  no  great  importance,  I  found  it 
serued  onely  for  an  idle  Foole,  to  fit  the  great  humour 
of  his  little  wit 

7.  In  the  Iland  of  A  Mgrricat,  vnder  the  Equinoctial 
line,  in  the  Straits  of  Margnrian^  in  a  swift  current  be- 
tween the  Lake  Maudelina  and  the  mouth  of  the  riuer  of 
Aliitiat  by  reason  of  certaine  vnwholesome  vapors  that 
arose  out  of  certaine  Sulphurous  mines  neare  vnto  the 
sea,  diners  passage-boats  perished,  or  grew  so  rotten, 
that  if  any  of  the  passengers  made  shift  to  get  home 
again,  though  with  losse  of  their  ware,  and  danger  of 
their  lines,  jret  neither  they  nor  the  vessels  were  euer  fit 
for  any  good  emploiment,  or  to  any  seruice  of  worth  ; 
but  being  likely  that  either  they  were  olde  vessels  that 
coulde  abide  no  foule  vreather,  or  some  small  Barkes 
that  were  swallowed  vp  in  some  swelling  biUowes,  since 
the  certaintie  thereof  is  not  yet  knowne,  and  being 
doubted  that  some  of  them  haue  bin  hotly  shot  at  be- 
twixt wmd  and  water,  till  the  retume  of  the  next  Gautia, 
there  is  little  to  be  said  to  it ;  and  being  newes  of  no 
importance,  it  may  passe  for  a  Fable  among  the  like 
fendes  to  fit  the  fende  of  such  a  Foole. 

8.  Flrom  the  Desert  of  Arabia  it  was  reported  that  the 
people  of  that  country  line  strangdy,  ndther  by  trade 
nor  trafficke,  fishing  nor  fowling,  nor  yet  by  cheating 
nor  cozening,  but  by  plaine  theeuing ;  so  that  betwixt 
them  and|  the  Turkes  there  is  such  hauocke  with 
killing  and  spoiling,  that  the  poore  Friers  hi  dhiers 
places  among  them  or  neaie  vnto  them  are  in  pitifull 
feare  of  their  liues  ;  a  great  deal  of  land  they  haue,  but 
ill  inhabited,  and  Fruit  trees  but  few,  and  the  Fruit  very 
watrie  and  of  little  or  no  good  nourishment  They  are 
commonly  well  horsed,  and  weaponed  for  Bowes  and 
arrowes,  dartsand  swords,  but  Peeoes  few  or  none :  and 
therefore  bdng  no  matter  of  importance,  the  newes  aito 
not  worth  the  noting,  more  then  that  it  is  a  wonder  that 
they  should  haue  a  King  among  them,  that  may  tie 
called  the  King  of  theeues :  For  bdng  all  oatlawet, 
they  must  haue  a  strange  kind  of  gouemment,  wfaidi  it 
should  leeme  is  bat  daring  pleasure. 
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Now  to  these  and  such  other  toyes,  hee  had  some 
odde  discoursei  of  Labour  in  vame,  which  were  not 
many,  but  as  they  came  into  my  hands  I  haue  set  them 
downe,  which  were  as  foUoweth. 

I.  In  time  out  of  minde  when  Beasts  and  Birds  could 
speake.  and  windes  could  whistle  wondrous  things,  there 
was  in  a  strange  country  a  great  bird  like  an  Eagle,  that 
flying  vp  and  downe  in  diners  places  of  the  world  espied 
by  chance  a  iar  off  a  fatre  bird  like  a  Pbeniz,  vponla 
high  rocke,  sitting  among  a  number  of  fiure  Foules  and 
sweete  singing  birds*  round  about  her,  but  she  sat  in  a 
great  maiestie  aboue  them  all :  now  this  other  great 
bird  in  bis  pride  scorning  all  birds  but  himselfe,  and 
enuying  the  gieatnesse  of  this  faire  blessed  bird,  called  a 
oouncell  of  his  kites  together,  to  find  out  some  deuice  or 
other,  wherby  to  seeke  the  death  and  ouerthrow.  not 
onely  of  her,  but  of  all  the  goodly  Foules  and  sweete 
birds  about  her.  Much  talke  there  was  bow  to  bring 
this  matter  to  effect,  and  the  better  to  set  it  on  work, 
before  the  enterprise  was  attempted,  the  great  Bird  sent 
out  certaine  Quzxards  as  spies  to  flicker  about  the  coast 
of  the  country,  where  the  Caire  Bird  kept  her  high  flight, 
who  being  returned  with  matter  of  stich  maiestie,  as 
bred  increase  of  malice  in  the  heart  of  the  proud  bird,  he 
standing  so  much  vpon  his  strength,  that  he  thought  no 
bird  should  be  able  to  beare  a  fether  in  his  frowae,  com- 
manded forthwith  a  number  of  cages  to  be  made,  in 
which  he  put  a  number  of  Peacocks,  woodcocks,  Dawes, 
Rauens  and  Crowes,  Guls  and  Kites,  to  make  wane 
with  this  £ure  Bird  and  her  Fowles :  which  were  bo 
sooner  put  to  sea,  but  a  diattering  Pie  in  all  places 
where  she  fleWi  cried,  ^^ctorie,  victorie:  but  hauing 
passed  aloi^  the  Sns,  neare  the  coast,  they  were 
encountred  with  such  a  flight  of  braue  birds,  as  put  the 
cages  with  all  their  farces  to  sudi  a  flight,  as  so  dxmue 
them  vpon  the  rocks  and  Sands,  that  few  of  them  were 
able  to  get  home,  with  the  hard  newes  of  their  heauy  for- 
tune :  but  when  the  great  Birde  behdd  the  wofull  spec- 
tacle of  his  drouping  flight,  he  itil  into  such  an  agonie, 
through  a  passion  of  his  disgraced  pride,  finding  his 
labor  all  in  vain,  stoupt  his  traine,  hung  downe  his 
bead,  and  shortly  after  turned  vp  his  heeles.  And  thus 
ended  his  discourse  of  Labour  in  vaine ;  a  tale  of  a  tub, 
without  head  or  foote :  and  therefore  like  a  Fable  of  the 
Fo3ce  and  the  Goose,  I  leaue  it  to  the  Gander  with 
whom  I  found  it 

SL  In  the  Iland  of  Ttrra  Lorida,  'a  place  off  great 
merchandise  of  small  wares,  near  the  cfaiele  Citie  of 
NulUH,  in  an  vniuersalitie,  instead  of  fn  Vnuersitie, 
where  schollers  were  as  ill  read  as  taught,  there  was  a 
deepe  studient  in  the  secrets  <4  Nature,  which  labouring 
much  to  bring  aU  to  nothing,  wrought  day  and  night 
for  the  Mooneshine  in  the  water,  ii^ienhauiag  spent  both 
time  and  meanes,  to  worke  wooden  out  of  hnaginations, 


finding  Nature  not  so  subiect  to  Art,  but  to  keep  bcf 
owne  power  in  all  properties,  when  his  fire  lacked  India 
his  eyes  were  ouer  matched,  and  a  long  hope  of  grettt 
substance  went  all  away  in  smoke ;  and  while  he 
laboured  to  marry  the  Sunne  and  the  Moone  together, 
there  was  such  a  ckxid  betweene  his  wit  and  the  light  of 
wisedome,  that  he  could  effect  nothing  to  his  pmpoae, 
and  that  with  the  stone  of  Philosophic,  many  brnhm 
had  bin  beaten  k>ng  and  the  head  nere  the  b^ter,  wiUi 
a  great  deale  of  griefe.  and  little  hope  of  amends,  walk- 
ing one  day  to  the  Sea  side,  and  studying  how  to  finda 
out  the  cause  of  the  ebbing  and  flowii^  of  the  tea,  hot 
neuer  able  to  finde  it  out,  saw  as  it  were  a  vision,  «r 
rather  some  conceited  apparition  of  a  man  huUi^  off 
water  into  a  pot,  which  though  it  were  fiill  and  ranas 
ouer,  yet  he  still  laded  in  water :  when  this  little  wdil 
learned  SchoUer  wondering  at  his  worke,  asked  him 
what  he  meant  to  do  ?  quoth  he.  As  jofx  doe.  Labour  im 
vaine ;  and  so  vpon  the  sudden  vanished  out  off.  hie 
sight,  and  left  him  so  perplexed,  that  with  very  pittie  to 
see  the  passion  of  the  poore  man,  I  awaked. 

3.  In  the  old  time  when  Hobgoblin  and  Robin  good 
Fellow  made  country  wenches  keepe  their  booses  deaaa 
ouemight,  for  feare  of  walking  spirits  should  get  inio 
their  chambers,  and  ere  they  were  aware  slip  into  their 
beds,  and  get  them  with  diiki  before  morning.  In  a 
country  village  called  Lobkin  the  large,  there  dwell  a 
plaine  dealing  man,  who  with  his  wife  a  good  bieadiii^ 
creature,  with  eating  of  Mummada  pudding  and  the  ia- 
ward  of  a  beast,  with  the  helpe  of  a  pot  of  Ale  and 
Ginger,  found  means  to  fill  the  worid  with  beggen : 
the  poore  man  hauing  passed  many  dayes  in  no  small 
purgatorie  with  her  intollerable  tongue,  which  woukl  call 
him  by  many  more  names  then  belonged  to  a  Christiaa, 
sought  all  the  meanes  to  bring  that  vnquiet  creature  into 
some  more  peaceable  course,  pleasd  her  humor  in  aU  he 
could,  but  all  would  not  suffice,  but  an  Eioa-hawke 
would  euer  be  prating,  but  when  she  was  either  at  iacke 
or  at  feeding :  so  this  tatling  gossip  that  tooke  a  oon- 
tinuall  pleasure  to  heare  her  selfe  speake,  thou^^  sddoaie 
to  any  good  purpose :  the  poore  man  so  tired  out  with 
trying  all  meanes  he  could  to  stay  the  ringing  of  thia 
house  bell,  and  finding  his  kUxrar  all  in  vaine,  resoluad 
to  put  on  such  a  patience  as  was  past  all  vaderstanding, 
and  so  let  her  tcdke  till  she  was  weary,  which  oonld  be 
neuer  while  she  had  breath,  and  letting  her  haue  bar 
swinge  till  he  oould  no  longer  suffsr  it,  knowing  a  dajr 
appointed  when  they  shotild  ride  to  a  Wake,  or  a  wa»- 
sell,  a  merry  meeting  of  gossips  and  theh*  Asseband^ 
her  Mare  that  she  vsde  to  ride  to  market  on,  being  IhHs 
in  the  Stable  and  fed  with  the  best  hey  and  oabes,  to 
please  his  Dame,  but  little  to  her  knovtiedge,  kept  her 
from  water  a  day  and  a  night  before  she  was  to  rida : 
bat  when  the  day  came^  and  she  was  moaned  and  vpoa 
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her  way,  it  fell  out  that  they  were  to  go  through  a  deepe 
riuer,  where  the  Mare  greedy  of  water  to  quench  her 
thirst,  as  almost  or  rather  stronger  headed  then  her 
Dame,  ranne  into  the  deepe,  and  stumbling  in  a  hole, 
floundring  out  with  much  ado,  threw  her  into  the  poole, 
and  with  much  ado  saued  her  selfe.  When  the  poore 
man  looking  backe,  and  not  hearing  her  speake,  who  all 
the  way  before  neuer  held  her  peace,  but  was  euer  find- 
ing fault  with  the  ill  setting  of  her  pannell,  or  the  laines 
of  her  bridle,  or  the  shooing  of  her  neere  foote,  because 
she  would  now  and  then  trip  somewhat  low,  and  so  with 
one  thing  or  other  be  euer  finding  fault  to  keepe  her 
tongue  wagging ;  but  when  he  could  not  heare  her 
speake,  and  seeing  onely  her  clothes  appeare  a  little  in 
the.  water,  after  he  had  got  out  his  Mare,  called  Ibr 
helpe  to  get  out  his  Dame,  in  a  maner  dead,  which  being 
layed  on  the  bank  and  the  water  powred  out  of  her  belly 
by  her  mouth,  she  gaue  three  or  foure  gasps,  and  opened 
her  mouth  as  if  she  would  haue  spoken :  whereat  the 
poore  man  affiighted,  started,  and  falling  backward,  me 
thought  fell  vpon  me,  and  therewithall  I  awaked.  And 
thus  ended  the dreame  of  the  Labour  in  vaine,  toquietan 
▼nquiet  and  an  intollerable  Scold. 

Now  this  great  Foole  had  also  in  his  Librarie,  in  the 
bottome  of  his  olde  chest,  certalne  Poeticall,  or  rather 
potticall  Dreames  put  into  rime,  but  for  reason,  more 
then  for  naturall  capacities,  I  find  little :  yet  such  as 
they  were,  and  fitted  the  humour  of  his  noddle  pate,  as 
I  found  them  after  his  death,  left  for  a  Legacie  to  his 
cousins  Loblollies,  I  thought  good  to  set  Ihem  downe  in 
maner  and  forme  following. 


And  fit^,  A  DteatAe  of  a  Monkey  and  a 

A   kind  of  Bu  (mi  thought)  did  get  into  a  Monkits 
eare. 
Who  was  more  haifhom  mad  to  heart  her  hind  ofhumr 

ming  there: 
He  ^icht,  he  fnld,  he  clawd,  he  scratchi,  he  mo^,  he 

mowdt  andcriedt 
As  ifkis  vgfy  Mastership  toould  presentfy  hasse  died. 
But  as  the  Bu  catne  creeping  out,  he  caught  her  fy  the 

Who  for  his  labour  in  his  hand  did  leaue  a  cruell  sting  : 
Whftrewith  enrag*d^  he  eate  her  vpi  but  pet  did  feeie 

suchpain^ 
He  wisht  his  hamd  were  weil^  and  she  were  in  his  head 

agttine: 
When  suck  a  face  the  Vrchin  made,  with  such  a  rufitU 

loohe, 
That  with  a  lat^hter  at  the  iest,  I  suddenly  awoke. 


A  Dreame  of  An  Oister  iind  a  Crab. 

VPon  the  shore  neare  to  the  Sea,  an  Oister  gaping 
wide^ 
Lay  looking  for  a  little  food  to  come  in  with  the  Tide: 
But  hard  by  lay  a  crauling  Crab,  who  watcht  his  time 

before^ 
And  threw  a  stone  betweene  the  shels,  that  they  could 

shut  no  more. 
The  Oister  cride.  Ho  neighbours,  theeues:  but  ere  tke 

neighbours  camot 
The  Crab  had  murthered  the  poore  fish,  and  fed  vpon  the 

same. 
When  wondering  that  such  craft  did  Hue  with  creatures 

in  the  deepe. 
With  troubling  of  my  braines  withall^  /  waht  out  of  my 

sle^e, 

A  Dreatne  of  k  Fote  and  a  GoOse. 

AFoxe  came  to  a  Gooses  pen<,  where  she  all  breodii^ 
sat. 
And  like  a  Gossip  sought  with  her  to  haue  some  friendly 

chat: 
And  askt  her  how  she  did,  and  how  her  swelling  grew  so 

much. 
And  he  loould  help  her  if  that  he  might  but  her  temples 

tuck. 
^  ^^y>  q^lh  she,  put  in  your  head,  that  I  may  hear  you 

speake: 
Yea,  thought  the  Foxe,  lie  teach  tke  Goose  and  Gander 

kow  to  keake, 
Wken  putting  in  kis  kead,  a  dog  tkat  closely-hidden  lay, 
t>id  quickly  catcke  him  by  tke  snout,  and  piuckt  a  peece 

away. 
When  home  ran  Hainard  to  kis  bitck  tkat  lurkid  in  kis 

den. 
And  told  ker  tkat  tke  Goose  kad  hit  kis  nose  cff  in  the 

pen; 
but  slaue,  quoth  she,  get  out  of  doora,  doest  thou  come 

bUeding  ketker  : 
And  say  a  Goose  hit  offtky  nose,  and  bring  kome  nere  a 

fetkerf 
Wken  laugking  at  tkis  mad  conceit,  my  tkougkts  so  ran 

vpon, 
/  wakt  and  saw  nor  Foxe  nor  Goose,  but  all  werefied  and 

gone. 

A  Dreame  of  a  lack  an  Apes»  Buls,  Beares 

and  Dogs. 

MB  thought  within  a  Bearards  ckarge,  among  tke 
dogs  and  Beares, 
A  sudden  Mcutige  set  tkem  all  togetker  by  tke  eares  : 
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Th4  Beares  vnmusMldt  dogs  vncMaindf  tJUy  Jougkt  and 

roar'd  6*  cride^ 
SoMi  ran  away,  and  sotm  to  deatA  tAi  bloody  quartU 

tride. 
Tlu  Bearards  scar'd  to  heart  the  noise,  came  out  vnth 

clubs  and  staues  : 
The  Master  came  out  after  them,  and  calld  them  cartlesse 

slaues  : 
When,  in  among  them  brahe  the  Bull,  in  midst  of  all  the 

And  as  he  met  them,  with  his  horns  he  tost  them  euery 

way. 
The  master  Berard  gat  him  home,  away  the  Bearards 

ran, 
And  Icuh  an  Apes  came  onefy  in,  to  play  the  gentleman. 
Who  shipping  vp  vpon  the  Bull,  so  hit  him  by  the  eares. 
That  he  had  more  ado  with  him,  then  either  Dogs  or 

Beares  : 
For,  to  their  house  the  Beares  gat  home,  the  dogs  in  hen- 

nell  croucht. 
And  neither  dog,  nor  bull,  nor  beare,  that  one  another 

toucht 
But  lach  an  Apes  vpon  the  Bull,  did  so  bestir  himselfe. 
That  I  awaht  with  laughing  at  the  hnauery  of  the  Elfe. 


A  Dreame  of  a  Chough,  a  Pie,  and  a  Parrot. 

ME  thought  I  saw  a  Cornish  Chough  stand  chat- 
tring  with  a  Fie, 
Disputing  on  their  coloured  coates,  which  had  the  purest 

die; 
The  Fie  she  spake  ofiet  and  snow,  and  pitch,  and  mUlke 

and  chalk, 
0/blache  as  inhe,  and  lilly  white,  and  thus  her  tongue 

didwalhe. 
To  whom  the  Chough  replide,  who  knew  what  stujfi  what 

best  to  hold; 
What  lest  would  staine,  and  what  would  best  abide 

both  heate  and  cold; 
Spake  only  for  the  Russet  coate,  which  country  maidens 

ware. 
Good  huswiues  and  good  husbandmen,  and  such   as 

thriftie  are  : 
And  how  it  makes  the  souldiers  clothes,  and  Courtiers 

winter  weed. 
At  lest  such  as  vpon  their  clothes  will  spend  no  more  then 

need. 
But  as  they  thus  did  chattring  stand,  a  Farrot  in  a  tree, 
Cride,  Hah,  hah,  hah,  ye  foolish  birds,  be  still,  and 

looke  on  me  : 
Behold  the  colours  of  my  coate,  how  gay  I  am  atulfne; 
Your  Russet,  and  your  blacke  and  white,  are  Liueria 

vnto  mine. 


With  that  the  Chough  cride.  Haw,  away  and  Magpie 

chattring  cride. 
Let  vs  away,  this  is  some  witch,  or  wanton  ckiid  of 

pride; 
Or  else  some  stranger,  that  so  mneh  vpon  his  colourt 

stands. 
And  brings  in  gaudes  for giddie  heads,  to  make  them 

sell  their  lands. 

With  that  the  Farrot  spide  a  fooU,  and fUwdowne  to  his 
fit; 

Who  strokt  her  feathers,  called  her  lone,  and  her  most 

kindly  kist. 
Whereat  the  Chough  in  feare  or  chafe,  away  did  take 

hisjtight: 
And  with  their  fluttring  I  awakt,  and  all  were  out  of 

sight. 


A  Dreame  of  three  Cocks  and  a  Hen. 

ME  thought  I  saw  two  dunghill  Cocks  were  fghHng 
for  a  Hen, 
And  by  them  stood  a  right  bred  Cocke,  put  vp  within  a 

pen: 
Their  gils  were  both  as  red  as  blood,  their  keads  were 

both  bent  downe. 
And  neither  of  them  but  did  beare  a  cocks  combe  on  JUs 

crowne  ; 
But  as  tkey  spurd,  it  seemd  tkeir  spigkt  was  nothing 

neare  to  death. 
They  struck  so  seldome,  and  twixt  blowes  they  took  so  long 

a  breath  : 
The  Hen  did  cackle  (as  it  seemd  to  laugk)  to  see  the  fight : 
When  Chaunticleere  in  ckafetosee  so  base  a  coward  fight, 
Fut  ope  the  pen  doore,  andfiew  out  and  beate  them  both 

away. 
And  trod  the  Hen,  and  crow'd  to  skew  kow  ke  did  end 

tkefray  ; 
And  witk  kis  Hen  ke  walkes  and  crowes  vntk  suck  a 

lustie  cheere, 
Tkat  not  a  crauen  Cocke  durst  crow,  at  least,  ifke  were 

neere. 
Witk  tkat  tke  Cock-master  came  in,  or  ke  tkat  kept  tke 

pen, 
Tooke  vp  the  Cocke  and  put  kim  vp  attd  skougkt  away  tke 

Hen 
Wken  to  her  came  tke  dungkill  Cocks,  wken  Ckaunti- 

cleere  was  gone. 
Who  chuckling  laugkt  witkin  kis  pen  kis  sport  to  tkinke 

vpon. 
And  crowd  so  loud,  tkat  witk  tke  sound,  tke  Cranens 

were  afrigkt : 
I     And  I  awakt  out  of  my  sleepe,  and  all  were  out  of  sight. 
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A  Dreame  of  a  Ducke  and  a  Goose. 

MB  thought  I  saw  a  litUi  Duckt  into  a  broaki  let 

Who  in  his  pride  did  offar  to  swim  wagers  with  a  Goose  : 
The  Motche  was  made,  the  Gander  heaht  to  see  the  Duche 

socatcht. 
And  thought  it  hut  a  simple  thing  to  be  so  ouermatcht; 
And  on  they  went,  tut  in  their  way,  the  Duche  with 

diuing  shill. 
When  that  the  Goose  did  loohe  for  her,  would  be  afore 

hersHll: 
The  Goose  was  strong,  the  Duche  was  quiche  and  nimble 

in  her  art. 
So  much  that  many  a  Poule  didfeare  to  tahe  the  Gooses 

part: 
But  ere  they  came  vnto  the  place  to  win  or  lose  the 

mate  he, 
Forfeart  the  Duche  with  some  odde  craft,  the  Goose  might 

ouercatch. 
The  Gander  ran  vnto  the  Cranes  and  Cormorants,  and 

praid, 
Before  the  match  was  won  and  lost,  the  wager  might  be 

staled: 
Who  being  sent  for,  quichlycame  before  the  greater  birds. 
Who  bad  them  on  their  loues  and  Hues,  to  listen  to  their 

words: 
And  that  all  quarels  might  haue  end,  that  had  bin 

brought  in  thither, 
it  was  agreed  the  Duke  and  Goose  should  hindly  swim 

together: 
With  that  the  Gander  hecht  for  ioy,  the  Duche  so  fast 

did  guacke. 
And  I  with  laughing  at  the  sport,  out  of  my  dreame  did 

wake, 

A  Dreame  of  a  Swan  and  a  Goose. 

ME  thought  I  saw  afaire  coch  Swan  that  had  a  hen 
Swan  such. 
As  if  a  Swan  hnew  how  to  lone,  he  could  not  lone  too 

much  : 
For  she  was  faire  and  smoothe  and  white,  and  to  her 

coche  as  true. 
As  any  creature  of  her  hinde,  or  any  birde  that^ue  : 
He  trod  her  oft,  and  had  by  her  afaire  and  hindly  breed. 
And  in  the  streame  they  hindly  did  together  swim  and 

feed: 
But  in  a  mistie  day  by  chance  a  Goose  came  swimming  by 
And  at  the  swan  did  seeme  to  cast  full  many  a  wanton 

eye: 
He  trod  her,  and  along  the  streame  away  with  her  went 

he. 
And  left  his  Hen,  a  thousand  tima  a  goodlier  bird 

then  she. 


But  when  the  owners  of  the  Swans  did  eome  their  birds 

to  marhe. 
And  lihe  good  birders  hindly  hnew  a  Buntitigfrom  a 

Larhe: 
Seeing  the  Goose  swim  with  the  Swan,  they  toohe  her  by 

theneche. 
And  gone  her  such  a  twinge  that  she  scarce  able  was  to 

heche; 
Theypluckt  her  bare,  and  cut  her  wings,  and  after  let 

hergo. 
And  let  her  Gander  ashe  the  cause  why  she  was  handled 

so: 
But  as  she  swam  a  buMMard  hite  did  beate  at  her  so  sore. 
That  with  her  heahing  I  awaht,  and  saw  the  Goou  no 

more. 


A  Dreame  of  a  Bucke  casting  of  his  homes. 

ME  thought  I  saw  a  gallant  Buche  had  newly  cast  a 
home. 
Which  made  him  seem  a  goodly  beast  when  it  was  bramefy 

borne: 
And  rubbing  of  the  other  home  which  did  disgrace 

him  so. 
That  of  afaire  and  goodly  beast,  he  did  Ufauourd  grow : 
He  lost  the  beautie  of  his  head  and  his  de/ensiue  armes. 
Which  both  did  grace  him  and  oft  times  preserue  him 

from  great  harms. 
Now  as  I  well  beheld  the  Beast,  methought  a  Keeper 

came. 
And  said,  my  friend,  now  may  you  see  how  nature  hath 

her  shame, 
Cf  beautie  and  of  armes  at  once  to  leaue  him  nahed  so. 
That  now  among  his  gallant  mates  he  hath  no  heart 

logo: 
But  if  it  be  such  valour  be  and  beautie  in  a  home. 
Why  should  they  blush  that  beare  the  home  9  and  haue 

it  so  in  scome  f 
When  smiling  at  the  sudden  ierhe,  and  closing  of  the 

iest, 
I  waht,  and  found  it  but  to  be  a  vision  of  a  Beast, 


A  Dreame  of  a  Peacocke  and  an  Asse. 

ME  thought  I  saw  within  afield,  when  I  along  did 
passe. 
Two  creatures  that  each  other  fac't,  a  Peacoche  and  an 

Asse: 
The  Peacoche  spred  abroad  his  taile,  the  Asse  set  vp  his 

eares; 
The  Peacoche  Uerd  vpon  his  traine,  the  Asu  did  liche 
his  heara: 
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Bui  as  they  Uims  Mch  ciAer  lram*d,  ike  Asse  b^an  to 

dray, 
WktnwUk  HU  Peacdckt  tore  mfrigki  did  taJke  JUrJiighi 

away; 
IVk^nriik  HU  Au9  did  smiU  that  kt  hit  valour  did  to 

trie. 
That  with  a  word  hit  ef  his  momik  ke  msde  ike  Pea- 

cockejlie  : 
Bui  ufken  ike  Ftteocke  samg  kis  song,  ke  scarid  so  fk* 

Asse, 
7%ai  ke  iogo  US  aii  amasi'd,  ke  kmew  noi  wkere  ke  was  : 
Bui  wkat  with   i'one  and  foikers  noise,  tkey  did  suck 

musicke  make, 
Tkai  I  awakt  oui  of  my  dreomot  andgktd  I  was  awake. 


A  Dreame  of  a  wilde  Boare  and  a 
Huntsman. 

MB  ikougki  wiikin  a  Forrest  wide  /  saw  a  great 
wilde  Bore, 
Wko  as  tke  common  people  said,  annoid  ike  country  sore : 
He  brake  into  tkeir  fields  of  come,  and  spoild  tkeir 

Wkeate  and  Rie, 
And  rooted  vp  their  pasture  grounds^  and  on  ^keir  Pease 
would  Ke, 


Tore  vp  tkeir  kedges,  rend  tkeir  pales,  and  spoild  tkeir 

garden  grounds  : 
Andwken  tkey  set  tkeir  dogs  at  kim,  would  kill  tkeir 

little  kounds  : 
Wkonfrom  a  kigk  wood  issued  out  botk  men  aHd  dogs 

apace, 
And  witk  a  crie  of  mastijfe  curres  did  take  tke  Bore  in 

ckase, 
Wko  scouting  Hi  kis  MsHes  vp,  and  ckampbd  witk  kis 

ckaps. 
And  witk  kis  tusks  vpon  ike  ribs,  full  maky  a  cum  ke 

claps. 
And  ouer  kedge  and  ditck  ke  goes,  and  all  ike  ckase 

witkstood 
And  fumes  and  fbmes  and  snufh,  as  ke  were  master  of 

tke  wood: 
But  close  bekind  a  tree  tkere  stood  a  Huntsman  witk  a 

dart, 
Wko  twixt  tke  skoulders  and  tke  rib  did  stHke  kim  to 

tke  keart: 
Wken  vp  ike  Bore  turned  boik  kis  keetes,  tke  Huntsmen 

all  came  in. 
And  ail  tke  mastiues  and  ike  eutres  did  suck  a  crie 

begin, 
And  suck  a  skont  tke  People  made,  ds  if  tke  dire  kad  rent, 
Wkerewiik  I  waki,  and  marueld  Wkat  tkis  kind  bf 

kunting  meant, 

FINIS. 
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Page  5,  col.  1. 1.  20,  'babies*  =s  baubles :  L  3  (from 
bottom),  *d  fewes  trump*  ^^tt,  Jew's  harp:  see  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  s.v.:  col.  a,  1.  4,  'wittals'  i.e,  wittols  or 
cuckolds :  L  15,  '  Hobbies '  ^  a  small  poor  kind  of 
horse. 

P.  6,  coL  X,  L  X,  'TV/ZtaiMJCf' a  tit-mice:  1.  a, 
'  Buntings'  ^  wood-larks :  1. 6,  *foiles's^  defeats? :  L  7, 
'  skooing  of  tke  Goose ' — see  Glossarial  Index  for  a  note 
on  this :  apparently  a  game :  L  xo,  ' springe*  =  snare- 
see  Glossarial  Index,  s,v.  .*  L  7  (finom  bottom),  '  tke  Fall* 
33  Autumn — used  now  only  in  America,  but  not  an 
Americanism :  see  Glossarial  Index,  s.v, :  coL  a,  L  8, 
'  odde  skauers'—axk  eariy  use  of  this  slangy  phrase :  L  9, 
*Die  Doppers'—qoL  Dive  Dippers?  see  (Hossarial 
Index,  s,v, :  t  13,  '  rings  in  tkeir  moutkes '— aec  Glos- 


sarial Index,  under  '  rings,'  for  a  note  on  this  i  L  16,  *  of 
Ike  Apple  '—query  a  reference  to  that '  apple '  (legendary) 
the  eating  whereof '  brought  death  into  our  world  and 
all  oilr  woe'?  and  so » descendant  of  Adam?:  L  iS, 
'  Rascabilians  =  rascals — a  jesting  term  :  L  31,  '  kome- 
book '  B  child's sdio<d4x)6k :  L  3a,  * crosse-rew*  ^  alpha- 
bet—see Glossarial  Index,  s,v,.*  1.  7  (from  bottotn), 
*eepesmates'  «  associates :  L  4,  '  Supernoditie'  =  super* 
lative  noodle. 

P.  7,  col.  a,  L  7,  'grow  inward'  sbe  friendly  or 
intimate:  L  96,  'Bankerout' tsb^s^ampt:  1.  xx  (from 
bottom),  '  nowne '  =  own — see  Glossarial  Index,  s.v, : 
L  xe  (ibid,), '  cousin  Varmins  * — ^play  on  cousins-i^ermaa : 
L  7  (ibid,),  *  Ninnikanuners '  s  simpletons. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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P.  8,  coL  z,  I  5,  '  lokm  a  Nods '  =  John  a  Noodle : 
1.  zi,  *  Loiligatorit' =s  ohWgaXory  with  equivoque  on 
'  Lob,' or  blockhead  :  1.  z8, ' rcwrjy  '= coarse :  ooL  s,  L  7, 
'  Comgligramde'—On  this  and  other  quixxical  names  in 
the  sequel,  tee  our  Introduction  and  Glossarial  Index, 
s,v, :  L  z8,  *taU  of  a  tuA'—aec  Glossarial  Index,  s.v, : 
1.  38,  *Malligo*  s  Malaga 

P.  9,  col.  z,  1.  z6,  'iffnK^w'sbrose— ( 'broos'):  L  zz 
(from  bottom),  '  ioothsowu '  =  tasty,  relishing  :  L  zo 
{ihd.),  *  Shriek*  =  screech  :  ool.  s,  L  7,  *  Coniborongk' 
SB  rabbet  warren. 


P.  zo,  coL  z,  L  za  (from  bottom),  *UiUtfa  tuh'- 
Glossarial  Index,  as  before :  ooL  a,  L  z8  (from  bottom), 
'  £ias-Jkawke'—scc  Glossarial  Index,  t.v,  :  L  Z7  {i^id.), 
' i'mA^ '  s  Jakes,  water-closet:  L  7  (idid,),   *wass€l*  — 


wassail :  1.  6,    '  Assebands '  —  see  Glossarial  Index  for 
another  example  of  this  word,  and  note. 

P.  zz,  coL  z,  1.  9,  *fann€V  =  pannier,  with  an 
equivoque  on  '  panel '  =  an  unchaste  woman  :  ibid, 
*  raitus '  =s  reins :  1.  30,  '  Loblollies '  s=  simpletons  and 
slatterns :  Verse — L  a.  '  half  korm '  —  see  Glossarial 
Index,  i.v. .-  col.  a,  1.  z6,  '  keake '  =  cackle  :  L  Z9, 
' i?at»an/ '  sreynard  :  L  2  (from  bottom),  *Bearurds' 
SB  bear-herds. 

P.  za,  ooL  z.  L  z6,  *  CMonigM'  s  a  kind  of  crow : 
L  az,  ' Usi*  =  least :  L  24,  *ioetd'  s  dress :  coL  a,  L  5 
(from  bottom),  '  skomght '  =  shouted  with  '  shoo  shoo.* 

P.  Z3,  ooL  z,  1.  Z7.  '  DmJke' ^  dask—on  which  see 
Glossarial  Index  for  a  good  story :  coL  a,  1.  2a,  *  ierkc ' 
=  hit. 
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NOTE. 

The  'Fantasticks'  is  among  the  very  rarest  of  Breton's  books. 
Malone  wrote  in  his  copy,  '  Has  any  one  ever  seen  another  ?'  This 
reproduction  is  from  a  fine  exemplar  in  my  own  Library :  4to,  36  leaves. 
In  Mr.  Huth's  copy  there  is  inserted  a  set  of  copper-plates,  illustra- 
tive of  the  successive  months  of  the  year,  with  English  verses  beneath 
them.  They  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  belonged  to  the  work 
(Hazlitt,  s.n.)  They  should  find  more  fitting  insertion  in  Matthew 
Stevenson's  *  Twelve  Moneths '  (1661), — from  whence,  indeed,  it  seems 
likely  they  have  been  taken.  A  few  Selections  from  the  '  Fantasticks ' 
are  given  in  Books  of  Characters  (1857).  See  our  Memorial-Introduc- 
tion, and  Notes  and  Illustrations  at  the  close. — G. 
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1.  THE  WORLD. 
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SUMMER. 

a.  THE  EARTH. 
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HARUEST. 

3.  WATER. 
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WINTER. 

4.  AYRE. 
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MIDNIGHT. 
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12.  THE  SPRING. 

24. 

THE  CONCLUSION 
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To  the  worshipfull  and  worthy  Knight, 

Sir  MARK E   IVE  of  Riuers  Hall  in  Essex, 


N.  B.  wisheth  on  earth  hearts  ease,  and  heauen  hereafter. 


|IR, — Your  many  fiiuors  and  mj  smaQ  deserts, 
make  mee  study  how  to  disdiaige  my  selfe 
of  ingratitude ;  which  not  knowing  better 
how  to  doe  then  by  the  labour  of  my  spirit  to  shew  the 
nature  of  my  loue,  I  haue  thought  good  to  present  your 
patience  with  this  little  volume  of  varieties ;  in  whidi 
though  the  title  promise  no  matter  of  great  worth,  yet  it 
may  be  if  you  peruse  it,  3rou  shall  finde  somewhat  that 
you  may  like  in  it ;  howsoeuer  it  be,  it  may  seme  you  in 


the  Winter  to  keep  you  from  sleep  by  the  fire-side,  and 
in  the  Summer  in  shady  walkes,  to  passe  away  idle  time. 
In  fariefe,  wishing  it  of  that  nature,  that  might  come 
neere  the  worthinesse  of  your  acceptation,  I  leaue  it  with 
my  better  seruioe  to  the  &uor  of  your  good  discretion  ; 
and  so  in  all  humilitie  rest. 


Yours  affectionately  to  command. 


N.  B. 


Co  tl^e  IBeaDer. 


|T  was  my  hap  of  late,  walking  thorow  the 
fields,  to  Ught  vpon  a  peece  of  paper ; 
in  which  I  fotmd  a  kind  of  discourse  set 
down  vpon  an  imagination  of  midnight.  By  whom  it 
was  written,  I  know  not,  but  by  whomsoeuer,  I  liked  it 
so  well,  that  wishing  myselfe  able  to  do  halfe  soe  well,  I 
fell  into  an  humor  of  imitating  the  veyne,  so  neer  as  I 
could,  in  description  of  the  twelue  houres,  the  twelue 
moneths,  and  some  spedall  dayes  in  the  yere :  how  wel 
to  your  liking  I  know  not,  but  my  labour  herein  hath 


not  bin  little  and  my  desire  much,  I  meane,  to  doe  weU  : 
which  if  I  have  not  I  can  be  but  sory  that  my  dull  wit 
hath  not  bin  fed  with  a  more  pleasing  humour :  but  if 
yon  be  able  to  iudge  of  the  work  of  it  and  like  it,  I  shall 
be  more  glad  then  proud  of  it :  howsoeuer  it  be,  hoping 
your  Idndnes,  I  leaue  it  to  your  like  censure ;  and  so  loth 
to  entertaine  your  patience  with  a  long  tale  to  little  pur- 
pose, I  thus  conclude,  and  in  affection  and  discretion,  I 
rest. 

Your  friend,  N.  B. 


FANTASTICKS. 


Descants  of  the  Quarters,  Moneths,  and  houres 

of  the  yeere,  with  other  matters. 


The  World. 

lOUCHING  my  opinion  of  the  world,  I  will 
tell  yoa  as  bnefly  as  I  canr  what  I  thinke  of 
it :  a  place  wherein  are  contained  the  variety 
of  things :  men  thinke,  women  talk»  beasts 
feed,  birds  flye,  fishes  swim,  and  wormes  creep :  ayre 
pearceth,  windes  blow,  cold  nippeth,  fire  bcateth,  grasse 
groweth,  and  time  withereth.  Wealth  is  a  Jewell,  and 
pouerty  is  a  plague :  Consdenoe  is  a  chaige,  and  care  is 
a  burden.  Pride  is  a  Lord  of  misrule,  and  beauty  is 
painted.  Mars  must  jreeld  to  Mercury,  and  Diana  is  a 
strange  woman :  Cupid  is  an  idle  invention,  and  all  is  as 
good  as  nothing.  Loue  is  more  talked  of  then  proned. 
Couetousnesse  the  key  of  wit.  Nature  the  troubk  of 
Reason,  and  Will  the  master  of  the  Senses.  Beauty  is 
an  eye  sore,  T.«eamtng  a  taske.  Valour  a  heat,  and 
reason  a  study.  A  King,  a  great  man ;  a  Souldier,  a 
stout  roan :  a  Courtier,  a  fine  man ;  a  Lawyer,  a  wise 
man :  a  Merchant,  a  rich  man :  a  Begger  a^poore  man : 
and  an  honest  man,  an  honest  man. 

Fajrre  weather,  is  chearfull :  foule  weather  is  melan* 
cholicke.  The  day  is  lightsome,  and  the  night  is  dark- 
som.  Meate  is  necessary,  and  sleepe  is  easefull,  and 
drinke  doth  well,  and  ezeiscise  doth  not  amisse.  Law  is 
good,  and  punishment  is  meet,  and  reward  would  be 
thought  on:  and  fooles  would  be  pityed,  and  -ao 
Opinions  differ,  and  Judgements  vary,  and  Time  tianailts, 
and  Trueth  is  a  vertue,  and  wisedome  an  honor :  and 
honor  is  a  title,  and  Grace  a  gift,  and  Patience  a 
blessing,  and  Content  a  Kingdome :  and  so  firom  one 
thing  to  another,  a  trouble  in  aU.  A  kingdome,  liill  of 
care :  wit  full  of  trouble :  power  fuU  of  chaige :  youth 


full  of  action :  Age  full  of  griefe :  and  none  content  with 
his  oondidon :  wishfaig  m  one,  willing  in  another :  think- 
ing in  one,  doing  in  another :  working  in  one,  crossing 
in  another :  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  so  different  in 
their  effects,  ihat  for  ought  I  can  see  in  it,  when  I  haue 
wen  considered  of  it,  I  can  say  thus  much  of  it.  He  is 
happy  that  hath  not  to  doe  with  it.  And  not  to  dwell 
too  long  upon  it,  to  conclude  my  opinion  briefly  of  it,  I 
hold  it  the  Labyrinth  of  wit,  and  the  toyle  of  vndei- 
standing,  the  pilgrimage  of  patience,  and  the  purgatory 
of  reason.    Farewell. 


Loue. 

TOUCHING  my  Judgement  of  Loue,  it  is,  if  it  bee 
any  thing,  such  a  thing  to  speake  of,  that  to  tell 
truly,  I  know  not  well  what  to  say  of  it :  but  yet  what  I 
imagine  of  it,  I  will  tell  you :  at  the  first,  I  ghesse,  it  was 
an  old  nothing,  to  exercise  wit  in  idlenes,  and  now,  is  a 
kind  of  new-nothing  to  feed  folly  with  imagination  :  but 
be  it  what  it  wiU  be,  or  may  be,  this  wanton  Loue  that 
this  world  is  too  full  of,  whatsoeuer  it  is,  thus  much  I 
find  of  it :  It  is  begotten  by  the  eyes,  bred  in  the  braines. 
waUces  in  the  tongue,  growes  with  the  flesh,  and  dyes  in 
an  humour:  and  this  ill  commonly  doth  trouble  wit. 
hinder  Arte,  hurt  Nature,  disgrace  Reason,  lose  time, 
and  spoile  substance:  It  crosseth  wisedome,  soueth 
Beautie,  and  sotteth  folly :  weakneth  strength,  and  baseth 
Honour :  It  is  only  ^\^es  darling.  Patience  triall,  and 
Pftssions  torture,  tiie  pleasure  of  melancholy,  and  the 
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play  of  madnesse,  ihe  dclighi  of  varitiies.  and  the  deuiser 
of  vanities:  The  Virgins  cTBcke.  aDd  ihc  Widowcscroue: 
The  Balcheloti  bane  md  the  maried  mam  E'urgalorv  ; 
the  Vong  man^  misery  and  theAged^consuiDption  :  Tbe 
abuse  of  Learning,  the  ground  of  Enuy.  the  stiner  of 
wrath,  and  the  cau«  of  mischiefe  :  The  disquiet  of  the 
mind,  the  distracior  of  the  Wll,  the  disturber  of  the 
Senses,  and  ihe  destruction  of  the  whole  body.  A  foined 
god.  an  idle  fancy,  a  kind  of  fury,  and  in  some  kind  a 
freniy.  To  conclude.  1  hold  it  an  Inuention  of  idlenesse, 
aud  an  Imaginalion  of  Indi&crcUon  :  Ihe  plague  of 
people,  and  the  mocke  of  the  Word.    Farewell. 


J^^g^^^^j^^ 


Money. 


To  tell  you  mine  opinion  of  money,  I  thinke  il  the 

tbe  Nurse  of  Couelousnesse,  the  Steward  of  Lechery,  Ihe 
Kiwcr  of  Sedition,  the  cause  of  war,  the  sacke  of  a  City, 
and  the  oucnhrow  of  a  Campe  :  The  Gluttoni  Puruey- 
our,  and  [he  Drunkards  Cupbearer  :  the  Thlefes  lempter, 
and  Ihe  Hangmans  Master :  The  misguider  of  Wit,  ibe 
corrupter  of  Conscience,  the  blinder  of  Reason,  and  Ihe 
Ouerthrow  of  Honour :  Ibe  Usurers  God,  Ihe  poore  mans 
oppression,  the  Lawyers  hope,  and  the  Laborers  hire : 
doth  good  to  few,  but  hurt  to  many  \  puis  downe  the 
Churches,  and  builds  Ihe  falre  houses,  makes  Ihe  Pro- 
digall  an  .\pe,  and  the  miser  dogged :  makes  Bridges 
ouer  the  Sea,  and  fire  in  mens  braines :  fetcbelh  Ibe 
Beasts  from  ibe  Wildemesse,  and  the  Bais  from  Ibe 
Ayre  :  il  drawes  (ansies  out  of  fine  Wlls,  and  eloquence 
from  learned  moulhs  :  Il  makes  fiiends  foes,  and  enemies 
friends  :  Il  semes  all  profeisiona,  all  qualilies,  and  con- 
ditions, from  the  King  lo  Ihe  Bq;ger. 

In  summe.  not  to  talke  loo  much  of  il,  hauing  so  little 
of  it  :  I  thus  conclude  my  opinion  of  it  :  I  Iblnke  it  a 
necessary  drosse,  and  a  dangerous  mellall,  Ihe  leliEfe  of 
the  honesi,  and  tbe  mine  of  Ibe  wicked.    Farewell. 


The  Spring. 


IT  is  now  Spring  :  a  Time  blesi  of  Ihe  Heauens  for  the 
comfort  of  the  Eanh  :  now  begins  the  Sunne  lo  giue 
Ughl  vnio  the  Ayre,  and  wilh  the  repleiion  of  his  beames 
to  wanne  the  cold  eanh  :  the  Beasis  of  the  woods  tooke 
out  inlo  Ihe  plaines,  and  the  fishes  oul  of  the  deepe  run 
vp  into  Ihe  shallow  waters,  the  breeding  fowles  hll  to 
building  of  iheir  nests,  and  Ihe  senielesse  creatures  gather 
life  into  ihelr  boitlei,  the  Birds  trnie  iheir  throau  to 


enlertalne  tbe  Sunne  rising,  and  Uie  little  Bies  b^in  to 
flocke  in  Ihe  ayre :  now  Cupid  b^ns  to  nocke  hi* 
Anowes  and  sharpe  theii  heads  :  and  Venus,  if  she  be. 
Now  Pallas  and  her  Mns 


to  bee  seene. 


I  Ibdr  Pamphlets,  and  Diana,  if  shee  be« 
IS  a  grace  to  her  biyresl  Nymph  ;  Time  is 
in  Nature,  and  Nature  in  time  :  the  Ayre 
wholesome,  and  the  earth  pleasant,  and  Ibe  lea  not 
vncomfortable :  ihe  Aged  feele  a  kind  of  youlh,  and 
Youlh,  Ihe  Spirit  fid  of  life  :  it  il  the  messenger  of  many 
pleasures ;  the  Courtiers  progtesse.  and  Ihe  Farmers 
profit :  the  Labourers  Haruest.  and  Ihe  Beggen  Pilgrim- 
age. In  summe,  there  is  much  good  to  be  spoken  of 
this  lim«  :  bui  lo  auoyd  tediousnes,  I  will  thus  conclude 
of  it :  I  hold  it  in  all  thai  t  can  see  in  it,  tbe  Jewell  of 
lime,  and  Ihe  Joy  of  Nature.     Farewdl. 


Summer. 

IT  is  now  Summer,  and  Zephinis  with  hEs  sweet  breath 
cooles  the  parching  beames  of  Tilan  :  the  leauei  of 
the  trees  are  in  whisper  talkes  of  the  blessings  of  the  aire. 
while  the  Nightingale  is  lUDing  ha  throel  to  n^esfa  the 
weary  sfririt  of  the  Trauayler  :  Flora  now  brings  oul  her 
Wardrop,  and  richly  embroydreth  her  greene  Apron  : 
Ihe  Nymphes  of  Ibe  Woodes  in  conson  with  Ihe  Moses 
sing  an  Aue  lo  ihe  Morning,  and  a  Vale  to  the  Sunnes 
selling  :  Ihe  Lambes  and  the  Rabbettes  run  al  base  In 
Ihe  sandy  Warrens,  and  the  Plow  landes  arc  eouered 
wiUi  come  :  the  stately  Han  is  at  Layre  in  the  liigh  wood, 
while  tbe  Hare  In  a  furrow  sits  washing  of  ho*  face  :  The 
Bull  makes  his  walke  like  a  Master  of  Ihe  field,  and  lh« 
broad-headed  Oxe  beares  the  Carktnd  of  Ibe  market : 
Ihe  Angler  with  a  fly  takes  hii  pleasure  with  the  fisb, 
while  the  liltle  Merliue  hath  ihe  Paitildge  in  the  fool : 
Ihe  Hony-dcwesperfumeihe  Ayre,  and  iheStmny-sbower* 
are  the  eanbi  comfort ;  the  Greyhound  on  tbe  plalne 
makes  Ihe  dure  course :  and  Ihe  wel-raoulhed  Hound 
makes  Ihe  Musicke  of  Ihe  woods  :  the  Batlailc  of  the 
field  Is  now  stoutly  fought,  and  the  proud  Rye  mtisl 
sioupe  10  ihe  Sickle  :  The  Carters  whistle  cheeres  his 
forehotse,  and  drinke  and  sweat  is  the  life  of  the  Labourer : 
Idle  spirits  are  banished  ihe  limits  of  Honour,  while  the 
studious  braine  brings  forth  his  wonder  :  the  Aiore  Sky 
shcwes  Ihe  Heauen  is  gradous,  and  the  glorious  Sunne 
glads  the  spirit  of  Nalme :  Tbe  ripened  (hiils  shew  the 
beauty  of  Ihe  eaHb,  and  the  brighlnesse  of  the  aire  the 
glory  of  the  heauens :  In  sunmie,  for  the  world  of  worth 
I  find  in  it,  t  thus  conclude  of  il :  I  hold  it  a  most  sweet 
season.  Ibe  variety  of  pleasuoes,  and  the  Paradise  of  loue. 
Farewell 
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IT  is  DOW  Haruert,  and  the  Laiie  must  lead  her  jrong 
out  of  the  nest :  for  the  Sithe  and  Ihc  Sickle  wil 
down  with  the  gmsse  and  the  come  :  Now  are  the  hedges 
fill  of  Berries,  and  the  highwayej  ful!  of  Rogues,  and  the 
taiy  [.immes  must  slcepe  out  their  dinner  :  The  Anl  and 
the  Bee  works  for  their  winter  prouision,  and  after  a  frost, 
the  Grashopper  is  not  seene  ;  Butter,  milke,  and  cheese, 
ore  the  Labourers  dyet,  and  a  pot  of  good  Beere, 
quickens  bis  spirit.  If  there  be  no  plague,  the  people  are 
healthy,  for  continuance  of  motion  is  a  prtsematioD  of 
nature :  The  fresh  of  lh«  tnoniing,  and  the  coole  of  the 
Euening  are  the  limes  of  Court  walkes  ;  but  the  poorc 
Iraueller  treads  out  the  whole  day  :  Malt  is  now  aboue 
Wheat  with  a  number  of  mad  people,  and  a  fine  shin  it 
better  then  a  Friie  Jerkin  ;  Peares  and  Plunimes  now 
Hpen  apace,  and  being  of  a  watry  substance,  are  cause 
□f  much  licknesse  :  The  pipe  and  the  tuber  now  foUow 
Uie  Faytes,  and  they  that  haue  any  money,  make  a  gaii;e 
of  their  markets.  Bucks  now  are  in  season,  and  Part- 
ridges are  Rowen-taQd,  and  a  good  Retritier  is  a  Spanlell 
worth  the  keeping.  In  sum.  it  is  a  time  of  mudi  worth. 
When,  if  God  bee  well  pleased,  the  world  will  thriue  the 
better.  And  to  conclude,  this  is  all  that  I  will  say  of  h  ; 
I  hold  It  the  Heauens  Bounty,  the  Earths  Beauty,  and 
the  Worlds  Benefit.     FareweU. 


'S^^lkSi'^ 


T  T  is  now  Winter,  and  Boreas  b^innes  to  Gil  his 
-^  cheekes  with  breath,  shakettt  the  lops  of  the  high 
-Cedars,  andhoysethtbewaueiof  ibeSea.  to  the  danger  of 
the  Saylers  comfort :  Now  is  the  Karth  nipt  at  the  heart 
with  a  cold,  and  her  Trees  are  disrobed  of  their  rich 
apparell :  (here  is  a  glasse  set  vpon  the  face  of  the  Waters. 
and  the  Fishes  ore  driueo  to  the  bottomes  of  Ihe  deepe  : 
The  Usurer  now  sits  tapt  in  his  funes.  and  the  poore 
mokes  his  breath,  a  fire  to  his  fingers  ends  :  Beautie  is 
maskt  for  fiare  of  Ihe  ayre,  and  youth  runnes  lo  Physicko 
tot  Reslomtiues  of  Nature  :  The  Stagge  roares  for  losse 
of  his  strength,  and  the  Flea  makes  his  CasUe  in  the  wooll 
of  a  blanket ;  C^ards  and  Dice  now  begin  their  hatuest. 
and  good  Ale  and  Sack  are  the  cause  of  ciuill  wanes  : 
Machiauil  and  the  DeuiU  are  in  counsell  vpon  destruction, 
and  the  wicked  of  the  world  moke  hast  to  hell :  Money 
Is  such  a  Monopoly,  that  hee  is  not  lo  be  spoken  of.  and 
the  delay  of  suits  is  the  death  of  hope.  In  it  selfe  it  Is 
a  wofuU  Season,  the  punishmeol  of  nalures  pritle,  and  the 
play  of  misery.     Farewell. 


lanuary. 

IT  is  now  lanuary.  and  Time  btginnes  to  tunie  the 
wheel  of  his  Reuolution,  the  Woods  begin  lo  lose 
the  beauty  of  their  spreading  boughes.  and  the  proud 
Dke  must  stoop  to  Ihe  Axe  :  the  Squirrell  now  sumeyeth 
the  Nut  and  the  Maple,  and  Ihe  Hedgebogge  rowles  vp 
himselfe  like  a  football :  an  Apple  and  a  Nutmeg  make  a 
Gossips  cup  :  and  Ibe  Ale  and  (he  Fagot  are  the  Victu- 
aUers  merchandise :  the  Northeme  black  Dust  is  the 
during  Fuell.  and  the  fniit  of  the  (jrape  heats  the  stomakii 
of  the  Aged  :  Downe  beds  and  quilled  C^ppes  are  now 
in  the  pride  of  their  serulcc,  and  the  CoolM  and  the 
Pantler  are  men  of  no  tneane  office  :  the  Oxe  and  the  fiu 
Weather  now  fttmish  the  market,  and  the  Coney  ii  so 
ferreled,  that  she  cannot  keepe  in  her  borough  :  the 
Cumer  and  Ihe  Lime-rod  are  the  death  of  the  fowle.  and 
the  Faukons  bels  ring  the  death  of  the  Mallard :  the 
trotting  gelding  makes  a  way  through  the  mire,  and  the 
Hare  and  Ihe  Hound  put  Ihe  Huntsman  lo  bii  home  : 
ihe  barren  Doe  subscribes  lo  Ihe  dish,  and  Ihe  snallesl 
seed  makes  sauce  lo  the  greatest  flesh  :  the  dryed  gmsse 
is  Ihe  horses  ordinary,  and  Ihe  meak  of  ihe  beane* 
makes  htm  goe  through  with  his  tmuell :  Fistaemien  now 
haue  a  cold  trade,  and  trauellersa  foule  ioumey :  ibe  Cook 
room  now  is  not  Ihe  worst  place  in  the  Ship,  and  the 
Shephcard  hath  a  bleake  seat  on  ihe  Mountaine :  the 
Blackbird  leaueth  not  a  berry  on  the  thome,  and  the 
garden  earth  Is  turned  vp  for  her  nwts  :  Ihe  water  floods 
runne  ouer  Ihe  pnnid  bankes,  and  the  gaping  Oislor 
leaues  his  shell  in  Ihe  streets,  while  the  proud  Peacocks 
leaps  Into  thepye:  Muscouia  commodities  are  now  much 
in  request,  and  the  waier  Sponiell  is  a  necessary  ser^iaiit : 
the  Lode  horse  to  Iho  mill  bath  his  liill  backe  builben  ; 
and  the  Thresher  in  the  bame  Iryes  the  strength  of  hli 
flayle :  the  Woodcocke  and  the  Pheasant  pay  thnr  ttuei 
for  their  feed,  and  ihe  flare  after  a  cotitie  makes  his 
hearse  in  a  pye:  the  shoulder  of  a  hog  is  a  shooing  horoe 
lo  good  drink,  and  a  cold  almes  makes  a  hegger  shrug. 
To  conclude.  I  hold  il  a  lime  of  tittle  comfort,  the  ridi 
mans  charge,  and  the  poore  mans  misery.    Farewell 

February, 

T  T  is  now  February,  and  the  Sun  Is  gotten  up  a  Codte- 
•L  stride  of  his  climbing,  ihe  Vatleyes  now  are  painted 
while,  and  Ihe  brookes  are  full  of  water  ;  the  Frog  goes 
to  seeke  out  the  Paddocke,  and  the  Crow  and  the  Rooke 
b^ln  to  mlshkc  their  old  Makes  :  forward  Connies  be- 
gin now  to  kindle,  and  Ihe  bl  grounds  are  not  without 
Lambes :  the  Gardiner  fals  to  soning  of  his  soeds,  and 
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(be  Husbandman  falli  afiesh  lo  scowring  of  hU  Plough- 
shBTc :  the  Tenne  tnueUen  mak«  the  Shooemalun 
Haniesl,  and  the  Chnundlera  ebeese  mokes  the  chaike 
voUte  Bpace :  Tbe  FiihinongeT  aoni  hli  mn  againit 
Lent :  and  a  Lambe->kini>e  i>  good  (at  a.  bune  arme  : 
ibe  wBteis  now  aher  tbe  nature  of  their  sollnea.  and 
tbe  soft  eanb  ii  rmde  itos]'  herd :  The  Ajre  is  ihntp 
suid  frierdng,  and  the  winds  blow  cold  :  lh«  Tauones 
and  the  Innes  leldome  lack  GoeUs,  and  the  Onlcr  knows 
how  to  gnine  b;  his  Hajr :  the  huoling  Hone  is  at  tbe 
heeta  of  (he  Hound,  while  the  ambling  Nsgge  cairietb 
ifae  Phyiltian  and  bis  footcloih  :  tbe  blood  of  Vouih  be- 
gins to  spring,  and  the  honour  of  Art  Is  gotten  bjr  Ei- 
erdse  :  Tbe  trees  a  little  begin  to  bnd,  and  the  sap  be- 
gins lo  lise  tp  otil  of  tbe  root :  Physick  now  halh  work 
among  weake  bodies,  and  the  Apothecaries  drugges  are 
Tery  gainful! :  There  is  hope  of  a  better  time  not  foire 
off,  for  this  in  it  selfe  is  little  comfortable  :  and  for  Ibe 
small  pleasure  thai  I  find  in  It,  I  will  thus  biieSy  oon- 
dude  of  it :  It  is  the  poor  mens  pick-punc,  and  the 
misers  cut-throni,  the  enemy  lo  pleasure,  and  the  time  of 
patknce.     Farewell. 


March. 

IT  is  now  March,  and  tbe  Northeme  wind  dtyeth  »p 
the  Soutbeme  durt  :  The  tender  Lippes  are  now 
maskt  for  feare  of  choppbg,  and  the  &ire  hands  most 
not  be  TDgloued  :  now  riseth  tbe  Sunne  a  pretty  step 
TO  hli  faire  height,  and  Sainl  Valentine  calls  the  birds  to- 
gether, where  Nature  ia  pleased  in  the  varietie  of  lone  ; 
the  Fishes  and  the  Fhigs  fall  lo  their  manner  of  gene- 
ration, and  the  Adder  djres  to  bring  fotth  her  young  ; 
ihe  Ayre  is  sheipe,  but  the  Sunne  is  comfortable,  and  the 
hay  beginnes  to  lengthen  ;  The  forward  Gardens  giue 
the  fine  Sallets,  and  a  Nos^ay  of  Violets  is  a  present 
for  a  Lady :  Now  beginnetb  Nature  (ss  it  were)  lo  wake 
out  of  her  sleepe,  and  sende  the  Traueller  to  suruey  (he 
walkfs  of  ihc  World  :  the  sucking  Rabbit  is  good  for 
weake  slomackes,  and  the  dyet  for  tbe  Rhume  doth  many 
a  great  Cure :  The  Farrier  no*  is  the  horses  Physiltan, 
and  the  fat  Dog  faids  the  Faulcon  in  tbe  Mew  :  The 
Tree  b^ns  to  bud,  and  the  grasse  lo  peepe  abroad, 
while  the  Thmsh  with  the  Black-bird  make  a  charme  in 
the  yoong  Springs :  the  MUke-mayd  with  her  best  be- 
looed,  taUte  away  wearinesse  to  the  Maiicet,  and  in  on 
honest  meaning,  kind  words  doe  no  hurl :  the  Foot-ball 
now  iryHh  the  leggcs  of  strength,  and  merry  matches 
■continue  good  fellowship  :  it  is  a  time  of  muth  worke. 
and  tedious  to  discoune  of :  but  in  all  I  &nd  of  it,  1  thus 


I  hold  it  the  SenianI  of  Nature,  and 
n  :  Ibe  hope  of  labour,  and  the 
Subiecl  of  Reason.    Farewell. 


Aprill. 

IT  is  now  April,  and  tbe  Nightingale  begins  to  tune 
her  throat  against  May  :  the  Suimy  slwwers  per- 
fume Ibe  aire,  and  Ihe  Bees  begin  to  goe  abroad  for 
honey  ;  the  Dewe,  as  in  Peailes,  hangs  upon  the  lops  of 
Ihe  gnusc,  while  the  Turtles  sit  billing  vpon  Ihe  little 
gteene  bougbes :  Ihe  Trowt  begins  to  play  in  the  Brookes, 
and  the  Sanunon  leaues  Ibe  Sea,  lo  play  in  the  fresh 
WBIera  :  The  Catden-bankes  are  full  of  gay  flowers,  and 
Ihe  Thome  and  Ihe  Plumme  send  (brth  iheir  liiire  Blos- 
somes  :  (he  March  Colt  begins  to  play,  and  tbe  Cosset 
Lamb  is  teamed  lo  bun.  Tbe  Poets  now  make  Ibeir 
studies  in  Ihe  woods,  and  the  Youth  of  ibe  Counliy 
make  ready  for  tlie  Monis-dance ;  Ihe  little  Fishes  lye 
nibliog  at  a  bait,  and  Ihe  Porpas  playes  in  tbe  pride  of  the 
tide  :  the  Shepheards  pipe  entertaines  the  Prtnccsie  of 
Arcadia,  and  the  healthful!  Souldia  halh  a  pleasant 
march.  Tbe  Larke  and  Ihe  Ijunbe  looke  vp  at  Ifae  Sun, 
and  Ihe  labourer  is  abroad  by  Ihe  dawning  of  Ibe  day  : 
Sheepes  eyes  in  Lambs  heads,  let]  kind  hearts  strange 
tales,  while  faith  and  irotb  make  the  true  Louen  Imot : 
tbe  aged  haires  find  a  fresh  life,  and  tbe  youthful!  cheeks 
are  as  red  as  a  cherry  :  II  were  a  world  to  *el  downe 
the  worth  of  this  mooeUi :  But  in  summe,  I  thus  con- 
clude, 1  bold  it  the  Heauens  blessing,  and  the  Eanbs 
comfon.    Farewell. 


May, 


T  T  ia  now  May,  and  tbe  si 

-■-  frtshelh  eueiy  spirit :  the  sunny  beames  bring  forth 
faire  Blossomes,  aiul  the  diip^ng  Clouds  water  Floraes 
great  garden  :  the  male  Deere  puts  out  Ihc  Veluel  head, 
and  the  pagged  Doe  is  neere  her  fiiwning  :  The  Spar- 
hawke  now  is  drawiM  out  of  the  mew.  and  Ihe  Fowler 
makes  ready  his  whistle  for  the  Quaile :  the  Latke  sets 
the  momii^  iralch,  and  the  enening,  the  Nightingale  : 
the  Baiges,  Uke  Bowers,  keep  Ihe  streams  of  the  sweet 
Riuets,  and  the  Macla«l]  with  the  Shad  are  taken 
prisoneti  in  Ihe  Sea  :  tbe  tall  young  Oke  is  cut  downe 
for  the  Maypole  :  the  Sithe  and  the  Sickle  ate  the 
Mowers    furniture,    and    (ayre    weather    makes    the 
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Labourer  merry  :  the  Physitian  now  prescribes  the  cold 
Whey,  and  the  Apothecary  gathers  the  dew  for  a  medi- 
cine :  Butter  and  Sage  make  the  wholsome  breakfast, 
but  fresh  cheese  and  creame  are  meat  for  a  dainty  mouth : 
and  the  Strawbery  and  the  Pesood  want  no  price  in  the 
market :  the  Chicken  and  the  Ducke  are  fiiUned  for  the 
market,  and  many  a  Goslin  neuer  liues  to  be  a  Goose.  It 
is  the  moneth  wherein  Nature  hath  her  full  of  mirth, 
and  the  Senses  are  filled  with  delights.  I  conclude,  It  is 
from  the  Heauens  a  Grace,  and  to  the  Earth  a  Gladnesse. 
Farewell. 


lune. 

IT  is  now  lune  and  the  Hay-makers  are  mustered  to 
make  an  army  for  the  field,  where  not  alwajres  in 
order,  they  nuirch  vnder  the  Bagge  and  the  Bottle, 
when  betwixt  the  Forke  and  the  Rake,  there  is  scene 
great  force  of  armes  :  Now  doth  the  broad  Oke  com- 
fort the  weary  Laborer,  while  vnder  his  shady  Boughes 
he  sits  singing  to  his  bread  and  cheese  :  the  Hay-cocke 
is  the  Poore  mans  Lodging,  and  the  fiesh  Riuer  is  his 
gracious  Neighbour  :  Now  the  Faulcon  and  the  TasseU 
try  their  wings  at  the  Partridge,  and  the  fifit  Bucke  fils 
the  great  pasty  :  the  trees  are  all  in  their  rich  aray :  but 
the  seely  Sheep  is  tximed  out  of  his  coat :  the  Roses  and 
sweet  Herbes  put  the  Distiller  to  his  cunning,  while  the 
greene  apples  on  the  tree  are  ready  for  the  great  bellied 
wiues :  Now  begins  the  Hare  to  gather  vp  her 
heeles,  and  the  Foxe  lookes  about  him,  for  feare  of  the 
Hound  :  the  Hooke  and  the  Sickle  are  making  ready  for 
haiuest :  the  Medow  grounds  gape  for  raine,  and  the 
Come  in  the  eare  begins  to  harden  :  the  little  Lads  make 
Pipes  of  the  straw,  and  they  that  cannot  dance,  will  yet 
bee  hopping  :  the  Ayre  now  groweth  somewhat  warme, 
and  the  coole  winds  are  very  comfortable :  the  Sayler 
now  makes  merry  passage,  and  the  nimble  Foot-man 
runnes  with  pleasure  :  In  briefe,  I  thus  conclude,  I  hold 
it  a  sweet  season,  the  senses  perfume,  and  the  spirits 
comfort.    Farewell. 


luly. 

IT  is  now  luly  and  the  Sunne  is  gotten  vp  to  his 
height,  whose  heat  parcheth  the  earth,  and  bumes 
vp  the  grasse  on  the  mountaines.  Now  begins  the 
Canon  of  heauen  to  rattle,  and  when  the  fire  is  put  to  the 


charge,  it  breaketh  out  among  the  Qoudes  :  the  stones 
of  congealed  water  cut  off  the  eares  of  the  Come  :  and 
the  blacke  stormes  affiight  the  faint-hearted :  the  Stag 
and  the  Bucke  are  now  in  pride  of  their  time,  and  the 
hardnesse  of  their  heads  makes  them  fit  for  the  Homer  : 
Now  hath  the  Sparhawke  the  P&rtridge  in  the  foot,  and 
the  Ferret  doth  tickle  the  Cony  in  the  borough.  Now 
doeth  the  Farmer  make  ready  his  teame,  and  the  Carter 
with  his  whip,  hath  no  small  pride  in  his  Whistle  :  Now 
doe  the  Reapers  try  their  backs  and  their  Armes,  and  the 
lusty  Youthes  pitch  the  sheafes  into  the  Cart  The  old 
Partridge  calles  her  Couey  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
euening,  the  Shepheard  fols  to  folding  of  his  flocke  :  the 
Sparrowes  makes  a  charme  upon  the  greene  Bushes,  till 
the  Fowler  come  and  take  Uiem  by  the  dozens :  the 
Smelt  now  b^ns  to  be  in  season,  and  the  Lamprey  out 
of  the  Riuer  leapes  into  a  Pye  :  the  Souldier  now  hath  a 
hot  March,  and  the  Lawyer  sweats  in  his  lyned  Gowne  ; 
The  Pedler  now  makes  a  long  walke,  and  the  Aqua  vitae 
Bottle  sets  his  Cace  on  a  fiery  heat :  In  sunune,  I  thus 
conclude  of  it,  I  hold  it  a  profitable  season,  the  Labourers 
gaine,  and  the  rich  mans  wealth.    Farewell 


August 


T 1'  is  now  August,  and  the  Sunne  is  some  what  to- 
•L  wards  his  declination,  yet  such  is  his  heat  as  harde- 
neth  the  soft  clay,  dries  vp  the  standing  ponds,  wythe- 
reth  the  sappy  leaues  and  scorcheth  the  skin  of  the 
naked :  now  beginne  the  Gleaners  to  follow  the  Come 
Cart,  and  a  little  bread  to  a  great  deale  of  drinke  makes 
the  Trauailers  dinner :  the  Melowne  and  the  Cucum- 
ber is  now  in  request :  and  Oyle  and  vineger  giue  atten- 
dance on  the  Sallet  hearbes  :  the  Alehouse  is  more  fre> 
quented  then  the  Taueme,  and  a  fresh  Riuer  is  noore 
comfortable  then  a  fiery  Furnace :  the  Bathe  is  now 
much  visited  by  diseased  bodies,  and  in  the  £eiyre  Riuers, 
swimming  is  a  sweet  exercise  :  the  Bow  and  the  Boi^ 
picke  many  a  purse,  and  the  Cockes  with  their  heeles 
spume  away  many  a  mans  wealth  :  The  Pipe  and  the 
Taber  is  now  lustily  set  on  worke,  and  the  Lad  and  the 
Lasse  will  haue  no  lead  on  their  heeles  :  the  new  Wheat 
makes  the  Gossips  Cake,  and  the  Bride  Cup  is  caried 
aboue  the  heads  of  the  whole  Parish  :  the  Furmenty  pot 
welcomes  home  the  Haruest  cart,  and  the  Garland  of 
flowers  crownes  the  Captaine  of  the  Reapers.  Oh,  'tis 
the  merry  time,  wherein  honest  Neighbours  make  good 
cheere,  and  God  is  glorified  in  his  blessings  on  the  earth. 
In  sunune,  for  that  I  find,  I  thus  conclude,  I  hold  it  the 
worids  welfare,  and  the  earths  Warming-pan.    Farewell. 


B 
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September. 

f  T  is  now  September,  and  ihe  Sunne  be^bit  10  fall 
'^  much  from  h<i  hdghl,  Ihe  medowei  ui;  lefl  ban.  by 
the  moulhes  of  hungry  Catlell.  and  the  Hoggei  arc 
tumcd  into  the  Come  fleldi :  the  wlndes  b^n  to  Icnocke 
Ihe  Apples  heads  logelher  on  the  trees,  and  the  fallings 
■re  gathered  to  fill  the  Pyei  for  Ihe  Houihold :  the 
Ssylen  fall  to  woriie  to  get  afore  the  winde.  and  If  they 
spy  a  slonne,  it  puis  them  to  prayer  :  the  Souldter  now 
bqcins  to  shnig  at  the  weatlwr,  and  the  Campe  dis- 
sohied,  the  Companies  are  put  to  Gaiison  :  the  lawyer 
now  begins  his  Haruesl.  and  the  Client  payes  for  oordi 
by  walght ;  Ihe  tnnes  now  begin  to  pmuide  for  ghesls, 
and  the  nit[ht-cBlen  In  the  stable,  pinch  the  Trauailer  in 
his  bed  :  Paper,  pen,  and  inke  ore  much  in  request,  and 
Ihe  qtianer  Sessions  lake  order  with  Ihe  way-layers  : 
CoUes  and  vnwd  make  toward  the  Chimney,  and  Ale 
and  Sacke  are  In  account  with  good  fcllowes  :  the  But- 
idier  DOW  knocks  downe  the  great  Bceues.  and  Ihe  Poul' 
lers  featheri  make  toward  the  Upholder :  Walflel 
Oysters  are  the  Fi»h  wiuM  wealth,  and  Rppins  fine  are 
the  Costermongers  rich  merchandise  :  the  flayle  and  the 
fan  fall  to  worke  in  the  Ikime,  and  Ihe  Come  market  is 
full  ot  the  Bakers  :  Ihe  Porkets  now  are  driuen  to  Ihe 
Woods,  and  the  home-fed  f^gges  make  porke  for  the 
market.  In  briefe,  I  thus  conclude  ot  it,  I  hold  It  Ihe 
Winters  forewarning,  and  the  Summers  forewelL 
Adieu. 


October. 

IT  is  now  October,  and  the  lofty  windes  make  bare  the 
trees  of  their  leaues,  while  the  hogs  in  the  Woods 
grow  fat  with  the  fahie  Acorns  :  the  forward  Deera  be- 
gin to  goe  to  nit.  and  the  barren  Doe  groweth  good 
meat :  the  Basket-makers  now  gather  Ihdr  rode,  and  the 
fillers  Iny  their  leapes  In  the  deepc  ;  the  loade  hones 
goe  apace  to  the  Mill,  and  Ihe  Ueal-market  Is  seldome 
without  people  :  the  Hare  on  the  hill  makes  the  Grey- 
hound a  (aire  course,  and  the  Foie  in  the  woods  cals  the 
Hounds  to  a  full  cry  :  the  multitude  of  people  raiieth  the 
price  of  wares,  and  Ihe  imooihe  tongue  will  sell  much  : 
the  Saytor  now  beslirreth  his  stumps,  while  the  Merchant 
1  iueth  in  fenre  of  the  weather  :  the  great  leasts  are  now 
Bt  hand  for  the  City,  but  the  poore  roost  not  bex  (or 
feare  of  the  stockes  :  a  lire  and  a  palre  of  Cards  keepe 
the  ghests  in  Ihe  Ordinary,  and  Tobacco  Is  held  very 
precious  for  the  Rhewme  :  The  Coodies  now  begin  to 
rattle  in  the  Street :  but  the  cryof  the  poore  Is  vnpleasing 
to  the  rich  :  MuRes  and  CuRes  are  now  in  request,  and 
the  shnttel-Cocke  with  the  fiatld-doora  is  a  prelly  bouse- 


eierdse  :  Tennis  and  Baloune  are  sports  of  some  chat^. 
and  a  quicke  bandy  Is  the  Court-keepen  commodity  ', 
dancing  and  fencing  are  now  in  some  vse.  and  kind 
beans  and  true  Louers  lye  close,  to  keepe  off  cold  :  the 
Titmouse  now  kecpes  In  Ihe  hoUow  tree,  and  the  black 
bird  sits  close  in  the  boltome  of  a  hedge  :  In  bdefe,  tor 
Ihe  little  pleasure  I  find  in  it,  I  thus  conclude  of  it  :  I 
hold  it  a  Messenger  of  ill  newes.  and  a  second  seruice  to 
a  cold  dinner.    Farewell. 


TTUn, 


fNouen 


larding  to  the  old  Pro- 


Lei  the  Thresher  take  his  flayle, 
And  the  ship  no  more  sayle  : 
for  Ihe  high  winds  and  the  rough  seas  will  try  the 
ribs  of  the  Shippe.  and  the  hearts  of  the  Sallen  ; 
Now  come  the  Countiey  people  all  wet  to  the  Mariiet, 
and  the  toyling  Carriers  are  pittifuBy  moyled  :  Ttie 
yong  Heme  end  the  Shoulerd  are  now  &t  for  the 
great  Feast,  and  the  Woodcocke  begins  to  make  toward 
the  Cockeshoot :  the  Warriners  now  beginne  to  pile 
their  horuest.  and  the  Butcher,  after  a  good  bargainc 
drinks  a  health  to  Ihe  Grasier  :  the  Cooke  and  the  Com- 
fitmaker,  make  ready  for  Chriitroas.  and  the  Minstreli 
in  the  Countrey,  beat  their  boyes  for  false  Gngring  : 
SchoUers  before  bieakelasi  haue  a  cold  stomacke  to  their 
bookes.  and  a  Master  without  Art  is  St  for  an  A.  B.  C. 
A  red  bcrring  and  a  cup  of  Socke,  make  watre  in  a 
weake  slomacke.  and  the  poore  mans  fast,  is  better  then 
tlie  Gluttons  lurfet ;  Trenchers  and  dishes  are  now 
necessary  seruanls,  and  a  locke  to  the  Cubboord  kecpes 
a  bit  tor  a  neede  :  Now  beginnes  Ihe  Goshauke  to  wevde 
the  wood  of  the  Phesant  and  the  Mallard  bxies  not  to 
hcue  Ihe  belles  of  the  Faulcon  :  The  winds  now  are 
cold,  and  the  Ayre  chill,  and  the  poore  die  through  want 
of  CliaritJe  ;  Butler  and  Cheese  beginne  to  tayse  their 
prices,  and  Kitchen  stuBe  is  a  commodilie,  that  euery 
man  is  not  acquainted  with.  In  summe.  with  a  conceit 
of  the  chilling  cold  of  it,  I  thus  conclude  In  it :  I  hold 
it  the  discomfott  of  Nature,  and  Reasons  palleocc. 
Farewell. 


IT  is  now  December,  and  hee  thai  walkes  the  streets, 
iholl  And  durt  on  his  shooes,  Eicept  hee  goe  all  in 
bootes ;  Now  doth  Ihe  Lawyer  make  an  end  of  his 
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tianieit,  and  the  Clieni  ot  his  {raise  :  Now  Capoiu  and 
Hennes,  beside  Turities,  Geese  and  Duckes.  besides 
Beefe  and  Mutlon,  must  all  die  for  the  greal  (east,  for  Id 
(welue  dayes  a  multitude  of  people  will  not  bee  fed  with 
a  Utile  :  Now  pliunmes  and  ipice,  Sugar  and  Honey, 
iquare  ii  among  pies  and  broib,  and  Go^p  I  drinke  lo 
TOO,  and  you  are  welcome,  and  I  Ihanke  you,  and  how 
doe  you,  and  I  pray  you  bee  menie :  Now  are  the 
Taylors  and  the  Tiremakeis  full  of  worke  against  the 
Holidayes,  and  Musicke  now  must  bee  in  tune,  or  else 
neuer  :  the  youth  must  dance  and  sing,  and  the  aged  sil 
by  Ihe  fire.  H  is  the  Uw  of  Nature,  and  no  Coatradic- 
lion  in  reason  :  The  Asae  thai  halh  borne  all  the  yeare. 
must  now  take  a  little  rest,  and  Ihe  leane  Oie  must  feed 
Wll  hee  bee  fat :  the  Footman  now  shall  haue  many  a 
Imile  slep.  and  Ihe  Ostler  shall  haue  woike  enough  about 
the  bedes  of  the  Horses,  while  the  Tapsler.  if  hee  lake 
Dot  heed,  will  lie  drunke  in  the  Seller  :  The  prices  of 
meat  will  rise  apace,  and  ihe  apparell  of  the  proud  will 
■nakethe  Taylor  rich  :  Dice  and  Cardes,  will  benefit  the 
Butler  :  And  if  Ihe  Cooke  doe  nol  ladie  wil,  bee  will 
sweetly  licke  his  fingers  :  Slarchers  and  Launderers  will 
haue  their  hands  full  of  worke.  and  I'eriwigs  and  painl- 


II  bee  a 


'It  told. 


To  conclude,  1  hold  it  the  costly  Portieyour  of  Elxcesse. 
and  the  after  breeder  of  necessiiie,  the  pracilce  of  Folly, 
iLDd  the  Puigalory  of  Reason.    Farewell. 


Christmas  day. 


T  T  is  now  Christmas,  and  nol  a  Cup  ot  drinke  must 
*  passe  withoul  a  Caroll.  ihe  Beasts.  Fowle,  and  Fish, 
come  to  a  general]  execution,  and  ihe  Come  is  ground 
10  dust  for  the  Bakehouse,  and  the  Pnstry  :  Cards  and 
Dice  purge  many  a  purse,  and  the  Youlh  shew  Ihelr 
agility  in  shooing  of  the  wild  Mare  :  now  good  cheere 
and  welcome,  and  God  be  with  you,  and  I  thaiUie  yon. 
and  Bgaitist  Ihe  new  yeare,  prouide  for  the  presents  ;  the 
Lord  of  Mis-rule  is  no  meane  man  for  his  time,  and  the 
ghests  of  ihe  high  Table  must  lacke  no  Wine  :  the  lusiy 

daunting  puts  away  much  melancholy  :  slolne  Venison 
ii  sweet,  and  a  (at  Coney  ii  worth  money  ;  Pil-falles  are 
now  set  for  small  Birdes.  and  a  Woodcocke  hangs  bim- 
lelfe  in  a  gynne  :  a  good  fire  heats  all  Ihe  house,  and  a 
iull   AJmes-basket   Dwket   tbe   B^pn   I^yen :  the 


Maskers  and  the  Miuruners  make  the  merry  sport :  bul 
if  they  lose  Ihelr  money,  Ihdr  Drumme  goes  dead  : 
Swearers  and  Swaggerers  are  sent  away  to  the  Ale-houK. 
and  vnruly  Wenches  goe  in  danger  of  Judgement :  Musi- 
dans  now  makeihdr  instruments  speake  out,  and  a  good 
song  is  worth  the  hearing.  In  summe,  it  is  a  holy  lime, 
a  duly  in  Christians,  for  the  remembrance  of  Cbrisl.  and 
cuslome  among  friends,  for  the  moinienance  of  good 
fellowship  :  In  briefe,  I  ihut  conclude  of  It.  I  hold  il 
a  memory  of  Ihe  Heauens  Loue,  and  Ihe  worlds  peace, 
tbe  mynh  of  the  honest,  and  ihe  meeting  of  the  friendly. 


^m^^'j^'^m^^mfi^^ii^^i^ 


Lent. 


IT  is  now  Lent,  and  thepoore  Slockfish  issorebcnien 
for  his  slubbornesse  :  Ibe  Herring  dominiers  like 
a  t^ord  of  great  Seruice,  and  Ihe  fruit  of  ihe  Dairy  makes 
a  hungry  Feast :  Fasting  and  mourning  is  Ihe  life  of  the 
poore.  and  Ihe  Dogges  grow  leatw,  wilh  the  lacke  of 
bones,  while  the  Prisoners  heart  is  nipl  vnih  penury  ;  the 
BeasIS  of  the  Forests  haue  a  bare  feed,  and  Ihe  hard 
crusts  try  Ihe  leeth  of  the  Begger :  The  Byrd  halh  a  little 
shelter  in  the  Bush,  and  a  biller  frost  makes  a  back- 
ward Spring  :  The  Sunne  giues  bul  liHle  warmth,  and 
Ihe  March  wind  mokes  Ihe  Ayre  cold  :  The  Fisher-men 
now  are  Ihe  Rakers  of  the  Sea,  and  Ihe  Oyster  gapei 
lo  catch  hold  of  Ihe  Crab  ;  Solilarinesse  and  Melanchi^ 
breed  the  hurt  of  Nature,  and  the  nakednesse  of  toe 
Earth  is  the  eyes  discomfort :  Idle  people  sli  picking  of 
Sallets.  and  necessity  of  exercise  is  an  enemy  to  study  : 
the  winds  grow  dangerous  lo  the  Saylcr  and  Ihe  Rodies 
are  Ihe  lulne  of  Ihe  merchant :  the  Sentinel!  now  koepi 
a  cold  watch,  and  Ihe  Sconce  is  noihing  comfortable  lo 
the  Souldicr  :  the  Shepheard  halh  little  pleasure  In  Ua 
Pipe,  and  Age  halh  bul  a  dead  feeling  in  loue :  Ihe 
Cott  hnib  a  ragged  coal,  and  tbe  holfe  mewed  head 
disgracelb  the  Deere  :  the  Faidcons  wing  is  bul  youi^ 
feathered,  and  Ihe  deepe  bilow  wearies  the  Huntsman  : 
there  is  nothing  pleasing  bul  hope,  ihal  Ihe  dayes  will 
lengthen  and  time  will  be  more  comfortable.  I  conclude, 
in  il  selfe,  ii  is  an  vncomfotuible  season,  the  Heauetn 
frown,  and  ihe  Earths  punishment.     Farewell. 

Good  Friday. 

IT  is  now  Good  Friday,  and  a  general  Fast  must  be 
kepi  among  all    Christians,    in    rememliramc  ol 
ChrisU  Passion  :  Flesh  and  Fish  maH  bee  fsnldied 
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all  stomackes,  strong  or  ¥reake :  Now  beginnes  the 
Farewell  to  thin  fisre,  and  the  Fishmongers  may  shut  vp 
their  shops  till  the  Holy-dayes  be  past :  the  Batchers 
now  must  wash  their  Boords,  make  deane  their  Aprons, 
sharpen  their  kniues,  and  sort  their  prickes,  and  cut  out 
their  meat  for  Easter  Eue  market :  Now  must  the  Poul- 
ters  make  ready  their  Rabbets  and  their  Fowie,  the 
Cookes  haue  thdr  Ouens  deane,  and  all  for  Pies  and 
Tarts  against  the  merry  Feast :  Now  the  Maids  bestir 
them  about  their  houses,  the  Launders  about  their 
Linen,  the  Taylors  about  Apperell,  and  all  for  this  holy 
time  :  Now  young  Lambs,  young  Rabbets,  and  young 
Chickens  dye  for  fine  appetites,  and  now  the  Minstrell 
tunes  his  Instruments,  to  haue  them  ready  for  the  yong 
people  :  but  with  the  aged  and  the  religious,  there  is 
nothing  but  sorrow  and  mourning,  confession,  contri- 
tion, and  absolution,  and  I  know  not  what :  few  that 
are  merry,  but  children  that  breake  vp  schoole,  and 
wenches  that  are  vpon  the  manage.  In  sunune,  it  is 
such  an  odde  day  by  it  selfe,  that  I  will  onely  make  this 
oondusion  of  it :  It  is  the  Bridle  of  Nature,  and  the  Ex- 
aminer of  Reason.    Farewell. 


Easter  day. 


IT  is  now  Easter,  and  Jacke  of  Lent  b  turned  out  of 
doores :  the  Fishermen  now  hang  vp  their  nets 
to  dry,  while  the  Calfe  and  the  Lambe  unidke  toward 
the  Kitchin  and  the  Pastry :  the  vduet  heads  of  the 
Forrests  fall  at  the  loose  of  the  Crosse-bow  :  the  Sam- 
man  Trowt  playes  with  the  Fly,  and  the  March  Rabbit 
nmnes  dead  into  the  dish  :  the  Indian  commodities  pay 
the  Merchants  aduenture :  and  Baibaiy  Sugar  pots 
Honey  out  of  countenance :  the  holy  feast  is  kept  for 
the  fidthfull,  and  a  knowne  Jew  hath  no  place  among 
Christians  :  the  Earth  now  bonnes  to  pahit  her  vpper 
garment,  and  the  trees  put  out  their  young  buds,  the 
little  Kids  chew  their  Cuds,  and  the  Swallow  feeds  on 
the  Flyes  in  the  Ayre  :  the  Storke  denseth  the  Brookes 
of  the  Frogges,  and  the  Sparhawke  prepares  her  wing 
for  the  Partridge :  the  little  Fawne  is  stolne  from  the 
Doe,  and  the  male  I>eere  beginne  to  heard :  the  spirit 
of  Youth  is  inclined  to  mirth,  and  the  consdonable 
Scholler  will  not  breake  a  holy-day  :  the  Minstrell  cals 
the  Maid  from  her  dinner,  and  the  Loners  eyes  doe 
troule  like  Tennis  balls.  There  is  mirth  and  ioy,  when 
there  is  health  and  liberty :  and  he  that  hath  money, 
will  be  no  meane  man  in  his  mansion  :  the  Ayre  is 
wholsome,  and  the  Skye  comfortable,  the  Flowers  odo- 
riferous, and  the  Fruits  pleasant :  I  condude,  it  is  a  day 
of  much  delightfulnesse :  the  Sunnes  dandng  day,  and 
the  Earths  Holy-day.     Farewell. 


Morning. 


IT  is  now  Morning,  and  Time  hath  woond  vp  the 
Wheeles  of  his  day  Watdi,  while  the  Larke,  the 
Sunnes  Triunpet,  calls  the  Labourer  to  his  worke: 
there  is  ioy  and  comfort  through  the  whole  world,  that 
the  spirits  of  life  are  awaked  out  of  their  dead  sleepe:  It  is 
the  blessed  time  of  reason,  in  v^ich  the  best  things  are 
begnnne,  while  Nature  goes  to  experience  for  the  better 
perfection  of  her  businesse :  The  Sunne  now  beginnes 
to  draw  open  the  Curtaine  of  his  PauiUon,  and  with  the 
heat  of  his  Beames  dravres  vp  the  vnwholesome  mists 
in  the  Ayre :  the  Mother-Earth  is  recouered  of  her  cold 
sicknesse,  and  sends  forth  her  £syre  flowers  to  perfume 
the  infected  ayre :  now  the  Sorceresse  with  her  magicke 
Art  puts  her  charmes  to  silence,  and  the  Birds  <^  the 
woods  make  musicke  to  the  poore  traueUer.  Now 
begin  the  wits  of  the  wise,  and  ^  limbes  of  strength  to 
oompasse  the  world,  and  make  Art  honourable :  Theeues 
now  are  •either  caued  or  im{»isoned,  and  knowledge  of 
comfort  puts  care  to  a  Non  plus.  The  beasts  of  the 
forrests  vse  the  silence  of  feare,  and  the  Wolfe  like  a 
Dog  dares  not  looke  out  of  his  denne :  the  Wonnes 
into  the  earth,  and  the  Toades  into  the  Waters,  flye  for 
feare  of  their  heads :  This  is  a  time  that  I  ioy  in,  for  I 
think  no  time  lost,  but  in  sleepe :  and  now  haue  imagina- 
tions their  best  meanes  to  attire  themsdues  in  the  golden 
liuerie  of  their  best  graces  ;  to  which  the  night  is  at  no 
time  by  depriuation  of  action.  I  conclude,  it  is  in  it  selfe 
a  blessed  season,  a  dispersing  of  the  first  darknfsse,  and 
the  Diall  of  Alexander.    FareweU. 


One  of  the  Clocke. 

IT  is  now  the  first  houre  and  Time  is,  as  it  were, 
stepping  out  of  darknesse,  and  stealing  towards  the 
day :  the  Cocke  cals  to  his  Henne,  and  bids  her  beware 
of  the  Foxe  ;  and  the  Watch  hauing  walkt  the  streets, 
take  a  nap  vpon  a  stall :  the  Bdl-man  cals  to  the  maids 
to  looke  to  their  lodces,  their  fire,  and  their  light,  and 
the  child  in  the  cradle  cals  to  the  Nurse  for  a  Dug : 
the  Cat  sits  watdiing  behind  the  Cupboord  for  a  Mouse, 
and  the  Flea  sucks  on  sweet  flesh,  till  he  is  ready  to 
burst  with  the  blood :  the  sphlts  of  the  studious  start 
out  of  their  dreames,  and  if  they  cannot  fidl  asleepe 
againe,  then  to  the  Booke  and  the  waxe  Candle :  the 
Dog  at  the  doore  fi^yes  the  Theefe  from  the  house,  and 
the  Theefe  within  the  house  may  hap  to  be  about  his 
businesse.  In  some  places  Bels  are  rung  to  certaine 
orders :  but  the  quiet  sleeper  neuer  tels  the  Clocke :  not 
to  dwell  too  long  vpon  it,  I  hold  it  the  farewell  of  the 
night,  and  the  forerunner  to  the  day.  the  spirits  watdi 
and  Reasons  workemaster.     FarewelL 
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Two  of  the  Clocke. 

IT  is  now  the  seoond  boure,  and  the  point  of  the  Diall 
hath  stept  ouer  the  first  stroake,  and  now  Time 
beginnes  to  draw  backe  the  Curtaine  of  the  ni^t :  the 
Cocke  againe  cals  to  his  Henne,  and  the  Watch  b^ginne 
to  bussle  toward  their  discharge :  The  BeU-man  hath 
made  a  great  part  of  his  vraike,  and  the  Nurse  beginnes 
to  huggle  the  child  to  the  Dugge :  the  Cat  sits  playing 
with  the  Mouse  which  she  hathcatched,  and  the  Dog 
with  his  barking  wakes  the  seruants  of  the  house :  the 
studious  now  are  neere  vpon  waking,  and  the  theefe  will 
be  gone,  for  feare  of  being  taken :  The  Forresters  now 
be  about  their  walkes,  and  yet  stealers  sometime  oosen 
the  Keepers :  Warreoers  now  beginne  to  draw  homeward, 
and  far  dwellers  from  the  towne,  will  be  on  the  way 
to  the  market ;  The  Souldier  now  kwkes  towards  the 
Court  de  Garde,  and  the  Corporall  takes  care  for  the 
reliefe  of  the  Watch  :  the  earnest  SchoUer  will  be  now  at 
his  booke,  and  the  thrifty  Husbandman  will  rowse 
towards  his  rising :  the  Seaman  will  now  looke  out  for 
light,  and  if  the  vrind  be  fsure,  hee  cals  for  a  Can  of 
Beere  :  the  fishermen  now  take  the  benefit  of  the  tyde, 
and  he  that  bobs  for  Eeles,  will  not  be  without  Worms. 
In  summe,  I  hold  it  much  of  the  nature  of  the  first 
houre,  but  somewhat  better.  And  to  conclude,  I  thinke 
it  the  enemy  of  Sleepe,  and  the  entrance  to  Elxerdse. 
Farewell. 


Three  of  the  Clocke. 

IT  is  now  the  third  houre,  and  the  Windowes  of  Hea- 
uen  beginne  to  open,  and  the  Sunne  beginnes  to 
colour  the  Clouds  in  the  Sky,  before  he  shew  his  face  to 
the  World :  Now  are  the  spirits  of  li£e,  as  it  were,  risen 
out  of  death  :  the  Cocke  cals  the  seruants  to  their  dayes 
work,  and  the  grasse  horses  are  fetcht  firom  the  Pastures : 
the  Milke-maids  begin  to  looke  toward  their  dayry,  and 
the  good  Huswife  beginnes  to  looke  about  the  house : 
the  Porrage  pot  is  on  for  the  seruants  breakfast,  and 
hungry  stomackes  will  soone  be  ready  for  their  victual! : 
the  Sparrow  beginnes  to  chirpe  about  the  house,  and  the 
^irds  in  the  bushes  will  bid  them  welcome  to  the  field : 
the  Shepheard  sets  on  his  Pitch  on  the  fire,  and  fills 
his  Tar-pot  ready  for  his  flocke :  the  Wheele  and  the 
Reele  b^nne  to  be  set  ready,  and  a  merry  song  makes 
the  worke  seeme  ea^ :  the  Hough-man  fisdls  to  hamesse 
his  horses,  and  the  Thrasher  beginnes  to  looke  toward 
the  bame  :  the  SchoUer  that  loues  learning,  will  be  hard 
at  his  Booke,  and  the  Labourer  by  great,  will  be 
walking  toward  his  worke.  In  briefe,  it  is  a  parodl  of 
time,  to  good  purpose,  the  exercise  of  Nature,  and  the 
entrance  into  Art    FarewelL 


Foure  of  the  Clocke. 

IT  is  now  the  fourth  houre,  and  the  Sunne 
to  send  her  beames  abroad,  whose  glinmiering 
brightnesse  no  eye  can  behold :  Now  crowes  the  Codat 
lustily,  and  daps  his  wings  for  ioy  of  the  light,  and  with 
his  Hennes  leaps  lightly  firom  his  Roust :  Now  are  the 
Horses  at  their  Chaffe  and  Prouender :  the  seruants  at 
breakout,  the  Milk-maid  gone  to  the  field,  and  the 
Spinner  at  the  \Vheele:  and  the  Shepheard  with  his 
Dog  are  going  toward  the  Fold :  Now  the  Beggers  rouse 
them  out  of  the  Hedges,  and  begin  their  morning  craft  ; 
but  if  the  Constable  come,  beware  the  stocks:  The 
Birds  now  beginne  to  flocke,  and  the  Sparhawke 
beginnes  to  prey  for  his  Ayry :  The  Thresher  beginnes 
to  stretch  his  long  armes,  and  the  thriuing  Labourer  will 
fall  hard  to  his  worke :  the  quicke  witted  braine  will  be 
quoting  of  places,  and  the  cunning  workman  will  bee 
trying  of  his  skill :  the  Hounds  begin  to  bee  coupled  for 
the  chase,  and  the  Spaniels  foDow  the  Faulconer  to  the 
fidd :  Trauellers  beginne  to  looke  toward  the  Stable, 
where  an  honest  Hostler  is  worthy  his  reward:  the 
Souldier  now  is  vpon  discharge  of  his  Watch,  and  the 
Captaine  with  his  company  may  take  as  good  rest  as 
they  can :  In  suoome,  I  thus  condude  of  it :  I  hold  it  the 
Messenger  of  Action,  and  the  Watch  of  Reason.  Fare- 
well. 


Fiue  of  the  Clocke. 

IT  is  now  fiue  of  the  Qocke,  and  the  Sunne  is  going 
apace  vpon  his  ioumey :  and  fie  sluggards,  who 
would  be  aslcepe:  the  Bels  ring  to  Prayer,  and  the 
streets  are  full  of  people,  and  the  high-wayes  are  stored 
with  Trauellers:  the  SchoUers  are  vp  and  going  to 
schoole,  and  the  Rods  are  ready  for  the  Truants  correc- 
tion :  the  Maids  are  at  milking,  and  the  seruants  at 
Plough,  and  the  Wheele  goes  merrily,  while  the 
Mistresse  is  by  :  the  Capons  and  the  Chickens  must  bee 
serued  without  doore,  and  the  Hogges  cry  till  they  haue 
their  swill :  the  Shepheard  is  almost  gotten  to  his  Fold, 
and  the  Heard  beginnes  to  blow  his  home  through  the 
Towne.  The  blind  Fidler  is  vp  with  his  dance  and  his 
song,  and  the  Alehouse  doore  is  vnlocked  for  good 
fellowes  :  the  hounds  begin  to  find  after  the  Hare,  and 
horse  and  foot  follow  after  the  cry  :  the  Traueller  now 
is  well  on  his  way,  and  if  the  weather  be  faire,  he  walkes 
with  the  better  cheere  :  the  Carter  merrily  whistles  to  his 
horse,  and  the  Boy  with  his  Sling  casts  stones  at  the 
Crowes :  the  Lawyer  now  begins  to  look  on  his  Case, 
and  if  he  giue  good  counsd,  he  is  worthy  of  his  Fee : 
In  briefe,  not  to  stay  too  long  vpon  it,  I  hold  it  the 
necessity  of  Labour,  and  the  note  of  Profit.    FarewelL 


u 
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Sixe  of  the  Clocke. 

IT  is  now  the  first  hoare,  the  sweet  time  of  the  Mor* 
ning,  and  the  Sunne  at  euery  window  calls  the 
Sleepers  from  their  beds :  the  Marygold  beginnes  to  open 
her  leaues,  and  the  Dew  on  the  ground  doth  sweeten  the 
Ayre :  the  Faulconers  now  meet  with  many  a  &ire  flight, 
and  the  Hare  and  the  Hounds  haue  made  the  Huntsman 
good  sport :  the  shoppes  in  the  City  begin  to  shew  their 
wares,  and  the  marlcet  people  haue  taken  their  placet : 
The  SchoUers  now  haue  their  Fourmes,  and  whosoeoer 
cannot  say  his  Lesson,  must  presently  looke  for 
Absolution  :  The  Forester  now  is  drawing  home  to  his 
Lodge,  and  if  his  Deere  be  gone,  hee  may  draw  after 
cold  scent :  Now  begins  the  curst  Mistresse  to  put  her 
Girles  to  their  taskes,  and  a  lazy  Hylding  will  doe  hurt 
among  good  Woricers:  Now  the  Mower  fidles  to 
whetting  of  his  Sythe.  and  the  Beaters  of  Hempe  gioe  a 
hoh  to  euery  blow :  The  Ale  Knight  is  at  his  Cup  ert 
hee  can  well  see  his  drinke,  and  the  begger  is  as  nimble 
toung'd,  as  if  he  had  beene  at  it  all  day :  the  Fishermen 
now  are  at  the  Craier  for  their  Oysters,  and  they  wiU 
neuer  lyn  crying,  while  they  haue  one  in  their  basket : 
In  suoune,  not  to  be  tedious,  I  bold  it,  the  Sluggards 
shame,  and  the  Labourers  praise.    FarewdL 


Seuen  of  the  Clocke. 

IT  is  now  the  seuenth  houre,  and  Time  begms  to  set 
the  world  hard  to  worke :  The  Milke-maides  in  their 
Dayry  to  their  Butter  and  their  Cheese,  the  Ploughmen  to 
thdr  Ploughes  and  their  Barrowes  in  the  field:  the 
SchoUers  to  their  Lessons,  the  Lawyers  to  their  Casei^ 
the  Merchants  to  their  accounts,  the  Shop-men  to  What 
lacke  3rou?  and  euery  Trade  to  his  business :  Oh  tis  a 
world  to  see  how  life  leapes  about  the  lims  of  the  health- 
full  :  none  but  findes  something  to  doe :  the  Wise,  to  study, 
the  strong,  to  labour :  the  Fantasticke  to  make  loue : 
the  Poet,  to  make  Verses :  the  Player,  to  oonne  his  part : 
and  the  Musitian  to  try  his  note:  euery  one  in  his 
qualitie,  and  according  to  his  condition,  sets  himsdf  to 
some  exercise,  either  of  the  body,  or  the  minde :  And 
therefore  since  it  is  a  time  of  much  labour,  and  great  Yse, 
I  will  thus  briefly  conclude  of  it :  I  hold  it  the  enemy  of 
Idlenesse,  and  imployer  of  Industry.    Farewell 


Eight  of  the  Clocke. 

IT  is  now  the  eight  houre,  and  good  stomackes  are 
ready  for  a  breakfast :  The  Huntsman  now  calls  in 
his  Houndes,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  Deere  the  Homes 


goe  apace :  Now  bcginne  the  Horses  to  breathe,  and 
the  Labourer  to  sweat,  and  with  quicke  hands,  worke 
rids  apace :  Now  the  SchoUers  make  a  cfaarme  in  the 
Scfaooles  and  Brgo  keepes  a  stirre  in  many  a  fiUse  Aigu- 
ment :  Now  the  Chapmen  &11  to  furnish  the  shoppes, 
the  market  people  make  away  with  their  ware:  The 
Taueme  hunters  taste  of  the  tother  Wine,  and  the  nappy 
Ale  makes  many  a  drunken  NoH  :  Now  the  Thnidicr 
beginnes  to  fiUl  to  his  breakfast,  and  eate  apace,  mud 
worke  apace,  riddes  the  Come  quiddy  away :  Now  the 
Piper  lookes  what  hee  hath  gotten  since  day,  and  the 
B^B[ger,  if  bee  haue  hit  wdl,  wiU  haue  a  pot  of  the  best : 
The  Thmdkr  now  begins  to  water  his  horse,  and  if  he 
were  earleyvp,  perhaps  a  bait  will  doe  wen.  TheOstder 
now  makes  deane  his  stables,  and  if  Ghestes  come  in, 
bee  is  not  without  his  wekxmie.  In  condusion,  for  all  I 
finde  in  it,  I  hold  it  the  Mindes  trauaile,  and  the  Bodies 
toyle.    FarewdL 


Nine  of  the  Clocke. 

IT  is  now  the  nynth  houre,  and  the  Sunne  is  gotten  vp 
weU  toward  his  height,  and  the  sweating  Thtudler 
beginnes  to  fede  the  burthen  of  his  way :  The  SchoDer 
now  fislles  to  conning  of  his  Lesson,  and  the  Lawyer  at 
the  Bane  fiUls  to  pleading  of  his  Case :  the  Soldier  now 
makes  many  a  weary  steppe  hi  his  march,  and  the 
amorous  Courtier  is  almost  ready  to  goe  out  of  his 
Chamber :  The  market  now  growes  to  bee  full  of  people, 
and  the  Shopmen  now  are  in  the  heat  of  the  market : 
the  Fautooners  now  finde  it  too  bote  flying,  and  the 
Huntsmen  begin  to  grow  weary  of  their  sport :  The 
Byrders  now  take  in  thdr  Nets  and  their  Roddes,  and 
the  Fishermen  send  their  Fish  to  the  Market:  The 
Taueme  and  the  Ale-house  are  almost  full  of  Goestet, 
and  Westminster  and  GuUd  Hall  are  not  without  a  word 
or  two  on  both  sides :  The  Carriers  now  are  loading  out 
of  Towne,  and  not  a  Letter  but  must  bee  payd  lor  ere  it 
passe :  The  Cryer  now  tryes  the  strength  of  his  throat, 
and  the  Beareward  leades  his  Beare  home  after  his 
challenge :  The  Players  Billes  are  almost  aU  set  vp,  and 
the  Clarke  of  the  Market  begins  to  shew  his  Office :  In 
summe,  in  this  houre  there  is  much  to  doe,  as  wdl  in 
the  City,  as  the  Countrey :  And  therefore  to  be  short,  I 
wiU  thus  make  my  conclusion  :  I  hold  it  the  toyle  of  Wit, 
and  the  tryaU  of  Reason.    FarewdL 


Ten  of  the  Clocke. 

IT  is  now  the  tenth  houre,  and  now  preparation  is  to 
bee  made  for  dinner:   The  Trenchers  must  be 
icraped,  and  the  Napkins  folded,  the  Salt  couered,  and 
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the  Kniues  scoured,  and  the  doth  layed,  the  Stooles  set 
ready,  and  all  for  the  Table :  there  must  bee  haste  in  the 
Kitdiin  for  the  Boyld  and  the  Roste,  prouision  in  the 
seUar  for  Wyne,  Ale,  and  Beere :  The  Pantler  and  the 
Butler  must  bee  ready  in  their  Office,  and  the  Usher  of 
the  Hall  must  marshall  the  Seruingmen :  The  Hawke 
must  bee  set  on  the  Pearch,  and  the  Dogges  put  into  the 
Kennell,  and  the  Guests  that  come  to  Dinner,  must  bee 
inuited  against  the  houre :  The  Schollers  now  fiedl  to 
construe  and  parce,  and  the  Lawyer  makes  his  Qyent 
either  a  Man  or  a  Mouse :  The  Chapmen  now  draw 
home  to  their  Innes,  and  the  Shopmen  fisdl  to  folding 
up  their  Wares :  The  Ploughman  now  beginnes  to  grow 
towards  home,  and  the  Dayry  mayd,  after  her  worke, 
£ftl]s  to  clensing  of  her  Vessels :  The  Cooke  is  cutting 
loppes  for  Broth,  and  the  Butler  is  chipping  of  loaues  for 
the  Table :  The  Minstrels  beginne  to  goe  towards  the 
Tauemes,  and  the  Cursed  Crue  visit  the  vyle  places :  In 
summe,  I  thus  conclude  of  it :  I  hold  it  the  Messenger 
to  the  stomacke,  and  the  spirits  recreatimL    FarewdL 


Eleuen  of  the  Clocke. 

IT  is  now  the  eleuenth  houre,  children  must  breake  vp 
Schoole,  Lawyers  must  make  home  to  their  houses, 
Merchants  to  the  Exchange,  and  Gallants  to  the  Ordiii> 
ary :  The  Dishes  set  ready  for  the  meat,  and  the  Glasses 
halfe  fiill  of  faire  water :  Now  the  market  people  make 
towards  their  Horses,  and  the  Beggers  b^gin  to  draw 
neere  the  Townes :  the  Porrage  put  off  the  fire,  is  tet 
a  cooling  for  the  Plough  folke,  and  the  great  Loafe,  and 
the  Cheese  are  set  ready  on  the  Table :  Colledges  and 
Halles  ring  to  Dinner,  and  a  Schollers  Commons  is  soone 
disgested  :  The  Rich  mans  Guests  are  at  Courtsey,  and 
I  thanke  you :  and  the  poore  mans  Feast  is  Welcome, 
and  God  be  with  you  :  The  Page  is  ready  with  his  Knife 
and  his  Trencher,  and  the  meat  will  bee  halfe  cold,  ere 
the^  Guests  can  agree  on  their  places :  The  Cooke  voides 
the  Kitchin,  and  the  Butler,  the  Buttery,  and  the  Seruing 
men  stand  all  ready  at  the  Dresser :  the  Children  are 
called  to  say  Grace  before  Dinner,  and  the  nice  people 
rather  looke  then  eate :  the  gates  be  lockt  for  feare  of 
the  Beggers,  and  the  Minstrels  called  in,  to  bee  ready 
with  their  Musicke :  The  pleasant  wit  is  now  breaking 
a  Jest,  and  the  hungry  man  puts  his  Jawei  to  the^ 
proofe :  In  summe,  to  conclude  my  opinion  of  it,  I  hold 
it  the  Epicures  loy,  and  the  Labourers  ease.    FarewelL 


Twelue  of  the  Clocke, 

IT  is  now  the  twelfth  Houre,  the  Sunne  is  at  hit  height, 
and  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  first  course  is  aemed 
in,  and  the  second  ready  to  foUow :  the  dishes  haue  been 
red  guer,  and  the  reuertion  set  by :  the  wine  beginnes  to  be 


called  for,  and  who  waits  not  is  chidden  :  talke  passeth 
away  time,  and  when  stomackes  are  full,  discourses 
grow  dun  and  heauy :  But  after  Fruit  and  Cheese,  say 
Grace  and  take  away :  Now  the  Markets  are  done,  the 
Exchange  broke  vp,  and  the  Lawyers  at  Dinner,  and 
Duke  Humphreys  seruants  make  their  walkes  in  Faults^ 
the  Shop  men  keepe  their  shops,  and  their  seruants  goe 
to  dinner :  the  traueUer  begins  to  call  for  a  reckoning,  and 
goes  into  the  stable  to  see  his  Horse  eate  his  prouender : 
The  Plough  man  now  is  in  the  bottom  of  his  Dish,  and 
the  Laborer  drawes  out  his  Dinner  out  of  his  Bagge : 
The  Beasts  of  the  field  take  rest  after  their  feed,  and  the 
Birds  of  the  Ayre  are  at  Juke  in  the  Bushes :  The  Lambe 
lies  sucking,  while  the  Ewe  chewes  the  Cud,  and  the 
Rabbet  wiU  scaioe  peepe  out  of  her  Borough  :  the  Hare 
sits  dose  asleepe  in  her  muse,  while  the  Dogges  sit 
waiting  for  a  bone  firom  the  Tlrendier :  In  briefe,  for  all 
I  find  of  it,  I  thus  conclude  in  it :  I  hold  it  the  stomarki 
pleasure,  and  the  spirits  wearines.    FarewdL 


Midnight 


Now  is  the  Sunne  withdrawne  into  his  Bedchamber, 
the  Windowes  of  Heauen  are  shut  vp,  and 
silence  with  darknesse  haue  made  a  walke  over  the 
whole  Earth,  and  Time  is  tasked  to  worke  vpon  the 
worst  Actions:  yet  Vertue  being  her  selfe,  is  neuer 
weary  of  well  doing,  while  the  best  spirits  are  studjring 
for  the  bodies  rest:  Dreames  and  Visions  are  the 
Hatmters  of  troubled  spirits,  while  Nature  is  most 
comforted  in  the  hope  of  the  morning :  the  body  now 
lyes  as  a  dead  lump,  while  sleepe,  the  pride  of  ease,  lulls 
die  Senses  of  the  Sloathfiill :  the  tired  Limbs  now  cease 
from  their  labours,  and  the  studious  braines  giue  ouer 
their  businesse :  the  Bed  is  now  an  image  of  the  Graoe, 
and  the  Prayer  of  the  Faithful  makes  the  Pathway  to 
Heauen :  Louers  now  enclose  a  mutuall  content,  while 
gracious  minds  haue  no  wicked  imaginations :  Theeues, 
Wolues,  and  Foxes,  now  fall  to  their  pray,  but,  a  strong 
locke,  and  a  good  wit,  will  aware  much  mischiefe :  and 
he  that  tmsteth  in  God  will  be  safe  firom  the  DeuiU. 
FarewelL 


The  Conclusion. 

AND  thus  to  conclude,  for  that  it  growes  late,  and 
a  nod  or  two  with  an  heauy  eye,  makes  me  feare 
to  proue  a  plaine  Noddy,  entreating  your  patience  till 
to  morrow,  and  hoping  you  will  censure  mildly  of  this 
my  Fantasticke  Labour,  wishing  I  may  hereafter  please 
your  senses  with  a  better  subiect  then  Uiis ;  I  will  in  the 
meane  time  pray  for  your  prosperity,  and  end  with  the 
En^^ish  Phrase,  God  giue  you  good  night 

FINIS. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EnsTLi-DBDiCATOST. — Sir  Mftrke  Vtn  wm  among  the  latg* 
batch  of  knii^lkU  created  •9d  July  1603,  before  the  coronatioa 
of  King  James  i. :  he  was  son  of  John  Ive  and  Frances,  his 
wife,— Ihe  huter,  buried  at  Boxted,  Essex,  having  died  6th 
August  X997.  Riuers  Hall  was  alienated  to  die  Baimingi.  See 
our  Memorial-Introduction. 

LouB.-</-  m)  '^«i»M*  =  debaaeth:  (/.  x8)  *mK:Av*  =  flaw. 
So  Shakespeare,  ytwftttHJtT, 

'  Tm  Spung.— (/.  3)  '  rt^Uxwm  *  as  reflection  :  (/.  xo)  '  ncckg  * 
=  knock. 

SvuHJOL-^L  4)  'A#r.*'  uflually  the  sini^ag  nightingale  it 
called  male :  but  in  Bamfield.  aiul  elsewhetn^'both  male  and 
female:  {L  7)  *MiM9r^' =  concert :  {L  9)  'run  at  Cast's  the 
game  of  prisoner's'bara.  See  Strutt,  s.  v. :  (/.  16)  '  tturidne'ss 
a  small  hawk.  Cf.  JOLV  (/.  xo) :  (/.  33)  ^/orekont '  =  foremost 
hone  in  a  team. 

Hakuest.--(/.  90)  '  JPMMi»-te/Zt/*  =  sprouting,  or  short. 
'  Rowen '  is  a  field  kept  up  till  after  Michaahnas,  that  the  com 
left  in  the  ground  may  sprout  (Tusser) :  (JL  no)  *Ilgtritur*^». 
kind  of  dog  that  recovers  game  spnmg  or  shot. 

WiNTKR.— (/.  15)  *  MtKkimmV  ^  MachiavdH,— long  a  syn- 
onym for  (almost}  Satan  himself. 

Ianuakv.— </.  9)  ' lAvrrVif'' s=  enduring,  lasting:  (/.  za) 
'  PantUr*-=-  panterer  {^omHier,  Fr.),  the  officer  who  has  chaige 
of  the  bread  in  a  great  house.  So  Shakeq>eare:  'call  me 
pantUr  and  bread-chipps '  (a  Henry  nr.  iL  4) :  tt  aiibi.  (/.  14) 
*  borough*  =  burrow  :  (/.  15)  *  Currier*  =  quarier,— a  light 
formed  by  sticking  a  wide  into  a  lump  of  wax  (or  tallow),  and 
die  reference  to  snaring  birds  by  lanthom  lights  and  nets  (see 
Brome,  etc.) :  * Limo-rod*  s  twig  with  bird-lime  on  It  to  catch 
birds  :  (il  30)  * Mutcouia*  =  Russia,  as  in  Milton  :  (^  36) 
* skootHf-koTHe*  =  a  horn  for  more  easily  drawing  on  shoes : 
here  a  preparative  for  drinking,  i.e.  after  the  salt  bacon. 

FsBKUAKV.— </.  a)  '  Cockfitrule*  =  short  step  or  meaaort'* 
toward  the  senith  :  (/I  4)  '  PeuUocke*^  a  large  toad  or  frog,  the 
'  frog-paddodc '  of  Isaac  Walton,  hUer :  {L  5)  *Mmkes*  s  mates : 
/.  zo)  *  9tutkos  tko  ckeUke  wmiko  ei^eut*  ^  increases  the  score  or 
debt  mariced  with  '  chalk '  on  the  back  of  the  ale-house  door. 

Majkch.  -iisy'tke  Adder  dyet,*  an  oki  snperstzdooa  belief 
often  found  in  the  po^s  on  to  Herbert :  (/.  Z7)  '  mmw*  =  coop 
or  cage. 

Apsil.— (/.  a)  *ktr:  Cf.  Summbs  {J,  4)  and  relative  note : 
(/.  7)  *  Summon*  T=.  salmon:  Fr.  smumon.  Cf.  'samman'  in 
Eastu  Day  (i/.  5.  6):  {iL  zo^  zz)  ^Cooui  kmb'  =  a  lamb 
brought  up  by  hand  instead  of  by  its  dam :  (/.  14) '  Porpeu*  s 
porpoise:  (^  z^  * Sktepet  4y«r'  =  wanton  lodks  in  young 
roaidena. 

May.— (/.  4)  '  Vehui  hind*  =  mcqpient  horns  of  a  stag : 
(^'  5)  *P^gg*d*  ^  young-full, — from  >«y,  to  carry,  if  it  be  not 
a  misprint  for  bagged,  which  ia  a  common  coUoqiuaUsm  Uxt  the 
effective  result  of  intercourse  :(/.()'  tnew*  See  Mascm 
(/.  Z7) :  (/.  39)  '  Petcod*  s  pea-shell,  or  peas  in  the  pod. 

I(mK.~(/.  4)  *  Forkt  and  the  Rnke*  "ss.  male  and  female 
reapers :  (/.  9)  *  Faukon  nnd  the  TaseeU*  s  the  (alcon  wear- 
ing its  omamenu:  (/.  Z4)  * greeno  n^lett*  etc  ss  maternal 
longings  for,  while  enceinte. 

luLY.^^  9)  ' /f^nsrr '  =  dealer  in  horns:  (/.  zo)  '5>ar- 
hawhe,*  etc  Cf.  Eastbr  Day  /  zs):  (/.  zz)  * borongh*  =z 
burrow.    See  January  {L  Z4). 


AtFGUST.^il  14)  '  Cochett*  via.,  in  betting  at  eock-lights : 
{L  zg)  * Fttrtnenty,*  also  'frumenty'  and  'formety' =s hulled 
wheat  boiled  in  milk  and  seasoned. 

SKrrxMBSs.~</.  z8)  '/V^/rrv'  s  poulterers :  (/.  zg) '  IVni- 
JUt:*  evidently  some  locally  lamous  oyster:  {JL  as)  * Porhets* 
=s  young  hogs. 

OcTOBSR.— (/.  6)  *lea/es*  =  weals  to  catch  fish:  {L  az) 
'  SnUune*  =  balloon-play.  See  Strutt,  s.  v.,  and  so  too  (/.  aa) 
'  bandy,'— bodi  games. 

NousMsn.— <i:  6)  '  moyled*  s  toUed  :  U  7)  'Heme*  3 
heron  1(1.7)*  Shomlerd,*  or  '  shoulere,'-4i  bird,  the  shoveller : 
(I  9)  '  CockethoH*  =  net  to  shut  in  and  catch  aroodcocks : 
(Z  9) '  tFarriners  '=  keepers  of  warreiu :  (/.  xz)  * Conf/Stmnher* 
=  confectioner,  or  sweet-meats  maker :  (/.  90)  '  Goeheutke*  s  a 
kind  of  hawk  used  in  hunting :  (/.  az) '  MaUard*  =  wild  drake. 

Dbcxmbss.— </.  za)  *  Tiremahert*  =  head-dress  makers: 
(/.  ao)  '  Titter  *  =  drawer  of  beer  in  an  ale-house :  (/.  as) 
'Stmxhtrt  eutd  LeuauUrtrs*  =  females  of  the  laundry. 

Christmas  Day.-H[/.  zs)  * Pit-faUes*  =  snares:  (L  Z7) 
*  Mummert*  s  fantasdcally  dressed  performers,  as  at  Chzist* 
mas, — wearers  of  masks,  etc 

Lknt.-</.  x)*  Stockfish:--^  kind  of  salted  and  dried  fish : 
(/.  19)  *  Sconce*  ':^fatlt  or  block-house,  or  defence:  (/.  aa) 
'  mewed*  —  moulting. 

Good  Friday.— </.  8)  *  ^riches*  =  skewers :  (/.  9)  'Ponltert.* 
See  SBrrsMBSR  (/.  z8):  (/.  Z3)  'ZoMkirrr'sslannderers  or 
laundresses.    See  Dkcsmbbr  (/.  %$). 

Eastbr  Day.— </:  z)  Jnche  o/Leni*  s:  puppets  thrown  at 
during  Lent:  {L  4)*velnet  heade.*  See  May  {l  4):  (/-  is) 
*Sparhnwke:  So  Humphrey  Gifford  in  his  '  Posie  of  Gillo- 
flowers '  (p.  59)  '.—*  One  of  them  demanded  of  him  what  bird  it 
was  he  carried  on  his  fist  f  He  answered,  a  Sparhawke.  And 
to  what  end  (quoth  he)  doe  yee  keq>e  her?  Quoth  the  gentle- 
man, shee  is  a  birde  greedy  at  her  pray,  and  I  keepe  her  to  kill 
Partridge  with,  which  is  a  great  bird  and  delicate  in  tast' 
(Z580) :  {L  31)  '  troule*  =  roll,  or  wander. 

MoRNiKC— (/.  39)  *DiaH  0/  Alexander  :*  tmknown  to  the 
Editor. 

Two  or  THB  Clocks.— (/•  7)  ^hnggle*  =s  diminutive  of  hi^^. 

Thrbb  of  THB  Clockb.— <il  Z9)  'by  /rws/' =:  by  quantity 
instead  of  daily  wage. 

Fours  of  thb  Clockb.— (Z  13)  'Ayry'  seyry  or  nest. 

SiXB  OP  THB  Clocks.— </.  Z4)  ' Hyl^'mg*  =:  idit  jade  or 
hinder-ling :  (Z  ao)  '  Cmier*  s  crier :  (I  az)  '^'sfin.  ceaae. 

EiCHT  OP  THB  Clocks.— <£  zz)  'i\r«^'=:  simpleton.  C£ 
Thb  Conclusion  (/.  3). 

NiNB  OF  THB  Clocks.  —(I  za)  '  JByrders  *  s  snarers  of  birds : 
(/.  Z9)  *Beareward*  s  keepo-  of  batrs. 

Tbn  of  THB  Clocks.— (Z  7)  *P«mtler:  See  January 
(/.  za):  (L  Z4)  * Mouae*  =  nodiing  at  alL 

Elbubn  of  THB  Clocks.— (/.  15)  '  voides*  s=  vacates. 

TwBLUS  of  THB  CLOCKS.— (/l  zo)  * Duke  Hnm^reyt 
xeruantx*  So  Hutton  in  'Satyres  and  Epigrams'  (z6z9X 
'Dine  with  Duke  Humfirey  in  decayed  Paules'  (see  ah» 
Doime)  =  go  without  dinner  by  walking  up  and  down  St. 
PauTs :  (A  Z7)  *«/  ^nke*  =  on  die  perch :  (/.  zg)  *  borough*  s 
burrow,  as  before :  (/.  ao)  '  jwacar '=  hole  in  a  hedge. 

Thb  Conclusion.— </.  3)  *  Noddy*  s  simpleton.— G. 
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NOTE. 

The  '  Court  and  Country'  exists  in  only  a  single  complete  exemplar 
at  BritwelL  This  was  very  carefully  reprinted  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  in 
his  Roxburghe  Library  '  Inedited  Tracts'  (186S,  pp.  169-21 1).  Collation 
of  a  mutilated  copy  in  the  Bodleian  yields  only  a  few  slight  corrections  of 
words  and  orthography.  Curiously  enough  there  are  two  title-pages. 
The  first  has  two  conventional  wood-cuts  of '  The  Country-man '  and  '  The 
Courtier,'  and  is  as  follows : — The  Court  and  Country,  |  or  |  A  briefe 
Discourfe  Dialogue-wife  fet  downe  |  betweene  a  Courtier  and  a  Country- 
man. I  Contayning  the  manner  and  condition  of  their  lines  with  many  | 
Delectable  and  Pithy  Sayings  worthy  obseruation.  |  Alfo,  nece£GEury  Notes 
for  a  Covrtier.  |  Written  by  N.  B.  Gent  |  Printed  at  London  by  G.  Eld, 
for  John  Wright^  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his  (hop  |  at  the  Signe  of  the  Bible 
wi^OMXNewgatiy  1618.  |  — -sm.  4to,  20  leaves.  Opposite  is  the  second  or 
title-page  proper.  On  this  extremely  interesting  booklet  see  our  Memorial- 
I  ntroduction. — G. 
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To  the  Reader. 


> 


AMONG  many  Passages  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  world,  it  was  my  hap  of  hue  to  light  on  a  Idnde  Controuersie 
betweene  two  Kinsmen,  a  Courtier  and  a  Coontryman,  who  meeting  together  vpon  a  time,  fell  to  perswading 
one  another  from  their  courses  of  Life ;  the  Courtier  would  fsine  hane  drawne  the  Countryman  to  the  Court, 
and  the  Countryman  the  Courtier  to  the  Country.  The  reasons  for  their  delights,  and  loue  to  their  manner  of  liues,  I 
haue  set  downe  as  I  found  them  ;  but  whatsoeuer  they  alledged  for  their  contentments,  it  seemed  they  were  resolued 
vpon  their  Courses,  for  in  the  end  they  left  where  they  begnnne,  euery  man  to  his  owne  humour,  and  so  brake  off. 
Now  what  Profit  or  Pleasure  may  arise  by  the  reading  of  them,  I  referre  to  their  discretion  that  can  best  make  vse 
of  them.  Matter  of  state  is  not  here  medled  with ;  scurrility  heere  is  none :  no  taxing  of  any  Person  nor  offence  iustly 
to  any  whosoeuer :  But  passages  of  witte,  without  the  malice  of  any  euill  minde.  And  in  summe,  matter  of  good 
substance,  and  mirth  enough  to  driue  away  a  great  deal  of  melancholy  ;  and  so  leaning  it  to  your  Patience  to  read, 
and  to  your  Pleasure  to  esteeme  of  as  you  see  cause :  both  to  Courtiers  and  Countrimen  that  are  kinde  and  honest 
men.  I  rest,  to  wish  content  in  the  Course  of  a  happy  life,  and  so  remaine 

Your  well  wishing  Countreyman 

AT.  B, 
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To  the  Worshipful!  and  worthy 

Knight,  the  fauaurer  of  all  good 

Vertues  and  Studies  Sir  Stephen 

Poll,  of  Blackmoore  in  Essex ;  and 
to  his  worthy  Lady  Health  Honour, 

and  eUmaU  Httppinesse. 

Worthy  Knight, 

BEing  well  acquainted  with  your  true  knowledge  of  the  Honour  of  the  Court,  and  the  Pleasure  of  the  Countrey  : 
your  iudidall  Obseruation  in  your  Trauels  abroad*  and  your  sweet  retyred  Life  at  home :  Finding  my  Seruice 
indebted  to  many  of  your  vndeserued  bountifiill  Fauours,  and  willing,  in  some  fruites  of  my  Labour,  to  shewe 
the  thankefulnesse  of  my  Loue,  I  haue  aduentured  to  present  your  Patience  with  a  short  Discourse,  in  the  manner  of  a 
Dialogue,  betweene  a  Courtier  and  a  Countriman,  touching  the  Liues  of  either  :  What  Matter  of  worth  is  in  it  I  will 
leaue  to  your  discretion  to  consider  of,  with  my  bounden  Seruice  to  the  honour  of  your  Commaund,  hoping  that  either 
heere  or  in  the  Country  it  will  be  a  pretty  passage  of  i(Ue  time  with  some  matter  of  mirth  to  remoue 
melancholy.    And  so  in  Prayer  for  your  health,  and  your  good  Ladies, 
to  whom,  with  your  selfe,  Dedicating 
this  short  Diaiogui,  I  rest 

Youn,  humify  dtmottd  to  bt  Commandtd 

NicH.  Briton. 


The  COVRTIER  AND  The  COVNTRYMAN. 


COUSIN,  Well  met ;  I  see  you  are  sdll  for  the 
Country,  your  hmbite,  your  countenance,  jrour 
footing  and  your  carriage  doe  all  plainly  shew 
you  are  no  changeling,  but  euery  day  alike,  one,  and 
the  same. 

Covntry-man,  I  am  so  indeede,  and  wish  that  yon 
were  so  too :  for  then  should  you  not  be  so  great  an  eye- 
sore to  jrour  friends,  nor  such  an  enemy  to  your  selfe : 
for,  I  feare  the  place  you  line  in  is  more  costly  then 
profitable ;  where,  for  one  that  goes  vp  the  weather  a 
number  goe  downe  the  winde,  and  perhaps  the  place 
not  so  truly  full  of  delight  as  the  passage  through  a 
meaner  oompasse. 

C^vri.  Ob  Cousin,  you  cannot  but  confesse  that 
blinde  men  can  iudge  no  coulours,  and  yon  that  liue 
plodding  to  purchase  a  pudding,  cannot  but  distast  any 
meat  that  may  compare  with  it,  though  in  many  degrees 
of  goodnes  it  ezceede  it :  for,  should  I  tell  you  truly 
what  I  know  of  it,  you  would  soon  alter  your  opinion  to 
a  point  of  better  iudgment.  Oh,  the  gallant  li£B  of  the 
Court,  where  so  many  are  the  choices  of  contentment, 
as  if  on  earth  it  were  the  Paradise  of  the  worid :  the 
maiesty  of  the  Soueraigne,  the  wisdome  of  the  Councell, 
the  honour  of  the  Lords,  the  beauty  of  the  Ladies,  the 
care  of  the  Officers,  the  courtsey  of  the  Gentlemen,  the 
diuine  Seruice  of  the  Morning  and  Euening,  the  vritty, 
learned,  noble,  and  pleasant  discourses  all  day,  the 
variety  of  wits,  with  the  depth  of  iudgments,  the  dainty 
£ue, — sweetly  dressed  and  neatly  serued, — the  delicate 
wines  and  rare  fruites,  with  excellent  Musique  and 
admirable  Voyces,  Maskes  and  Playes,  Danndng  and 
Riding ;  deuerdty  of  Games,  delightfull  to  the  Gamsters 
purposes ;  and  Riddles.  Questions  and  Answers ;  Poems, 
Histories,  and  strange  Innentkms  of  Witt,  to  startle  the 
Braine  of  agood  vnderstanding ;  rich  Apparrdl,  predons 
Jewdls,  fine  proportions,  and  high  Spirits,  Prinody 
Coadies,  stately  Horses,  royaU  Buildings  and  rare 
Architecture,  sweete  Oeatnres  and  dnill  Befaanionr: 
and  in  the  comae  of  Loue  such  carriage  of  content  as 
setu  the  Spirit  in  the  lap  of  pleasure;  that  if  I  ihonkl 


talke  of  the  praise  of  it  all  day,  I  should  be  short  of  the 
worth  of  it  at  night. 

Ccvni,  And  there  withall  you  wak't ;  or  else  you  are 
like  a  Musitian  that  onely  playes  vpon  one  string :  but, 
toudi  the  Basse,  with  the  Treble,  the  Meane,  with  the 
Counter  Tenor,  and  then  see  how  the  strings  will  agree 
together,  and  whether  the  Voyces  doe  not  rather  fidne 
then  sing  plaine,  for  feare  the  Ditty  may  disgrace  the 
Note,  and  so  the  Musicke  be  not  worth  the  hearing. 
But  if  all  be  as  you  say,  yet  take  the  Euening  with  the 
Morning,  and  all  the  weeke  with  the  holyday,  the  sower 
with  the  sweet,  and  the  cost  with  the  pleasure,  and  tell 
me  then  if  once  in  seauen  yeares,  when  your  state  is 
weakened  and  your  Land  wasted,  your  Woods  tu- 
timberd,  your  Pastures  mstored,  and  your  Houses 
decayed :  then  tcU  me  whether  you  find  the  prouertie 
true,  of  the  Courtier  young  and  old ;  though  sometime 
a  Bell-weether  may  bee  £at,  when  many  a  better  sheepe 
cannot  hit  on  so  good  a  feeding.  But  since  yon  speake 
so  scomelully  of  the  Country  life,  if  you  were  or  could 
be  so  happy  as  to  apprehend  the  true  content  in  the 
course  of  it,  you  would  shake  the  head  and  sigh  fimn 
the  heart  to  be  so  long  finom  the  knowledg  of  it,  and 
neoer  be  at  rest  till  you  were  gotten  to  iL  Oh,  the 
sweete  of  the  Country  life,  in  which  are  so  many  and  to 
true  varieties  of  plearares  as  keepe  the  spirit  euer  waUni^, 
and  the  senses  euer  working  for  the  fall  content  of  the 
whole  Creature,  in  so  much  that  if  [there]  may  be  a 
similie  of  heauen  vpon  earth,  it  is  oody  in  the  prednct 
of  the  Country  passage,  where  both  nature  and  reaioii 
behold  and  enuy  that  satiety  of  pleasure  that  is  not  easily 
to  be  expressed.  And  to  answer  directly  to  some  of 
your  points  of  praise,  let  me  teil  yon.  though  we  see  not 
our  Soueraigne  eueiry  day,  yet  we  pcay  for  him  cnery 
bower;  and  holding  our  sdues  vnworthy  of  his  presence, 
are  glad  when  we  may  get  a  sight  of  his  Maiesty. 

Now,  for  Councdlors  of  State,  we  reuerenoe  thdr 
persons,  and  pray  for  their  Unes  in  thdr  labours  for  our 
peace.  And  for  your  Lords,  we  haue  Land4onls  that 
agree  best  with  our  mindes,  whom  vsing  with  due  reuer- 
ence,  payhig  them  thdr  rent,  and  now  and  then  for  some 
small  remembrances  wee  can  haue  friendly  talke  withall, 


THE  COURTIER  AND  THE  COUNTRY-MAN. 


and  learne  good  lessons  of  them  for  many  things  to  be 
look't  into.  And  vpon  the  Bench  at  a  Quarter  Sesions, 
when  they  giue  a  chaige,  heare  them  speake  so  wisely, 
that  it  would  doe  one's  heart  good  to  heare  them  :  and 
sometime  in  the  holydayes,  when  they  keepe  good  houses, 
make  many  a  good  modes  meat  with  them.  And  in  the 
time  of  the  yeare  when  the  haruest  is  in,  goe  a  hunting 
and  hauking,  ooorsing  and  fishing  with  them:  and 
sometime  to  continue  good  neighbourhood,  meete  and 
make  matches  for  shooting  and  bowling  with  them, 
when  wee  exercise  the  body  in  plaine  dealing,  and  not 
the  braine  in  subtle  deuice. 

Now  for  your  Ladies,  wee  bane  pretty  Wenches,  that, 
though  they  be  not  proud,  yet  they  thinke  their  penny 
good  sihier,  and  if  they  be  &ire  it  is  naturall,  and 
hauing  their  mothers  wit  they  wiU  doe  wdl  enough  for 
their  fathers  vi^tentanding.  And  for  your  Gcntlemte, 
we  haoe  good  Yeomen  that  vse  more  courtesey  or  at 
least  kindnesse  tlwn  cariosity,  more  firiendsbip  tlien 
complements,  «nd  more  truth  then  doqueiioe :  and  ptr- 
haps  I  may  tdl  you,  I  thinke  we  houe  more  ancient  tfnd 
tnie  Gentlemen  that  bold  the  plough  in  the  field  tllen 
you  haue  in  great  places  that  waite  with  a  trencher  M  a 
TaUe ;  and  I  bane  heard  my  father  say.  that  I  belecne 
to  bee  tme,  that  a  true  Gentleman,  will  bee  beCler 
knowne  by  his  inside  then  hia  outside,  for  (as  be  «aid)  a 
true  Gentleman  will  be  like  himselfe,  sober,  bvt  «ot 
proud  ;  liberall,  and  yet  thrifty ;  wise,  but  not  full  of 
wonts ;  and'better  seene  in  the  Law,  then  be  toor  bdrie 
with  die  lawes ;  one  thiit  leares  God ;  wiU  be  true  to  bis 
King;  and  wdl  knowea  how  to  line  in  thewoild,  Had 
whatsoeuer  KSod  cends,  hath  the  grace  to  be  oonlent 
with  it;  loues  his  wife  and  his  children,  is  carefull  fbr 
his  iunfly,  is  a  friend  to  his  neighbour,  and  no  cneiny 
to  himselfe;  and  this  (said  my  fether)  is  indeed  the  true 
Gentleman:  and  for  Us  qualities,  if  be  can  speake  w^ 
and  ride  well,  and  shoote  weU,  and  bowle  weH,  uree 
derire  no  more  of  him«  But  for  kissii^  of  the  hand,'  ks 
if  hee  were  liddngof  his fingerr,  bending  downe  the  head, 
as  if  bis  neck  woe  ont  of  foynt ;  or  sofBtoUng-  by  the 
Iboie,  as  if  he  were  m  Come-cutter ;  xk  leering  aside, 
like  a  wench  after  her-  sweete-heart ;  or  winking  with 
one  eye,  bs  tlioughliee  were  leuying  at  a  Woodoocke ; 
and  such  Apisb  tricks*  «•  oame  out  of  the  land  of^Pedto, 
wliere  a  Monkey  and  a  Baboone  makesn  Urddn  Gener- 
atios;  and  fite  tdUng  -of  tales  of- the  adnentorotit 
Knight  ft  the  stnmg  Lady;  and-  inr  writing  in  rime, 
or  talking  in  prose,  with  more  fonguesthen  teeth  in 
his  head,  and  with  that  which  he  brought  ftem  beyond 
the  Seas,  which  lie  cannot  be  rid  of  athome^'forewesr- 
ing  andbrauing,  scoflSng-  and  'Btabbing,  with  such 
tiickes  of  th6  dftiels  teadiing,  we  allow  none  of  that 
learning.  Now,  if  you  hanetaiysndi  wbereyou  lioel 
know  not:  f  hope  with  ts  there  are  none  of  than^  bml 


am  sure,  if  they  come  amongst  vs,  wee  desire  to  be  rid 
of  them. 

We  haue  good  husbands  and  honest  widdowes  ;  pure 
Virgins  and  chast  Bachelors  ;  learned  Church  men,  and 
duill  Townes  men ;  holesome  fare,  fuU  dishes,  white 
bread,  and  hearty  drinke ;  cleane  platters,  and  feire 
linnen  ;  good  company,  friendly  talke.  plaine  musique, 
and  a  merry  song :  and  so  when  God  is  pnysed  and  the 
people  pleased,  I  thinke  there  is  no  course  where  a  man 
may  be  better  contented.  Now,  if  it  bee  true  (but  hope 
it  is  not)  that  I  haue  heard,  that  in  some  such  places  as 
you  line  in,  in  the  world,  a  great  way  hence  beyond  the 
Sea,  there  be  certaine  people  that  bane  brasen  &ces. 
Serpents  tongues,  and  Eagles  dawes,  that  will  intrude 
into  companies,  and  perswade  wiekednes,  and  flatter 
follies  ;  that  catch  hold  of  whatsoeuer  they  can  light  on 
for  the  sendee  of  lewdnes,  eyther  money,  ]Mids>  or  leases, 
or  apparell ;  and  euer  cramming,  and  yet  euer  craning. 
They  are  carriers  of  letters  betweene  lust  and  wanton- 
nease,  tellers  ef  old  wines  tales,  and  singers  of  wendiing 
Ballads ;  sweare  and  forsweare,  drinke  and  gull,  laugh 
and  be  fett  and/or  a  little  pleasure  on  earth  gqe  to  the 
Dhiell  for  ever.  Now,  these  in  t|ie  old  time  (bnt  now  a 
dayes  I  hope  are  out  of  vse)  were  called  Rsraaitcs  and 
ftttders,  leasters,  or  luglers,  much  of  the.  nature  of 
Gypsies,  cunning  as  the  Diuell  todiae  hito  a  podcet,  or 
to  picke  out  the  bottome  of  a  purse  ;  but  I  hope  they 
are  4dl  dead^  or  atleast  yon  bane  few  <tf  them  about  yon  : 
if  you  haue,  I  know  not  what  vse  you  oanaakeof  them, 
bat  lam  sure  we  cannot  a»)^  with  them  vnei^  vs.  I 
hane  heard  moreoner  that  yon  haue  amo^g  you  certain 
Boesdroppers,  that  are  tale  carriers,  that  come  among 
theioolesofKnanes^  But  for  onrhoyraes  in  the  Country 
they  are  so  fer  090  from  another,  that  ifwe  catch,  any  of 
them  about  vs,  wee  should  cany  him  before  the  Con- 
stable fbr  a  Theeie.  

.  Bat  now  kauing  to  speake  nMreef  these  things :  for 
plaasaras,  bdeeue  it,  we  wiU  pot  yon  downe  a  wurid  of 
steppes ;  for,  first  of  all  we  ciss  with  -the  Larke  and  goe 
t«  bed  with  the  Lambe*  SP  that  we  haue  the  beeake  of 
the  day  and  the  briglrtnes  ef  the  Sonne  to  cheere  our 
Spirits  in  our  going  to  our  •laboaak  wfaidi  many  of  you 
bane  ^our  sdnas  of^  Iqr  meking  day  of  the  night  and 
night  of  the  day,  by  sJnffiing  aAtr  wearines  vpon  the 
labour  of  wnntonnes,- if  not-of-widBednestiae  th^  which 
woikeafl  day  to  bring  the  Diosl  into  hdlat  night,  and 
labonrell  niglit  for  damnatioii  in:  the  Blaming.^sachI 
bane  heard  of  beyond  -Sea,  I  pcayGodyoo  bane  none 
about  yott :  but  ftir  vs  in  the'Coaatiyv'Ias9ie>yoa  wee 
abide  no  snch  -dohigi.-  Now  A»  the.del^ghtof  our 
wee  hane  the  May^faiming  of  the  earth,  with 
dknrsflewersKkf  dainty  oohNBS  and  delicate  eweeu:  we 
bane  the^Mtryei,  the  dMwies,  the  pease  and  the4ieanes» 
theiikuneendthe  oodlingi^  fai  the  mioth  of  June :  in 
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July  the  peares  and  the  apples,  the  wheat,  the  rye,  the 
barley  and  the  ostes,  the  beanty  of  the  wide  fields,  and 
the  labcmrs  with  ddight  and  mirth,  and'therry  cfaeifre  at 
the  domniing  home  of  the'  Haniest  cart.  We  hime, 
againe,  in  our  woods  the  birds  singingf :  in  the  pastures 
the  Oswe  lowing,  the  Eue  bleating,  &  the  Foale  neigh- 
ing, which  with  profit 'and  'pleasure  makes  vs  better 
musique  then  an  idle  note  and  a  worse  dittjr,  thodgh  I 
highly  doe  commend  masique^  #hea  it  is  in  a  right  key. 
Againe,  w«  haue  young  Rabbets  that  in  a  sonny  morn- 
ing sit  washing  of  their  &oeB,^hile  as  I  hane  heard 
beyond  the  seas  them  are<'ocrtaine  old  Comes  that  ill 
their  beds  sit  painting'  of  their  &oes :  wechane  besides 
Tumblers  for  our-  Conies,  and  Qreyhounds  for  our 
courses.  Hounds  for  our  chases,  Hankes  of  all  kinde  for 
the  field,  and  the  riuer,  and  the  wood :  so  that  what  can 
reason  concetne,  ttaat'  nature  can  desire?  but  for  the 
delight  of  bodi  the  Country  doth  afford  us; 

FtirthermoM,  at  our  meetings  on  the  holydayet  lie- 
tweene  our  Lads  Imd  the  Weiiches,  sodi  tnie  mhth  at 
honest  meetings,  such  daxmcing  on  the  greene,  in  the 
market  house,  or  aboitt  the  May^nole,  where  the 
young  foflces  *niling  kisse  iat  euery  turhing,  and  the 
old  folkes  eheokbig  with  httigfaing  at  their  Cfaikkeai 
when  daufldng  fdr  the  garknd,  i^aying  at  stoolefaell  for 
a  Tansie  and  «  banquet  of 'Cords  and  Creame,  with  a 
cup  of  old  nappy  AJe^  matter  of  small  eharge^  with  a 
little  reward  of  the  Pit)er;  after  eastioig  of  sheepes  eyes, 
and  fiedth  and  trodi  for  a'  bsirgaine,  clapping  of  hands, 
are  seiUes  to  the  truth  of  bearts,  when  a  pnyre  of  Clones 
ft  a  bandkerchifie  are  as  good  a»  the  best  obligation, 
with  a  cappe  and  m  "couitsey,  Ue  yv  home  maides  to 
milking,  and  so  meitfly  goes^tbtf  day  away.  Agiine  we 
haue  hay  in  the  bame;  horses  in  the  stable,  onen 
in  the  ttall,  sheepetn  tbe  peh,  faoggesin  the  stie,  oonie 
in  the  gkruer,  cheese  ki  the  loft,  mllke  in  the  dairy, 
creame  in  the  pot,  batter  in  the  dish,  alein'tlK  tub,  and 
Aqua  Him  to  the  bottle^  beefe  in  the  brine,  brawoe  in 
the  sowce,  And  imcon  itf  the  roofe,  heariM  in  the  garden, 
and  water  at  oa#  doores,  ivhole  dothi  to  our  baekes,  and 
some  money  in  our  oophers,  and  hauing  all  this,  if  we 
serue  God  WithaU;' what  \h  Oods  name  tan  we  desiit  to 
haue  more? 

Now,  for'  some  of  you,  a  man  mayiake  yvm  many 
times  in  the  nature  of  blind-men,  that  you  can  scarcely 
see  K  i>eM[y  in  your  porfse,  and  your  lands  growne  so 
light,  tiikt  yoif  lfeai«  them  all  on  your  baekes,  and  juak 
houses  Mr  eittptyiharin  thtfoold  of  winter  all  the  smoake 
goeth'oiit  flit' on*  chimney,  when,  if  Brag  were  not  a 
good  dogfe,  I  know  tiot  how  bee  would  hold  vp  \iiM 
taile.  Oh,  the  line  eJeeuses  of  wit,  or  rather  folly  t  kite 
busidesse  otier  bight  makes  yOn  kee^  your  beds  in  the 
morning,  when  indeed  it  is  for  lacke  of  meiUe  to  dinner, 
and  perhaps  no  great  banquet  at  Supper,  when  a  Crust 


and  an  Orenge,  a  Sailed  and  a  cup  of  Sack  makes  a 
feast  for  a  Brauo  :  then  after  all,  a  strech[and  a  yaune, 
and  a  pipe  of  Tobaceo,  weare  bootes  for  want  of  shooes, 
or  else  that  the  garters  and  the  roses  are  at  pawne;    Now 
these  are  no  Courtiers,  but  hangers  on  vpon  those  that 
sometimes  in  great  places  haue  an  humor  to  fisOtea 'fleas. 
Now  for  vs  in  the  Country,  wee  runne  no  such  courses, 
but  are  cohtent  with  that  we  haue,  and  keepe  somwhat 
for  a  rainy  day :  loue  neither  to  borrow  nor  lend,  but 
keepe  the  stake  still  vpright,  q>end  as  we  may  spare,  and 
looke  10  the  maine  at  the  yeares  end :  our  meetings  are 
for  mirth,  and  not  mischittfe :  and  for  quarrells  we  haue 
none,  except  the  oyle  of  the  malt  worke  vp  into  the  head 
and  so  distemper  the  braine,  that  the  tongue  runne  out 
of  order,  whena  fit  of  fisticuffes  will  soone  make  an  end 
of  all  matters ;  so  that  wee  haue  pleasure  with  profit, 
mirth  without  madnesse,  and  loue  without  dissembling, 
when  the  peace  of  Conscience  Is  an  inward  Psradise. 
Now  if  you  can  shew  any  better  Cards  for  the  maintay»- 
ing  of  your  oppinion,  I  pray  yon  heartily  let  me  heare  it 
Covfi,    Oh  Cousin,  I  am  sorry  to  see  your  simpUdty : 
what  a  deale  of  adoe  yoahane  made  about  nothing  1  bat 
I  see  the  proucrlse  holds  true  in  you.  He  that  lines  alwayes 
at  home  sees  nothing  but  the  same ;  and  your  education 
being  but  according  to  your  disposition,  •somewhat  of 
the  meanest  manner  of  good  fosfaion,  your  witte  rather 
being  all  in  CoppHiold,  then  in  CafiU,  and  your  kamh 
ing  but  tospell  and  put  together,  k  were  hard  for  yon 
that  neuer  studied  Astronomy  to  speake  of  the  nature  of 
the  Starres ;  and  therefore  I  can  the  better  beare  with 
your  humour,  because  it  is  more  naturall  then  artificially 
yet  could  I  wish  you  would  not  so  downifieyour  wit,  flv 
to  bury  your  vndecstanding  all  vnder  a  dod  of  eaitiL 
What  1  is  man  bat  as  a  beast,  bred  Uke  a  fore4iorae,  to 
goe  alwayes  ^ht  on,  and  rather  draw  in  a  cart,  tlien 
trot  in  a  better  oompasse  1  fie  vpon  basenesse,  it  Is  te 
badgeofa  Begger.    No,  let  me  tell  you,  if  yon  were  or 
could  be  acquainted  with  the  life  of  a  Courtier,  yon 
would  finde  such  bewitching  obiects  to  the  eyes,  and 
mulshing  ddigfats  of  the  heart,  that  you  would  teld  the 
world  as  a  wildemes  to  the  Palace  of  m  Prince,  and  Ufs 
but  as  a  death  that  hath  no  tast  of  Court  comforts. 

Oh  Cousin,  wee  haue  learning  in  such  reucnoce^ 
wisdome  in  such  admiration,  vertue  in  such  hononr, 
valour  in  such  esteeme,  truth  in  saoh  loue,  and  kme  la 
so  rare  account,  that  theiv  doth  almost  nothing  pasM 
in  porfection,  yt  is  not  followed  with  great  ohsetuatfon^ 
wher  tbe  fiauiour  of  a  Prinee  maks  a  Bpggw  a  petty  King^ 
the  countenance  of  a  Lord  makes  a  Clowne  a  Geotin- 
man,  and  the  looke  of  a  Lady  makes  a  groome  a  ga^ 
fellow.  Oh  Cousin,  tuiuancement  and  eontentmentnre 
the  fruites  of  Court  sendee,  and  the  steps  of^hope  to  the 
state  of  honour :  furthermore,  for  knowledge,  we  bane 
the  due  consideration  of  occurents,  the  disdphering  of 
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Characters,  enditing  of  letters,  hearing  of  orations,  deUoer- 
ing  of  messages,  congratulating  of  Princes,  and  the 
forme  of  ambassages,  all  which  are  snch  delights  of  the 
Spirit,  as  makes  a  shadow  of  that  man,  that  hath  not  a 
mind  from  the  multitude  to  looke  into  the  nature  of  the 
Spirits  honour. 

Furthermore,  we  haue  in  Court  Officers  of  care,  Orders 
of  discretion,  eyes  of  brightnesse,  eares  of  dearenesse, 
hearts  of  purenesse,  braines  of  wisdome,  tongues  of 
truth,  mindes  of  noblenesse,  and  Spirits  of  goodnesse, 
which  though  they  bee  not  in  all,  jret  are  thejr  eiamples 
for  all,  and  in  the  worthiest  of  aD.  Oh  Cousin,  to  heare 
a  King  or  Prince  speake  like  a  prophet,  a  Queene  like 
an  AngeU,  a  CounoeUor  like  an  Oracle,  a  Lord  like  a 
Counoellor,  a  Lady  like  a  Queene,  a  Preacher  like  an 
Apostle,  and  a  Courtier  like  a  Preacher :  and  then  to 
note  the  maiesty  of  the  greatest,  the  reuerence  of  the 
wisest,  the  honour  of  the  worthiest,  and  the  loue  of  the 
best,  to  reoeiue  grace  from  the  one,  instrucdon  from  the 
other ;  fiuiour  from  one,  countenance  from  another ; 
honour  frxxn  one,  and  bounty  from  an  other :  kindnes 
from  one,  and  comfort  from  another ;  where  for  the  good 
[of]  an,  kme  goeth  through  all,  where  exercises  of  wit 
are  but  tryals  of  Ynderstanding,  and  the  properties  of 
speedi  are  the  proofes  of  iudgment :  where  peace  is  the 
practise  of  power,  iustioe  the  grace  of  wisdome,  and 
mercy  the  gkny  of  iustice :  where  time  is  fitted  to  his 
▼se,  and  reason  is  the  gouemor  of  nature,  where  priui- 
ledges  are  protections  for  the  unwilling  olGmdant,  and 
sanctuaries  are  the  safety  of  the  ynhappUy  distressed : 
where  the  name  of  want  hath  no  note,  basenesse  no 
regard,  wantonnesse  no  grace,  nor  wickednesse  enter- 
tainement,  except  the  Diudl  like  an  Angdl  of  Ugfat  come 
▼nseene  to  the  worid  :  where  the  qualities  of  vertue  are 
the  grace  of  honour,  and  the  bresith  of  wisdome  is  the 
beauty  of  greatnesse :  where  art  hath  rewarde  of  labour, 
aeruioe  the  regard  of  duty,  nature  the  affect  of  reason, 
and  reason  the  respect  of  iudgement :  where  idlenesw  is 
hated,  foolishnes  derided,  wUlulnesse  restrayned,  and 
wickednesse  banished :  where  wits  refined,  braines 
setled,  bodies  purged,  and  spirits  purified  make  a  con- 
sort of  such  Creatures  as  come  neere  vnto  heauenly 
natures. 

Beleeue  me.  Cousin,  there  is  no  comparison  betweene 
the  Court  and  the  Country,  for  the  sweets  of  conceit  in 
an  understanding  spirit,  n^ch  can  truely  apprehend  the 
true  natures  both  of  pleasures  and  profit  Alas,  let  the 
Cowe  lowe  alter  her  Calfe,  and  the  Eue  bleat  after  her 
Lambe,  the  Asse  bray,  the  Owle  sing,  and  the  Dog 
barke:  What  musique  is  in  this  medley?  Let 
ignorance  be  an  enemy  to  wit,  and  experience  be  the 
Mistris  of  fooles,  the  Stodces  stand  at  the  Constables 
doore,  and  the  Gallowes  stand  hard  by  the  high  way. 
What  is  all  this  to  matter  of  worth?   To  see  Laddes 


Hit  vp  leaden  hedes,  and  Wenches  leare  after  their 
Lubbers :  to  see  old  foDtes  play  the  fooles  to  langh  at 
the  birds  of  thdr  owne  breed,  and  the  young  Colts 
wighie  at  thdr  parting  with  thdr  FlUies,  when  Madge 
must  home  to  milking,  and  Simon  go  seme  the  beasts : 
What  concdte  is  in  all  these  courses,  but  to  trouble  a 
good  spirit  with  spending  time  in  idlenes? 

Oh  Cousin,  if  thou  wert  once  wdl  entred  into  the  life 
of  a  Courtier,  thou  wonldst  neuer  more  be  in  kme  with 
the  Country,  but  vse  it  as  a  deane  shirt,  snmntimft  for  a 
refreshing,  though  it  be  ferre  courser  for  wearing,  and 
little  deaner  then  that  which  yon  put  o&  I  could  say 
more  that  might  easily  perswade  you  to  change  your 
opinion,  and  alter  your  affsctkm  from  the  Country  to 
the  Court ;  but  I  hope  this  shall  suffice.  If  not,  I  pray 
you  let  me  heare  yon  speake  10  some  purpose. 

Co%miry,  Say,  quoth  yon  1  Let  me  tdl  you,  that  all 
that  you  haue  said,  or  I  thinke  you  can  say,  doth,  nor 
win  worke  any  move  with  my  witte  to  indine  my  humour 
to  your  win.  then  a  Pin  that  tyeth  \a  the  Stomake,  and 
more  offends  nature,  then  pnrgeth  humour :  for,  where 
there  is  no  oGcreptkm  Phisicke  hath  nothing  towoike 
▼pon,  except  by  the  trouble  of  nature,  to  bring  health 
into  sicknes.  Doe  yon  thinke  to  much  of  your  strength 
as  to  remoue  a  Mfi-stooe  with  your  little  finger :  or  are 
yon  so  perswaded  of  your  wit.  that  with  a  word  of  your 
mouth  you  can  take  away  the  strength  of  Ynderstandiqg  ? 
No  such  matter,  no  hast  but  good :  I  pray  yon  giue  me 
leaue  a  Uttk,  and  if  I  speake  not  to  your  purpose,  I  win 
speake  to  mine  owne :  and  I  win  say  as  one  Dante, 
an  Italian  Poet,  once  said  in  an  obscure  Booke  of 
his,  Vnderstand  me  that  can,  I  Tuderstand  my  sdfe  : 
And  though  my  Country  booke  be  written  in  a  roQgfa 
hand,  yet  I  can  read  it  and  picke  sudi  matter  out  of  it 
as  shan  seme  the  tume  fior  my  instruction.  What  is 
here  to  do  in  perswading  yon  know  not  what?  to  taike 
you  care  not  how?  Is  tMs  Court  doqnenoe?  Is  not 
theQownyfying  of  wit  the  FooU^ring  of  understanding? 
Home  spunne  doth  is  not  worth  the  wearing,  water  is 
a  cold  drinke,  and  simplenesse  is  but  basenesse,  and  a 
QowneisbutarichBegger.  Now  truly,  Cousin,  you  are 
quite  out:  for,  let  me  tdl  you  that  good  words  and  good 
deeds  are  the  best  tryals  of  good  minds,  and  make  the 
best  passages  among  the  best  people :  and  so  much  for 
this  matter. 

Now  to  answer  your  prouertw,  and  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, most  points  of  your  discourses :  First,  let  me  tdl 
you,  that  I  hold  it  better  to  see  something  of  mine  owne 
at  home,  then  tranen  so  ferre  that  I  see  nothing  of  mine 
owne  abroad,  for  I  haue  heard  that  roling  stones  gather 
no  mosse.  And  for  my  educatkm,  if  it  hath  been 
sunple,  and  my  dispositkm  not  subtle,  if  I  be  not 
feshioned  according  to  the  worid,  I  shan  bee  the  fitter 
for  heanen :  And  for  my  wit,  to  deale  tnily  with  you*  I 
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had  rather  hold  it  in  a  Coppy  of  a  good  Tenure,  then  by 
the  title  of  an  idle  braine  to  keepe  a  fooles  head  in  Free- 
hold. Now  for  my  learning,  I  hold  it  better  to  spell 
and  put  together,  then  to  spoile  and  put  asunder :  but 
there  are  some  that  in  their  Child-hood  are  so  long  in 
their  home  booke,  that  doe  what  they  can,  they  will 
smell  of  the  Baby  till  they  cannot  see  to  read.  Now  we 
in  the  Country  beginne  and  goe  forward  with  our  read- 
ing in  this  manner,  Christs  Crosse  be  my  speed,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost :  for  feare  the  Diuell  should  be  in  the  letters 
of  the  Alphabet,  as  hee  is  too  often  when  hee  teacheth 
od  fellowes  play  tricks  with  their  Creditors,  who  in  stead 
of  payments,  write  I  O  V,  and  so  sco£fe  many  an  honest 
man  out  of  his  goods. 

And  againe,  when  he  teacheth  trauellors  that  haue 
taken  a  surfet  in  the  Low-countries  to  set  downe  H  and 
O,  to  expresse  the  nature  of  their  griefe,  and  to  ieast  out 
the  time  with  B  and  R,  or  to  bite  mens  good  names 
with  those  letters  to  auoyde  actions  of  slander,  and  when 
they  write  you  R,  and  they  B.  Oh  fine  knackes  of  more 
wit  then  honesty :  But  I  hope  there  are  none  of  these 
among  you.  But  I  haue  heard  my  father  say,  that  when 
he  was  young,  hee  saw  many  such  in  such  places  as  you 
hue  in,  but  it  was  a  great  way  hence  beyond  the  salt 
water. 

Now  for  Astronomy.  I  thinke  it  be  fallen  from  the 
height  that  it  was  in  former  time,  for  Starres  were  wont 
to  bee  in  the  heauens  :  now  Gallants  hang  them  vpon 
their  heeles,  so  bright  in  their  Spurres  as  if  they  were  all 
young  Phaetons,  that  would  ride  Phoebus  horses,  while 
the  folly  of  pride  should  sit  in  the  Chaire  of  mine :  but 
let  them  sit  fast  when  they  are  vp,  least  they  breake 
their  neckes  in  their  falls. 

Now  for  your  Nature  and  Art,  I  thinke  better  of  a 
naturall  Art,  then  an  artificiall  Nature.  And  for  your 
Fore-horse  pace  right  on,  I  hope  he  is  better  than  a  resty 
lade  that  will  not  stir  out  of  the  Stable,  or  a  Kicking 
Curtail  that  will  sette  his  Ryder  beside  the  Saddle  ;  and 
better  draw  soundly  in  a  cart  then  be  lamed  in  a  coach, 
or  be  sicke  in  a  Foote-cloth  :  &  better  a  tme  trot  then  a 
fidling  amble.    But  let  these  humors  passe. 

Now  for  your  bewitching  obiects,  I  doubt  they  will 
make  abiects  of  Subiects,  and  therefore  I  loue  no  such 
diuelish  deuises,  when  womens  eyes  will  bewitch  mens 
hearts,  and  the  breath  of  Tongues  will  poison  a  mans 
wits.  And  for  your  rauishing  delights,  it  is  a  word  that 
I  well  vnderstand  not,  or  at  least,  as  I  haue  heard,  this 
rauishing  is  a  word  that  signifieth  robbing  of  wenches  of 
the  inner  lining  of  their  linnen  against  their  wills ;  and 
if  it  be  so,  it  is  a  perilous  delight  that  brings  a  man  to 
the  Gallowes,  if  not  to  the  Oiuell,  for  a  little  fit  of 
pleasure :  but  if  there  be  any  better  sense  in  it,  I  would 
be  glad  to  vnderstand  it,  though  at  this  time  I  care  not 
to  be  troubled  with  it. 
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Now  for  Princes  Pallaces,  they  are  too  high  buildings 
for  our  Brickes ;  plaine  people  are  content  with 
Cottages,  and  had  rather  pay  tributes  to  their  mainten- 
ance, then  haue  them  too  much  in  our  view,  for  blinding 
of  our  eies  with  their  golden  brightnes.  Now  for  life 
and  death,  hee  that  lines  at  quiet  and  will  not  be  con- 
tented, may  change  for  the  worse  and  repent  it,  when 
he  cannot  helpe  it.  Oh  Cousin,  I  haue  heard  my  father 
say,  that  it  is  better  to  sit  fast,  then  to  rise  and  fall,  and 
a  great  wise  man  that  knew  the  world  to  a  hajrre,  would 
say,  that  the  meane  was  sure :  better  be  in  the  middle 
roome,  then  either  in  the  Garret  or  the  Sellor :  and 
another  of  an  excellent  worlds  wit,  that  ranne  the  ring 
with  him  in  the  walke  of  the  world,  would  say,  that 
honour  was  but  ancient  riches,  and  in  high  places,  where 
frownes  are  deadly,  and  fauours  are  vncertaine,  there 
was  more  feare  of  the  one,  then  hope  of  the  other :  and 
a  laborious  weekes  wages  well  payde  was  better  then  a 
yeares  hope  in  paper :  and  therefore,  hee  that  would 
leaue  possessions  for  promises,  and  assurances  for  hope, 
were  more  fiill  of  wit  then  vnderstanding,  and  of  con- 
ceipt  then  iudgement,  for  though  there  is  no  seniioe  to 
the  King,  nor  no  fishing  to  the  Sea,  yet  there  are  so 
many  suitors  for  rewards,  and  so  many  beaters  of  the 
water,  that  delayes  may  be  cold  comforts  of  long  hopes 
to  the  one,  and  the  other  angle  all  day  and  catch  a 
Gudgion  at  night :  and  therefore,  though  the  world  be 
like  a  Well  with  two  Buckets,  that  when  one  falleth, 
another  riseth,  yet  theflEdl  is  much  swifter  then  the 
rjrsing,  and  good  reason,  because  the  one  goes  downe 
empty  and  the  other  comes  vp  laden.  But  to  be  plaine, 
I  haue  so  long  beene  vsed  to  a  quiet  life,  that  I  would 
not  leaue  it  for  a  world. 

Now  for  your  notes  of  worth  that  you  haue  set  downe 
in  your  Court  conmiendations ;  I  allow  that  all  may  bee 
tme.  and  they  that  thriue  in  it  may  thinke  well  of  it, 
and  hold  it  a  kind  of  heauen  vpon  earth :  but  for  my 
selfe,  I  remember  certaine  notes  that  I  reade  in  a  Booke 
of  my  Fathers  owne  writing  that  shall  goe  with  me  to 
my  graue ;  there  were  not  many,  but  in  my  mind  to 
good  purpose :  as  first  for  greatnes.  My  minde  to  me  a 
Kingdome  is :  so  that  the  quiet  of  the  minde  is  a  greater 
matter  then  perhaps  many  great  men  possesse.  Then 
for  wealth,  Godlines  is  great  riches  to  him  that  is  contSt 
with  that  hee  hath,  which  many  great  men  somtime 
perhaps  haue  lesse  then  meaner  people.  Then  for  a 
good  rule  of  life;  Feare  God,  and  obay  the  King: 
which  perhaps  some  doe  not  so  well  in  the  Court  as  the 
Country.  Then  for  the  course  of  the  Law,  Lone  God 
aboue  all,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy  selfe :  which  if  yon 
doe  in  the  Court  as  wee  doe  in  the  Country,  Enny 
would  worke  no  hatred,  nor  malice  mischiefe :  but  lone 
in  all  persons  would  make  a  paUaoe,  a  Paradise,  which 
in   the  best  is  more  euident,  then  in  the  "vtinttt 
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apprehended :  but  God,  whose  loue  iB  the  life  of  all, 
breed  Buch  loue  in  the  liues  of  all,  that  peace  may  euer 
line  among  alL 

Now  for  learning,  what  your  neede  is  thereof  I  know 
not,  but  with  vs,  this  is  all  we  goe  to  schoole  for :  to 
read  common  Prayers  at  Church,  and  set  downe  com- 
mon prises  at  Markets;  write  a  Letter,  and  make  a 
Bond  ;  set  downe  the  day  of  our  Births,  our  Marriage 
day,  and  make  our  Wills  when  we  are  sicke,  for  the 
disposing  of  our  goods  when  we  are  dead :  these  are  the 
chiefe  matters  that  we  meddle  with,  and  we  find  enough 
to  trouble  our  heads  withall ;  for  if  the  lathers  knowe 
their  owne  children,  wiues  their  owne  husbands  from 
other  men,  maydens  keepe  their  by  your  kaues  from 
Bubtle  batchelors ;  Fanners  know  their  cattle  by  the 
heads,  and  Sheepheards  know  their  Bheepe  by  the  brand, 
What  more  learning  haue  we  need  of,  but  that  ex- 
perience will  teach  vs  without  booke?  We  can  kame 
to  plough  and  harrow,  sow  and  reape,  plant  and  prune, 
thxash  and  tiemne,  winnow  and  grinde,  brue  and  bake, 
and  all  without  booke ;  and  these  are  our  chiefe  busi- 
nesse  in  the  Country,  except  we  be  lury-men  to  hang  a 
theefe,  or  speake  truth  in  a  man's  right,  which  conscience 
ft  experience  wil  teach  vs  with  a  little  learning:  then 
what  should  we  study  for,  except  it  were  to  talke  vrith 
the  man  in  the  Moone  about  the  course  of  the  Starres  ? 
No,  Astronomy  is  too  high  a  reach  for  our  reason ;  we 
win  rather  sit  vnder  a  shady  tree  in  the  Sunne  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  cold  ayce,  then  lye  and  stare  vpon  the 
Starres  to  marke  their  walke  in  the  heauens,  while  wee 
loose  our  wits  in  the  Qoudes :  and  yet  we  reuerence 
learning  as  well  in  the  Parson  of  our  parish,  as  our 
Schoolemaster,  but  chiefely,  in  our  Justices  of  peace, 
for  vnder  God  and  the  King  they  beare  great  sway  in 
the  Country.  But  for  great  learning,  in  great  matters, 
and  in  great  places  wee  leaue  it  to  great  men.  If  wee 
liue  within  the  compasse  of  the  Law,  seme  God  and 
obey  our  King,  and  as  good  Subiects  ought  to  doe,  in 
our  duties  and  our  prayers  dayly  remember  him,  What 
neede  we  more  learning  ? 

Now  for  wisdome,  I  heard  our  Parson  in  our  Church 
read  it  in  the  holy  Booke  of  God,  That  the  wisdome 
of  the  world  is  faftit  foolishnes  before  God :  And  why  then 
should  a  man  seeke  to  befoole  himselfe  before  God,  with 
more  wit  then  is  necessary  for  the  knowledge  of  the  world? 
The  wise  man  must  die  as  well  as  the  foole,  and  when 
all  are  the  Sonnes  of  Adam,  wee  haue  a  foire  warning 
to  bee  too  busie  with  tasting  of  the  Tiree  of  too  mudi 
knowledge.  I  haue  read  in  the  Booke  of  the  best  wis- 
dome, that  the  feare  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdome, 
and  surely,  he  that  begins  his  lesson  there  may  continue 
his  learning  the  better,  and  come  to  bee  a  good  Scholler 
at  last.  Salomon,  the  wisest  man  that  euer  was,  said, 
that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  the  Spirit :  and  why 


then  should  a  man  vex  his  spirit  with  seeking  to  be  as 
wise  as  a  Woodcocke,  in  beating  his  braines  to  get  the 
possession  of  vanity?  And  yet  I  must  confesse,  that 
least  vanity  tume  to  villanie,  it  is  good  that  the  authority 
of  wisdome  haue  power  to  bridle  the  folly  of  selfe  wiU. 
But  for  the  great  wisdome  of  Counoellors  of  State, 
ludges  of  Lawes,  Gouemours  of  Citties,  Generals  of 
Annies,  or  such  great  People  in  sudi  great  places,  they 
go  so  farre  beyond  our  wits,  that  wee  had  rather  be 
obedient  to  thdr  wills,  then  enter  into  the  depth  of  their 
discretions,  and  content  our  selues  with  that  wisdome 
which  is  most  necessary  for  vs,  to  loue  God  aboue  all, 
ft  our  neighbours  as  our  selues,  to  rise  with  the  day  raies, 
and  goe  to  bed  without  a  candle,  to  eate  when  we  are 
hungry,  drinke  when  wee  are  thirsty,  trauell  when  we  are 
lusty,  and  rest  when  we  are  weary :  feare  God,  be  true 
to  the  Crowne,  keepe  the  lawes,  pay  scot  and  lot,  breed 
no  quarrels,  doe  no  wrongs,  and  labour  all  we  may  to 
haue  peace,  both  with  God  and  man  :  speake  truth  and 
shame  the  DiueU  :  pitch  and  pay,  say  and  hold,  trye  and 
trust,  belieue  no  lies,  teU  no  newes :  deceiue  not  an 
enemy,  nor  abuse  a  friend,  make  much  of  a  little  and 
more  as  it  may  increase :  These  are  the  points  of 
wisdome  that  we  runne  the  course  of  our  Card  by. 

Now  for  valour,  it  is  scene  best  in  the  best  quarrells, 
and  Saint  Paul  said,  that  hee  had  fought  the  good  fight,  to 
fight  for  the  preseruation  of  a  state,  the  Person  of  a  King 
or  Prince,  to  keepe  my  house  from  thieues,  my  children 
from  dogs,  and  my  iiunily  finom  famine,  and  my  fidth 
from  fainting  in  the  word  of  God,  this  hold  we  the  good 
fight,  and  the  true  valour :  not  to  stand  vpon  puntos, 
not  to  endure  a  lye  without  death,  challenge  for  a 
firowne,  and  kill  for  a  fowle  word,  aduenture  all  for 
nothing,  or  perhaps  worse  then  nothing,  loose  lands, 
goods,  life  and  soule  and  all  in  a  murther  or  a  bloody^ 
baigaine,  to  please  a  Punke,  and  to  be  counted  a 
Captain  of  the  Diuels  army,  or  a  Gallant  of  the  damned 
crew,  except  some  few  bowers  before  his  end,  while  the 
worme  of  Conscience  bites  him  at  the  heart,  a  sparke  of 
grace  enter  into  his  soule,  and  make  him  at  the  GaUowes 
make  a  repentant  rehearsaU  of  a  lewd  life,  and  leaue  a 
fiiyre  example  at  his  death  to  all  behoulders,  perhaps 
with  these  good  words  at  his  departing,  All  yee  that 
heere  bee,  take  example  to  be  hang'd  by  me. 

(%  braue  valour  that  makes  many  a  weeping  eye, 
when  my  mother  for  my  sonne  and  my  sister  for  my 
brother,  or  my  wife  for  my  husband,  or  my  father  for 
my  daughter,  or  mine  vncle  for  mine  aunt,  sit  and  howle 
like  dogs  to  see  the  workes  of  the  Diuel,  in  the  wicked 
of  the  world.  Such  Unde  of  valour  I  haue  heard  my 
fether  say  that  he  hath  mark't  in  some  places  wha*e  he 
hath  trauel'd,  I  know  not  where,  a  great  way  hence 
when  he  was  young,  where  he  found  among  a  hellish 
company  of  accursed  spirits,  they  were  called  valliant 
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feUowes,  that  durst  say  any  thing,  doe  any  thing,  or  be 
any  thing,  till  they  were  worse  then  nothing:  durst 
quarrell  with  any  man,  abuse  any  man,  strike  any  man, 
kill  any  man,  and  care  for  no  man,  durst  prate,  lye, 
sweare  and  forsweare,  scoffe  and  swagger,  drinke  and 
dice,  drab  and  stab,  durst  be  hang'd  and  damn'd  for  a 
horrible  fit  of  a  finonticke  humour,  and  this  was  their 
valour.  I  pray  God  there  be  none  such  among  yee 
where  you  keepe,  I  am  sure  there  keepe  none  such 
among  vs. 

Now  for  truth,  I  hope  there  are  more  true  hearts  in 
the  Country  then  there  are  tongues  in  the  City  in  many 
places,  yea,  and  in  greater  places  then  I  will  speake  of, 
but  where  they  be,  God  blesse  them,  and  where  they  are 
not,  God  send  them,  and  that  is  all  that  I  say  to  them. 
But  for  ought  I  see  there  is  so  much  falshood  in  the 
world  that  I  feare  there  is  little  truth  on  the  earth  :  and 
fai  great  places  where  protestations  are  without  pei> 
formanoes,  and  excuses  are  better  then  lies,  Where  is 
either  truth  of  loue  or  loue  of  truth?  but  a  little,  I 
thinke  :  I  would  there  were  more.  But  with  vs,  truth  is 
so  beioued,  that  a  Ljrer  is  held  little  better  then  a  theefe, 
and  it  is  a  lesson  we  leame  our  little  Children,  speake 
truth,  tell  truth,  take  heed  you  lie  not,  the  Diuell  is  the 
fiither  of  lies,  and  little  better  be  his  Children ;  deale 
truly  with  all  men.  let  your  tongues  and  your  hearts  goe 
together,  Christ  is  truth,  in  his  holy  name  be  true,  euer 
tell  truth  and  shame  the  Diudl,  be  true  to  God  in  your 
beliefe  and  obedience  to  his  word,  bee  true  to  your 
King  in  the  lojralty  of  your  hearts,  bee  true  to  your 
wiues  in  the  honesty  of  your  bodies,  and  bee  true  to 
your  firiends  in  performing  your  promises :  this  is  the 
loue  we  haue  to  truth  ;  if  you  haue  it  so,  it  is  a  good 
blessing  of  God  and  makes  a  happy  people. 

And  for  loue,  if  it  bee  in  the  world,  I  thinke  it  is  in 
the  Country,  for  where  enuy,  pride,  and  malice,  and 
lealousie  makes  busses  in  mens  braines,  what  loue  can 
bee  in  their  hearts,  howsoeuer  it  slip  from  their  tongues  ? 
No.  no ;  our  Turtles  euer  file  together ;  our  Swannes 
euer  swimme  together,  and  our  louers  Hue  and  die 
together.  Now  if  such  loue  be  among  you,  it  is  worthy 
to  be  much  made  of ;  but  if  you  like  to  day  and  loath 
to  morrow,  if  you  fiBiwne  to  day  and  frowne  to  morrow  ; 
if  all  your  loue  bee  to  laugh  and  lye  downe,  or  to  hope 
of  gaine  or  reward ;  that  is  none  of  our  lone.  Wee  loue 
all  goodnes  and  onely  for  goodnes:  first  God,  then 
our  selues,  then  our  wiues  and  children,  then  our  family, 
and  then  our  friends :  and  so  hath  loue  his  course  fai 
our  lines :  and  therefore  if  there  be  any  obseruation  in 
alfecdon,  I  pray  you,  let  it  bee  nUher  in  the  Country 
then  in  any  place,  where  fidth  is  not  so  Cast,  but  frmcy 
can  alter  loue  vpon  a  little  humour  of  dislike. 

Now  for  your  fauour,  when  one  Beggar  growes  rich 
by  it,  how  many  rich  grow  beggers  through  the  hope  of 


fortune:  and  therefore  in  my  minde,  better  be  Lord 
ouer  a  little  of  a  mans  owne,  then  to  follow  a  Lord  for 
the  bare  name  of  a  Gentleman,  and  better  with  a  little 
to  bee  coimted  a  good  man,  then  with  gaping  after 
Gudgions  to  be  thought,  I  know  not  what  Truly, 
Cousin,  I  thinke  euery  thing  is  best  in  his  owne  nature ; 
as  one  is  bred,  so  let  him  bee :  for  as  a  Courtier  cannot 
hold  the  plough,  but  he  wil  be  soone  scene  to  be  no 
workman,  so  a  Country-man  cannot  court  it,  but  hee 
wil  shewe  in  somewhat  from  whence  he  comes. 

And  for  a  Ladies  looke,  I  thinke  wee  haue  wenches  in 
the  Country  that  haue  as  faire  eyes  as  finer  creatures, 
who  when  they  lift  to  looke  kindly,  will  make  many  glad 
though  few  gay  fellowes.  And  for  apparell,  plaine 
russet  is  our  wearing,  while  pied  coats  among  vs  we 
account  players  or  fooles,  except  they  be  better  men 
then  the  best  of  our  parish,  except  our  Landlord. 

Now  for  preferment  and  aduanoement,  they  be 
encouragements  to  some  Spirits  that  are  borne  vnder 
the  diming  climate,  but  for  mine  owne  part  I  loue  not 
to  play  the  fljre  with  a  Candle,  for  feare  of  burning  my 
wings,  but  will  leaue  the  ladder  of  honour  to  him  that 
best  knowes  how  to  climbe,  and  to  sit  fast  when  he  is 
vp.  Now  for  your  Occurrents,  what  are  they  but 
newes,  sometime  true  and  some  time  &lse,  which  when 
they  come  to  vs  they  are  commonly  more  costly  then 
comfortable,  and  therefore  wee  desire  not  to  trouble  our 
selues?  Now  for  disdphering  of  Characters,  I  haue 
heard  my  lather  say  in  the  old  time,  that  they  were 
accounted  little  better  then  coniurations,  in  whidi  were 
written  the  names  of  Diuels  that  the  Colledge  of  Hd 
vsed  to  coniure  vp  in  the  world,  and  bdong'd  onely  to 
the  study  of  Sorcerers,  Witches,  Wisards,  and  such 
wicked  wretches,  as  not  caring  for  the  'plaine  word  of 
God,  goe  with  scratches  of  the  Diuels  dawes  into  heD. 
But  how  true  it  is  God  knoweth  :  but  that  this  is  true, 
euery  man  knoweth  that  it  was  a  deuise  of  the  Diuell  at 
the  first,  to  put  into  the  head  of  a  decduing  heart  that 
hauing  no  true  nor  plaine  meaning  in  conscience,  would 
write  so,  that  no  man  should  vnderstand  him  but  him- 
sdfe,  or  like  himsdfe,  and  ondy  to  hoodwinke  the 
world  for  looking  into  his  wickednesse.  But  what  is  the 
end  of  all  wily  beguily?  seeking  to  decdue  other, 
deodu'd  himsdfe  most  of  alL  Now  letters  of  darkenes 
deuised  by  the  Diuell  for  the  followers  of  his  designes  in 
the  courses  of  his  deoeipt :  honest  men  in  the  Country 
loue  to  meddle  with  no  such  matters,  but  so  far  as  may 
be  to  Gods  glory  and  the  good  of  a  State,  to  find  out 
the  plots,  and  to  preuent  the  mischiefe  of  a  villanie, 
bdng  done  in  Gods  holy  name  and  by  his  grace.  I 
hold  it  a  fine  quality  to  discipher  a  Character,  and  lay 
open  a  knaue :  But  for  vs  in  the  Country,  wee  knie  no 
such  braine-labours  as  may  bring  our  wits  into  such  a 
wood,  that  we  know  not  how  to  get  out  of  it.    Now  for 
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enditing  of  Letters :  alas,  what  neede  wee  much  adoe 
about  a  little  matter?  If  we  can  write,  wee  commonly 
b^gin  and  end  much  after  one  manner :  Trusting  in  God 
3rou  are  in  good  health,  with  all  our  friends :  and  so  to 
the  matter,  either  to  borrow  or  to  pay,  or  to  know  the 
prise  of  your  Cattell.  or  for  a  merry  meeting,  or  I 
thanke  you  for  my  good  cheere.  And  so  with  my 
hearty  commendations,  I  commit  you  to  God.  Fh>m 
my  house  such  a  day.  Your  louing  friend  to  his  power. 
And  then  scale  vp  the  paper,  and  write  on  the  outside : 
To  my  louing  Cousin,  Neighbour,  or  Fdend,  at  his 
house  in  such  a  place,  with  speed,  if  the  time  require, 
and  so  no  more  adoe.  Except  it  bee  a  Loue  Letter, 
and  then  a  fewe  idle  words  of, 

Sweete  heart,  I  commend  me  vnto  you,  and  haue 
beene  as  good  as  my  promise,  and  haue  sent  you  a 
paire  of  gloues  by  Meg  your  Brothers  best  bdoued,  and 
vpon  Friday  (God  willing)  I  will  meete  you  at  the 
Market,  and  wee  will  be  merry,  and  talke  further  of  the 
matter,  and  if  you  be  as  I  am,  say  and  hold,  I  know  my 
portion,  and  when  yours  is  put  to  it  wee  shall  Hue  the 
better.  And  so,  keeping  your  Handkerchiflfe  neere  my 
heart :  till  I  see  you,  I  rest 

Yours  during  lift  in  tru€  loue 

w.  r. 

Now  for  your  Stiles  of  honour  and  worship  to  this 
Lord  and  that  Lady  on  the  outside,  and  a  deale  of 
humility  and  ceremony  on  the  inside,  me  thinkes  it 
is  a  wearying  of  the  minde  before  you  come  to  the 
matter.  And  as  I  remember  a  great  vrise  man  that 
would  dispatch  many  matters  in  little  time,  would  thus 
euer  read  Letters,  in  the  beginning  two  words  for  the 
Stile,  and  other  two  at  the  end  for  the  conclusion,  so 
noting  the  treble  aboue,  and  the  base  beneath,  he 
would  soone  in  the  middest  find  the  substance  of  the 
Musique :  and  to  tell  truth,  few  words  and  plaine,  and 
to  the  purpose,  is  better  for  our  vnderstandhig,  then  to 
goe  about  with  words  to  tell  a  long  tale  to  little  end. 

Now  if  we  cannot  write,  we  haue  the  Gierke  of  the 
church,  or  the  Schoolemaster  of  the  towne  to  helpe  vs, 
who  for  our  plaine  matters  will  seme  our  tumes  wel 
enough,  and  therefore  what  neede  wee  trouble  our  heads 
with  enditing  of  Letters? 

Now,  for  Orations,  they  are  fittest  for  SdioUers  to 
allure  an  audience  to  attendance :  but  for  vs,  we  haue 
more  vse  of  our  hands  to  worke  for  our  liuings,  then  of 
our  eares  to  heare  the  sound  of  a  little  breath.  Yet  I 
allow  it  among  you  in  such  places  as  you  liue  in :  but 
where  truth  is  the  best  eloquence,  we  make  but  two 
words  to  a  bargaine,  and  therefore  for  your  long  dis- 
courses, we  desire  not  to  be  wearied  with  them,  but 
will  leaue  them  to  you  that  haue  more  vse  of  them,  and 
haue  time  to  hearken  to  them. 

Now  for  your  Messages,  alas,  cannot  we  gioe  a  Cap 


and  make  a  Legge  to  our  betters,  and  deliuer  our  minds 
in  few  words,  without  we  leame  to  looke  downe  as 
though  we  were  seeking  of  a  Rabbetts  nest,  or  that  we 
had  conmiitted  some  such  fimh  that  we  were  ashamed  to 
shew  our  feces,  or  make  a  long  congier  as  though  we 
were  making  preparation  to  a  Galliard,  when  if  a  foote 
slip  we  may  haue  a  disgrace  in  the  fell ;  and  if  a  word 
be  misplaced,  it  is  halfe  a  marring  to  all  the  matter : 
and  therefore  for  messages,  our  matters  being  not  great, 
small  instructiOs  wil  seme  our  tumes  for  the  ddiuery  of 
our  minds. 

Now  for  congratulating  of  Princes,  God  blesse  them, 
they  are  too  great  men  for  vs,  more  then  to  pray  for 
them ;  and  their  matters  too  high  for  our  reason  to 
reach  alter ;  it  is  enough  for  vs  to  giue  a  Cake  for  a 
Pudding,  and  a  pint  of  'Wme  for  a  pottle  of  Beere :  and 
when  we  kill  Hogs  to  send  our  Children  to  our 
neighbours  with  these  messages :  My  Father  and  my 
Mother  haue  sent  jrou  a  Pudding  and  a  Chine,  and 
desires  you  when  you  kill  your  hogges,  you  will  send 
him  as  good  againe.  Now  for  great  folkes,  they  haue 
such  great  choyce  of  presents,  and  of  such  great  charge, 
and  such  great  care  in  the  deliuery  of  them,  that  (Lord 
haue  mercy  vpon  vs)  wee  in  the  country  cannot  tell  what 
to  say  vnto  them,  but,  God  blesse  them  that  haue  them, 
and  much  good  may  they  doe  them. 

Now  for  Ambassages  and  Ambassadors,  wee  know  not 
what  the  word  meanes  and  therefore  little  care  to  be 
troubled  with  the  men  ;  for  when  we  heare  of  any  man 
that  comes  from  a  strange  Coimtry,  wee  say,  I  pray  God 
he  comes  for  good,  and  then  hee  is  the  better  welcome : 
Tush,  talke  to  vs  of  a  Basket  or  a  Basket-maker,  and 
not  of  an  Ambassador  nor  Ambassages ;  but  make  your 
selues,  that  best  know  the  meaning  of  them,  the  best  vse 
3rou  can  of  them ;  for  vs,  wee  care  not  to  looke  after 
them,  more  then  to  pray  for  them,  that  as  they  doe,  or 
as  they  meane,  so  God  blesse  them. 

Now  for  your  Officers,  their  diarge  is  so  great,  that 
wee  desire  not  their  places,  for  we  hold  a  priuate  quiet 
better  then  a  publike  trouble  :  and  a  deane  conscience 
worth  a  world  of  wealth.  Now  for  your  Orders, 
perhaps  your  need  of  them  is  great,  where  disorders 
may  be  grieuous :  for  vs  in  the  Country,  we  haue  few, 
but  in  the  Churches  for  our  Seates,  and  at  our  meetings 
for  our  places,  where,  when  Maister  Justice  and  the 
high  Constables  are  set,  honest  men,  like  good  fellows, 
will  sit  togeither ;  except  at  a  Sessions  or  an  Assise  wee 
bee  called  vpon  a  Jury,  then  as  it  pleaseth  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  set  one  afore  another;  and  therefore  for 
orders  what  neede  we  trouble  our  selues  with  other  then 
we  are  vsd  vnto?  I  remember  I  haue  heard  my  fether 
tell  of  a  world  of  orders  hee  had  scene  in  diuers  places, 
where  he  had  trauel'd,  where  right  good  Gentlemen, 
that  had  foUowed  great  Lords  and  Ladies  had  enough 
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to  doe  to  study  orders  in  their  Seruioe  :  a  Trencher  must 
not  be  laid,  nor  a  Napkin  folded  out  of  order ;  a  dish 
set  downe  out  of  order,  A  Capon  earned,  nor  a  Rabbet 
vnlaoed  out  of  order  ;  a  Goose  broken  vp,  nor  a  Plasty 
cut  vp  out  of  order ;  a  Glasse  filled,  nor  a  Cup  vn- 
couered  nor  deliuered  out  of  order ;  you  must  not  stand, 
speake,  nor  looke  out  of  order :  which  were  such  a  busines 
for  vs  to  goe  about,  that  we  should  be  all  out  of  time  ere 
we  should  get  into  any  good  order.  But  in  that  there  is 
difference  of  places,  and  euery  one  must  haue  their  due. 
It  is  meete  for  good  manners  to  keepe  the  rules  of  good 
orders.  But  how  much  more  at  rest  are  we  in  the 
Country  that  are  not  troubled  with  these  duties? 

Now  for  your  eyes  of  brightnesse,  I  feare  you  are  not 
troubled  with  too  many  of  them :  late  sitting  vp,  long 
watching,  and  night  busines,  as  writings,  readings,  cast- 
ing vp  of  accounts,  long  watchings,  and  such  like  other 
busines ;  besides  gaming,  playing  at  Cards,  Tables  and 
Dice,  or  such  sports  as  spend  time,  are  all  dangerous  for 
weake  sights,  and  make  a  world  of  sore  eies.  But  as 
you  said,  some  of  the  best  sort  are  wiser  in  their  actions, 
and  more  temperate  in  their  motions,  and  therefore  keep 
their  sights  in  more  perfection  ;  which  may  be  examples 
to  others,  if  they  haue  the  grace  to  follow  them.  But 
for  our  eies,  if  we  doe  not  hurt  them  with  a  stripe  of  a 
twig  in  the  wood,  a  flye  in  the  a]rre,  or  a  mote  in  the 
Sunne,  our  eyes  are  as  bright  as  christall,  so  that  we 
can  se  the  least  thing  that  may  doe  vs  good ;  and  if  we 
can  see  the  Sunne  in  the  morning  and  the  Moone  at 
night,  see  our  Cattell  in  our  pastures,  our  sheepe  in  the 
Common,  our  Come  in  the  fields,  our  houses  in  repaire, 
and  our  money  in  our  purses,  our  meate  on  our  tables, 
and  our  wiues  with  our  Children,  and  looke  vp  to  heauen, 
and  giue  God  thankes  for  all,  wee  seeke  no  better  sight. 

Now  for  the  cleannes  of  your  hands,  I  feare  that  now 
and  then  some  of  ye  haue  your  hands  so  troubled  with 
an  itch,  that  you  must  haue  them  nointed  with  the  oyle 
of  gold,  before  you  can  fall  to  any  good  worke :  and 
some  of  ]ree,  that  though  your  wits  haue  good  in- 
uentions,  yet  you  cannot  write  without  a  golden  pen, 
which  indeede,  best  fits  a  fine  hand.  But  for  vs  in  the 
Country,  when  we  haue  washed  our  hands,  after  no 
foule  worke,  nor  handling  any  vnwholesome  thing,  wee 
neede  no  little  Forks  to  make  hay  with  our  mouths,  to 
throw  our  meat  into  them. 

Now  for  the  purenes  of  your  hearts ;  except  Kings, 
Queenes  and  Princes,  and  such  great  persons,  make 
no  comparison  with  Country  people,  where  yea  and  nay 
are  our  words  of  truth  ;  faith  and  troth  are  our  bonds  of 
loue,  plaine  dealing,  passages  of  honesty ;  and  kinde 
thankes  continues  good  neighbour-hood :  A  Ijrer  is 
hated,  a  scoffer  scorned,  a  spend-thrift  derided,  and 
a  miser  not  beloued:  a  Swaggerer  imprisoned,  a 
Drunkard   punished,  and  a   lugler  whipped,  and   a 


Theefe  hanged,  for  our  hearts  will  harbour  no  such 
Guests.  And  for  loue,  two  eyes  and  one  heart,  two 
hands  and  one  body,  two  louers  and  one  loue  ties  a 
knot  of  such  truth  as  nought  but  death  can  vndoe. 

Now  for  braines  of  Wisdome,  I  thinke  hee  is  wiser 
that  keepes  his  owne,  and  spends  no  more  then  needs, 
then  hee  that  spends  much  in  hope  of  a  little,  and  yet 
may  hap  loose  that  too  at  last.  Now  for  tongues  of 
truth,  let  me  tell  you,  fajrre  words  make  fooles  faine, 
and  Court  holy-water  will  scarce  wash  a  foule  shirt 
cleane,  except  it  come  from  such  a  Fountaine,  as  euery 
man  must  not  dip  his  finger  in.  But.  Cousin,  when 
hearts  and  hands  goe  together,  words  and  deeds  goe 
together  :  these  are  the  tongues  that  will  not  faulter  in 
their  tales,  but  tell  truth  in  the  face  of  the  wide  world  ; 
and  therefore  excepting  the  best  that  may  bee  examples 
to  the  rest,  I  thinke  if  truth  be  any  where,  she  is  in  the 
Country. 

Now  for  the  noblenesse  of  minds :  it  fitteth  the 
persons  in  their  places :  but  for  vs  in  the  Country,  wee 
had  rather  haue  old  Nobles  in  our  purses,  then  a  bare 
name  of  noble  without  Nobles  :  the  reason  may  be  that 
we  doe  not  know  the  nature  of  noblenes  so  well  as  wee 
doe  of  Nobles,  and  therefore  wee  heare  onely  so  much 
of  the  cost  of  it,  that  we  haue  no  heart  to  looke  after  it : 
but  where  it  is  truly  we  honour  it,  and  say,  God  blesse 
them  that  haue  it,  and  if  they  be  worthy  of  it  well  may 
they  keei>e  it,  and  that  is  all  I  say  to  it. 

Now  to  spuits  of  goodnes,  alas,  there  is  not  one  in 
the  world.  Christ  Jesus  our  Sauiour  said  so.  There  is 
none  good  but  God :  and  if  there  be  any  on  the  earth,  I 
thinke  a  good  beliefe  and  a  good  life  doth  best  expresse 
the  nature  of  it. 

To  conclude  with  Uertue,  in  which  you  lay  vp  all  the 
treasures  of  life,  I  doubt  not  it  is  in  the  best,  I  would  it 
were  so  in  all  with  you,  but  bee  it  where  it  pleaseth  Go<| 
to  send  it  once,  I  verily  belieue  it  to  bee  as  truly  in  the 
Country  as  in  places  of  higher  compasse :  and  by  your 
leaue,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  Riddle  of  my  fathers  o[w]ne 
writing,  touching  that  rare  and  pretious  lewell. 
There  is  a  secret  few  doe  kmnoe. 
And  doth  in  speciall pkues  grow, 
A  rich  mans  praise,  apoore  mans  wealth, 
A  weake  mans  strength,  a  sicke  mans  health  ; 
A  Ladyes  beauty,  a  Lords  blisse, 
A  matchlesse  lewell  where  it  is  : 
And  snakes  where  it  is  truefy  scene, 
A  gracious  King  and  glorious  Queene. 
And  this  said  he,  is  vertue,  which  though  he  vnderstood 
in  the  Court,  yet  he  made  vse  of  it  in  the  Country. 
Now  therefore  good   Cousin,  be   content  with  your 
humour,  and  let  me  alone  with  mine ;  I  thinke  I  haue 
answered  all  your  positions :  and  let  me  tell  you,  what- 
soeuer  you  say,  I  verily  belieue  that  ere  you  die,  I  shall 
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finde  you  rather  in  the  roole  of  peace  in  the  Country, 
then  in  the  tryall  of  patience  in  the  Court,  except  the 
heauens  highest  Grace,  and  vnder  heauen  our  earths 
highest  Honour,  make  you  happier  in  their  fauours  then 
the  whole  world  else  can  make  you.  And  now,  what 
say  you  further  vnto  mee  ? 

Ccvrt.  I  say  this  to  you,  kind  Cousin,  that  your 
Fathers  lessons  haue  made  you  better  learned  then  I 
looked  for,  but  yet  let  me  tell  you,  had  you  scene  but 
one  of  our  showes  in  our  Triumphs,  heard  one  of  our 
Songs  on  our  solemne  dayes,  and  tasted  one  of  our 
dishes,  in  our  solemne  feasts,  you  would  neuer  looke 
more  on  a  May-game,  listen  more  to  a  lousy  Ballad,  nor 
euer  be  in  loue  with  beefe  and  pudding. 

Count,  Oh  Cousin,  stay  the  Bells,  I  thinke  you  are 
deodued,  for  it  may  be  that  at  one  of  these  Showes,  I 
might  see  the  fruites  of  my  labours  and  my  poore 
Neighbours,  flong  away  in  gaudes  and  feathers  ;  and 
perhaps  haue  a  proud  humour,  wish  to  be  as  wise  as 
they  that  were  no  wiser  then  they  should  bee;  and 
therefore  I  thinke,  better  tarry  at  home  then  trauell 
abroad  to  no  better  purpose. 

Now  for  Songs,  a  plaine  ditty  well  expressed,  is  better 
with  vs,  then  a  fine  conceit,  as  faigned  in  the  voyce  as 
the  matter.  Now  for  your  dishes  of  meat,  I  will  tell 
you,  I  heard  my  &ther  once  report  it  for  a  truth,  that  a 
great  man  who  lined  where  you  line,  sent  him  for  a 
great  dainty  a  Porpose  Pye  or  two  cold :  which  taking 
very  thankfully,  and  causing  the  Messenger  to  stay 
dinner  with  him,  he  cut  one  of  them  vp,  and  very  nicely 
taking  out  a  peeoe  of  it,  gaue  it  to  my  Mother,  which 
she  no  sooner  had  in  her  mouth,  but  it  had  like  to  haue 
marred  all  with  her  stomacke,  but  shee  quickly  con- 
veyed it  all  vnder  boord,  which  my  Father  seeing,  said. 
Why  how  now,  wife  ?  What  ?  doe  you  loue  no  good 
meate?  Yes  (quoth  she)  but  I  pray  you  tast  of  it  your 
sdfe :  which  he  no  sooner  did,  but  he  made  as  much  hast 
out  of  his  mouth  with  it  as  she  did  ;  then  did  the  Children 
likewise  the  same,  and  the  Seruants  being  by,  their 
Master  ofifred  ech  one  a  peeoe  of  it,  [who]  no  sooner 
tasted  of  it,  but  they  did  so  spit  and  spatter  as  if  they 
had  been  poysoned  ;  then  he  gaue  a  peeoe  to  his  Dogge, 
which  smelt  to  it,  and  left  it :  by  and  by  after  came  in  a 
Miller  and  his  Dogge  to  whom  my  Father  in  like 
manner  offered  a  peeoe,  but  neither  man  nor  dog  would 
eate  of  it :  wherevpon  my  Father  heartily  laughing,  with 
thankes  to  his  great  Lord  for  his  kinde  token,  sent  one 
of  them  backe  againe  to  him  with  this  message,  Com- 
mend me,  I  pray  you,  to  my  good  Lord,  and  tell  him  I 
heartily  thanke  his  honour,  and  tdl  him,  if  either  my 
selfe,  or  my  wife,  or  my  diildren,  or  my  seruants, 
or  my  dog,  or  the  Miller,  or  his  dogge,  would  haue 
eaten  of  it,  I  would  neuer  haue  sent  one  bit  backe  againe 
to  him  of  it :  but  it  may  bee  that  it  is  more  wholesome 
then  toothsome,  and  bee  may  make  a  better  firiend  with 


it :  so,  pajring  the  messenger  for  his  paines,  sent  him 
away  with  his  message,  which  was  no  sooner  deliuered, 
but  his  Lord  heartily  laughed  at  it.  This  was  one  of 
your  fine  dishes.  Another  a  great  Lady  sent  him,  which 
was  a  little  Barrell  of  Cauiary,  which  was  no  sooner 
opened  and  tasted,  but  quickly  made  vp  againe,  [and] 
was  sent  backe  with  this  message.  Commend  me  to  my 
good  Lady,  and  thanke  her  honour,  and  tdl  her  we  haue 
blacke  Sope  enough  already ;  but  if  it  be  any  better 
thing,  I  beseech  her  Ladyship  to  bestow  it  vpon  a 
better  friend,  that  can  better  teU  how  to  vse  it.  Now  if 
such  be  your  fine  dishes,  I  pray  you  let  me  alone  with  my 
Country  fiue.    And  now,  what  say  you  else  vnto  mee  ? 

Covrt,  I  say  this,  that  Nature  is  no  botcher,  and 
there  is  no  washing  of  a  blacke  Moore,  except  it  bee 
from  a  little  durty  sweat :  the  Oxe  will  weare  no  Socks, 
howsoeuer  his  feete  carry  their  fisiuour :  and  Diogenes 
would  bee  a  Dog,  though  Alexander  would  giue  him  a 
kingdome  :  and  therefore  though  you  are  my  kinsman, 
I  see  it  is  more  in  name  then  in  nature :  thy  breath 
smels  all  of  Garlike,  and  thy  meat  tasts  all  of  mammaday 
pudding,  which  breaking  at  both  ends,  the  stuffing 
nmnes  about  the  Pot.  And  since  I  see  thou  art  like  a 
Milstone  that  will  not  easily  bee  stirred,  I  will  leaue  thee 
to  thy  folly,  till  I  finde  thee  in  a  better  humour,  for  I  see 
the  Musique  of  thy  minde  hangeth  all  vpon  the  base 
string.    FareweU. 

Count,  Nay,  soft  a  whfle,  let  me  not  be  in  your  debt, 
for  an  ill  word  or  two :  I  see  truth  is  no  Iyer ;  all  in  the 
Court  are  not  Courtiers,  nor  euery  man  that  hath  witte 
b  not  truly  wise ;  for  then  no  man  would  spend  breath 
to  no  purpose :  an  Oxes  foot  may  bee  sweeter  then  a 
Cods  head,  when  Sockes  may  bes  but  saueguaids  for 
bare  tooes  in  broken  stockings :  Garlike  hath  beene  in 
more  grace  then  Tobacco,  and  is  yet  in  the  Country, 
with  them  that  loue  meate  better  then  smoake. 
Diogenes  is  dead,  and  Alexander  is  in  his  graue ;  and 
better  t>ee  a  manish  Dogge  then  a  dogged  man.  And 
if  your  good  will  be  to  your  good  words,  you  are  more 
like  a  stranger  then  a  Idnseman ;  and  for  my  pudding,  I 
belieue  it  will  proue  better  then  a  Tobacco  pipe.  So, 
rather  desirous  to  be  a  Milstone,  not  to  stirre  at  euery 
motion,  then  a  fieather  in  a  Weatheroocke,  to  tume  with 
euery  gayle  of  winde,  I  will  pray  for  your  better  wit, 
then  you  haue  showne  in  a  selfe  wild  humour,  and  so 
till  I  finde  you  in  more  patience  and  lesse  passion,  I  wiU 
leaue  you  tUl  wee  meete  againe,  hoping  that  you  will 
bee  as  I  am,  and  will  be  a  friend,  to  forget  all  ill 
humours,  and  ready  to  requite  all  kindnesses. 

CourtUr,    So  will  I ;  and  so,  FarewelL 

Thus  they  parted  for  that  time,  but  what  fell  out  at 
their  next  meeting  :  as  you  like  of  this,  you  shall  heare 
more  hereafter. 

FINIS. 


Necessary  Notes  for  a  Courtier, 


Question. 

W  Hat  is  a  Courtier  ? 
Answer.    An  Attendant  vpon  Maiesty,  a 
companion  of  Nobility,  a  friend  to  Uertue, 
and  a  hope  of  honour. 

Quest.  What  things  are  chiefely  to  be  required  in  a 
Courtier? 

A.  Two. 

Q.  What  are  they? 

A.  A  good  body,  and  a  good  minde. 

Q.  How  are  they  to  be  vsed  ? 

A.  In  humillity  and  ciuilhty. 

Q.  To  whom? 

A.  The  first  vnto  God,  the  second  to  man. 

Q.  What  are  the  proofes  of  a  good  mind  ? 

A.  Loue  of  goodnesse,  and  feare  of  greatnesse. 

Q.  What  are  the  tokens  of  a  good  body  ? 

A,  Ability  and  agility. 

Q.  What  preserues  a  good  minde  in  goodnesse? 

A,  Prayer  and  Charity. 

Q,  And  what  keeps  the  body  in  strength  ? 

A.  Continence  and  exercise. 

Q,  What  is  the  chiefe  grace  of  a  Courtier  ? 

A.  The  feare  of  God,  and  the  fauour  of  a  King. 

Q.  What  is  the  Honour  of  a  Courtier? 

A.  The  loue  of  vertue. 

Q.  What  is  the  wealth  of  a  Courtier  ? 

A.  The  loue  [of]  a  King. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  of  a  Courtier? 

A.  Truth  in  Religion,  care  in  his  Seruioe,  loue  to  his 
Master,  and  secrecy  in  his  trust. 

Q.  What  is  the  care  of  a  Courtier  ? 

A.  To  deserue  well,  to  keepe  well,  to  liue  well,  and  to 
dye  well. 

Q.  What  qualities  are  chiefely  required  in  a  Courtier? 

A.  Wisdome,  Valour,  Learning,  and  Bounty. 

Q.  What  learning  is  most  fit  for  a  Courtier? 

A.  Diuinity,  Philosophy,  Policy,  and  History. 

Q.  What  are  the  Ornaments  of  a  Courtier  ? 

A.  Variety  of  Languages,  obseruation  of  Trauels. 
experience  of  Natures,  and  the  vse  of  Understanding. 

Q.  What  is  a  Courtier  most  to  take  heed  of? 

A.  Enuious  Ambition,  malicious  Faction,  palpable 
Flattery,  and  base  Pandarisme. 

Q.  What  is  a  Courtier  chiefely  to  take  note  of? 

A.  The  disposition  of  the  best,  the  words  of  the 
wisest,  the  actions  of  the  noblest,  and  the  cairiage  of 
the  fairest. 

Q.  What  things  chiefely  is  a  Courtjfer  to  be  charie 
of? 


A.  His  tongue  and  his  hand,  his  purse  and  his  midle 
finger. 

Q.  What  conuersation  is  fittest  for  a  Courtier? 

A.  Wise  wits,  noble  spirits,  faire  eyes,  and  true 
hearts. 

Q.  How  should  a  Courtier  hope  of  aduancement  ? 

A.  With  prayer  to  God,  diligence  in  his  seruioe, 
respect  of  persons,  and  iudgment  in  affections. 

Q.  What  discourses  are  fittest  for  a  Courtier? 

A,  Admiration  of  wisdome,  desert  of  honour,  truth 
of  valour,  and  life  of  loue. 

Q.  What  friends  are  fittest  for  a  Courtier? 

A.  The  wise  and  the  wealthy,  the  valiant  and  the 
honest. 

Q.  What  seruants  are  fittest  for  a  Courtier? 

A.  The  expert,  the  Caithfull,  the  diligent,  and  the 
carefull. 

Q.  What  is  the  true  valour  in  a  Courtier  ? 

A.  To  feare  no  fortune,  to  be  patient  in  aduersity,  to 
master  affections,  and  to  forgiue  offenders. 

Q.  What  are  the  follies  in  a  Courtier  ? 

A.  Vaine  discourses,  idle  complements,  apish  fancies, 
and  superfluous  expences. 

Q.  What  are  most  dangerous  in  a  Courtier? 

A.  To  bee  inquisitiue  of  Occurrents,  to  reueale  Secrets, 
to  scome  Counsaile,  and  to  murmur  at  Superiority. 

Q.  What  things  are  most  profitable  to  a  Courtier  ? 

A.  A  sharpe  wit  and  a  quicke  apprehension,  a  smoth 
speech,  and  a  sound  memory. 

Q.  What  should  a  Courtier  chiefely  obserue  in  a 
King? 

A.  His  wisdome,  his  valour,  his  disposition,  and 
affection. 

Q.  What  in  a  Councellor  ? 

A.  His  religion,  his  reason,  his  care,  and  his  iudg- 
ment. 

Q.  What  in  a  Lord? 

A.  His  title,  his  worthines,  his  spirit,  and  his  carriage. 

Q.  What  in  a  Lady? 

A.  Her  beauty,  her  portion,  her  parentage,  and  her 
disposition. 

Q.  What  in  an  Officer? 

A.  His  knowledge,  his  care,  his  diligence,  and  his 
conscience. 

Q.  What  time  is  best  spent  in  a  Courtier? 

A.  In  prayer,  in  study,  in  graue  discourse,  and  in 
good  exercise. 

Q.  And  what  time  is  worst  spent  ? 

A.  In  deuising  of  fashions,  in  fitting  of  fancies,  in 
faining  of  Loue,  and  in  honouring  vnworthines. 


THE  COURTIER  AND  THE  COUNTRY-MAN. 


Q.  What  is  conunendable  m  a  Counler? 
A.  Coocealing   of    duconlentmeau,    nutigvting    of 
pcssiotu.  aSabiUtrof  spcccb,  and  courteiie  in  behauioiu. 
Q.  What    most    deligbteth    a    Ladies    eye    in    a 

A.  NsBt  appoidl,  wile  spcecb,  lo  muiace  a  Hone 
well,  to  dance  well. 

Q.  Whal  noM  conletiKth  ■  King  in  a  CooTtier? 

A.  ReUgioiu  valour,  reuerait  audadtjr,  humble  loue, 
and  faitbfuU  lenilce. 

Q.  What  il  moil  ironbleaoiiie  to  the  minde  of  a 
Cotiititai 

A,  Cofudence  aiu)  patience,  coDtlDence  and  abMia- 

Q.  What  ue  moat  giinunu  lo  a  Counlo'  ? 

A.  The  ErowDe  of  a  King,  the  diipleaiure  of  a  I^dy, 
the  faQ  irf  honour,  and  the  want  of  wealth. 

Q.  What  friend  ihall  a  Coutia' moit  relr  vpon  ? 

A.  Hii  God,  hii  King,  his  wll,  and  hU  pone. 

Q.  What  foes  should  a  Courtio'  atM  stand  In  feme 
of? 

A.  Wanton  eyes,  glib  tongues,  hollow  heaits,  and 
IrreUgious  spirits, 

Q.  What  things  arc  neceuaiy  lot  a  ConrlieT  to  haue 
euer  in  memory  1 

A.  Temperate  ipeeches,  modoate  actioni,  deliberale 
Inuentions,  and  discrete  resolutions. 

Q.  What  delights  are  most  fit  for  a  Couitia'? 

A.  Riding  and  Tilling,  himting  and  banking. 


Q.  What  b  most  comely  in  a  Courtier? 
A.  A  stayed  eye,  a  faire  band,  a  straight  body,  and  a 
goodle^ge. 

g.  What  should  be  hated  of  a  Courtier? 

A.  Rudenes  and  basenes.  sloathfuhiesse  and  slouen- 

Q.  What  ipedaU  leniants  of  name  an  most  lit  for  a 

A.  A  fiaibotu-  tor  hlj  Chamber,  a  Taylor  for  his 
Wardrobe,  a  Groome  for  his  Stable,  and  a  Foote-man 
tor  his  Message. 

Q.  What  is  the  bapinesse  of  a  Courtier  t 

A .  To  feare  God,  to  haue  the  &uour  of  a  King,  to  be 
able  to  lend,  and  lo  hane  no  neede  u>  borrow. 

Q.  What  is  the  shame  of  a  Courtier? 

A ,  To  take  much  and  giue  nothing,  to  borrow  much 
and  lend  nothing,  lo  promise  much  and  peifuime  nothing, 
and  to  owe  much  and  pay  nothing. 

Q.  WhatibooldaCourtia'bealvaiesiealoiisof? 

A.  Insinuating  iptriti.  intruding  wits,  alluring  eyes. 

Q.  What  ia  the  Ufeof  a  Courtier? 

A.  The  labour  of  pkatUK,  the  aspiring  to  grealnes. 
the  ease  of  mmtc,  and  the  comnuund  of  Teason. 

Q.  WhattathefameofaCounicr? 

A.  A  clearc  consdenoe.  and  a  free  spirit,  an  innocenl 
heart,  and  a  bountiftill  hand. 

FISIS. 


NOTES  AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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NOTE. 

This  'Character  of  Queen  Eliiabeth'  is  in  the  extremely  beaattfiil 
handwriting  of  Breton  himself.  It  is  identical  with  the  other  two  among 
the  Royal  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum — whence  also  the  present  is 
derived  (Harleian  MSS.  6207,  fos.  14-22).  Nichols  printed  it  in  his 
'  Progresses  of  Q.  Elisabeth,'  but  our  text  is  taken  directly  from  the 
holograph,  with  no  slight  benefit  The  MS.  contraction-form  for  'tes' 
and  'des'  (»  e  with  a  tail)  is  lengthened,  and  occasionally  other  con- 
tractions ;  but  our  endeavour  has  been  otherwise  to  reproduce  the  MS. 
exactly.  See  our  Memorial-Introduction  on  this  most  interesting 
<  Character.' 


To  the  right  honorable,  Robert  earle  of  Salisburie,  Vicount  Cramborae, 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  principall  Secretarie  of  estate,  m' 
of  his  highnes  court  of  wardes  &  liueries,  one  of  his  maiesties  most 
honorable  privie  counsell,  knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
garter  &  most  worthy  Chancelor  of  the  famous  Vniuersitie  of 
Cambridge. 


NOBLE  EARLE  in  that  true  noblenes  of  that  true  worthines,  that  the  wise  do  admire,  &  the 
honest  do  honor,  vouchsafe  me  leaue  (I  beseech  you)  to  present  yo^  ho^*  patience  yt^  a  short 
tract  of  a  long  approved  truth,  wherein  though  my  vnworthines  can  hope  of  no  favour  in  the  weake 
prayse  of  so  excellent  a  person,  yet  out  of  the  loyall  hart  of  an  humble  spiritt  in  a  few  wordes  let  mee 
sett  downe  a  few  notes  in  memorie  of  her  ma***  worthines  who  as  yo^  hono^  best  knowes,  and  the 
world  well  knowes,  did  worthilie  favo^  yo^  excellent  service,  so  hath  yo^  hono^  not  onlie  in  her  lief 
shewen  the  loyaltie  of  yo^  love  in  the  toyle  of  yo'  continuall  care,  but  after  her  death  haue  shewen  the 
noblenes  of  yo^  thankfulnes  in  being  favorable  to  all  those  that  in  the  loyalty  of  their  service  shewed 
their  love  vnto  her  ma^,  and  as  no  doubt  yo^  grief  could  not  be  litle  in  the  losse  of  her,  so  is  yo^  ioy 
no  lesse  (but  rather  greater)  in  the  enjoying  of  so  gracious  a  king  as  in  her  seat  hath  succeeded  her, 
whose  favour  (no  lesse  comfortable  then  his  wisedome  admirable)  may  give  not  onlie  yo*^  bono',  but 
all  the  Peeres  and  subiectes  of  his  realmes  iust  cause  as  well  trulie  to  love  and  seme  his  made  :  as  to 
pray  to  the  almighty  for  his  etemall  preservacon ;  and  so  forgetting  all  sorrowes  for  the  losse  of  o*^ 
late  Queene  Elizabeth,  wee  may  reioyce  and  be  ioyfiill  in  enioying  o^  King  James  :  pardon  my  good 
Lord,  my  vnpolished  lines,  and  in  a  better  service  comaund  the  dutie  of  my  love.  In  w<^  prayinge 
to  the  almightie  for  yo'  long  lief  with  health,  increase  of  hono*^,  and  etemall  happines  to  yo^  noble 
hartes  desire,  and  this  kingdomes  great  comfort ; 
I  humblie  rest 

Yo^  hono»  in 

all  humblenes 

Nicholas  Breton. 
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Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


IN  the  yere  of  o*  Lord  1534 ;  sep*:  z ;  in  the 
pallaoe  of  Grenw*^,  to  the  great  ioy  of  the  whole 
reahne,  was  borne  (to  our  late  Unge  of  fiunous 
memory,  Henrie  the  8.  by  his  gracious  lady  and  o'' 
then  Queene,  Anne  Bullein)  this  blessed  ladye  Elixabeth, 
of  whote  royall  discent  firom  both  her  parentes  and  their 
lines  of  prinoelie  antiquitie,  the  Chronides  doe  make 
sufficient  mention :  but  for  that  my  intent  is,  to  speake 
onlie  of  the  daughter  ;  I  will  leave  the  royall  parentes  to 
the  memorye  of  their  princely  worthines,  and  onlie  intreat 
a  litle  of  her  worthy  royaltie,  that  for  the  excellency  of 
the  same,  deserves  never  to  be  forgotten.  Ffirst  then, 
for  her  discent,' yt  was  from  a  famous  and  vertuous  King 
and  Queene,  fitmi  whose  loynes,  as  shee  tooke  the  royaltie 
of  her  bloud,  so  from  their  spirittes  did  shee  take  the  best 
of  their  perfections  :  for  as  she  had  the  magnanimide  of 
her  ffother,  so  had  shee  as  trulie  the  mildnes  of  her 
mother :  her  education  was  from  her  infiuicye  to  her 
f Okies  of  age,  in  the  fiilnes  of  p'fection.  Where,  what 
was  it  that  nature  might  conceive,  reason  digest,  or 
grace  contemplate ;  but  shee  learned  with  dilligenoe, 
practised  w^  caxefulnes,  and  enjoyed  w^  blessednes : 
for  leaminge,  what  king  before  ho*,  or  Queene  like  her? 
for  languages,  few  to  compare  w*^  her,  and  for  true 
wisedome  in  her  goverment,  who  came  neare  her  I  for  her 
person  shee  was  natures  darlinge,  for  her  countenannoe, 
it  was  true  maiestie,  and  for  her  speedi  (fai  the  wonder 
of  men)  shee  was  the  grace  of  woemen ;  for  her  spirite 
(in  beinge  trulie  religious  towardes  god)  shee  was 
glorious  in  the  world :  but,  not  to  run  away  too  fast 
from  her  Cradell  to  her  Crowne,  let  mee  a  litle  goe  back 
agayne,  and  speake  of  the  yeres  wherefai  her  vnderstand>> 
inge  spiritt  of  grace  in  the  true  scale  of  true  religion,  for 
her  love  to  the  word  of  god,  was  persecuted  by  the 
devills  of  the  world  :  for  such  I  hold  all  the  enemies  of 
gods  truth  :  in  the  tyme  of  her  sister  Queene  Kfaries 
raigne,  how  was  shee  handled  ?  tost  from  piDer  to  post, 
imprisoned,  sought  to  be  put  to  death,  yea  and  dis- 
gradouslie  vsed  even  by  them  that  were  not  worthy  to 
serve  her ;  but,  god  gave  her  that  giacefnil  patience, 
that  moved  even  her  enemies  to  pity  her,  and  the  worid 
to  comfort  her :  and  that  in  loch  good  tyme,  as  after  a 


bitter  storme  brought  a  blessed  calme :  for  alter  the  de- 
cease of  her  sister,  her  Ma***  no  sooner  received  her 
royall  dignity,  but  in  the  puttinge  on  of  her  Crowne,  her 
kingdome  putt  on  comfort,  godes  word  that  had  by  the 
devills  ministers  bene  prophaned,  was  by  her  servantes 
truly  preached,  Idolatrye  abolished,  true  religion  sett  up 
and  raaintayned,  and  the  cruell  Cookes  that  eyther  in 
malice  or  madnes  were  the  rosters  of  men,  from  her 
court  and  countrey  were  all  banished.  Thus  in  the  best 
royaltie,  in  the  erectinge  of  true  religion,  did  her  Ma^ 
b^n  her  raigne,  &  that  w^  sudi  care  over  her  people, 
that  by  the  vertue  of  her  owne  wisedome,  and  lulvice  of 
her  grane  counsell,  shee  so  held  the  Scepter  over  her 
kingdome,  that  shee  hiul  the  harts  of  all  her  people^ 
(except  some  few  Judasses,  that  beinge  cursed  in  their 
CradeUs  were  more  fitt  for  Hell  then  the  world  ;  but,  to 
speake  of  true  harts  unto  god,  who  could  be  vntrue  to 
her  maiestie  whom  God  himself  had  sent  for  a  comfort  to 
the  whole  kingdome?  Lett  mee  a  litle  by  degrees  speake 
of  the  love  of  her  Subjectes  to  her  ma*^,  her  ConnseU 
loved  her  for  her  padence  in  givmge  eare  to  their  advise, 
her  Peeres  for  her  gradous  affiibilitye  and  countenanoe 
amonge  them,  her  Ladies  for  her  kind  fiivoures  towardes 
them,  her  servantes  for  her  bowntie,  and  her  subiectes  for 
her  princeUecareover  them  and  gradous  kindnes  towardes 
them  ;  wliat  de  was  not  gladd  to  see  her?  what  eare 
would  not  rejoyce  to  heare  her?  and  for  her  fovour  who 
would  not  run  to  attend  her  ?  did  not  her  de  draw  the 
vertuous  to  serve  her,  and  amaie  the  spirittes  that 
intended  ill  vnto  her?  was  shee  not  as  she  wrote  hendf 
semper  eadem  alwaies  one?  sealous  in  one  reUgioo, 
bdievinge  in  one  god,  constant  in  one  truth,  absohite 
vnder  god  in  her  sdf,  one  Queene,  and  but  one  Queene  ; 
for  in  her  dayes  was  no  such  Queene,  one  Phoenix  for 
her  spiritt,  one  AngeU  for  her  person,  and  one  QoddesK 
for  her  wisedome,  one  alwayes  in  her  word,  one  ahrayes 
of  her  word,  and  one  ahvaies,  in  one  word  Euzabbtka 
^dffiki94a  a  princdie  goddesse,  Elixabeth  a  deliverer  of 
godes  people  from  their  spiritual!  thraldome  and  a  pro- 
vider for  their  rest :  one  diosen  by  one  god  to  be  then 
the  one  and  onHe  Queene  of  this  one  kingdom,  of  one 
Ide^  then  under  heaven,  the  hopeof  our  oomibrt,  and. 
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on  the  earth  the  glorie  of  C  grace :  during  her  lief,  what 
peace  in  her  countrey?  what  plentie  in  her  land?  what 
triumphs  in  her  Court?  what  leaminge  in  her  Scholes? 
what  trades  in  her  Cities  ?  what  wealth  in  her  kingdome  ? 
what  wisedome  in  her  counsell,  and  what  grace  in  her 
gou'ment  ?  who  durst  to  annoy  her  but  the  enemies  of 
godes  word,  who  felt  the  hand  of  his  wrath  for  aeeldnge 
the  hurt  of  his  anoynted  ?  whom  held  shee  her  friends, 
but  the  fiavourers  of  godes  truth  ?  and  to  whome  was 
shee  an  Enemye,  but  to  the  enemies  of  the  same  ?  what 
Monarche  ever  sent  to  her,  whose  Ambassado'  did  not 
admire  her  ?  and  what  Prince  did  ever  heare  of  her,  who 
did  not  worthilie  bono'  her?  was  shee  not  mistris  of  the 
narrowe  Seas  ?  and  feared  even  in  the  Ocean  ?  did  not 
the  Heathen  know  her  power?  and  Christians  sue  for  her 
favour  ?  Oh,  let  mee  speake  of  her  ma***  but  with 
admiraoon  whom  god  had  blessed  w^  so  much  perfec- 
tion: was  not  the  SouldiC  rewarded?  the  icholler 
cherished?  the  LAwyer  advanced?  the  marcfaant  inriched? 
and  the  tradesman  maynteyned?  jrea,  had  not  the  ridi 
their  pleasure  ?  and  the  poore  their  relief?  the  Stranger 
pitie,  and  the  Subject  peace?  and  all  vnder  the 
hand  of  god,  in  the  de  of  her  grace,  and  care  of 
her  goverment?  and  can  all  this  be  ioigotteo?  did 
not  her  Trompetts  sound  rather  pafsa  measures  then 
poynts  of  warre?  and  her  OruAes  rather  beate  daunoes 
then  warlike  mardies?  and  her  horses  not  rathecney, 
in  the  pride  of  their  ftiniituiie,  then  in  liiiy  against 
the  enemie :  was  not  musique  in  her  best  key  in  her 
Court?  and  what  art  was  excellent  in  her  kingdome 
that  had  not  grace  in  her  fimour?  what  State  inmore 
maiestie?  what  Court  in  more  state?  iidiat  Counsell  in 
more  bono'?  and  what  bono*  in  more  grace?  and  all 
under  the  scepter  of  such  a  Queenc,  a8.»under>;what 
Idnge  was  the  like :  oh  heaviens^  if  then  were  a 
paradice  on  the  earth,  where  was  it,  but  heere?  where 
such  an  Angell  had  the  guard  of  it,  that  no  deuUl  ooulde 
hurt  jrt :  but  if  there  were  no  paradice  on  carthryet.  was 
it  a  gardein  of  no  smale  grace,  where  God  hadfdanted 
such  a  Slower,  as  in  the  savour  of  true  sapience  gaue  a 
sweet  sent  to  the  whole  kingdome,- and  awonder  to  the 
whole  world,  that  so  many  excellent-  wittcs  ahonld  be 
gouemed  by  one  wisedome,  and  s»  many  SubjeoCet  be 
made  happie  in  so  excellent  a  Queene :  fi^iatrtcares  of 
ioye  haue  bene  shedd  at  thesight  of  her?  and  what 
teares  of  sorrow  haue  bene  seene  for  the  Jossa  of  her? 
and  yet,  is  all  this  forgotten?  and  can  shee  be> sodeane 
forgotten?  no,  shee  can  never  be  forgotten :  shee  lives 
in  the  Eies  of  the  vertuous,  in-  the  hartes  of  the  reUgious» 
in  the  spirittes  of  the  honorable,  aad  in  the  aindes  of 
the  honest :  Wisedome  tells  hoao*,  honor  tells  .truth, 
truth  tells  fame,  lame  tells  Memorie  shee  lives,  ia  the 
heavens  beloved^  in  theearth  intombed,  and  in  therworid 
renowmed.  Justice  talkes  of  her  ittdgment,  Merdeof  bv 


Justice,  vertue  of  her  bounty,  wisedome  of  her  witt, 
grace  of  her  wisedome.  Religion  of  her  love,  & 
admiracon  of  her  lief:  and  therfore  howsoever  w*^ 
Ingratitude  shee  may  be  forgotten,  w*^  the  gracious,  shee 
wilbe  had  in  a  most  honorable  remembrance :  Princes 
will  speake  of  her  majestie,  Councelors  of  her  wisedome. 
Divines  of  her  religion,  Schollers  of  her  leamiuge, 
Strangen  of  her  languages,  the  Oppressed  of  her  pitie, 
the  poore  of  her  charitie,  the  Vertuous  of  her  love,  and 
the  Gracious  of  her  lief;  and  how  can  shee  then  be 
forgotten?  the  Netherlanders  were  bownd  to  her,  the 
French  were  releived  by  her,  the  Dane  was  friend  w^ 
her,  the  Powlack  would  not  oflfend  her,  the  Muscouite 
did  bono'  her,  the  Persian  did  admire  her,  the  SpaniaitL 
did  feare  her,  the  Germaine  did  love  her,  the  Italian  did 
reverence  her,  the  Turke  wa3  amaxed  at  her,  and  the 
Devill  could,  not  hurt  her,  nor  the  Pope  procure  thp 
death  of  her,  for  God  himself  did  so  love  her,  that  his 
Angell  never  left  her.  Oh,  what  Queene  in  her  dales 
did  live  in  more  blessednes?  in  a  fertile  land»  laythfuU 
people,  admiraoon  of  the  wise,  honor  of  the  great,  love 
of  the  good,  and  spite  of  the  evill,  in  the  wopder  of  the 
world,  and  the  lauocir  of  God :  and  can  then  her  maiestie 
be  foigotten?  no,  there  are  many  noates  of  her  ex- 
cdlencye  that  will  eternise  her  memorye .:  whut  Prince 
could  be  more  royally  discended  then  her  maiestie? 
from  two  such  fathers  and  mothers  as  are  w^ut  com- 
pare ;  for  her  spidtt,  from  the  kinge  of  kinges  whose 
glory  i3  infinite,  and  for  her  bodye,  from  o'  late  kinge  of 
famous  memorie  Hc^rie  the  8.  of  whouM  the  world 
speaker  such  hoiM/>  that  I  need  not  ampUfie  his  praise  t 
foff  her  body,  from  a  vertuous  Queene,  the  worthy  wief 
of  such  a  husband,  fmd  happie  mother  of  such  a 
daughter :  and. for  her  spiritt,  the  true  church  of  god, 
the  blessed  mother  of  all  blessed  soules ;  and  can  then 
her.  ma^*  be  forgottep,  that  is  knowae  in  the  heauens 
the  daughlber  of  the  holie  kinge,  and  on  earth  the 
daughter  of  the  famous  kipge?  amonge  the  Saynts 
known,  a  Saint  of  the  church,  axid  on  earth  the  daughter 
of  such  a  Qqeepe ;  ytt  qan  never  be,  but  shee  shalbe 
ceqiembred;  Qod-wiU  have  it  so«  and  the  world  caxmott 
but  haue  it  so :  ^  <}ouDseU,  in  comfort  of  her  frivo', 
her  Court,  in  grao^  of  her  coanteoance ;  her  servantes 
in  proffitt  of  their  pensfons,  her  people  in.  the  ioye  of 
their  peace,  aU  ui^dcr  Godr  and  her  scepter  cannot  chuse 
bat  repembar  her :  and  therefore  though  the  Pope  hdd 
|ier.  a^  bevetigucand  like  a  devill  did  curse  her,  and 
the  devills  of  the  world  sought  many  wayes  to  anpy  her, 
yetwhile  ^  Pop^  were  aocurs^  and  the  devill  was 
dampued,  shef .  .saf^y  lived,'  giadouslie  reigned,  and 
peancaWiff  died  {.rand,  therefore,  howsoeuer  basenea 
would  write  Iter  nannt. in. oblivion,  her  fame  will  live  in 
tb«  eterqityex)f,4rue  hoopr,  and  if  it  Were  possible,  that 
the  lyyinge/OCNild  forgett  her,  yet  the  Marble  out  of  tbt 
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earth  will  speake  of  her  maiestie,  so  that  the  tongueles, 
and  senoeles  creaturet  in  the  impressions  in  them  in- 
graued.  will  in  their  memorye  of  her  gmoe  make  the 
world  ashamed  of  their  ingratimde,  whose  hartes  are  so 
damped,  and  tongues  so  tyed,  as  to  bnry  her  fiune  in 
foigetfiilnes :  bat  alas,  how  litle  is  all  this  that  I  haue 
said  in  her  due  prayse,  in  comparison  of  her  desart?  her 
Counsell  can  tdl  by  their  knowledge,  her  favorites  by 
the  lack  of  her  fiivoar,  her  servantes  by  the  losse  of 
their  mistris,  her  Subjects  by  the  memory  of  her  maiestie, 
her  friends  by  the  lack  of  her  kindiles,  her  foes  by  the 
smart  of  her  iost  chasticem*** ;  in  SuAe,  her  Court  and 
her  countrey  can  tell,  yea,  the  earth  and  the  Sea,  if  it 
eould,  would  tell,  that  the  world  cannott  tell  more  truth 
of  bono'  in  the  desart  of  wisedome,  nor  proof  of 
maiestie  in  princelie  merde,  then  god  had  planted  in  her 
hart,  and  the  world  might  behold  in  her  des ;  and  how 
is  it  then  possible,  that  shee  can  be  forgotten  ?  who  so 
livetb  in  the  Tromp  of  fame,  in  the  notes  of  vertue,  in 
the  Records  of  wisdome,  in  the  rule  of  grace,  in  the 
glasse  of  light,  and  in  the  grace  of  love.  Old  men  will 
weepe,  when  they  speak  of  her  p'son,  how  goodlie  a 
presence  she  carried  even  to  her  latter  dayes ;  jronge 
men  will  weepe  when  they  thinke  of  her  maiestie,  how 
gradous  shee  was  in  the  advancement  of  vertue,  where 
the  hart  that  once  kissed  her  hand,  did  as  it  were  swound 
w^  the  sweete  ioy  thereof :  and  cannot  but  moume  in 
the  lack  of  such  a  comfort :  Ladies  will  weepe  when  they 
remember  her  kindnes ;  where  in  the  grace  of  her  &vour, 
they  lived  like  princes*  in  her  Court,  and  follow  her  to 
her  graue ;  having  lost  their  grace  in  the  world :  The 
Souldio"  weepe  in  memorie  of  her  bountie,  who  in 
losse  of  their  payes,  live  poorelie  on  their  pensions :  her 
Soollers  weepe  when  they  looke  on  thdr  bookes,  and 
misse  the  blessinge  shee  gave  to  thdr  Studies :  Strangers 
weepe  when  they  thinke  of  her  pittie,  who  ever  was 
readie  to  succour  the  distressed  ;  and  the  Subjectes  weepe 
when  they  think  on  her  grace,  w^  did  gladd  their 
hartes  that  had  but  a  glaunce  of  her  presence :  the  rich 
weepe  when  they  thinke  on  her  comfort,  in  the  peace  of 
whose  care  they  made  a  paradice  of  their  pleasure :  and 
the  poore  weepe  when  they  thinke  on  her  charity  in  want 
whereof  they  pine  away  in  miserye :  in  Sume  when  so 
many  haue  cause  in  teares  to  remember  her,  can 
it  be,  that  almost  any  can  forgett  her?  no,  shee  ys  and 
wilbe  remembred :  but  in  not  forgettinge  her  maiestie, 
leste  wee  doe  not  too  much  forgett  o'sdves  in  forget- 
tinge o'  thankfullnes  to  god  for  his  great  mercy  towards 
vs,  who  hauinge  taken  away  C  comfort  sent  vs  so  great 
a  Joye ;  let  vs  looke  towards  heaven,  and  behold  the 
greatnes  of  gods  goodnes  who  hath  sent  vs  such  a  suc- 
oesso'  in  her  seat  and  such  a  possesso'  of  her  place,  as 
in  the  wonder  of  more  worthines  then  in  wordes  canbe 
expressed,  may  make  vs  see,  after  a  Starr  such  a  Sunne ; 


after  a  Springe  such  a  Sommer :  after  a  budd  sudi  a 
tree :  after  a  mirth  such  a  ioy ;  and  after  a  kind  of  para- 
dice such  a^worids  beauen,  as  if  on  earth  ever  were  in 
o'  land  may  it  ever  be ;  in  the  Eie  of  such  a  tnaU|fj<»^ 
in  the  hart  of  such  a  wisedome,  in  the  spiritt  of  such  a 
scale,  h)  the  hand  of  such  a  bountie,  and  in  the  grace  of 
such  a  goverment,  as  in  o'  onUe  kinge  James  whom 
Jesus  the  kinge  of  Idnges  hath  in  his  mercy  sent  va  to  be 
so  great  a  comfort  vmo  vs,  that  while  wee  might  grieve 
at  4he  losse  of  o'  late  Queene :  wee  may  ioy  in  the 
enjoyinge  of  o^  present  kinge :  in  vertue  as  gradoos,  in 
wisedome  as  divine,  in  leaminge  as  studious,  in  iudg* 
ment  as  iust,  in  iustioe  as  merdfull,  in  religion  as  seakms, 
in  goodnes  as  fiunous  as  any  kinge  on  earth  may  be  ia 
maiestie  described,  in  desart  honored,  and  ia  bono' 
eternised :  whose  vertue  god  graceth,  whose  wisedome 
god  loveth,   whose  hart  god  directeth,  whose   p'son 
god  defendeth,  whose  seede  god  blesseth,  whose  spiritt 
god  inspireth,  and  whose  seate  god  preserveth,  so  that 
the  heavens  blessinge  and  the  worldes  wonder  meetinge  in 
that  maiestie,  that  under  the  heavens  ys  the  glory  of  o' 
kingdome,  may  make  vs  see  how  much  cause  wee  haue 
in  this  comer  of  the  world  above  the  whole  world  to 
glorifie  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  thinke  that  as  no 
Chronides  make  mencon  of  such  a  Queene  as  wee  had. 
so  no  kingdome  hath  such  a  Kinge  as  wee  haue.     Let 
not  due  prajrse  seeme  flattery,  and  consider  the  worthines 
of  his  commendacon,  by  the  blessinge  of  his  comminge, 
and  care  of  his  goverment,  the  unitinge  of  a  devided 
people,  fiiendshipp  w*>>  forraine  enemies,  peace  at  home 
and  abroad,  plentie  of  all  thinges  neoessarye,  Love  and 
concord  among  the  wise  and  honest,  and  a  law  of  iustice 
upon  the  rebellious  and  irreligious  ;  oh  what  a  Messed 
sight  it  is,  to  the  Eie  of  a  good  subiect,  in  a  court  of  so 
much  state  to  behold  in  the  seate  of  ma*^  such  a  kinge 
and  queene,  w*>>  such  a  prince  and  princelie  children, 
as  in  the  bewtie  of  their  aspects,  in  the  consideracon  of 
thdr  spirittes,  in  the  excellency  of  their  disposicons,  and 
good  finite  of  their  educacons,  may  glad  the  Eies,  ioy 
the  hartes,  and  ravish  the  soules  of  the  beholders :  Oh 
heavens,  what  a  work  of  god,  was  this  upon  earth  ?  o' 
neighbo"  long  as  strangers,   and  sometyme  enemies, 
now  all,  one  frendes  and  lovers  :  the  stranger,  that  in  a 
kinge  could  not  enter  the  land  w^ut  fire  and  sword, 
now  in  a  Queene  is  come,  and  lives  w^  love  and 
pleasure.    Blessed  sayth  the  lord  are  the  peace-makers, 
and  blessed  may  wee  say  are  wee  in  the  makinge  of  such 
a  peace :  lett  mee  speake  boldlie  and  trulie :  ys  there 
such  a  kinge  on  the  earth  ?  so  fiur  from  Idolatry,  so  Carr 
from  Hypocrisie :  so  full  of  wisedome,  so  profoundlie 
learned,  so  vertuouslie  indyned,  so  rojrall  in  bowntye,  so 
gradous  in  kindnes,  so  loving  to  his  beloved,  so  lovinge 
to  his  friendes,  so  lovinge  to  his  servantes,  so  lovinge  to  his 
people,  so  lovinge  to  god  and  man,  as  surdy  he  is  no 
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godlie  man  that  tees  him  not.  and  loves  him  not»  as  a 
man  of  god,  sent  firom  the  god  of  all  goodmen,  to  be  as 
a  god  over  men :  oh,  who  cookl  looke  into  the  nature  of 
his  govennent  ?  and  iroold  not  dearlie  love,  tnilie  serve 
him,  and  hartilye  pray  for  his  etemall  preaenraoon  ?  he 
threatens  none,  and  jret  there  are  that  fearehim,  hee  sues 
to  none,  and  yet  many  are  gladd  of  him,  hee  rewardeth 
an  thaf  do  wdl  deserve  of  him,  hee  hurteth  none  that 
seek  not  to  trouble  him,  hee  is  bountifull  to  those  that 
hee  findeth  to  love  him,  hee  graoeth  those  that  are 
fajthfun  unto  htm,  maynteyneth  those  that  dulie  attend 
hmi,  and  ys  merdfull  to  diose  that  are  penitent  when 
they  offend  him.  In  Sume,  his  love  to  reUgion,  his  love 
to  vertue,  his  love  to  learninge,  his  love  to  aU  goodnes 
may  give  all  good  mindes  good  canse  to  love  him :  and 


though  in  the  construction  of  highest  goodnes,  there  is 
none  good  bm  God,  yet  so  much  goodnes  hath  man,  as 
hee  sheweth  in  the  measure  of  his  grace,  in  the  fruites 
whereof,  since  there  liveth  no  Idnge  more  worthy  of  a 
Qrowne,  yea  many  crownes  then  o'  gracious  sovoaigne 
king  James,  whose  blessed  ma***  from  the  ma^  of  the 
almightie  hath  brought  so  many  blessinges  vnto  vs : 
let  vs  humUie  thank  God  for  him,  and  pray  to  God  for 
him,  that  hee  will  ever  p'eserue  his  royall  person,  o^ 
gracious  Queene,  and  their  blessed  and  royall  progeny, 
that  wee  may  ever  enioy  them,  frtythfullie  love  and 
serve  them,  and  willinglie  spend  o^  landes  and  lives  in 
hono^  of  them :  And  so  foiigettinge  all  grief  in  the  losse 
of  o'  hue  Queene,  wee  maye  ever  reioyce  in  enioyinge 
o' blessed  kinge.    Amen. 
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Page  3,  •  Robert,  EarU  of  Salisburie  '—see  our 
Memorial-Introduction  on  this  illustrious  statesman  : 
L  7  (from  end  of  Epistle),  '  my  vnpolishid  lints ' 
— recalls  Shakespeare's  phrase  in  Epistle-dedicatory 
to  Southampton.  See  Memorial-Introduction  and 
Glossarial  Index,  s,v. 

P.  5,  col.  X,  1.  la.    The  'Pf*  was  -  F  as  a  capital 

P.  6,  col.  1, 1.  35,  'Pa/sa  '—see  Glossarial  Index,  s,v.  : 


ooL  3,  L  13,  *  Powlack  *  •  Pole — see  Glossarial  Index  : 
1.  5  (from  bottom),  '  damptud ' — the  contemporarjE 
spelling.    See  Glossarial  Index,  s.v. 

P.  7,  ooL  I,  n.  4-6.  See  our  Memorial-Introduction 
on  this  noticeable  allusion  as  to  the  '  ingratitude '  and 
'  fofgetfiilnes '  of  those  who  were  expected  to  oel^nate 
Elizabeth.  Shakespeare  was  specially  complained 
as  an  know. — G. 


I.  GLOSSARIAL   INDEX. 


11.  INDEX  OF  NAMES  AND  PLACES. 


III.  PROVERBS  AND  PROVERBIAL  SAYINGS. 


IV.  ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 
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NOTE. 


The  following  is  the  order  and  the  classification  of  the  Works  of  Breton,  with  abbreviated  titles  : — 


VOU  II.— PROSE. 


I. 

a  AuspicanteJehoua. 

9. 

b  Wit's  Trenchmour. 

3- 

c  WiL  OF  Wit,  etc.  etc 

4* 

d  Strange  Fortunes. 

5- 

e  Crossing  of  Proverbs. 

6. 

/  Figure  of  Foure. 

7. 

g  Wonders  worth  hearing. 

8. 

k  A  PosTE  WITH  A  Packet  of  Letters. 

9. 

t  A  Mad  World. 

la 

j  A  Dialogue  of  Pfthe,  etc 

IX. 

k  Grimello's  Fortunes. 

12. 

/  Olde  Man's  Lesson. 

13- 

m  I  PRAY  you  be  not  ANGRIE. 

14. 

n  A  MURMURER. 

IS. 

0  Divine  Considerations. 

i6. 

/  Wit's  Private  Wealth. 

17. 

q  Characters  upon  Essaies. 

18. 

r  Good  and  Bad. 

19. 

J  Strange  Newes. 

ao. 

/  Fantasticks. 

21. 

u  Courtier  and  Countryman. 

92. 

V  Character  of  Elizabeth. 

VOL.  I.— VERSE. 

I.  tf  A  Floorish  upon  Fancie. 

3.  b  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise. 

3.  c  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Passion. 

4.  d  Arbor  of  Amorous  Deuicbs. 

5.  e  Pasquil's  Madcappe. 

6.  /  Pasquil's  Foole's  Cappe. 

7.  g  Pasquil's  Passe  and  Passeth  not. 

8.  k  Mblancholikb  Humours. 

9.  f  A  SoLEMNB  Passion. 

za  j  Rauuht  Souls  and  Blessed  Weeper. 

II.  k  Longing  of  a  Blessed  Heart. 

13.  /  The  Soule's  Harmony. 
15.  m  Mother's  Blessing. 

14.  n  Passionate  Shepheard. 

15.  o  Soule's  Immortal  Crowne. 

16.  p  True  Description  OF  Vnthankfulnesse. 

17.  q  Honour  of  Valour. 

18.  r  Invective  against  Treason. 

19.  f  I  WOULD  AND  I  would  NOT. 

30.  /  Daffodils  and  Primroses. 

31.  u  Amoris  Lachrima  and  Gleanings. 


The  references  accordingly  are  to  the  letters  on  the  left-hand  column,  e,g, — 

<z  =:  A  Floorish  upon  Fancie. 

a,  p.  i/i  ss  page  i,  ooL  z. 

a,  I.  p.  ^3  rs  VoL  L  page  3,  ooL  3. 

By  the  necessities  of  the  case,  each  separate  production  had  to  be  printed  and  paged  by  itself  as  it 
was  our  good  fortune  to  discover  or  recover  exemplars  of  a  series  of  books  than  which  none — taken 
as  a  whole — are  of  such  peculiar  rarity  and  costliness.  But  by  keeping  in  mind  the  above  reference- 
letters,  etc.,  a  minimum  of  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  consulting  the  Works. 

In  the  Glossarial  Index— as  with  John  Davies  op  Hereford  and  Dr.  Henry  More— >my  aim 
has  been  to  include  every  noticeable  word.  Considerable  additions  will  be  found  to  our  Notes  and 
Illustrations  under  many  words.  These  occasionally  correct  or  add  to  our  earlier  explanations  and 
illustrations  in  the  places.  It  has  been  thought  well  to  give  a  distinct  Index  to  the  numerous 
Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Sayings  in  Breton.  The  Errata  and  Corrigenda,  the  student-Reader  will 
be  so  good  as  mark  at  once  in  the  text,  agreeably  to  the  references.  It  is  satisfactory  to  us  that  only 
a  very  slight  proportion  of  the  Errata  belong  to  the  Editor.  None  the  less  has  it  been  deemed  right 
to  correct  Author's  and  original  Printer's  mistakes.  For  our  own,  we  have  no  fear  of  any  genuine 
fellow-Worker  being  unwilling  to  excuse  our  *  slips.'  Infallibility  in  such  kind  of  work,  and  in 
relation  to  so  large  a  mass  of  black-letter  and  antique  literature,  is  no  human  attribute.  In  a  very 
few  instances  I  have  mislaid  the  references,  but  have  retained  the  words. 

I  indulge  a  pleasant  hope  that  as  with  the  others,  our  Glossarial  Index,  etc.,  will  add  valuable 
materials  to  the  great  philological  work  of  the  near  future — an  adequate  Dictionary  of  our  noble 
language. — A.  B.  G. 


I.-GLOSSARIAL   INDEX. 


A  B  c,  scboole-master,  11./,  p.  5/1,  L  13. 
Abhomination,  II.  0,  p.  17/3,  1.  49 ;  p.  19/1,  1.  33. 
Abide,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  36/1,  L  10  ;  p.  39/1,  1.  47 ;  II.  n,  p. 

7/a.  1.  45 ;  P-  la/i.  1-  43- 
Abject,  II.  q,  p.  7/3,  L  8.    See  Davies's  Bib.  Eng.,  p. 

46. 
Aboard,  to  CblD  aboard,  II.  k,  p.  18,  No.  47,  L  33. 
Aboarde.  aboorde,  I.  ^  p.  15/3,  L  36 ;  /,  p.  5/1,  I  3 ; 

p.  10/3,  L  41 ;  IL  ».  p,  5/3, 1.  33. 
Aboorde,  to  fall  aboord,  II.  d,  p.  30/1, 1.  17  ;  p.  35/x,  1. 

10. 
Aboorde,  to  lay  aboorde,  II.  d^  p.  i6/x,  1.  36.    On 

words  of  this  form,  see  Dasent's  'Jest  and  Earnest,' 

M-  PP-  43/48. 
Abortiue,  sb,»  II.  r,  p.  10/3,  L  46. 

Aboundanoe,  II.  ^,  p.  15/1,  L  36. 

Abricockes  =  apricocke,  II.  c,  p.  38/3,  IL  3,  13. 

Absolute  =  perfect,  II.  A,  p.  51,  Na  65,  L  7. 

Absolution,  II.  /,  p.  14/x,  L  ix. 

Abuse,  v.—Xo  deceive,  I.  /,  p.  7,  st.  4X. 

Accidence,  II.  b,  p.  9/1, 1.  35. 

Accompt,  v,t  I.  tf,  p.  19/1,  L  5  ;  II.  Ot  p.  ii/ai  1.  13. 

Accompte,  sb,,  I.  /,  p.  18,  L  37. 

Accord,  v.,  I.  d,  p.  5/x,  L  43. 

Accoumpt,  I.  a,  p.  30/3,  title. 

Ace,  I.  »,  p.  5/3,  L  7— generally  highest  of  suit  in  play, 

and  therefore  stops  all  others.    Hence  used  •  pole 

or  bound,  rithmigr. 
Ace,  an  ace  out,  i.e.  wants  one  of  the  fiill  number  » 

you  have  miscalculated,  IL  A,  p.  47,  No.  50,  L  4. 
Ace  of  diamonds,  II.  c,  p.  60/3,  L  10. 
Ach^.  (dissyllable,)  I.  g^  p.  9/3,  L  34 ;  /,  p.  8,  st.  47. 
A-colde,  I.  a,  p.  3S/x,  I.  5. 
Acquite,  II.  A,  p.  33,  No.  63,  L  X9. 
Addle,  adj.,  I.  e,  p.  xx/x,  L  15 ;/,  p.  3o/x,  1.  30  ;  p. 

34/x,  L  4 ;  II.  bt  p.  9/3,  1.  10 ;  II.  s,  p.  8/x,  1.  ao. 
Addle-headed,  I./,  p.  31/3, 1.  X7. 
Administers,  sb.  =  ministers,  now  administxators,  II.  Ji, 

p.  8/1,  L  17. 
Admiracon  —  admiration,  II.  v,  p.  6/1, 1.  17. 
AdmonitOTS,  II.  k,  p.  9,  No.  11, 1.  8. 
Adoe,  a  doe,  a  doo  (much),  I.  a,  p.  zo/3,  L  43 ;  p.  37/3, 

1*  35 :  ^>  P*  5/3>  !•  7*  '^o  Reader,  etc. 
Adrest,  v.  -■  dreit,  I.  a.  p.  48/3,  L  14. 


Advauncer,  I.  r,  p.  4/x,  L  8. 

Adverbs,  II.  1,  p.  X4/X,  1.  9.  Query— Is  the  reference 
to  adverbs  ending  in  ly  (lie),  and  so  applied  to 
exaggerated  or  immense  compliments?  Or  is  there 
a  hit  at  the  affected  balancing  of  clauses,  all  ending 
with  '  you,'  in  Lorenzo's  speech,  and  parodied  by 
Dorindo?  'Old'  is  here  as  in  Shakespeare,  'old 
abusing  of  God's  patience.'    (Merry  Wives,  i.  4.) 

Advise,  sb.,  L  a,  p.  7/1,  1.  34 ;  p.  X9/1,  1.  59  ^  ^*  P*  8/'. 
1.  16 ;  II.  c,  p.  x3/x,  1.  X7,  etc. 

Advisement,  II.  c,  p.  50/1,  L  39. 

Afeard  -  afraid,  I.  e,  p.  7/x,  L  48.    See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  55. 

Affect,  affectes,  sb.,l.  b,  p.  34/1, 1,  i ;  d,  p.  10/3,  L  i ; 
p.  14/x,  1.  38,  etc. 

Affect,  affecte,  affected,  v.,  I.  c,  p.  5,  st  39 ;  d,  p.  14/1, 

I.  X7 ;  /,  p.  x8.  L  44,  etc  etc. 
Affecter,  I.  r,  p.  4/x,  L  9. 
Affiance,  II.  r,  p.  ix/x,  1.  40. 

Affoorde,  affoored,  II.  d,  p.  37/3,  L  7 ;  j,  p.  7/1,  L  37. 

Affiright,  v.,  hj,  p.  7/3,  1.  33. 

Afright,  V.  =  affiighted,  II.  s,  p.  X4/X,  L  s. 

After  —  afterwards,  II.  c,  p.   63/3,  1.  4.     Cf.  Genesis 

xxxiii.  7. 
AAer  clappes  —  ill  after-consequences,  from  clap,  a  sharp 

blow,  I.  a,  p.  34/3,  1.  33. 
After  payne=after-pain— generally  applied  to  a  woman's 

pains  after  child-birth,  and  'inwards'  here  points 

to  this,  I.  /,  p.  4/3,  1.  x6. 
After-spring,  sb.,  I.  r,  p.  3/3,  1.  i8.     'To  recreate  him 

and  to  put  an  afUr-spring  into  his  decaying  spirits 

.  .  .  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  created  Viscount 

Brackley'  (Hacket's  Life  of  Abp.  Williams.  11.  30). 
After  the  faire,  II.  ^.  p.  9/1,  L  37. 
Againe  -  against,  II.  /,  p.  16/3,  I  18.    See  Dasent,  as 

before,  ii  p.  61. 
Aglets,  I.  a,  p.  X4/X,  1.  34.    Fr.  aigmilletta,  i.e.  point 

fastened  on  end  of  a  lace. 
Agoe,  II.  /,  p.  is/i,  L  3 ;  p.  15/3,  1.  3. 
A  goes  —  he  goes,  II.  k,  p.  13/3,  1.  38. 
Aireth,  query  misprint  for  'araieth'?  or  for  'marieth,' 

II.  q,  p.  7/x,  1.  33.    But  cf.  Shakespeare,  s.v. 
Ake,  v.,  II.  n,  p.  ix/x,  L  I3. 

Alarum,  II.  k,  p.  xa/i,  L  8. 
Alcamistrie,  II.  /,  p.  15/a,  L  53. 
Alchymie,  II.  k,  p.  15,  No.  34,  L  15. 
Alchyxnist,  I.  f ,  p.  8,  st  49 ;  p.  13,  ft.  137. 


GLOSSARIAL  INDEX. 


Alcbymistry,  II.  k,  |X  15,  No.  33, 1.  10 ;  p.  33/2, 1.  i ; 
p.  S4/I.  1.  8. 

Ale-bousegames  (al&-house  games),  I.  /,  p.  6/3,  1.  96. 
Ale-house  =  place  for  drinking :  '  tavern '  »  where 
food  is  the  main  thing.  Tavern  now  is  often  much 
the  same  as  ale-house,  except  in  such  cases  as  the 
London  or  Freemasons'  Tavern. 

Ale-surfet,  II.  A,  p.  45,  No.  44, 1.  z8. 

Ales  —  Alice,  I.  a,  p.  30/1, 1.  23. 

Alkamie,  II.  ^,  p., 7/1. 1.  37. 

All  and  some,  summe  summ,  I.  b,  p.  16/3, 1.  33  ;  p.  17/1, 

l  36  ;  *.  p.  14/a.  1-  3 ;  *.  p.  M/a.  1-  3».  c^c. 

All  in  sunmie,  some,  I.  i»,  p.  6/3,  L  53 ;  0,  p.  18/3, 1.  48. 

All  is  well  that  ends  well,  II.  A,  p.  33,  No.  6, 1.  15. 

All  to  gallope.  It  is  still  controverted  whether  the  '  to  * 
in  such  phrases  belongs  to  the  '  all,'  or  to  the  verb. 
Cf.  'all  to  gaxed  at '  in  I.  x,  st.  Z05,  L  3.  See  Bib. 
Eng.,  p.  87. 

Alleage,  aUeadged,  II.  «,  p.  13/1,  L  87 ;  p.  13/3, 1. 19,  etc. 

Allegeaunce,  II.  r,  p.  5^3,  L  33. 

Alliance,  II.  »,  p.  7/3.  L  25.  Always  used  of  relation- 
ship by  marriage.  Fuller  speaks  of  a  '  kinsman  or 
alliencar  in  the  fourth  degree'  (Ch.  Hist,  xi.  iv.  9), 
f.r.  related  by  blood  or  marriage. 

Allies  —  alleys  or  walks,  j^.,  I.  /,  p.  4/1,  L  39. 

Allitia  -  Alicia,  II.  /,  p.  9/3,  L  31. 

Allow,  v.,  allowed  —  to  approve,  II.  ^,  p.  10/3.  L  18 ; 
rf,  p.  4/1,  L  16 ;  A,  p.  9.  No.  13,  L  II,  etc. 

Allowance  —  approval,  II.  A,  p.  43,  No.  36, 1.  53 ;  /,  p. 
4/3,  L  3,  To  Reader ;  q,  p.  4/1, 1.  5. 

Allowed,  adj.,  II.  A,  p.  35,  No.  78, 1.  33. 

All-seeing,  I.  o,  p.  8/1.  L  50. 

Allude,  v.,  alluding  -  sporting,  rejoicing,  I.  /,  p.  5/1, 
1.  i7;AP.4/i.l.Sof 'Ingr.  Ser.  Nef.'  In  Fuller's 
Ch.  Hist.,  ii.  p.  53,  U  i,  allusions  —  puns,  or  con- 
ceits. Adams  (ii.  10)  uses  '  allude '  for  '  compare ' 
in  a  mystical  or  allegorical  way :  '  some  have 
alluded  these  three,  gold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense 
to  the  three  theologkal  virtues.'    Also  —  resemble. 

Allume,  sb,  -  alum,  II.  f,  p.  ii/i.  I  S^. 

Allusion  -  sport,  1.  b,  p.  27/1, 1.  35. 

Almanacke,  II.  b,  p.  17/3,  L  37. 

Aimers,  I.  A,  p.  lo/i,  1.  11. 

Almes — a  singular  noun,  pronounced  Almi!s  (a  dis- 
syllable), 1.  b,  p.  98/1,  L  16 ;  a,  p.  i3/i,  1.  28 ;  /,  p. 
S/i,  L  12.    See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  31. 

Almes-basket,  II.  /,  p.  ii/i,  L  48. 

A  loft  =  aloft,  I.  a,  p.  16/2.  1.  54. 

Alone,  without  company,  II.  r,  p.  25/1,  L  17.  Chaucer, 
Knighte's  Tale,  1921,  '  alone  withouten  any  com- 
ponye,'  probably  supplies  the  original  of  Breton. 
Qt2ery — Had  Chauoer  the  line  of  Dante  in  his  head 
(Inferno,  xziii.  i)  taciti  soli  e  senza  compagnia?' 
Dasent,  as  before,  iL  pp.  55-57.  disproves  the  deri- 
vation from  '  all  one  : '  it  is  '  a  lone.* 

Alonely  =  all  onely,  I.  f ,  p.  6/2,  L  44. 

Aly,  adj,  —  muzzy  or  stupid  with  beer,  as  an  aley  nose 
is  ~  a  red  or  bulbous  nose,  I.  a,  p.  55/9, 1.  37. 

Ambassage,  II.  </.  p.  23/1,  L  34 ;  p.  28/1. 1.  93. 


Amble,  sk,t — pace  of  horse,  II.  «,  p.  9/1,  L  41. 

Ambleng  foote  doth,  II.  d,  p.  7/1,  L  50. 

Ambling  nagge,  I.  /.  p.  23/2,  L  3a 

Ambodezter,  II.  k,  p.  8/2,  L  5.     '  The  rest  are  his 

pointes  ambodezters,  outsides '  (Burton's  Anatom., 

Pre£Eice).     Of  course  'ambidexter'  is  the   more 

usual  form. 
Ambuscados — ^transition-form  of  '  ambuscades,'  r.g.,  I. 

b,  p.  19/2,  L  23. 
A  Merricat  —  America,    II.  j,    p.    9/2,    L    18.     See 

'&Cagerian.' 
Amidde,  II.  ^ ,  p.  8/1,  L  19. 
Amisse,  **.,  I.  A,  p.  13/1,  L  33  ;  /  p.  9/1, 1.  10. 
Amnus  •-  annus  :  Time  present,  I.  /,  p.  9/1,  L  24. 
A  mort  —  death,  I.  d,  p.  14/1,  L  23. 
An  »  and :  *  many  a  iustice  an  iuroure '  (Piers.  PL,  vii. 

44).  I-  g*  P'  7/1. 1-  8. 
Anathomie,  II.  »,  p.  15/3,  L  14.    '  Anathomize '  is  the 

almost  universal  spelling  in  quartos  and  folios  of 

Shakespeare. 
Anatomy,  I.  A,  p.  8, 1.  44. 
And  —  an,  II.  r,  p.  43/1,  L  45.    Cf.  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  74  — 

And  if,  I.  /',  p.  1 1/3,  L  28.    See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  74. 

Angells,  play  on  word,  \,g,  p.  6/2,  L  8. 

Angels,  coin,  angell,  I.  r,  p.  9/3,  L  40 ;  II.  h,  p.  9/3, 

1.  44  ;  p.  13/1, 1.  53 ;  ».  p.  14/2, 1.  15.  etc. 
Angeriy,  adv,,  I.  a,  p.  8/1, 1.  12.     '  Nor  look  upon  the 

iron  angeriy'  (King John.  iv.  i).     . 
Angle,  angle  with  Diueb  hooke,  I.  m,  p.  8/1, 1.  44. 
Anker  »  anchor,  v.,  II.  d,  p.  25/2, 1.  38  ;  t,  p.  5/2, 1.  23. 
Anoies,  i^.,  I.  b,  p.  23/1,  L  5 :  v.,  I.  ^,  p.  24/1, 1.  32. 
Anone  =  anon,  I.  ^,  p.  15/2,  L  31.    See  Bib.  Eng.,  p. 

109. 
Anticks,  sb.,  II.  A.  p.  35,  Na  Z2,  L  31 ;  p.  47,  No.  49, 

1.9. 
Antike,  I.  0,  p.  5/3, 1.  33. 
Anuile,  to  beat  the  anuile  of  a  busy  braine,  I.  »,  p. 

9/3,  L  18  (and  see  Hammers  of  the  head). 
Apaide,  v,  —  satisfied,  I.  a,  p.  8/1,  L  3a 
Apall,  apalled,  I.  b,  p.  6/1, 1.  33 ;  g,  p.  9/1, 1.  33. 
Aparant,  II.  0,  p.  8/2,  L  53. 
Aparel,  II.  A,  p.  9,  No.  11,  L  15. 
Ape-baiting,  II.  b,  p.  15/2,  L  53. 
Apeme,  sport  —  apron,  I.  /,  p.  6,  st  19.    Ct  '  smock 

employment '  in   Massinger's  Remtgado,  11.   L  » 

pandring. 
Aple  tarte,  I.  q,  p.  6/1, 1.  31. 
Aposthume— an  intermediate  form  between  the  correct 

aposUm  (quoted  by  Nares  from  Donne's  2d  Anniv.) 

and  the  common  form  *  imposthiune,'  I.  b,  p.  11/2, 

L  52. 
Appalde  (and  see  Apall),  II.  r,  p.  46/1, 1  8. 
Apparence,  II.  c,  p.  57/1,  L  53. 
Appertinent,  II.  c,  p.  27/1, 11.  i-4a 
Apple— order  of  the  squire  —  a  pimp,  II.  x,  p.  6/9,-L  z6. 

See  Nares,  x.v. 
Apprehension,  of  joy,  IL  ^,  p.  6/9,  L  16— now  usually 

of  danger  or  misfortttne.     '  'The  beginning  [of  your 
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letter]  dilated  my  spirit  vrith  apprehenaons  of  joy.' 
(Howell,  I.  vi.  7.) 

Apprentiship,  II.  k,  p.  7,  No.  7.  L  5. 

Approoue,  v.  —  to  prove,  Approver  *  prover,  evidence, 
II.  c,  p.  46/1,  L  24;  p.  46/a,  L  aa  So  an  'in- 
former '  is  called  an  '  approver.* 

Approue,  v.,  I.  A,  p.  14/3,  L  a8 ;  /,  p.  19/3,  1.  33. 

Apricocke,  II.  /,  p.  zo/3,  L  7. 

Aqua  vitse,  II.  /,  p.  9/3,  1.  19 ;  «,  p.  7/1,  L  38. 

Aiands  >«  errands,  II.  e,  p.  ii/i,  L  6. 

Aibers  »  arixrars,  I.  a,  p.  41/1,  L  34. 

Armes— (heraldic)  II.  q,  p.  8/3,  L  5 ;  r,  p.  9/z,  L  4. 

Arrant,  o^.,  I./,  p.  33/3,  I  56. 

Arrantest,  arrantst,  I.  s,  p.  6,  st  19 ;  II.  r,  p.  zo/i,  1.  aS. 

Anants,  sb.  —  profligates,  II.  sw,  p.  8/z,  1.  38. 

Arrerages,  II.  A,  p.  53.  No.  66.  1.  13. 

Arriued,  v.  /r.  •  arrived  at,  I.  /,  p.  33/1, 1.  3i. 

Arrogancie,  II.  c,  p.  37/1,  1.  la 

ArtifidaU  —  made  by  art,  here  —  artful.  II.  r,  p.  16/3, 
L  13.  '  The  lantern  of  that  Church  (so  arHJlcial 
for  the  workmanship ' — '  A  golden  medall  of  good 
value  was  given  to  every  one  of  them,  wherein  the 
sitting  of  the  Synod  was  artificially  represented  * : 
Fuller's  Ch.  Hist.,  bk.  x.  p.  55,  %  38,  and  p.  83, 
^  3.    So  Thomas  Nabbes : — 

'  As  shee  doth  passe,  the  birds  shall  stretne  their  throtes, 
And  beate  the  ayre  with  arHficiaU  notes.' 

(Epithalamium  1637  :  Spring's  Glory,  a  Maske  1639. 

Artir  —  artery,  I.  0,  p.  ii/i,  L  7. 

A  say  =  assay,  i,e,  trial,  proof,  I.  a,  p.  41/3,  1.  48. 
Milton,  P.  L.  ix.  747.  The  verb  is  written  as  two 
words  in  Robert  of  Gloucester  (p.  34),  '  a  sayed.' 

Ase,  II.  e,  p.  6/3.  IL  31,  33. 

Aspire,  v.  tr.,  I.  b,  p.  7/1,  1.  34 ;  p.  31/1, 1.  14 ;  p.  36/3, 
1.  16. 

Aspis  —  asps,  serpents,  I.  tf,  p.  11/3, 1.  i. 

Asseband,  contemptuously  for  husband,  II.  k,  p.  13/1, 
!•  33 ;  it  P>  10/3, 1.  49.  In  this  same  place  '  goose- 
man  '  is  a  play  on  '  goodman.' 

Assend  —  ascend,  I.  c,  p.  10,  st  108. 

Astrologie,  astrology,  I.  sw,  p.  7/1, 1.  36 ;  II.  3,  p.  17/3, 
I  33  ;  p.  18/1,  L  15 ;  A,  p.  36,  No.  16, 1.  ao. 

Astronomers,  I.  j,  p.  8,  st.  50 ;  II.  d,  p.  10/3,  L  49  ,*  p. 
Z3/3, 1.  3 ;  A,  p.  16,  No.  39. 1.  8 ;  II.  A,  p.  16,  No. 

40,  L  Z3. 

Astronomy,  astronomic — generally  used  by  Breton  as  — 
astrology,  and  'astrology'  for  what  we  now  call 
'astronomy,'  II.  k,  p.  17/3,  L  35 ;  p.  18/1,  I  17; 
k^  p.  36,  No.  16,  1.  17 ;  k,  p.  48,  No.  53,  L  10  ; 

No.  54.  1.  7  :  Pt  p.  7/a.  !•  30- 
A  thanke,  II.  c,  p.  48/1, 1  13.    See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  30. 
A  thwart,  I.  a,  p.  6/1,  L  60. 

Atonement,  II.  «,  p.  15/3, 1.  14.    See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  79. 
A-too  —  asunder,  I.  /,  p.  30/3, 1.  14. 
Attempted  =  tempted,  II.  r,  p.  38/z,  1.  31. 
Attonement,  attonements,  I.  b,  p.  13/1,  L  33 ;  <»,  p.  13/1, 

I  7. 
A-two  —  asunder,  I.  a,  p.  97/1, 1.  33. 

Auane,  J*..  1.  g,  p.  ^i,  L  33 ;  II.  c,  p.  31/3, 1  3. 
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Audacity,  in  good  sense,  II.  «,  p.  16/1,  1.  9. 

Auengeance,  I.  /',  p.  5/1,  1.  38. 

Aungells,  I.  /,  p.  13/3,  L  6,  etc. 

Aunswer,  atmswere,  I.  a,  p.  43/3, 1.  46 ;  p.  47/1,  L  04  ; 
II.  c,  p.  16/1, 1.  33,  etc. 

Aurum  potabile,  II.  /,  p.  7/3,  1.  6. 

Ave  »  a  welcome,  or  an  orison,  II.  /,  p.  6/3,  L  34. 

Aware,  v,  »  avoid,  to  ward  off,  keep  off,  but  qu.  a  mis- 
print for  '  award  ?'  i.t.^  ward  off,  II.  /,  p.  15/3,  L  37. 

Away, '  I  could  forre  better  away  with  him,'  —  bear  with, 
II.  c,  p.  44/x,  1.  36. 

Axill-tree,  I.  o,  p.  13/1, 1  33. 

Ayry  —  aiSrie,  II.  /,  p.  13/a,  1.  13. 

Azurde,  adj,,  I.  1,  p.  6/3,  L  39.  Qu. — a  participle,  as 
in  the  'Gentleman  Instructed '  (p.  394),  '  who  axur'd 
the  firmament.' 
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Babie  =  a  doll,  II.  ^,  p.  37/1,  I.  46. 

Babies,  to  looke  babies,  I.  /  p.  30/1,  L  43 ;  II.  r,  p. 
17/1.  J'  34  ;  P*  57/3.  1.  35.  Cf.  the  use  of  the  Greek 
Kbfni :  also  our  Herrick,  I.  p.  36. 

Babish,  babishe,  adj.  »  babyish,  I.  b,  p.  13/3,  1.  ao-,  g, 
p.  7/1,  L  34 ;  II.  A,  p.  46,  No.  46,  1.  36. 

Bable  —  bauble,  I.  b,  p.  14/1,  L  14 ;  ^,  p.  14/3,  1.  36 ; 
/  p.  36/3,  I  34 ;  ^,  p.  8/3,  1.  IS ;  p.  10/3,  1.  33 ;  p. 
la/a,  1.  s ;  II.  k,  p.  lo/i,  L  38 ;  i,  p.  5/1,  L  3o. 
'  'They  play  with  babies  of  clouts  and  such  toys,  we 
with  greater  babies  .  .  .  fables  and  babies.'  (Bur- 
ton's Anat.  Dem.  to  Reader,  pp.  33,  39.) 

Babling,  II.  A,  p.  34,  No.  13,  1.  15 ;  p,  p.  8/r,  1.  38. 

Baboune,  I.  s,  p.  13,  st.  i3i ;  II.  r,  p.  8/1,  1.  39.  See 
Strutt,  S.V.,  '  Baloune.' 

Baby,  to  smell  of  the,  II.  ir.  p.  9/x,  1.  7. 

Bace,  to  run  at  bace  (and  see  base),  I.  m,  p.  6/r,  1.  46 ; 
II.  I,  p.  lo/i,  L  41. 

Bace,  adj.  =  base,  II.  b^  p.  13/1,  1.  4. 

Backe  friends  ^  secret  enemies,  II.  b,  p.  15/3,  1.  50  ;  p. 
i6/r.  1.  39 ;  </.  p.  13/1,  1.  49. 

Back-pipe,  II.  b,  p.  zo/z,  1.  39. 

Backe  side.  II.  g,  p.  6/1,  L  36 ;  /.  p.  zo/s,  1.  31. 

Badger,  sb.  -<  a  retail  corn-dealer,  I.  a,  p.  58/a,  1.  5. 
See  Bailey,  s,v. ,  and  Batman,  b.  z8,  ch.  Z03. 

Baffled,  II.  A,  p.  35.  No.  Z3,  I.  38. 

Baggadge,  II.  g,  p.  13/z,  L  37. 

Baggage,  adj.,  1./,  p.  83/z,  1.  zo ;  p.  33/z,  1.  35  ;  g,  p. 

7/1. 1-  3- 
Baggage,  sb.,  bagage.  I./,  p.  33/1,  1.  43 ;  II.  c,  p.  43/z, 

1.  a6 ;  /,  p.  6/z,  1.  37  ;  /.  p.  8/1, 1.  8  :  «i,  p.  s/z,  L 

34. 

Baggage  stuffe  —  worthless  material.  II.  r,  p.  8/z,  I.  13. 
So  a  female  is  called  contemptuously  '  a  baggige.' 
Query— whether  '  baggige '  (Pasq.  Precession,  I.  g, 
p.  7/z,  1.  35)  is  not  the  genitive  (the  '  s '  is  often 
omitted),  and  =  a  worthless  woman's  humour.  Or 
qu.  used  adjectively? 

Baggige,  adj.,  I.  g,  p.  7/z,  1.  as. 

Baggige,  sb.,  I.  g,  p.  9/1, 1.  13. 
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Bag-pipe  cfaedces,  I.  b,  p.  la/a,  L  50. 
Bag-pudding.  II.  1,  p.  7/a,  1.  39. 
Baie-leaf»  II.  k^  p.  9/a,  1.  45. 

Boight  -  bait,  I.  a,  p.  S9/a.  1-  45  J  /  P-  ^^*  1-  S  I  P- 

as/i,  1.  17. 
Baites  •  refreshment,  XL  /,  p.  5/3,  1.  15. 
Balde  coote,  a  sea  bird,  II.  k,  p.  13/3,  L  43.    See  Morris, 

v..  p.  45- 
Baldictnm  rinoes,  I.  a,  p.  31/3, 1.  15.    See  Halliwell,  i.v. 

—  balderdash,  affected  expressions — made  £Emtasti- 

cally  to  look  like  Latin. 
Bale,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  7/1, 1.  13  ;  p.  35/1, 1.  33 ;  b,  p.  6/1, 1. 

37 ;  II.  r,  p.  8/1,  1.  17. 
Baike,  j^.,  I.  a,  p.  97/1,  L  17 ;  «,  p.  6/3, 1.  7. 
Balke,  v. ,  I.  ^,  p.  8/z,  L  47. 
Ballad-makers,  11./,  p.  5/1.  1.  13. 
Ballad  penners,  II.  j,  p.  6/3,  I.  34. 
Ballat-makers,  I.  3,  p.  5,  L  a  from  bottom  ;  p.  5/a,  1.  35. 
Ban,  t/.,  banning,  I.  a,  p.  6/3,  L  96 ;  p.  7/x,  L  46 ;  ^,  p. 

9/1, 1.  34 ;  II.  /,  p.  14/3, 1.  9. 
Banbury  cheese,  II.  A,  p.  23,  No.  65, 1. 16.  See  Beesley's 

History  of  Banbury,  pp.  454-59.   567-68.      It  is 

mentioned  by  Camden,  Burton,  Hot,  and  Fuller — 

the  last  quoting  the  proveibial  saying,  *  Banbury 

zeale,  cheese,  and  cakes.'     Chamberlain  and  De 

Foe  also  mention  it 
Banckrout,  banck-rupt,  II.  <f,  p.  33/2,  L  19 ;  g^  p.  9/3, 1. 

14 ;  p.  13/1,  L  34 :  f,  p.  ii/i,  1.  13 ;  p.  13/1, 1  38. 
Bands  =  bonds,  I.  A,  p.  ix/z,  L  5  ;  <?,  p.  14/1, 1.  38  ;  II. 

b,  p.  13/1, 1.  X. 
Bandy— a  term  at  tennis  still,  II.  /,  p.  10/3,  L  3. 
Bane,  j^.,  II.  /  p.  13/1,  L  39. 
Banes,  sb.  —  bazis  (of  marriage),  II.  1,  p.  8/3, 1.  48. 
Bangde  =  beaten,  I.  a,  p.  30/3,  L  4. 
Bankerout,  II.  j,  p.  7/3,  11.  36,  31. 
Bankets,  II.  A,  p.  36,  No.  14,  L  71. 
Bankrupts,  II.  A,  p.  15,  No.  35,  L  za. 
Banquerout,  II.  A,  p.  15,  No.  36,  L  5  J  /.  P-  7/i.  I-  45 1 

p.  13/3,  L  50. 
Barbarie,  horse  out  of  Barbary,  II.  A,  p.  41/3,  No.  33, 1. 

31. 

Barbarie  sugar,  Barbary,  II.  A,  p.  40,  No.  35,  L  7 ;  A 
p.  la/i,  L  30.  Cf.  I.  Henry  iv.  n.  4.  1.  84,  'in 
Barbary  it  cannot  come  to  so  much.' 

Bard,  t/.,  barde  —  barred,  I.  b,  p.  zi/a,  1.  13  ;  p.  15/1. 
L  38  ;  m,  p.  10/3,  L  34. 

Bare-feather'd,  I.  j,  p.  la,  st.  105. 

Barky,  I.  «,  p.  6/1,  1.  41. 

Barren-doe,  I.  s,  p.  7,  st.  33. 

Barst.  v.,  —  baredst,  I.  a,  p.  18/1, 1.  49. 

Base,  adj.,  =  low,  II.  r,  p.  9/a,  L  33 ;  r,  p.  8/1,  1.  37. 

Base,  to  run  at  base,  and  see  bace  —  prisoner's  base, 
I  f ,  p.  9,  St.  98  ;  /,  p.  9/3,  1.  17  ;  p.  13/1,  1.  9 ;  p. 
i6/i,  L  5  ;  II.  /,  p.  6/3, 1.  35. 

Base  Courts  •  a  base  or  back  or  outer  court  for 
household  uses,  an  inner  yard.  CI  Basse-corn 
(Cotgrave).  I.  a,  p.  9/z,  L  39 ;  II.  c^  p.  19/1,  L  14. 
'  Into  the  base-court  then  she  did  me  lead.'  Tower 
of  Doctrine,  Percy,  Anc.  Poet,  I  p.  105,  Nares. 


Bashles  —  unabashed,  unblushing.  L  tf,  p.  4/3.  L  3. 

Basilethea  —  a  princely  goddess,  i.e. ,  Elizabetha  by  ana- 
gram, II.  /  p.  1(^3,  L  I ;  V,  p.  5/3  1.  38. 

Basnesse,  II.  0,  p.  a^i,  L  ao ;  p.  33/3,  U.  16,  za 

Bason,  I.  « ,  p.  40/a,  L  33 ;  p.  41/a,  L  5. 

Bassa  =  bashaw  or  pasha,  II.  d,  p.  Z5/1,  L  35.  Mar- 
lowe (Tamb.  ill.  L,  L  z,  writes  'bassa') 

Bate,  V.  —  to  abate,  II.  #,  p.  ^3,  U.  ax,  aa. 

Battaile,  II.  r,  p.  30/z,  1.  3a. 

Battailing.  sb,  =  expenditure  for  food,IL  3.  p.  X7/a,  L  9. 
A  man  at  Oxford  who  has  things  out  of  his  college 
buttery,  etc,  is  said  to  '  battel ' :  his  bills  for  college 
dues  and  board  are  called  battelSb 

Battel,  II.  (,  p.  30/1,  L  44. 

Battle-doore,  II.  /,  p.  lo/z,  1.  47. 

Baudrie,  I.  a,  p.  z6/z,  L  33. 

Baven,  sb.  —  brush-wood,  I.  /,  p.  19/2,  L  99. 

Bawble,  II.  r,  zi/z,  L  za 

Bawling,  bawles,  v.,  II.  /,  p.  6/a,  L  Z7 ;  /.  p.  Z4/a,  t  xo. 

Bay,  baye,  to  bring  to  bay,  I.  a,  p.  38/a,  11.  30,  36 ;  p. 

39/1. 1-  35- 
Bay  salt,  I.  i,  st  85, 1.  4,  —  sea-salt 
Bayard,  bold,  II.  A,  p.  z3.  No.  34.  L  8. 
Bajrard  of  ten  toes  •  walk  on  foot,  II.  r,  p.  14/1.  1.  9. 

He  thus  distinguishes  between,  or  rather  puns  upon 

the  Bayard  sans  feur,  etc.,  the  celebrated  horse 

Bayard  of  Rinaldo. 
Baso  los  manos  —  bezo  las  manos,  IL  f ,  p.  8/z,  1.  49. 
Beadlame  greene.'II.  m,  p.  4/3,  L  33. 
Beadman,  Beade-man,  II.  a,  p.  4/x,  L  Z4 ;  ^,  p.  ao/a, 

L  a ;  /,  p.  zo/z,  1.  50. 
Bearardes,  bearards  —  bearwards,  I.  /,  p.  Z3,  st.  zaz  ; 

IL  g*  P«  7/a»  1-  10 :  s,  p.  zx/a,  L  33 ;  p.  xa^x,  L  3. 
Bearde  brushes.  I.  a,  p.  X5/1,  L  55. 
Beareward,  II.  /,  p.  X4/a,  1.  37. 
Bearewards  ape,   II.   A,  p.   X3,   No.  aa,  1.   14.    The 

*  beare '  (or  '  bearward ')  was  generally  accompanied 

by  an  ape. 
Beare  whelpes  eye,  I.  sw,  p.  9/x,  L  39. 
Beblot  =  blot,  I.  d,  p.  X4/1,  L  31. 
Becke,  sb.,  beck,  I.  g,  p.  5/x,  1.  xa ;  k,  p.  9/x,  L  56 ;  II. 

k,  p.  8/a,  L  47 ;  ''.  P-  ia/i»  1-  aa 

Bedfellow,  II.  A,  p.  40,  Na  35. 1.  X4 ;  No.  37,  L  33. 

Bedight,  I.  b,  p.  X3/X,  L  30 ;  m,  p.  X0/3,  L  33. 

Bedlem,  Bedlam,  sb.,  I.  A,  p.  5  (To  Reader);  p.  x6/x 
(note) ;  II.  A,  p.  Z7,  Na  4X,  L  8 ;  r,  p.  xo/x,  L  4a. 
Bedlem,  as  neere  as  Mooregate — apparently  a  pro- 
verbial expression  =  quite  dose,  Bedlam  being  in 
Moorefields. 

Bedsteed,  I.  a,  p.  X3/X,  1.  43. 

Beefe,  I.  a,  p.  59/x,  L  aa 

Beefes,  I.  a,  p.  59/x,  L  xx  ;  II.  3,  p.  x7/x,  1.  z6. 

Beegon,  v,  —  begun,  II.  a,  p.  iz/a,  L  35. 

Beetle,  adj.,  I./,  p.  ax/a,  1.  17. 

Beetle,  Beetels,  js^.  —  a  kind  of  mallet  or  wooden 
hammer  (used  by  paviours,  etc.),  I.  a,  p.  xo/z,  L 
40 ;  p.  x6/x,  IL  53,  59. 

Beetle  brain,  I.  0,  p.  3x/a,  L  X7. 

Beetle-browes,  I.  /,  p.  8/x,  1.  sa. 
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Beetle-headed  —  log  or  logger-headed,  from  '  beetle '  as 
above,  I.  /,  p.  i8/a,  1.  7 ;  p.  19/a,  1.  24 :  •  beetle- 
headed,  flap-eared  knave.*  (Taming  of  Shrew, 
IV.  i.) 

Beetle-heads,  I.  a,  p.  6/a,  L  19 ;  p.  31/3. 1. 13  ;  g,  p.  7/1, 

I.  35  ;  II.  A,  p.  38,  No.  19, 1.  6w 
Beeves  —  oxen,  II.  /,  p.  lo/x,  L  18. 
Befoole,  v.,  II.  «,  p.  lo/i,  L  44. 

Beggar  and  the  King,  a  popular  song,  1.  /,  p.  18/3, 1  la 

Beggars  crosse,  I.  e,  p.  5/3, 1.  7 ;  ^,  p.  8/1,  L  la 

Beggeries,  I.  k,  p.  8/x,  1.  18. 

Beggerly.  I.  A,  p.  8/3,  L  39. 

Begon  mee,  I.  A,  p.  6/3,  L  3a.    Cf.  ib.,  p.  7/1,  1.  14, 

'  begon  thee.' 
Begone,  v,  —  begun,  I.  «,  p.  39/2,  L  19 ;  p.  35/1, 1.  39. 
Begull,  v.,  II.  /,  p.  13/1, 1.  16. 
Beheader,  I.  g,  p.  7/1, 1.  33. 
Beholding,  v. — see  Nares,  s.v,,  II.  b,  p.  17/1, 1.  3  ;  A,  p. 

II,  No.  31,  L  9 ;  p.  18,  No.  49,  L  3,  etc. 
Behoue,  sb.,  behovue,  behofe,  behouve  =  behoof,  I.  a, 

p.  s/«.  1-  36;  P-  4S/i»  1.  33;  p.  4S/3,  I  14;  p. 
3i/x,  1.  30 ;  A,  p.  13, 1.  34,  etc.  etc  *  Some  behove- 
ftil  law.'    Clarendon's  Hist,  bk.  iii.  p.  303. 

Beldam,  I.  e,  p.  5/3, 1.  32. 

Belibeling,  II.  A,  p.  37,  No.  15, 1.  78. 

Bell,  to  beare  the,  bear  the  away,  I.  a,  p.  33/1, 1.  16  ;  p. 
33/1,  1.  6;  p.  49/3,  1.  lo;  s,  p.  10,  st.  74.  See 
Nares,  s.v. 

Bellawaie — two  words  run  into  one,  II.  k,  p.  lo/i,  L  37. 

Bell-man,  II.  /,  p.  13/3,  L  33. 

Bell-weether,  II.  «,  p.  5/3,  L  18. 

Belly-cheere,  I.  g^  p.  10/3, 1.  41. 

Belly-pleasures,  I.  ^,  p.  8/1,  L  34. 

Bemone,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  34/3,  L  36. 

Ben  auanza,  I.  b,  p.  15/3, 1.  33. 

Bench  hole  —  hole  in  a  W.C,  dogge  in  a,  II.  A,  p.  47. 
No.  S3,  L  7. 

Bench-whistler — a  tippler,  or  one  who  idles  on  an  ale- 
house bench.  See  HalliweD,  j.v.  Query  s=  Whistle 
Binkie  (Scotch)?    II.  i,  p.  la/i,  1.  ao. 

Bended,  I.  d,  p.  9/3, 1.  39 ;  II.  c,  p.  36/x,  1.  38. 

Benedidtie  =»  bless  us,  salutation— common  in  Chaucer, 
II.  r,  p.  15/1,  L  10  (from  bottom).  Originally  and 
still  used  by  monks,  etc. 

Benizon,  I.  j,  p.  14,  st  140. 

Bent,  sb.,  II.  r,  p.  x8/i,  1.  11. 

Beraide,  v.  —  polluted,  defiled,  I.  0,  p.  5/3, 1.  37.  '  Ray ' 
is  used  several  times  by  Spenser,  •  to  pollute,  eg, 
*  which  with  their  villeine  feet  the  streame  did  ray,' 
— (Visions  of  Bellay,  I3, 1.  13.) 

Berard  —  bearward,  II.  s,  p.  13/1,  L  7. 

Berent,  I.  a,  p.  34/9, 1.  39. 

Berlady  »=  by  our  Lady  (Mary),  11.  c,  p.  40/3,  1.  a8. 

Beseeme,  I.  /,  p.  si/s,  L  x8. 

Beset,  I.  /,  p.  4/ii  H.  39»  40- 

Beshrew,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  8/1,  L  7 ;  /,  p.  4/3,  L  i ;  II.  b,  p. 
13/3,  L  40. 

Beshrow,  v.,  beshrowe,  I.  a,  p.  90/9,  L  16 ;/,  p.  33/9,  L  4. 

Besmeered,  adj,,  II.  o,  p.  19/9, 1.  39. 


Besmeire,  II.  0,  p.  33/1, 1.  41. 

Bestraught,  I.  a,  p.  35/3,  L  38. 

Bestrowed,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  40/a,  1.  33. 

Betresse  —  Beatrice,  I.  e,  p.  8/1, 1.  sa. 

Better  cheape  (and  see  '  good  cheape '),  Lg,  p.  4/3, 1.  x. 

To  Reader  ;  II.  ^,  p.  9/3,  L  3.    It  is  a  comparative 

of  'good   cheap.'      'Cheap'   is   the   Saxon  for 

'  market,'  and  thus  as  Nares  says,  '  good  cheap '  is 

the  exact  equivalent  of  bom  marcM,    When  '  good 

cheap'  was  shortened  to  'cheap,'  'better  cheap' 

became  '  cheaper.' 
Be-whore,  v.,  I.  e,  p.  7/3, 1.  ii. 

Bewray,  v.,  bewraies,  I.  </,  p.  13/3,  1.  3a ;  /,  p.  8/x,  1.  13. 
Bewtifie,  II.  r,  p.  36/1,  1.  37. 
Bezoles  manos  ~  Besar  las  manos,  i.e.  to  kiss  the  hands 

or  curtesie  k  la  EspafioL    Query — is  'unbrasings 

downe  to  knee '  —  the  Spanish  curtesie  '  to  kiss  the 

feet'?    I.  a,  p.  ii/x,  L  17. 
Bid,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  38/1.  L  51. 
Bid,  V,  »  abided,  I.  f,  p.  7,  st.  70. 
Bidde,  v,  —  bade,  II.  c,  p.  45/1,  L  35. 
Bide,  v.,  I.  tf,  p.  36/1,  1.  13 ;  p.  60/3,  L  8. 
BiUaments  =  ornaments  of  a  woman's  head  or  neck. 

I.  a,  p.  15/1,  L  53.    (Baret's  Alvearie,  158a)    See 

Halliwell,  s.v. 
Billing,  adj,,  I.  »,  p.  i^i,  1.  46. 
Billing,  f/.,  II.  f,  p.  lo/i,  1.  41. 
Birders,  byrders  —  swanhoppers,  II.  j,  p.  13/3, 1.  3. 
Bite  her  penne.  I.  i»,  p.  5/3,  1.  3a    Ct  Sidney  '  Biting 

my  trewand  pen.'    (A.  and  St.  st  i.) 
Bitter-sweet,  sb,  —  wood  night-shade,  II.  A,  p.  51,  No. 

63, 1.  I. 
Black  bagge,  II. /,  p.  8/1,  1.  4. 
Black-dust,  II.  /,  p.  7/3,  L  8. 
Black-moore,  II.  r,  p.  15/1,  1.  16 ;  «,  p.  14/a,  1.  16. 
Black-puddinge,  II.  >.  p.  la/x,  L  ix. 
Black  swanne,  II.  g,  p.  5/1,  L  16. 
Blacke  art.  II.  e,  p.  xi/x,  L  a8. 
Blaines,  I.  ^,  p.  8/3, 1.  33. 
Blasphemous,  I.  b,  p.  ix/i,  1.  49. 
Blaze,  f/.,  I.  a,  p.  37/3,  L  36. 
Bleakes,  fish  so  called,  II.  b,  p.  7/a,  1.  15  ;  p.  ii/i,  L  3. 

Kersey  says  '  bleak  or  blay,  a  small  eager  [thin  ?  ] 

freshwater  fish.* 
Blee,  sb,  —  colour.  I.  g,  p.  7/a,  L  33.     '  How  bright  she 

is  of  blee.'    (Greene's  '  George-a^reene.'  p.  364.) 

See  ib. ,  p.  367.    So  Thomas  Adams,  t  55. 
Blesse,  v.,  to  bless  firom,  II.  ^,  p.  zi/a,  L  33 ;  p.  13/z,  L 

46 ;  r,  p.  24/3, 1.  8 ;  II.  A,  p.  I3,  No.  34,  1.  9. 
Blesse,  v.,  to  blesse  out  of.  II.  k,  p.  33,  No.  71.  L  13. 
Blew  *  blue,  I.  a.  p.  14/3.  L  57. 
Blew-coat — common  phrase  then  for  a  servant,  II.  A.  p. 

37,  No.  16, 1.  47. 
Blind  bridaile— obscure  marriage  feast,  11.^,  p.  ao/i,  1.  z8. 
Blind  chappell,  II.  g,  p.  8/9,  L  35— qu.  unauthorised, 

where  payment  was  expected  in  support? 
Blissed,  I.  ^,  p.  5,  it  40. 
Bliisinge,  sb,,  blissiiiges,  I.  €»  p.  4,  st  33  ;  p.  6.  st.  53  : 

p.  8,  St.  77 ;  P*  9>  st-  88. 
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Blocke,  J*.,  I.  a,  p.  52/1,  1.  45  ;  II.  k,  p.  8/1,  L  48. 

Bloodied,  v.,  I.  e,  p.  6/x,  L  43. 

Blood-raw.  I.  ^,  p.  9/2, 1.  25. 

Bloods,  II.  /,  p.  ii/i,  1. 43. 

Blowe,  v.,  II.  d,  p.  7/2, 1.  27. 

Blowes,  sb„  I.  /,  p.  21/2,  L  52. 

Blubbred,  I.  </,  p.  14/1,  L  36. 

Blusheth,  v.  tr,  =  verb  active  —  graces  with  a  blush,  II. 
q,  p.  9/2,  1.  38.     II.  Henry  vi.,  iiL  2. 

Bobs,  V.  bobs  for  eeles,  II.  /,  p.  13/x,  L  22. 

Bodies,  sb.  —  bodice,  II.  b,  p.  19/2, 1.  5a 

Boldning.  v.,  I.  3,  p.  14/1. 1.  25. 

Bole,  sb,  =  bowl,  I.  a,  p.  26/2,  L  12. 

Bole  armonick  —  bole  armoniac,  II.  c,  p.  29/1, 1.  19. 

Bolt,  sb.,  I.  r.  p.  6/1,  L  17. 

Bones,  to  make  little  bones  of,  made  little  of  it,  II.  c.  p. 
39/1, 1.  8.  This  expression  is  used  by  Bp.  Andrewes 
in  a  sermon  (v.  p.  60) :  '  some  say  Omnia  mihi 
lioent,  and  so  it  be  not  condemned  as  unlawful, 
make  no  bones  of  it '  =  scruple  or  difficulty,  ».<:  of 
swallowing  something  whole :  conversely,  we  say 
'  this  sticks  in  my  throat,'  f.<.  we  do  make  bones 
of  it 

Bongraces,  I.  tf,  p.  15/x,  I  50. 

Bony-Kate  -  Bonny-Kate,  I.  /,  p.  7,  st.  31 ;  p.  12,  st. 
X09. 

Bo-peepe,  to  play  at,  II.  k,  p.  49.  No.  58, 1  x6 ;  k,  p. 
8/1,  L  48. 

Booke,  v.,  I.  k,  p.  13/2, 1  34. 

Booke,  spell  him  with  booke  =  spell  (or  understand) 
him  with  certainty,  II.  f ,  p.  7/2,  L  2. 

Booke-matters,  II.  k,  p.  6/2,  1.  23. 

Booke  oath,  II.  c,  p.  57/1,  L  7. 

Booke  within  booke,  II.  1.  p.  7/2,  L  3. 

Boorde,  borde  —  table,  L  a,  p.  17/1,  L  52 ;  p.  17/2, 1  23. 

Boordes  =  floor,  I.  b,  p.  ii/x,  L  34. 

Boote,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  57/3,  L  41 ;  ^,  p.  10/2,  L  29 ;  II.  e, 
p.  X7/2,  L  32. 

Bootes,  v.,  booteth,  I.  b,  p.  12/2,  L  24  ;  p.  26/2,  L  19. 

Booties,  I.  /,  p.  i4/i>  1*  8* 

Bord,  V.  —  to  accost.  II.  1.  p.  7/1,  L  7.    Fr.,  aborder. 

Borde,  see  boorde  =  table. 

Bore,  i^.  -  boar,  IL  c,  p.  X4/2,  L  25 ;  p.  40/x,  11.  21, 
26 ;  »,  p.  X4/X,  L  2. 

Borough,  sb.  —  burrow,  I.  e,  p.  9/2,  L  55 :  **  P-  xo/z, 
L  28 ;  IL  /,  p.  7/2,  L  14  ;  p.  9/2,  L  7,  etc 

Boson  =  boatswain,  L  b,  p.  16/2, 1  21. 

Botcher,  II.  tr.  p.  14/3.  l  14- 

Bottle-ale,  II.  A,  p.  9>*  No.  62, 1.  19. 

Bottie-nose,  II.  g,  p.  7/2,  L  45 ;  A,  p.  50,  No.  62,  L  aa 

Bottle-red,  II.  f.  p.  7/'*  ^  4^. 

Boult,  v.,  II.  r,  p.  59/1.  L  14. 

Bounce,  II.  t,  p.  6/2,  L  19. 

Bowby  =  boolqr.  L  j,  p.  13,  st  121. 

Bowe,  to  bring  to  bowe,  II.  r,  p.  z8/i,  L  10— 

'And  dee  to  Janiuiy  he  goch  at  lowe 
As  ener  did  a  dogge  for  the  bowe.' 

(Chancar,  Cant  Tales,  98I8). 

Bowed  -  bent,  II.  A,  p.  23,  No.  68, 1  14. 


Bowes,  sb.  —  boughs,  I.  a,  p.  54/x,  1.  5. 

Box,  plies  the.  I.  jr.  p.  6/2, 1.  22.    Query— the  meaning 

used  as  in  Christmas  box  ?  or  =  deceives  and  casts 

sleights? 
Brabble,  v.,  II.  p,  p.  10/2, 1.  54. 
Brabbler,  I.  m,  p.  9/2,  L  6. 
Brack,  sb.  =  break,  crack,  flaw,  II.  c,  p.  37/2,  L  47. 

'  No  brecJt  was  euer  found  in  her  veil,  so  spotless 

was  her  conversation.'    (Fuller's  Holy  State,  p.  37.) 
Brag,  dog's  name,  II.  tt,  p.  7/1,  L  49.    Cf.  the  old  pio> 

verb,  '  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  a  better.* 
Brags,  sb.,  brag,  I.  b,  p.  27/2, 1.  22  ;  II.  k,  p.  21,  No.  59, 

1.  X2. 

Braine-labours,  II.  u,  p.  xx/2,  L  53. 

Braines,  to  beat  the,  I./,  p.  20/1,  I  44 ;  A,  p.  8/a,  L  15  ; 

i,  p.  7/x,  I  22 ;  II.  M,  p.  X0/2,  I  2. 
B^ainsicke,  brainesicke,  I.  a,  p.  42/z,  1.  z  ;  p.  58/z,  L  19 ; 

p.  53/1, 1.  8. 
Branne,  sb.  —  bran,  I.  r,  p.  4/x,  1.  33. 
Brase,  v.,  1./  p.  24/2,  L  8. 
Brast,  V.  —  burst,  I.  a,  p.  18/1,  L  34. 
Braue,  sb.  =  a  bravo,  II.  u,  p.  7/2,  1.  2. 
Braue,  adj.,  brauest,  I.  a,  p.  xx/x,  L  47 ;  p.  za/z,  1.  Z7  ; 

p.  zx/x,  1.  20 ;  ^,  p.  8/a,  I.  4. 
Braue,  v.  =  to  boast,  brau'd,  I.  e,  p.  6/x,  L  44  ;  ^,  p. 

X0/2, 1.  8 ;  II.  s,  p.  X4/X,  1.  X. 
Braue,  v.,  to  braue  it,  II.  b,  p.  x6/2, 1.  33. 
Brauerie,  brauery,  I.  a,  p.  ix/a,  IL  28,  57  ;  p.  Z4/Z,  1.  5  ; 

/,  p.  2x/a,  L  aa ;  p.  a4/a,  1.  xa,  etc. 
Brauely,  adv.,  I.  a,  p.  xx/a,  L  56 ;  p.  Z4/Z,  L  42. 
Braun  falne,  I.  b,  p.  xa/a.  1.  X9.    See  '  Brawn  iiEdne.' 
Brawles,  sb.,  1.  a,  p.  30/1.  L  37. 
Brawling,  v.,  brawles,  II.  /,  p.  Z4/2,  U.  8,  za 
Brawn,  I.  A,  p.  8,  L  43. 
Brawn  £alne  —  emaciated,   L  A,    p.  8/x,    L   44.     Ct 

Farquhar's  '  Inconstant,'  L 
Brazed,  adj\  —  brasened,  II.  r,  p.  Z3/X,  1.  2Z.     Barrow 

(Serm.  Z4),   '  foreheads  braud  and  hearts  steeled 

against  all  blame.' 
Bread-chipps,  read  'chipper,'  IL  /,  p.  z6,  L 96 (Notes). 
Breake,  v.,  to  breake  day  —  to  fail  in  paying  borrowed 

money  on  the  appointed  day,  11.  k,  p.  39,  No.  ai, 

L  xa  ;  p.  4a.  No.  3a,  L  6 ;  t ,  p.  X3/Z,  L  4Z. 
Break  day  =  not  keep  time  in  paying,  II.  g,  p.  13/1.  1. 

4  (from  bottom). 
Breake,  v.  —  to  burst,  II.  o,  p.  9/a,  L  40. 
Breake-neck,  1./,  p.  9^2, 1.  48. 
Breake  wedlock.    See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  267. 
Breakes,  without  his  Dsist,  II.  r,  p.  zo/z,  L  Z5. 
Break-hart,  sb.,  IL/,  p.  9/x,  L  xa 
Breaking  =  failing,  IL  s,  p.  7/2,  L  26. 
Breech,  v.,  L  a,  p.  7/2,  L  44 ;  p.  Sx/2.  L  5. 
Breech,  sb.,  L  a,  p.  49/1,  L  39;/,  p.  24/a,  L  24. 
Breeches,  to  wear  the,  II.  i,  p,  7/a,  I  53. 
Breere,  breares,  breers  —  briars,  I.   a,  p.   za/a,  L  49; 

p.  34/a,  I.  39 ;/.  P-  ai/i»  L  46;  II.  c,  p.  3s/i,  L  9, 
Brewes,  brewess,  bruesse,  II.  b,  p.  zo/z,  L  98. 
Bribrie,  l,j\  p.  ^z,  L  3Z. 
Bride,  v.,  IL  f,  p.  zo/a,  1.  az. 
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Bride  cap,  II.  i,  p.  9/a,  L  4a 

Bride-ale  feast,  I.  e,  p.  13/1,  L  10 — word  occurs  con- 
tinually in  Jonson's  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  but  as  a  sub- 
stantive. Corruption  of  '  Bridall.'  easily  made, 
because  ale  was  common  at  these  feasts. 

Bridewell  booke,  1./,  p.  ax/a,  L  a8. 

Brittany,  I.  r,  p.  5/a,  L  41. 

Brittaynes,  I.  r,  p.  5/3, 1.  41. 

Broad-headed,  II.  /,  p.  6/a,  L  31. 

Bioages  —  brogues,  coarse  shoes,  I.  e,  p.  6/1, 1.  34. 

Brock  =  a  badger,  I.  »,  p.  lo/i,  1.  35. 

Broder  =  broader,  II.  g,  p.  7/1,  L  xi. 

Broke,  v.,  hath  broke,  I.  r,  p.  3/3,  L  6. 

Broke,  v.,  see  to  breake  his  day,  II.  gt  p.  X3/1, 1  35. 

Broker,  I.  j,  p.  9,  st.  6a 

Broking,  i^.,  II.  A,  p.  x8,  No.  46, 1.  la. 

Brooke,  v.,  brook,  brookt,  II.  r,  p.  49/a,  L  43  ;  p.  51/a, 
!•  9 ;  *.  P-  51.  No.  64, 1.  X3. 

Brown-bred  cnimmes,  I.  r,  p.  8/1,  L  17. 

Brown  loafe  gape,  II.  3,  p.  iS/a,  1.  4. 

Browne,  sb.,  I.  j,  p.  6,  st  13. 

Browse,  sb,,  II.  ^,  p.  7/2, 1.  X5. 

Broyles  —  broils,  tumults,  II.  Ji,  p.  13/3,  1.  35. 

Bruer,  sb.  —  brewer,  I.  a,  p.  58/2,  IL  52, 53  ;  /,  p.  xo,  st. 
85,  87. 

Brues,  v.,  I.  1,  p.  xx,  st.  87. 

Bruesse,  sb.,  and  see  brewes,  II.  s,  p.  9/x,  L  x6. 

Bruse,  i^.  -■  bruise,  I.  a,  p.  lo/i,  L  8. 

Brusher,  II.  r,  p.  59/x,  1.  39. 

Brutely,  query  —  bruitly,  i,e.  rudely,  or  not  courteously, 
II.  tf,  p.  X7/3,  L  39.  Cf.  Macbeth,  v.  7,  'By  this 
great  clatter  one  of  greatest  note  seems  bruited.' 
See  our  Sylvester  GL  Index,  s,v,  =  roughly.  Halli- 
well  has  a  probably  corrupt  form  of  '  Brutal ' — 
'brattle,  furious,  wild:*  'brute,'  rough,  roughly. 
Richardson,  j.v.,  quotes  'bmtely'  firom  Milton's 
'  Tetrachordon.'  It  would  therefore  seem  to  come 
from  'brute.' 

Bnue,  V.  —  bruize,  I.  a,  p.  31/1, 1.  53. 

Bryres,  I.  /,  p.  x8/3, 1.  3. 

Buckes,  washing  of,  II.  k,  p.  9/1,  L  3X. 

Buckes,  sb.,  a  quantity  of  [foul]  linen  to  be  washed  or 
bucked  (cf.  Merry  Wives),  II.  c,  p.  43/2, 1.  53. 

Budget,  II.  b,  p.  9/3, 1.  53 ;  0,  p.  33/1,  1.  45. 

Buffe  leather,  IL  g,  p.  9/x,  1.  33. 

Buirie  —  busy,  I.  r,  p.  4/x,  L  36. 

Bulbegger.  II.  c,  p.  59/3,  L  45. 

Bull  beefe,  II.  /,  p.  xo/s,  L  34. 

Bullockes  home,  1. 1,  p.  6,  st  36. 

Bumble  bee,  goodwife  Bumble  bee,  II.  g,  p.  is/x,  1.  41. 

Bunting,  I.  g,  p.  lo/s,  L  33 ;  II.  c,  p.  63/x,  1.  33 ;  j,  p. 
6/x,  L  3. 

Bunting,  to  take  a  banting  for  a  lark,  to  know  a  bunt- 
ing from  a  lark,  I.  /,  p.  33/3,  L  35  ;  II.  f,  p.  13/3, 

1.3. 

Buonaventuxe,  I.  b,  p.  15/3, 1.  8  ;  p.  16/3,  L  38. 
Buidell,  sb.  =  bordd  or  bordeDo  »  a  brothel  (Fr.),  IL 

h,  p.  xi/x,  I  43.    See  Bailey's  Dkn.,  s.v. 
Borgtmaster,  II.  >,  p.  jh*  ^  i* 


Burgar  »  bivgher,  II.  i,  p.  7/1,  L  x. 

Burgonet,  burgonettes  =  a  kind  of  helmet  (Nares,  s.v.), 
without  a  beaver,  and  probably  from  its  form  in 
•  et*  smaller,  II.  d,  p.  xs/x,  1.  6  ;  p.  26/1,  1.  28  ;  p. 
37/3,  L  33. 

Bume,  v.,  to  bume  daylight,  II.  g,  p.  5/x,  L  37. 

Burrough,  sb.  »  burrow,  II.  b,  9/3, 1.  49. 

Burst,  V.  "-  broken,  I.  a,  p.  9/3,  L  42. 

Bush,  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  II.  r,  p.  5  ;  j,  p.  7/x, 
L36. 

Bussing,  v.,  I.  Ot  p.  X3/X,  L  33. 

Bussle,  II.  /,  p.  X3/X,  I.  5. 

But  —  only,  I.  k,  p.  X3/X,  L  6 ;  j,  p.  xs,  st  153 ;  /,  p. 
18/2,  IL  37,  39. 

Buts,  sb.,  II.  €,  p.  xo/x,  L  3X. 

Buttery,  II.  /,  p.  x5/x,  1.  36. 

Buttons,  sb.,  flowers  of  '  double  white  Campion '  (Parkin- 
son)—various  species  of  Lychnis,  ranunculus,  etc., 
I.  a,  p.  xx/3,  L  46 ;  /,  p.  3/3,  L  19. 

Buttrie,  II.  c,  p.  58/3, 1.  4a. 

Busing,  V.  =  bussing,  I.  a,  p.  37/x,  L  6. 

Bustard  =  coward,  I.  e,  p.  xx/x,  1.  4;  p.  33/3,  1.  X9; 
k,  p.  X0/3, 1. 4,  etc  '  An  old  man's  shadow  is  better 
than  a  bustard's  sword.'  (Geo.  Herbert's  Jacula 
Prud.) :  does  not  know  a  Buzsard  from  a  Hawlke 
=  synonym  of  dulness  or  stupidity :  corrects  note 
in  loco,  I.  /,  p.  30/3,  L  47. 

Buzsard  Kite,  I.  g,  p.  xo/a,  1.  3X  ;  II.  r,  p.  8/x,  1.  33 ; 
s,  p.  X3/2,  L  7. 

Buzzes,  to  make  buzzes  in  the  brain,  II.  u,  p.  xx/i,  1.  37. 

Buzzetb,  v.,  I.  k,  p.  x^x,  L  x6. 

By  "  against,  about,  concerning  (to  say  ill  by  me),  IL 
c,  p.  6x/3, 1  XX.  See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  80  =  of  or  con- 
cerning, with  (generally)  an  unfiivourable  meaning. 
Cf.  '  censure '  formerly  only  opinion  or  judgment 
good  or  bad,  but  now  bad  or  unfiivourable  only. 
Similarly  '  retaliation,'  '  resent,'  etc.  etc  Cf.  i  Cor. 
iv.  4.  '  For  I  know  nothing  by  mysdf.' 

Byace,  sb.  —  bias  in  bowls,  II.  p,  p.  xo/a,  1.  33. 

Bf-wx,  sb.  =  byace,  II.  k,  p.  6/x,  1.  43. 

By  and  by  =  immediately,  I.  a,  ip.  7/3,  11.  53,  55 :  p. 
49/3,  L  8  ;  p.  X8/3,  L  40,  etc. 

Bydes,  v.  »  bids,  I.  /,  p.  X4/3, 1.  x8. 

^e  and  mayne,  I.  a.  p.  38/x,  L  X4.  Here  is  a  good 
example  of  this  phrase : — 

'And  wagges  must  ang,  and  dance. 

And  gamtten  plot  for  gaina : 
Who  likes  not  of  hit  chaaca 

Take  by  to  helpe  the  maine' 

From  '  Bacon's  Prophesie,'  1604  (HazUtt's  '  Early 

Popular  Poetry,'  iv.  386).    Two  throws  of  the  dice 

in  hazard  and  gresoo  are  so  called. 
By  great  —  wholesale,  II.  k,  p.  37,  No.  x6, 1.  35. 
^-past,  II.  k,  p.  51,  No.  66,  L  6. 
By-wit,  L  0,  p.  7/a,  L  54.    'By-ends'  is  well  known 

from  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progresi.'    Nares,  i.v.,  quotes 

'  By-aru' from  Cartwrlgfat 
By  your  leauet,  sb.,  IL  w,  p.  lo/i,  L  14. 


lo 
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Byrders,  and  see  Birders,  II.  /,  p.  14/3,  L  50. 
Byrding,  and  see  Birding,  II.  ^,  p.  13/3,  I.  17. 

c 

Cabinb  =  a  cottage,  II.  b,  p.  ao/a.  L  24. 

Cackling,  II.  /,  p.  ii/i,  1.  23. 

Cage,  sb.  =  cage  for  impounding  bad  characters.  II.  d, 

p.  17/1,  L  13.    Still  a  cant  word  for  a  '  prison.' 
Cake,  a  cake  and  a  pot,  II.  k,  p.  33,  No.  68.  1.  10. 
Cake,  her  cake  was  dowc,  II.  c,  p.  17/3,  1.  10. 
Calles,  cawles,  cawle.  I.  a,  p.  15/x,  L  53 ;  p.  30/1,  I.  25. 
Calue-skinne  gloves,  11.^.  p.  8/1,  1.  33. 
Camamill.  I.  a,  p.  11/3,  I.  33. 
Canapy,  II.  r,  p.  14/1,  1.  3. 
Canavery  =  knavery.  II.  s,  p.  8/3.  1.  36. 
Cancro — an  Italian  imprecation.   II.  r,  p.  63/1,  1.  11. 

See  Chapman's  '  Widow's  Tears,'  Act  v. 
Candles  of  the  night,  I.  6,  p.  24/1,  1.  36 ;  d,  p.  9/3. 1.  36  ; 

0,  p.  x8/x,  L  13. 

Candlesticke,  called  to,  II.  c,  p.  57/x,  1.  6. 
Candlesticke.  swome  to  the,  II.  c,  p.  56/1, 1.  33  ;  p.  57/1, 

1.  3.  As  it  seems  to  mean  that  such  a  one  is  vowed 
to  speak  well  of  ladies,  i>erbaps  it  is  a  Protestant  (?) 
punning  allusion  to  the  blessing  of  candles  on  the 
Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (3  Feby.). 

Canker,  sd.,  cancker  =  rust,  I.  d,  p.  13/1,  1.  33 ;  p.  16/3, 

I.  4 ;  II.  d,  p.  14/3,  I.  38 ;  n,  p.  10/3,  1.  19.  See 
Bib.  Eng.,  p.  138. 

Cankred,  canckred,  adj,,  I.  a,  p.  38/3,  1.  39 ;  p.  39/3, 1. 

19 ;  P-  58/a.  1.  30 ;  </,  p.  1 1/3,  L  15  ;  ^,  p.  s/3, 1.  36, 

etc. 
Canuassados,  I.  b,  p.  19/3, 1.  34.    A  mistake  for  '  cami- 

sado '  or  a  sudden  night  attack— so  called  from  the 

custom  of  wearing  their  shirts  (Sp.  camisa)  over 

their  other  clothes. 
Cap.  sb.,  cappes  —  bows,  saluutions.  I.  a,  p.  ix/i,  L  19 ; 

II.  sr>  P-  7/a.  I  16  ;  *».  P-  7/».  L  33  ;  p.  13/1, 1.  54. 
Capa  di  buen  Speranza,  I.  b,  p.  15/3, 1  3a 

Cape  of  ill  Hope,  II.  s,  p.  9/1,  L  18. 

Cappe,  v.,  I.  b,  p.  ii/i,  1.  9. 

Capper,  sb.,  one  who  doffs  his  cap  as  a  salute,  II.  y,  p. 

^a,  1.  38. 
Capping,  sb.,  II.  i,  p.  8/3,  1.  44. 
Capping,  ad/.,  I.  m,  p.  9/1,  1.  n. 
Captiuated,  v.,  II.  A,  p.  53,  No.  67,  1.  5. 
Card,  v.,  cardc  =  to  play  at  cards,  I.  a,  p.  7/1, 1.  31 ;  p. 

26/2, 1.  5  ;  ^,  p.  6/1. 1.  26. 
Card  of  tenne,  I.  e,  p.  9/2.  ^  9- 
Card,  run  the  course  of  our  card.  II.  u,  p.  xo/2,  L  24. 

Nares  (s.v. )  being  in  error,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note 

that  card  is  —  chart,  moi  the  compass.    So  also  in 

Ben  Jonson's  Nept  Tritmiphs. 
Carding,  sb.,  crosse  carding,  II.  d,  p.  25/x,  1.  28 ;  /,  p. 

6/1, 1.  XI. 

Care  =s  scruple  {v.),  I.  k,  p.  10/2, 1.  8. 

Care  away,  careaway,  I.  a,  p.  3X/1,  U  34 ;  II.  s,  p.  9/1, 
1.  17.  'Wanton  ycmkers  and  wOfuU  canawayes.' 
(Touchstone  of  Complezioxis,  p.  99,  i575<) 


Carefull  =  full  of  care,  I.  b,  p.  19/a,  I  x  ;  p.  26/1, 1.  x8  ; 
d,  p.  6/1.  L  14 ;  p.  13/a,  L  3,  etc    See  Bib.  Eof., 

p.  lOI. 
Cariage,    carriage,    that   whidi    is    carried,    burden, 

luggage,  I.  b,  p.  15/2, 1  18 ;  II.  c,  p.  36/2,  L  10. 

Acts  xxi.  15  :  We  took  up  our  carriages.    See  Bib. 

Eng.,  p.  1x8. 
Cariage,  sb.,  caridge,  carriage  =  behaviour,  I.  o,  p.  xa/i, 

I.  X4 ;  p.  X4/X,  L  39 ;  J,  p.  13,  st.  X07 ;  II.  b,  p. 
iS/i.  1.  sx  ;  t,  p.  8/2,  L  10 ;  /,  p.  4a,  No.  38,  I.  48, 
etc. 

Carie,  V.  =  carry,  I.  0,  p.  18/1,  1.  22. 

Carke,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  7/1,  L  10. 

Cariung.  v.,  I.  b,  p.  27/x,  1.  24. 

Carle,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  55/2,  L  13  ;  p.  58/2,  1.  29. 

Carrein,  adj.  —  carrion,  I.  b,  p.  8/2,  L  38 ;  ^,  p.  ix/i,  I. 
17.  *  This  town  of  St.  Malo  hath  .  .  .  dogs  which 
are  let  out  in  the  night  to  .  .  .  eat  the  carrems  up  and 
down  the  street.'    (Howell,  bk.  ii.  §  x,  letter  2a) 

Cart-horse,  II. /,  p.  6/2,  L  21. 

Casheerd,  v.,  II.  k,  p.  12/2, 1.  34. 

Cast,  sb.,  II.  k,  p.  6/x,  L  43. 

Castles  in  the  aire,  I.  e,  p.  X3/2.  L  x6 ;  /,  p.  2^2,  L  36  ; 

II.  k,  p.  48,  No.  54,  1.  10. 

Cat,  to  turn  the  cat  in  the  pan,  I.  e,  p.  7/1,  L  35.  See 
Notes  and  Queries,  s.n.  Bacon's  illustration  in 
Nares  and  our  note  is  only  one  particular  use  of 
the  phrase,  and  Halliwell  says  rightly  when  he  calls 
it  in  a  way  a  topsy-turvy  change.  No  one  who 
has  seen  the  operation  can  doubt  that  it  is  from 
dexterously  turning  a  '  cate '  (such  as  pan-cakes  or 
fritters)  in  a  pan. 

Cat,  to  make  a  cat  speak,  II.  h,  p.  50.  No.  60, 1.  20. 
Cf.  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  11.  il.  L  86 :  and 
Dickens'  '  Talk,  miss  1  it's  enough  to  make  a  Tom 
cat  speak  French  grammar  only  to  see  how  she 
tones  her  head.'    (Nich.  Nickelb.  c.  12.) 

Catcht,  V.  -  caught,  I.  t,  p.  n/2,  1.  34 ;  II.  /,  p.  13/1. 

1.3. 
Cates,  I.  a,  p.  17/1,  I  53  ;  p.  54/2,  1.  33 ;  p.  ss/i*  I.  7  ; 

b,  p.  ii/i,  L  38 ;  »,  p.  ix/2,  L  99,  etc. 
Cattel,  IL  /,  p.  lo/x,  1.  3. 

Caualieios,  I.  b,  p.  19/2,  L  51 ;  II.  b,  p.  X4/X,  1.  40. 
Caued,  v.  »  at  home  in  their  dens,  II.  /,  p.  12/2,  L  X7. 
Cauiary  —  caviare,  II.  u,  p.  14/2, 1.  5. 
Causey,  causie,  I.  a,  p.  4/x,  1.  14 ;  II.  b,  p.  13/a,  1.  35  ; 

p.  16/2, 1.  15.    See  Bib.  Eng.,  pp.  225,  278. 
Cawle,  I.  e,  p.  9/2,  L  53  ;  II.  A,  p.  24,  No.  73,  L  9.    See 

Bib.  Eng.,  p.  aa8. 
Cajrtife,  sb,,  I.  a,  p.  37/1,  L  39. 
Cease,  v.  s  to  cause  to  cease,  IL  k,  p.  ax.  No.  60,  L  7. 
Cease,  cease,  v.  •  to  seise,  1.  b,  p.  14/a,  L  40 ;  ^,  p. 

X0/3, 1  19. 
Ceixd  -■  seised,  1.  n,  p.  7/1,  L  33. 
Censure,  sb.,l.  k,  p.  i6/x  (note) ;  n,  p.  13/x,  1.  15 ;  IL 

q,  p.  4/a,  L  36 ;  s,  p.  4/1,  L  9. 
Ctemre,  v„  IL  /,  pi  15/a,  L  43. 
Cemation  —  carnation  ookmr,  1.  a,  p.  14/1,  L  57. 
Cesterne-idneni,  IL  k,  p.  xa/a,  L  51 ;  p.  13/1,  L  31,  etc 
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Chafe*  v.,  I.  a,  p.  6/a,  1.  27 ;  p.  29/2.  L  14  ;  *,  p.  15/1, 
1-  7 ;  /  P-  22/2,  1.  41 ;  J,  p.  II,  St  96. 

Chaining  hairs,  I.  h,  p.  13/1,  L  i — 'who  chain  blind 
youths  in  trammels  of  their  hair. '  (Greene's  '  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit,'  p.  31a)  Cf.  Pope's  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  IL  L  28. 

Chalke,  sb,  —  score  (mariced  with  chalk),  I. 

Chalke,  make  the  chalke  walk  apace  =  increases  the 
score,  II.  /,  p.  8/1,  1.  3. 

Chalke,  v.,  1./  p.  21/1,  1.  5. 

Chamber-lye— urine,  11,^,  p.  12/1, 1. 14.  Cf.i  Hen.rv.ii.i. 

Champes  upon  his  chaffe,  I.  e,  p,  6/1.  1.  2 ;  >&,  p.  8/3, 
L  22. 

Changeling,  II.  A,  p.  44,  No.  42,  L  10 ;  p.  50,  No.  60, 
1.  10 ;  m,  p.  5/2,  I.  3. 

Chapman,  Chapmen,  II.  e,  p.  9/2,  I.  i',  g,  p.  lo/i,  1. 
5 ;  p.  13/1,  1.  19 ;  A,  p.  7,  No.  6.  1.  12  ;  /,  p.  11/2, 
1.  45  ;  k,  p.  9/1,  1.  9 ;  /,  p.  15/1,  1.  II. 

Cbappes,  sb.^  \\.  g,  p.  12/1,  1.  50. 

Chaps,  I.  a,  p.  55/2,  11.  i,  37. 

Character,  v.,  II.  q.  p.  4/2,  1.  17. 

Charactered,  II.  q,  p.  4/2,  L  18. 

Charactering,  sb.^  II.  q,  p.  4/2,  I.  28. 

ChArftle  —  four  syllables,  I.  it,  p.  13/ 1, 1.  10.  So  Spenser 
(Ruines  of  Time),  '  Immortalitie.' 

Charme,  sb.^  of  birds,  II.  /,  p.  8/1,  1.  41  ;  p.  9/3.  1.  14. 
See  Notes  and  Queries,  5  S.  vii.  pp.  207,  257. 

Charme,  sb. ,  II.  /,  p.  14/2, 1.  3. 

Chary,  charie,  I.  b,  p.  ii/i,  1.  15 ;  r,  p.  5/1, 1.  23  ;  II.  A, 
p.  6,  No.  4,  1.  3. 

Charyly,  charily  —  carefully,  I.  a,  p.  34/2,  1.  11  ;  ^,  p. 
8/1,  1.  43 ;  II.  A,  p.  8,  No.  10,  1.  7.  '  He  charily 
locked  it  up  in  a  box.'    (Fuller's  Ch.  Hist.,  xi.  135, 

If  39.) 
Chase,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  38/1,  11.  9,  13,  15  ;  p.  39/1,  1.  10. 

Chauing  —  chewing,  adj.,  I.  a,  p.  i6/a,  1.  41. 

Chaunging,  ad/.  »  changing,  I.  b,  p.  11/2,  1.  21. 

Chaunticlers,   chaunticleere,    I.  e,  p.  9/2,  1.  11  ;  f,  p. 

6/1,  1.  55  ;  II.  s,  p.  12/2,  11.  16,  23. 
Cheapside,  Cheapeside,  I.  a,  p.  14/1,  11.  14,  28  ;  II.  /,  p. 

lo/i,  1.  51 ;  p.  10/2,  I.  16. 
Cheator  •=  knave,  II.  g,  p.  13/1,  1.  10. 
Checking,  v.,  II.  tt,  p.  7/1,  1.  24. 
Checks,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  30/1,  1.  27. 

Cheere  =  face,  I.  J,  p.  10/2, 1  13.    See  Bib.  Eng. ,  p.  268. 
Cheering  -  keeping  cheer,  hospitality,  II.  /,  p.  7/2,  1.  35. 
Cheese  for  chalke,  I./,  p.  19/ 1,  1.  19. 
Cheme,  cheame  —  chum,  II.  b,  p.  20/1,  \.  i  ;  c,  p.  43/1, 

1-  7 ;  p-  59/1. 1-  i8- 

Cherrie-cheekt,  II.  k,  p.  34,  No.  8,  1.  18. 

Cherry-red,  I.  0,  p.  13/1,  1.  25. 

Chew  their  cuddes,  I.  ^,  p.  7/2,  1.  56. 

Childe  —  fellow,  I.  /  p.  19/2,  L  3  from  bottom.    Scotice, 

chiel.    The  '  fellow '  may  be  a  '  knight '  even  such 

as  Arthur  of  romance. 
Chilling  cheere,  I.  c,  p.  6,  st.  48. 
Chine,  sb,  (of  pork),  II.  u,  p.  12/2,  1.  19.     Considered 

the  most  delicate  part  of  the  pig. 
Chinnhig,  v.,  II.  c,  p.  17/1,  1.  33. 


Chip,  sb.  —  beam,  with  play  on  words,  II.  q,  p.  7/2, 
1.  25. 

Chipping,  II.  /,  p.  15/1,  1.  16. 

Chirip— noticeable  form,  I.  n,  p.  6/1, 1.  22  (from  bottom). 
Cf.  Shep.  CaL  June :  Browne  •  Urn  Burial,'  c.  4  : 
noun  and  verb  a  favourite  with  Cowper. 

Chirurgian,  chirurgions,  II.  o,  p.  23/2,  11.  7,  14 ;  q,  p. 
6/2,  1.  48 ;  p.  8/1,  1.  21  ;  r,  p.  7/1,  1.  15  ;  p.  9/1, 
1.  39-  etc. 

ChoUer,  II.  c,  p.  14/1,  1.  36  ;  p.  61/1,  11.  7,  30. 

Chollick.  II.  €,  p.  5/2,  1.  40. 

Chop  logic,  II.  i,  p.  ii/i,  1.  26. 

Chopping,  v.,  1.  a,  p.  24/1,  1.  21  ;  II.  /,  p.  8/1,  1.  25. 

Chopping  chalke,  I.  s,  p.  10,  st.  83.  Was  this  a 
punishment  at  the  Spittle  House,  like  picking 
oakum  or  other  task-work  ?  The  dust  from  it  would 
'spoile  her  complexion,'  or  is  it  =  in  prison  she 
would  be  chaste  perforce?  Cf.  Reply  to  Ladie's 
and  Bachelor's  Petition  (HarL  Misc.  iv.,  438): 
Farquhar,  Constant  Couple,  Act  v.  :  and  the  In- 
constant, Act  ii. 

Chough — not  =  a  crow,  but  of  the  genus  corvus,  II.  j,  p. 
12/ 1,  1.  16. 

Christ  his  Crosse,  I.  b,  p.  14/2,  1.  19. 

Christes  Crosse.  I.  0,  p.  13/1,  1.  34  ;  II.  b,  p.  17/3,  1.  35  ; 
«.  p.  9/1, 1.  9. 

Christs  Crosse  rowe,  II.  c,  p.  37/1.  1.  51. 

ChuflFe,  sb.,  I.  e,  p.  6/1,  1.  i ;  «,  p.  9/2,  1.  39;  II.  c, 
p.  48/2.  1.  40 ;  g,  p.  12/1,  1.  53  ;  /,  p.  7/2,  1.  51. 
See  Nares,  s.v.,  under  'chuff head.' 

Church-man,  men  =  Clergy,  I.  b,  p.  17/1,  1.  47  ;  0,  p. 
15/3,  1.  17  ;  II.  i,  p.  9/1,  1.  9 ;  p.  12/2.  1.  50. 

Churle  =  covetous,  II.  g,  p.  12/1,  IL  49,  52.  See  Bib. 
Eng. ,  p.  184.  Sordido  in  '  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour'  is  a  capital  specimen  of  the  churl  re- 
ferred to  here.  But  qu. — is  it  not  here  used  as  =  a 
rustic  of  poor  or  mean  descent  and  estate  and  ill- 
mannered,  and  the  same  word  as  '  carle '  ? 

Ciphers,  cypher,  I.  b,  p.  14/1,  1.  19  ;  n,  p.  8/2, 1.  48  ;  II. 
b,  p.  15/1,  1.  28  ;  p.  17/1,  1.  26. 

Citteme,  cittern,  cittron,  I.  a,  p.  40/1,  1.  17 ;  p.  46/2.  1. 
8  ;  II.  b,  p.  16/1, 1.  16  ;  c,  p.  16/2,  1.  20  ;  A,  p.  42, 
No.  32, 1.  27. 

Ciuilitie,  II.  0,  p.  23/1, 1.  37. 

Ciuillian.  I.  s,  p.  8,  st.  53. 

Clap,  sb.  —  stroke  or  blow,  I.  a,  p.  8/1,  1.  8. 

Clapping  handes,  I.  n,  p.  12/1,  1.  43. 

Clapt,  vp.,v.,\\.  g,  p.  12/1, 1.  37. 

Clarke,  II.  i,  p.  12/1,  1.  13. 

Claw,  v.,  I.  f,  p.  6/2,  1.  45. 

Claw  a  back,  II.  k,  p.  8/1,  1.  45  ;  p.  8/2,  I.  23. 

Clawbacke,  sb.  —  flatterer,  II.  k,  p.  8/2,  1.  i.  'A  claw 
back  parasite.'  (Hall's  Sat.,  vi.  i.  43.)  So  Latimer, 
p.  I20,  and  Fuller's  Ch.  Hist. .  iv.  197,  margin  and 
play  on  it.  vi.  31a  :  also  St.  State,  p.  137. 

Cleered,  adj.,  II.  d,  p.  aa/i,  1.  43. 

Clerke  -  clerk  (or  Church)  or  Parish  Clerk,  II.  s,  p. 
8/1,  L  9  ;  «,  p.  i^i.  1.  39. 

Cliffe  (in  music).  II.  /,  p.  7/2, 1.  3. 
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dim  of  the  dough,  I.  g,  p.  5/2,  L  34.    See  the  Ballad 

on. 
Climing,  v.,  cUme,  I.  3,  8/2, 1.  42 ;  /I,  p.  9/2,  L  40 ;  <»,  p. 

7/1,  L  40. 
Climing  Climate,  bom  under  the,  II.  «,  p.  ix/a,  1.  aa 
Clipping  (of  money),  II.  b,  p.  18/1,  L  33. 
Clish,  clash,  imitative  word,  II.  r,  p.  38/1,  L  5a    Sir 

R.  Fanshawe  has,  '  The  slish  slash  of  their  swords.' 
Cloathes,  pronounced  clO&tbte,  I.  f,  p.   la,  st.   104, 

106. 
Cloaths  —  cloths,  II.  k,  p.  15,  No.  35,  U.  8,  93. 
Clocke-henne,  I.  s^  p.  10,  st.  81. 
Qoddng,  V.  =  clucking,  II.  /',  p.  9/1, 1.  zi. 
Clogge  of  care,  II.  r,  p.  lo/z,  L  ao  (from  bottom). 
Close-catchers  =  privy  or  secret  catchers,  II.  /,  p.  5/2, 

1.  32- 
Clout,  sb.  —  a  bit,  or  rag,  or  piece,  used  for  messftil  pur- 
poses, as  '  dish-clout,'  II.  e,  p.  43/x,  L  8. 
Clouted  shooe,  dowted,  I.  g,  p.  5/2. 1.  30 ;  II.  f ,  p.  xo/2, 

L  24. 
Clownifie.  v.,  II.  «,  p.  7/2, 1.  39. 
Clownifying,  adj.,  II.  «,  p.  8/2,  L  38. 
Clowtes,  sb.,  1.  /,  p.  5/1,  L  38. 
Cloy,  v.,  I.  d,  p.  4/i*  L  90. 
Coale-house,  I.  a,  p.  x6/i,  1.  15. 
Coarse  =  corse,  II.  g,  p.  8/2, 11.  z6,  93. 
Coate,  sb.,  one  of  your  coate,  profession  (or  trade),  II. 

k,  p.  xo.  No.  X4,  L  23. 
Coate,  with  four  elboes,  II.  k,  p.  33,  No.  8, 1. 9. 
Coate  armours,  II.  c,  p.  26/2,  L  40. 
Cobbled,  II.  g,  p.  9/x,  L  26. 
Cock,  'tis  cock,  I.  a,  p.  30/x,  L  38.    See  Note. 
Cock  horse  (beggar  on  a),  I.  #,  p.  7/2, 1.  22. 
Cock  master,  II.  s,  p.  xs^a,  L  ax. 
Cockatrice,  I.  ^,  p.  3,  sL  4 ;  d,  p.  6/x,  1.  22 ;  11./,  p. 

7/2,  1.  5x ;  /,  p.  X4/x,  1.  X5 ;  r,  p.  x2/a,  1.  xo. 
Cock-boat,  I.  g,  p.  5/2,  L  8. 
Cocke  (of  hay),  II.  c,  p.  59/x,  1.  9. 
Cockes  of  game,  I.  3,  p.  8/a,  1.  28  ;  j*",  p.  xo/2,  L  39  ;  II. 

p.  8/2,  L  39. 
Cockes  bones,  II.  g,  p.  7/2,  1.  41.    See  Nares  under 

*  Cock '  for  a  good  note. 
Cockes  my  bones,  II.  c,  p.  40/2, 1.  49. 
Cockes-combe,  cocks-combe,  I.  s,  p.  6,  st.  X3 ;  II.  b,  p. 

9/1,  L  X  ;  A,  p.  47,  No.  49,  1.  X4 ;  *,  p.  xo/x,  1.  52 ; 

s,  p.  X2/2, 1.  X2. 
Cocke  shoote,  II.  /,  p.  xo/2, 1.  90. 
Cocke-stride,  II.  /,  p.  7/9, 1.  40— 

*  At  New  Year's  tide, 
The  days  lengthen  a  cock's  stride.' 

(Old  Saying.) 
Cockerell,  I.  n,  p.  xx/9, 1.  40. 
Codlings— apples,  II.  u,  p.  6/9, 1.  54. 
Codshead  »  fool,  I.  e,  p.  7/9,  L  6 ;  II.  3,  p.  8/2, 11.  X2, 
SO ;  p.  xx/i,  L  2X  ;  A,  p.  33,  No.  7.  L  X3 ;  m,  p.  9/2, 
L  48.    In  *  Kenilworth '  Raleigh  calls  Blount  '  an 
all  unutterable  codshead. ' 
Coelis  «>  Heavens,  II.  b,  p.  ao/a,  I  x.    Cf.  Meridianis, 
i.e.  the  Latin  abL  after  'in.' 


Cofers,  cophers  *  coffers  (and  see  Copher),  II.  ».  p.  6/x, 

I.  44. 
Cogge,  V,,  I.  a,  p.  99/x,  L  4X  ;  /,  p.  ax/i,  L  x6. 
Coggers,  sb,,  I.  0,  p.  99/x,  U.  44.  45. 
Cogging,  adj.  -  cheating,  I.  a,  p.  39/x,  11.  3,  99  ;  /,  p. 

X9/«.  1-  38:   p.   ao/9,   I   37;  i'.    P-    7/«.   ^    16. 

'  Flattering  Imaves  that  can  cog  and  prate  fastest 

speed   best   in  the  Court'    (Greene's  James  iv. 

Induction.)    In  ii.  9,  of  same  Play  a  '  case  of  cogs ' 

s  set  of  false  dice. 
Cognisaunce,  cogniance,  I.  /  p.  z8/x,  L  X7 ;  p.  90/9, 1. 

7 ;  II.  b,  p.  9/1,  L  49 ;  p.  10/9,  L  4Z ;  ^,  p.  xo/9, 

L  9. 
Coiffes,  coifes,  I.  a,  p.  15/1,  L  53 ;  p.  30/x,  I  95. 
Cole-fish,  II.  k,  p.  94,  No.  74,  L  X5.    Halliwell  says  '  a 

kindofGadus.' 
Coles,  cole,  L  a,  p.  97/9,  L  04 ;  II.  c,  p.  97/x,  L  5. 
Colier,  collier,  collyer,  I.  a,  p.  5/9,  L  X9 ;  p.  58/9,  IL  35, 

37 ;  ^.  P-  7.  St.  36 ;  II. /,  p,  6/9, 1,  40. 
Coll,  v.,  colling,  colled,  I.  g,  p.  x^9,  L  49 ;  IL  f,  p. 

x7/i»  1.  33 ;  P-  37/1.  L  IS  J  A  p.  iS/i.  ^  la- 

Collations  —  lectures  or  sermons,  I.  t,  p.  6/9,  1.  95. 
Fuller's  Ch.  Hist,  z.  Z09 :  Cambridge,  pi  lox. 

Colloging,  a.,  I.  m,  p.  9/x,  1.  19. 

Cotogue,  v.,  ooUogue  —  speak  together,  usually  in  a  bad 
sense,  L  e,  p.  xo/a,  L  x6 ;  IL  a»,  p.  9/z,  1.  49.  See 
Adams,  i.  39.  In  George  Eliot's  '  Silas  Mamer '  s 
conspire  (c.  9.)  In  Bp.  Sanderson  =  flatter  or  coax. 
See  Jacobson's  note  on  iiL  954. 

Comber,  v.,  combring,  1.  a,  p.  55/9,  L  35 ;  j,  p.  5,  st 
9 ;  II.  a,  p.  6/x,  L  xa 

Combersome,  II.  a,  p.  6/x,  L  x8. 

Come  line  with  me,  II.  A,  p.  34,  No.  3.  L  19. 

Come-to-it,  sb.,  II.  g,  p.  7/x,  L  X9. 

Comfit-makers,  II.  /,  p.  7/x,  L  34 ;  /,  p.  6/x,  L  53 ;  /,  p. 
xo/a,  L  99. 

Comfort,  V.  =  to  strengthen,  IL  c,  p.  98/9,  L  aa 

Comfortable  =«  comforting  :  Ps.  liv.  6,  Pr.-bk.  version, 
'  so  divine  and  comfortable  a  thing.'  (Notice  of  H. 
Communion.) 

Comgligrande,  II.  s,  p.  8/9,  L  7.  See'previous  remark 
on  '  Baldictum,'  etc. 

Comma,  make  a  conuna  to,  IL  k,  p.  16,  No.  38,  L  11. 

Commandements,  IL  c,  p.  47/9, 1.  5x. 

Commendacon,  IL  v,  p.  7/9,  L  98. 

Commoditie,  II.  c,  p.  x9/i,  L  98. 

Common  woe — play  on  Commonweale,  IL  n,  p.  7/9, 1. 
5x  ;  p.  14/9,  L  la 

Commons  —  provisions  used  at  a  common  meal  where 
all  pay  alike,  IL  p,  p.  xx/a,  L  z8  ;  /,  p.  15/1,  L  30. 

Compagnions,— in  contemptuous  sense,  IL  0,  p.  9/a,  L 
49 :  r  (Un.  Lairy.).    See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  x88. 

Compasse,  sb,,  II.  i,  p.  9/9,  L  13 ;  p.  z^x,  L  z6,  etc. 

Compast,  adj.,  L  k,  p.  7/9,  L  X9.  Compost  booke»— 
qu.  3=  books  in  which  places  are  aocuratdy  marked 
out  as  with  a  compass,  i.e.  described  (in  the  okl 
sense).  See  '  map  of  the  Indies '  in  New  Shake- 
speare Society's  last  Transactions. 

Compation,  IL  m,  p.  6/a,  L  9.    Qu.— misprint  for  com- 
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panion.    This  suits  the  passage,  and  Halliwell  gives 

the  meaning  of  '  a  scurvy  fellow. ' 
Comp>eeres,  I.  a,  p.  17/a,  IL  1,  13,  19. 
Compiled,  I.  a,  title  page — ^see  our  Memorial-Introduc- 
tion. 
Compiling,  sb.,  II.  d,  p.  2a/a,  L  6. 
Complement,  sb,,  II.  h,  p.  10,  No.  17,  L  2a ;  p.  33,  No. 

5,  L  8 ;  p.  44,  Na  43,  L  i. 
Complementall,  II.  h,  p.  6,  No.  i. 
Complexion,  complection  —  dispositions,  I.  m,  p.  9/a, 

1.  43 ;  II.  r,  p.  S7/a,  l  27 ;  m,  p.  9/a,  1.  18  ;  r,  p. 

10/2,  1. 17.    This  word  has  changed  its  meaning. 

The  four  complexions  —  the  four  humoivs.     See 

Nabbes'    '  Microcosmus.'      Ward    says,    'A   dull 

phlegmatic  creature  .  .  .  may  plead  complexion  ; 

and  yet  grace  is  above  nature.'    (Coal  from  the 

Altar,  p.  85.) 
Composure,  II.  h,  p.  6,  No.  i,  1.  i. 
Comprehend,  II.  h,  p.  51,  No.  65,  L  17. 
Conceaue,  v.,  II.  /,  p.  z6/a,  L  12. 
Conceauing,  I.  n,  p.  9/1,  I.  i. 
Concdght,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  32/1,  1.  2 ;  p.  33/1,  L  9  :  /  P- 

24/2,  L  2  ;  p.  25/1,  1.  16. 
Conceipt  —  conceive,  II.  ^,   p.    4  (Dedication),  L   3. 

Many  of  these  noun-verbs  and  verb-nouns  were  no 

doubt  mere  slips. 
Conceipt,  sb.,  conceipts,  I.  d,  p.  13/2,  1.  16;/,  p.  19/2, 

1.  10 ;  A,  p.  10/2, 1.  II ;  p.  13/1,  L  51,  etc. 
Conceipt,  v.,  II.  g,  p.  4/1,  L  3. 
Conceipted.  adj,,  conceited,  I.  /,  p.  21/1,  1.  15  ;  h,  p. 

16/1, 1.  9 ;  >t,  p.  7/1,  I.  6 ;  II.  b,  p.  8/2, 1.  41,  etc 
Conceit,  sb.,  conceite  —  imagination,  I.  b,  p.  6/1,  L  33  ; 

p.  ii/i,  L  37 ;  p.  20/z,  I  26 ;  r,  p.  zo.  st.  104 ;  II. 

c,  p.  61/2,  L  6  (from  bottom),  etc. 
Concdte,  v.,  conceited,  I.  /,  p.  12/1, 1.  51 ;  n,  p.  9/z, 

L9. 
Conceitedly,  II.  /,  p.  z7/z,  1.  28. 
Conceiue,  v.,  concdued,  II.  r,  p.  23/2,  L  18 ;  ^,  p.  25, 

No.  79,  1.  4. 
Concdued,  adj.,  I.  /,  p.  7/2,  1.  zz  ;  <?,  p.  7/z.  1.  44. 
Concdued,  v.  (to  be  concdued),  II.  k,  p.  5/2,  I  9. 
Conceived  —  conceited — ^by  stress  of  rhyme,   I.  /,   p. 

33/1.  1.  34. 

Conceyte,  j*. ,  conceyts,  I.  <f ,  p.  32/2,  IL  3,  21 ;  p.  33/z, 
L2. 

Concord,  II.  g,  p.  7/z,  1.  44. 

Concordance,  I.  o,  p.  9/z,  1.  32. 

Condempned,  v.,  I. /,  p.  5/2,  L  54 ;  p.  6/z,  1.  6. 

Condit  —  conduit,  sb.,  I.  /,  p.  3/2,  1.  21. 

Condition  —  the  Latin  moru,  II.  r,  p.  zo/2,  1.  z6. 
Though  frequent  contemporaneously  it  only  sur- 
vives in  the  derivative  '  ill-conditioned '  and  '  wdl- 
conditioned. ' 

Coneyes  (and  see  Cony),  II.  p,  p.  12/z,  1.  33. 

Conference.  II.  b,  p.  Z4/Z,  1.  34 ;  p.  z5/a,  1.  13  ;  g,  p. 
9/z,  1.  4 ;  r,  p.  8/1, 1  28. 

Confining.  v„  II.  d,  p.  5/2.  L  17. 

Confiscate  s  oonfiscated.  II.  e,  p.  46/a,  L  54. 

Congee,  congie,  II.  d,  p.  25/1,  L  7 ;  ».  p.  xa/s,  L  5. 
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Coniuration,  II.  »,  p.  zz/a,  1.  30. 

Coniure,  v.,  coniured,  I.  r,  p.  3/2,  1.  35 ;  II.  k^  p.  32. 

No.  62,  1.  20 ;  /,  p.  zo/z,  1.  25  ;  s,  p.  7/2,  1.  5a 
Coniure,  v.,  II.  r,  p.  Z3,  No.  4Z,  L  8 ;  u,  p.  11/2,  L  32. 

The  original  and  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  oonjore 

the  diuell  into  hell'  is  to  be  found  in  Boccacdo 

Decam.  Giom.  Terza,  Novella  X  '  Alibech  diviene 

romita,  a  du  Rustico  monaco  insegna  rimettere  il 

diavolo  in  inferno.' 
Conne,  r.,  conning  =  to  study,  II.  /,  p.  14/z,  L  34 ;  p. 

Z4/2,  L  22. 
Conny,  oonnies,  cony,  conies,  s  a  ferret  that  goes  after 

conies?  I.  h,  p.  Z3/Z,  1.  48 ;  and  the  other  i^crenoea 

-  •  the  rabbit.'    g,  p.  zi/z,  1.  Z5  ;  1,  p.  4/2,  L  41 ; 

m,  p.  s/2,  1.  35,  etc. 
Conny-borough,  coniborouh  —  burrow,  I.  /,  p.  23/a,  1. 

50 ;  IL  J,  p.  9/2,  L  7. 
Conny-catcher,  connie-catcher,  II.  /,  p.  5/a,  L  34 ;  A, 

p.  47,  No.  so,  L  8. 
Conny-catching,  1 1,  b,  p.  Z3/2,  L  Z7. 
Consaite,  sb.,  I.  d,  p.  14/2,  L  Z9. 
Conscionable,  IL  /  p.  Z5/2,  L  Z3 ;  /,  p.  z2/z,  1.  40. 
Conseale,  v.  =  to  conceal,  I.  ft,  p.  13/ z,  L  3Z. 
Consequents,  sb„  I.  e,  p.  8/z,  1.  36. 
Consideracon,  II.  v,  p.  7/2,  1.  37. 
Consistorie,  I.  0,  p.  7/2, 1.  27. 
Consort,  sb.,  consorts,  consortes,  I.  c,  p.  zo,  st  Z07 ;  k, 

p.  9/z,  I.  4 ;  /.  p.  4/z,  L  2z  ;  p.  6/2,  L  18,  etc. 
Constants,  I.  /,  p.  8/2,  L  5. 
Conster  =  construe,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  5Z/2,  L  27. 
Consulted  =  agreed  in  league,  II.  c,  p.  14/2,  L  Z3. 
Consumer,  IL  n,  p.  8/1,  L  32. 
Conswaption  —  exchange  ;  to  swap  or  swop  is  stiU  in 

(vulgar)  use,  II.  b,  p.  9/2,  L  39. 
Contdne,  v.,  IL  k,  p.  ii/z,  1.  6. 
Contentation,  II.  b,  p.  Z5/2,  L  27. 
Contentiue  —  satis£Bu:tory,  contenting,  I.  o,  p.  6/a,  L  49 ; 

p.  9/z,  L  32 ;  p.  Z3/Z,  L  1$ ;  IL  b,  p.  Z5/2.  L  33  ;  ^, 

p.  7/z,  L  28  ;  p.  12/z,  L  43  ;  ^,  p.  12/z,  L  zi  (finongi 

bottom),  etc.    Cf.  '  afflictive,'  etc. 
Contentment,  II.  h,  p.  10,  No.  Z7,  L  za ;  p.  17,  No.  49, 

1.5. 
Continent,  sb.  —  receptade,  I.  r,  p.  4/z,  1.  yi ;  p.  5/9,  L 

18 ;  q,  p.  6/2,  1.  28. 
Continwed,  v.  —contained  or  continued,  I.  e,  p.  7,  st  7a 
Conueyance,  II.  m,  p.  5/2, 1.  4Z. 
Cony-catch,    v.  —  cheat — ^metaph.    from  arts  used   in 

snaring  rabbits,  I.  e,  p.  9/2, 1 2.   '  Taming  of  Shrew,' 

IV.  i.  and  v.  i. 
Cony-ferits.  I.  e,  p.  Z3/2,  1.  2.     Probably  a  Bretooie 

word,  r.g.,  for  rabbit  warrens  (see  preceding  words) ; 

but  it  may  be  merdy*  ferrets  themselves  as  catchers 

of  conies. 
Cony-hole,  I.  q,  p.  6/z,  1.  30. 
Cooke,  IL  /,  p.  zi/z,  1.  az.     '  If  the  Cooke  do  not  lacke 

wit  he  will  sweetly  lick  his  fingers.' — Cf.  Romeo 

and  Juliet,  iv.  iii. 
Cookerome  «i  cook-room,  i.€.  cooking  room,  I.  b,  p. 

x6/s,  L  aa. 

B 
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Cookes,  cruell  cookes  that  were  the  rosters  of  men,  II. 

V,  p.  sl^,  1.  7. 
Cooling  card,  II.  €,  p.  60/fl,  1.  36.    A  card,  such  as  a 

card  of  ten  that  cools  the  opponent's  confidence. 
Coope.  sb,,  I.  q,  p.  5/a,  L  40 ;  II.  m,  p.  9/z,  1.  35. 
Coosening,  sb.,  coosoning,  1. 1,  p.  ii/a,  1.  3a. 
Coosening,  adj.,  I./,  p.  19/a,  L  38 ;  II.  m,  p.  7/1, 1  45. 
Cooten,  V,  (and  see  Cosen),  II.  g,  p.  8/a,  1.  99 ;  h,  p.  16, 

No.  41,  1.  2. 
Copes-mat^,  copes  noates,  I.  m,  p.  9/a,  1.  5 ;  II.  j,  p.  6/8, 

1.  49. 
Gophers  -^  coffers  (and  see  Gofers),  I.  /,  ai/a,  L  i ;  II.  / 

ii/i,  L  83  ;  •!,  p.  7/1,  L  41. 
Goppy-hold,  II.  «r.  p.  7/9, 1.  87. 
Coppy,  to  hold  in  a  coppy,  II.  «r,  p.  9/1,  L  i. 
Copcesse  —  copperas,  II.  t ,  p.  ii/i,  1.  58. 
Copy-wit,  I.  q,  p.  6/a,  L  i. 
Cords  —  cords,  II.  u,  p.  7/z,  I.  a6. 
Cormorant.  II.  c,  p.  58/a,  IL  3a,  35. 
Come  =  grain,  II.  n,  p.  13/8,  L  15  (from  bottom).    See 

Bib.   Eng.,   p.  239— still  in  use  applied  to  gun- 
powder. 
Come-cutter  (comes  in  the  foot),  II.  ».  p.  6/1, 1.  41. 
Come-loft,  II.  /,  p.  lo/i,  L  31. 
Gome-monger,  II.  /  p.  7/8,  1.  50. 
Comericke  —  corarick,  or  rick  of  com,  II.  t,  p.  8/a,  L 

41.     Perhaps  the  reference  is  to  tardiness  in  paying 

tithes. 
Comer-cap  =  square-cap,  II.  i,  p.  8/a,  1.  85. 
Comets  =  hora-shaped  head-dress,  I.  a,  p.  15/1,  1.  53. 

So  Surrey.  Vanbragh,  eta 
Comu  copia,  I.  b,  p.  8/1,  1.  93. 
Corps,  corpes,  I.  a,  p.  a6/i,  1.  la  ;  p.  55/2,  1.  35 ;  rf,  p. 

4/I1  1«  4i  etc. 
Corpus  Habeas,  II.  d,  p.  35/1,  1.  10. 
Gorrosiue,  II.  h,  p.  38,  No.  19,  1.  41. 
Cormptions,  I.  n,  p.  zo/a,  1.  30. 
Corse,  I.  a,  p.  a6/a,  1.  31 ;  ^,  p.  6,  st.  56 ;  d,  p.  13/a, 

L  34,  etc 
Corsey.  corsie  —  trouble,  I.  a,  p.  40/1,  1.  46 ;  II.  c,  p. 

13/1, 1.  10.    See  Halliwell,  j.v.,  corsey — not  *  corro- 
sive '  which  would  be  '  corsive. ' 
Corsy  =B  grievance,  I.  /.  p.  21/1,  L  la. 
Cosen,  sb.  —  cousin,  II.  a,  p.  7/2,  L  7. 
Cosen,  v.t  coozen,  cosin,  coosen,  cozen,  oousoned,  I.  b, 

p.  10/2,  1.  12  ;  e,  p.  9/2,  1.  2 ;  /,  p.  ai/i,  1.  16 ;  p. 

B3/a,  1.  84  ;  p.  34/1,  1.  38  ;  ^,  p.  ^2,  1.  31 ;  p.  9/1, 

1.  "9 ;  y.  P-  lo/i.  I-  33.  etc. 
Cosener,  j^.,  cozener,  II.  n,  p.  8/1,  1.  22. 
Cosmographer,  I.  k,  p.  7/2, 1.  15 ;  p.  9/1. 1.  36. 
Cosmography,  I.  m,  p.  7/1,  1.  88. 
Cosset-lamb,  II.  /,  p.  8/a,  1.  13.    Spenser  uses  'cosset ' 

by  itself  for  a  kunb  brought  up  by  hand.  (Shep.  Gal. 

November.) 
Cost  =E  coast,  I.  a,  p.  a6/i,  L  34. 
Costiell  —  probably  a  corraption  of  '  coistrel '  (Ft,  con- 

stillier)  « in  one  sense,  a  groom,  and  so  a  k>w 

fellow.    See  Nares,  s,v.,   'coistrel,'  and  I.  a,  p. 

55/3,  1.  36 ;  II.  h,  p.  36.  Letter  15, 1.  09,  and  note.       | 


Cote  (Goat,  in  heraldry),  IL  f ,  p.  8/a,  1.  6 ;  p.  9/z,  1.  7. 

Cotes  —  coats,  I.  a,  p.  34/1. 1.  33. 

Couentrie  blew,  1 1.  A,  p.  49,  No.  59,  t  7. 

Couerpaine,  II.  b,  p.  9/3, 1.  5a 

Couetousnesse,  II.  <?,  p.  19/3, 11.  38,  33. 

Coulde  —  cold,  I.  /,  p.  14/a,   .  i. 

Coumpt.  v.,  I.  a,  p.  aa/a,  L  35  *,  p.  33/1, 1.  i. 

Counsel!  =  council,  II.  n,  p.  14/3.  1.  8. 

Count  (no  count),  I.  d,  p.  ii/a,  L  15. 

Count  taking,  II.  i,  p.  13/1,  1.  38. 

Countenaunced  (well-countenaunced)  =  looking — not  as 

now  =  approved  or  supported,  II.  g,  p.  5/a,  1.  4  ; 

n,  p.  8/a,  1.  44. 
Counter,  I.  g,  p.  s/a,  1.  13. 
Counterfaite,  v.,  counterfet,  counterfeit,  I./,  a3/z,  L  37 ; 

/,  p.  6/1,  1.  87 ;  II.  r,  p.  11/2,  1.  23. 
Counterfeit,  sb.,  counterfaite,  counterfet,  I.  e,  p.  9/z,  L 

9 ;  II.  /,  p.  13/2,  1.  II  ;  J,  p.  6/1.  1.  15. 
Counterfeit,  adj.,  counterfet,  counterfaite,  I.  m,  p.  9/1, 

1-  55 ;  II-  g>  p-  13/a.  1. 19 ; '".  p-  6/2,  L  12. 

Counteruaile,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  316/1,  1.  34 ;  ^,  p.  7/a,  I.  39; 

0,  p.  8/8,  L  36 ;  II.  d,  p.  33/1,  1.  10 ;  il,  p.  zz.  No. 
ao,  L  19. 

Counting,  adj.  «i  reckoning,  I.  0,  p.  8/1, 1.  11. 

Counting-booke,  I.  /,  p.  7/2, 1.  37. 

Counting  house,  I.  a,  p.  14/1,  1.  53 ;  p.  Z4/9,  IL  33,  43 ; 

II.  c,  p.  9/2,  L  35  ;  p.  zi/i,  1.  9. 
Course  —  coarse,  courser,  coursest,  I.  (,  p.  6/9,  L  z6 ; 

II.  b,  p.  9/2.  1.  51 ;  c,  p.  43/1,  L  z6,  etc. 
Courser  (horse),  II.  /,  p.  6/2, 1.  2a 
Court,  V.  (to  court  it),  I.  m,  p.  6/z,  1.  53 ;  II.  »,  p.  zi/9, 

1.  9. 

Court  de  Garde  —  place  where  the  guard  muster,  and 
therefore  not  «i  though  equivalent  to  the  now  in- 
correct use  of  corps,  etc.,  I.  ^,  p.  Z9/2,  L  Z9 ;  II.  i, 
p.  13/1, 1.  16.     Cf.  Greene's  Orl.  Furioso,  p.  94. 

Court  holy-water,  II.  »,  p.  13/a,  L  10.  Milton  (Esieoiio- 
klastes,  c.  17)  has  '  court  element.' 

Court  like,  II.  b,  p.  18/2,  1.  44. 

Cotut  of  Wardes  and  lineries,  II.  v,  p.  3.  I  3. 

Court  words.  IL  d,  p.  17/1,  1.  33. 

Couitzy,  v.,  I.  b,  p.  ii/i,  L  9. 

Cousen,  v.,  cousoned,  cousoning.  couzen'd,  I.  1,  p.  7, 
St.  36. 

Cousin,  V.  (and  see  Cosen  and  Cousen),  II.  i,  p.  4/1, 1.  3. 

Couye  —  covey,  I.  »,  p.  6/2,  L  2a 

Couzen.    See  Cosen,  etc. 

Gouzen.  sb.,  I.  s,  p.  13.  st.  127. 

Coventry  blue —  the  dyeing  of  blue  thread  was  formerly 
an  important  part  of  the  trade  of  Coventry.  See 
Nares.  s.v.  for  other  examples. 

Coward,  v.,  II.  o,  p.  9/1,  L  26. 

Cow  pastor,  II.  /,  p.  lo/i,  1.  32. 

Cow-path  =  beaten  path,  II.  p,  p.  7/a,  1.  38. 

Cow  thistle.  II.  m,  p.  6/1,  L  40. 

Coxcombes  (also  ' cockes  combe,'  ' coxecombe *),  La, 
p.  4/1,  L  14 ;  II.  A,  p.  za.  No.  34,  I  90  ;  r,  p.  ix/i, 
L  la    See  Nares,  s.v.,  for  a  good  note. 

Coxe,  sb.  ss  cokes,  a  fool,  I.  a,  p.  6/a,  1.  16.     '  Wih  thoa 
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believe  him,  and  he  made  a  cokes  '  ?    (Jonson's  Case 

is  altered,  v.  i.) 
Coystrel,  I.  a,  p.  55/2,  1.  36.     See  '  CostrelL' 
Cozen,  t/.  (and  see  Cosen),  II«  /,^.  5/1, 1.  34 ;  r,  p.  11/2, 

1.  23. 
Cozener,  II.  o^  p.  23/1,  IL  44,  49. 
Cozoned,  II.  r,  p.  44/2, 1.  32. 
Crabbed,  I.  a,  p.  55/2,  IL  7,  26,  45  ;  p.  58/2,  L  29 ;  II.  c, 

p.  40/2,  L  36,  etc. 
Crab-tree-stafife,  I.  j,  p.  13,  st.  122. 
Crack,  sb,,  cracke,  crackes,  II.   A,  p.  39,  No.  23,  1.  i  ; 

/,  p.  ii/i,  L  33 ;  /,  p.  6/1,  1.  2. 
Crack,  t/.  (cracke  this  friendly  nut),  I.  /.  p.  20/2.  1.  34. 
Crackes,  v.,  II.  m,  p.  9/2,  1.  51. 
Cracking,  adj.  —  boasting,  II.  h,  p.  11,  No.  22.  L  3. 
Cracks,  v.  —  breakes,  I.  a,  p.  56/1.  1.  i. 
Crackt,  I.  a,  p.  13/1,  1.  57. 
Craftesman,  craftsman,  crafty,  I.  e,  p.  11/2,  L  31  ;  II.  /, 

p.  7/2,  L  31 ;  p.  12/2,  L  6.    See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  179. 
Craier    (not    'crier,') —  a    small    sluggish    unwieldy 

vessel,  II.  /,  p.  14/1, 1.  20.    Cf.  Nares  in  v,  •  crare.' 

Cymbeline,  iv.  2,  '  crare.' 
Oalinge  ■»  crawling,  I.  <:,  p.  9,  st.  98. 
Crambde,  v.  ■•  cranuned,  I.  s,  p.  11,  st.  94. 
Cnmme  (old  Cramme),  II.  A.  p.  50,  No.  59,  1.  9. 
Crauen,  <uij.,  I.  g,  p.  9/2,  1.  16  ;  II.  s,  p.  12/2,  1.  2a 
Crauens,  sb.^  II.  s,  p.  12/2,  1.  25. 
Crave  —  want,  and  so  go  without,  I.  g,  p.  12/1,  1.  15. 
Craze,  v..  crazed,  I.  e,  p.  5,  st.  28  ;  /,  p.  lo/i,  L  15. 
Creeping  climbing,  II.  h,  p.  26,  No.  81, 1.  9. 
Crest  (in  heraldry),  II.  q,  p.  9/1,  L  14. 
Crippins,  crippin,  I.  a,  p.  15/1,  L  53 ;  ^  p.  9/2.  1-  53- 

See  Halliwell.  s.v. 
Crocadile,  II.  r,  p.  12/2,  1.  10. 
Crocodiles  teares,  II.  p^  p.  ii/i,  1.  52. 
Croiden  sanguine  (and  see  '  Croyden '),  I.  m,  p.  9/2, 

1.  44. 
Crooke,  sb.^  crookes  =  turnings,  windings,  I.  k^  p.  7/2, 

1.  16 ;  q,  p.  5/2,  1.  8. 
Crookes,  t/.,  I.  /,  p.  4/1, 1.  4. 
Crosnesse,  crossnesse,  II.  b,  p.  15/2,  L  50 ;  A,  p.  9,  No. 

12,  1.  2. 
Crosse  whining,  sb.,  usually  'weeping  cross,'  II.  ^,  p. 

la/i,  1.  10. 
Crosse,  adj.,  I.  A,  p.  13/1,  1.  30 ;  y,  p.  6/2,  1.  35 ;  II.  b, 

p.  14/2,  1.  4  :  p.  16/2,  1.  I,  etc. 
Crosses — play  on  words,  II.  m,  p.  4/2,  1.  37. 
Crosse-bow,  I.  i,  p.  7,  st.  33. 
Crosse-row  —  Christ  or  Chris-crosse.  II.  k,  p.  6/1,  1.  25  ; 

i.  p.  6/2,  1.  42. 
Crossest,  adj.  *  diagonal  moves  of  Bp.  at  c*hess.  I.  /, 

p.  5/2,  1.  18. 
Crowch,  V,,  I.  ^,  p.  5/2,  1.  35. 
Crowch,  sb.,  I.  kt  p.  7/1,  1.  13.     There  does  not  seem 

much  antithesis  between  '  crutch '  and  '  crownc,'  but 

perhaps    it    is   intended    here — qu.     misprint    for 

•  cratch  •  ? 
Crowde,  sb.  =  a  fiddle,  I.  ^,  p.  7/2,  1.  55  ;  II.  b,  p.  18/1, 

1.  6. 


Crowding  —  crouching  close,  II.  c,  p.  a6/i,  1.  36— it  may 
simply  mean  that  constant  shutting  one's-self  up  at 
home  which  produces  stuffiness. 

Crownes,  I.  b,  p.  16/1,  1.  10 ;  e,  p.  9/2,  1.  40. 

Crowtrodden  —  with  crow's  feet  under  the  eyes,  and  so 
aged,  I.  g,  p.  9/2,  L  26. 

Croyden  sanguine  (and  '  Croiden ')  «  blackaviced,  I.  m, 
p.  9,  L  44 ;  II.  h,  p.  12,  No.  24,  1.  14.  Croydon 
was  noted  for  its  colliers.  So  in  Grimello's  For- 
tunes (II.  k,  p.  9/2,  1.  32),  '  his  complexion,  sea-KX>le 
sanguine,'  and  the  very  same  phrase,  '  Croyden 
sanguine,'  occurs  in  T.  Peend's  Hermaphroditus 
and  Salmacis,  1565 ;  and  two  other  instances  are 
given  by  Nares,  s.v.  A  play  called  Grim  ike 
Collier  of  Croydon  has  been  (in  part)  attributed  to 
no  less  than  Shakespeare.  See  Simpson's  '  School 
of  Shakspere,'  voL  ii.  388,  and  443/870. 

Crucified,  \.  g,  p.  9/2,  1.  46. 

Crucifing  =  crucifying,  sb.,  II.  o,  p.  21/2,  1.  11. 

Crue,  cursed,  II.  /,  p.  15/1,  1.  18  ;  so  also  II.  c,  p.  29/2, 
1.  3  :  so  invariably  in  Breton  '  crue '  (crew)  with  evil 
signification.  Spenser,  on  the  contrary,  uses  it  in 
a  good  sense,  e.g.,  in  Sonnet  Ixi.,  '  with  the  crew  of 
blessed  Saynts  upbrought.'  So  H.  £.  Cary  in 
Talfourd's  Memorials  of  Lamb,  in  imitation  of 
Spenser  : — 

'  Tis  done,  and  thou  hast  joined  a  crew 
To  whom  thy  loul  was  justly  due.' 

Now  it  has  the  deteriorated  or  bad  sense,  except  in 

its  technical  use,  as  in  '  a  ship's  crew.' 
Cruel,  adj.  —  crewell,  crewel,  made  of  cruel  or  worsted, 

I.  a,  p.  17/1,  1.  6. 
Cruell,  sb.,  a  sort  of  worsted,  II.  /,  p.  14/2,  I.  41. 
Crup  shouldred,   II.   c,   p.   49/2,  1.   12.     Misprint  for 

'  crump '  sh.,  which  is  used  by  Holland,  L'Estrange, 

etc. 
Cruse,  II.  n,  p.  6/2,  1.  9. 
Crust,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  55/2,  1.  7. 
Crust  (old  Crust),  II.  h,  p.  50,  No.  59,  1.  26. 
Crusty,  I.  a,  p.  55/2,  11.  i,  37. 
Cry,   out  of  =»  beyond  anything,    hunting  or  hawking 

term  —  out  of  hearing  and  therefore  of  recalling  or 

guidance,  II.  g,  p.  12/1,  1.  20. 
Cryples,  II.  c,  p.  8/2,  1.  12. 
Cub,  II.  h,  p.  36,  No.  15,  1.  30. 
Cubboord  (and  see  'cupboord').  II.  /,  p.  10/2,  1.  30. 
Cuchiniles,  II.  h,  p.  15,  No.  36,  1.  17. 
Cucking  stoole,  II.  b,  p.  17/1,  1.  13. 
Cuckoe,  I.  /,  p.  21/1,  1.  9 ;  II.  h,  p.   10,  No.  15,  I.  9  ; 

k,  p.  12/1,  1.  16. 
Cuckoes,  I.  e,  p.  8/1,  1.  46. 
Cudde,  to  chew  the,  I.  n,  p.  10/2,  1.  3. 
Cuffe,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  30/1,  1.  9. 
Cuffes.  to  goe  to,  I.  s,  p.  15,  st.  152, 
Culles,  sb.  =-  cuUis,  II.  b,  p.   12/1,  I.  8.     See  Webster's 

•  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,'  11.  iv. 
Cunger  =  conger  eel,  I.  g,  p.  8/i,  1.  30 ;  II.  b,  p.  xo/i. 

1.  29. 
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Canning,  i*.,  I.  h,  p.  16/2,  L  3 ;  </,  p.  14/a,  1.  sa ;  k,  p. 

8/3, 1.  31 :  /,  p.  8/1,  1.  II,  etc. 
Cunny,  cunnies,  I.  b,  p.  8/a,  1.  33  ;  II.  c,  p.  63/1,  1.  ao. 
Cunny-catching — Greene.    Rowland,   etc.,    popularised 

the  phrase.  II.  ^,  p.  13/1, 1.  34 ;  m,  p.  8/3,  L  48. 
Cupboard,    cupboord.  cubborde,  cubbord,   cubboord. 

II.  /,  p.  lo/i,  1.  31 ;  /,  p.  13/3, 1.  36. 
Cupid-blind,  I.  h,  p.  13/3,  1.  33. 
Cureles,  curelesse,  I.  b,  p.  13/1,  1.  16 ;  g,  p.  8/3,  1.  3  ; 

k,  p.  1 1/3, 1.  50 ;  II.  a,  p.  7/3.  1.  40.  etc. 
Curiositie,  I.  a,  p.  14/1,  1.  36 ;  p.  15/1,  1.  36  ;  p.  15/3, 

L  8 ;  II.  ^,  p.  II,  No.  so,  1.  6. 
Currant,  adj„  II.  b,  p.  13/1,  1.  39;  g,  p.  4/1,  1.  5,  to 

reader ;  ft,  p.  14/3,  1.  si. 
Currie-combe,  II.  </,  p.  la/i,  L  52. 
Currier,  II.  /,  p.  7/3,  1.  15. 
Curriers  oyle  =3  candle-light  by  a  square-shaped  candle, 

II.  h»  p.  13,  No.  33,  i.  3. 
Currish,  I.  a,  p.  13/1,  1.  5 ;  m,  p.  9/3,  1.  44. 
Cursed-dames,  I.  j,  p.  13,  st.  139. 
Cursed,  adj.,  I.  d,  p.  ii/i,  1.  si  ;  (,  p.  6/3,  1.  34. 
Curst,  adj.,  I.  a,  p.  53/1,  1.  3  ;  II.  r,  p.  37/1,  1.  31  ;  p. 

46/1,  L  54 ;  ^.  p.  7/2.  1.  43 ;  '.  P-  7/2,  I  35  :  A  p. 

14/1, 1.  13. 
Curst-queane,  I.  x,  p.  7,  st.  37. 
Curtail,  adj.,  I./,  p.  36/3,  1.  i. 
Curtail,  curtalles,  II.  g,  p.  6/3, 1.  is  ;  «,  p.  9/1, 1.  38. 
Curtens,  curteynes,  I.  a,  p.  16/3,  1.  s6 ;  p.  17/1,  L  4. 
Curteous,  I.  a,  p.  so/i,  1.  10 ;  p.  31/3,  1.  46 ;  p.  46/1, 

I.  10. 

Curtesie,  curtesies,  I.  a,  p.  ii/i,  1.  19  ;  d,  p.  13/3,  1.  so ; 

II.  f,  p.  lo/i,  1.  I. 
Curtesse.  II.  k,  p.  8/3. 1.  45. 
Curtsie  man,  II.  /,  p.  5/3, 1.  39. 
Curtzy,  V.    See  under  '  Curtsie.' 

Curuie,  sb.,  I.  g,  p.  5/1.  1.  30 ;  p  7/s,  1.  18  ;  II.  b,  p. 
17/1,  1.  41. 

Curtsey,  I.  /,  p.  4/3,  1.  5. 

Curtsie.  r..  II.  b,  p.  13/1,  I.  so ;  p.  17/s,  1.  s. 

Cushin-stoole  —  a  cushioned  stool,  I./,  p.  33/3,  1.  39. 

Cut,  to  keepe  cut,  keep  within  bounds?  I.  b,  p.  8/3,  1. 
33;  m,  p.  9/3,  1.  40;  II.  /  p.  ii/i,  1.  37.  The 
phrase  occurs  in  Sidney's  Astrop. ,  and  Stella,  st  85. 
In  Breton  (first  two  references)  it  is  —  a  licentious 
woman,  sparrows  being  very  amorous.  The  third 
reference  is  somewhat  obscure,  as  sparrows  were 
not  domesticated.  One  would  refer  it  naturally  to 
cutting  at  cards  but  for  the  association  with  the 
•sparrow.' 

Cutberd,  I.  j,  p.  7,  st.  31— query,  punning  on  'Cuthbert ' 
quasi  Cut-beard  ? 

Cutlers,  d).^  II.  r,  p.  lo/s,  1.  13. 

Cut-purses,  11./,  p.  7/1, 1.  8  ;  f,  p.  6/s.  1.  17  ;  p.  9/a,  1.  3. 

Cut-throales,  I.  a,  p.  58/3,  1.  30. 

Cutters  of  a  carde  =  those  who  cut  cards,  I.  a,  p.  S9/1, 
1.46. 

Cutworks,  I.  tf,  p.  15/1, 1.  49. 

Cut-worke  lace.  II.  h,  p.  19/3,  L  51. 

Cyphers  (and  see  '  Ciphers '),  II.  /  p.  5/a,  1.  14. 


D 

Dads,  I.  a,  p.  4/1, 1.  6. 

Dads  byrd,  II.  c,  p.  37/x,  1.  19. 

Dagge,  a  pistol,  II.  c,  p.  39/3,  1.  33. 

Daliaunce.  I.  a,  p.  18/1,  L  31  ;  p.  si/i,  1.  49. 

£>ally,  dallie,  v..  II.  r.  p.  45/s,  11.  s8,  39. 

Dambes,  sb.,  dambe  —  dams,  I.  n,  p.  ic/i,  1.  ss  ;  II.  n, 

p.  is/i,  1.  43. 
Dambn'de,  I.  j,  p.  11,  st.  95. 
Damosels,  II.  r,  p.  57/s,  1.  39. 
Damped  v.  —  checked,  dejected  ;  or  qti.— <old,  flaccid  ? 

I.  </,  p.  4/1,  L  3  ;  II.  v,  p.  7/1,  L  5. 
Dampned,  —  damned?  II.  v,  p.  6/3,  L  40. 

Dancing,  sunnes  day— as  in  Suckling's  Cunous  ballad, 

II.  /,  p.  IS  (Easter). 

Daplissis  -  Du  Plessis,  II.  b,  p.  15/3, 1.  96. 

Daunger,  I.  a,  p.  48/3,  1.  38 ;  II.  r,  p.  44/1,  L  33 ;  p. 

45/3,  L  39. 
Daw  —  a  fool,  dawe,  dawes,  I.  a,  p.  19/1,  1.  7 ;  ^,  p. 

6/3,  1.  53  ;  /  p.  33/1,  L  34.     In  the  Silent  Woman 

one  of  the  gulls  is  Sir  John  Daw,  the  other  Sir 

Amorous. 
Dawcockes,  dawcocke,  I.  g,  p.  ii/s,  1.  8  ;  II.  ^.  p.  is, 

No.  S3, 1.  35. 
Day,  to  break  day— see  '  Breake.' 
Day-note4x>oke,  I.  j,  p.  8,  st.  53. 
Dayes,  to  take  up  upon  dayes  =  promising  payment  on 

a  certain  date,  II.  /,  p.  13/1,  L  35. 
Deaf,  as  a  door  —  deaf  as  a  post,  II.  c,  p.  49/1.  L  7. 

We  say  dead  as  a  door-nail     Cf.    opening   of 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol 
Deawe  =  dew,  I./,  p.  so/i,  I  53. 
Deawy  -  dewy,  II.  g,  p.  7/1,  I  so. 
Deceased  —  diseased,  I.  j,  p.  14,  st.  136. 
Deceight,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  9/3,  1.  40 ;  p.  33/1,  1.  5  ;  p.  36/3, 

I  34. 
Deceipt^U,  I.  a,  p.  13/3,  1.  33. 
Deceipts,  sb.,  I.  r,  p.  4/1,  1.  38. 
Decorum,  II.  A,  p.  11,  No.  si,  I  16. 
Deeme,  I.  <f,  p.  33/1,  I  38. 
Deface,  x^.,  I.  0,  p.  i6/s,  I  10. 
Defamde,  v.,  defamed,  I.  a,  p.  si/i,  I  11  ;  II.  g,  p.  13/1, 

ls6. 
Defame,  a.,  I.  a,  p.  4/3,  1.  g4.  Pref.  ;  p.  19/1,  1.  34  ; 

II.  c,  p.  45/s,  I  35 ;  p.  56/1,  I  s8. 
Defeat,  v.  —  disposses,  do  her  out  of,  II.  r,  p.  46/s,  I  s6. 

Fr.  defaift. 
Defendauntes,  I.  b,  p.  6/3,  I  10. 
Defineth,  v.,  I.  0,  p.  9/1.  1.  43. 
Ddnty,  ddntie  -  dainty,  I.  g,  p.  ii/i,  I  17 ;  /,  p.  18/1, 

1-4S- 
Delite,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  zc/a,  I  34. 

Delues,  v.,  I.  k,  p.  8/1,  I  a. 

Delycates,  delicates,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  40/3,  1.  7 ;  *.  p.  n/a, 

1.44. 

Demaund,  II.  c,  p.  41/1,  I  51. 

Demaunders,  I.  /,  p.  9/1,  1.  40. 
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Demeane  =  (probably)  domain.      So  in  George  Her- 
bert:— 

'  The  flow'rs  in  Spring, 
To  which,  besides  their  own  demean. 
The  late-past  frosts  tributes  of  pleasure  bring, ' 

('  The  Flower* :  our  Aldine  edition.) 

II.  r,  p.  6/2,  No.  9,  1.  6,  and  note.     (An  Vnnoble 

Man.) 
Demeanure,  II.  r,  p.  9/2,  1.  4a ;  p.  ia/2,  1.  8. 
Demurres,  sb.,  demurrs,  II.  h,  p.  24.  No.  73,  1.  12 ;  m, 

p.  s/2.  1.  38. 
Demurres— law  term,  II.  k,  p.  12/2,  1.  2. 
Depart,  v.,  II.  h,  p.  50,  No.  60,  1.  27. 
Depraue,  I.  m,  p.  6/2,  1.  51. 
Dcpriue,  t/.,  I.  c,  p.  4,  st.  13. 
Depts  =  debts,  I.  b,  p.  26/2.  1.  31  ;  e,  p.  9/2,  1.  8. 
Descry,  v.,  descried,  I.  a,  p.  58/1,  1.  25  ;  II.  rf,  p.  18/2, 

I.  32. 
Deseming,  v.,  I.  ^,  p.  5/1,  1.  28. 
Deskant,  II.  c,  p.  27/2,  IL  xi.  20. 
Despaire,  to  despaire  in,  II.  a,  p.  5/2,  1.  9. 
Despight,  dispight,  I.  a,  p.  13/2,  1.  38 ;  p.  28/2,  I.  17 ; 

A  P-  7/1.  1-  37- 
Detract,  v.  —  delay,  I.  A,  p.  14/1,  1.  47 ;  II.  »,  p.  14/2, 

1.  6 ;  If,  p.  14/1,  1.  II. 

'  My  zeal  and  ruth  to  see  your  grace's  wrong 
Make  me  lament  I  did  detract  so  long.' 

(Greene's  James  rv.,  L  i.) 

Deuided,  v.,  deuiding,  I.  o,  p.  17/2,  1.  ao ;  II.  b,  p.  ii/i, 

I.  46 ;  »,  p.  13/1,  1.  50. 
Deuided,  adj.,  II.  n,  p.  13/2,  11.  3,  5. 
Deuine,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  39/2.  1.  38. 

Deuise.  v.,  deuising.  deuice,  I.  a,  p.  6/f,  1.  2  ;  p.  11/2, 1. 

2 ;  «,  p.  8/1,  L  34,  etc. 
Deuise,  sb.,  deuises,  I.  a,  p.  14/1,  I.  4 ;  ;f,  p.  9/1,  1.  6. 
Deuisions,  deuision,  I.  c,  p.  10,  st.  106 ;  II.  iv,  p.  12/2, 

II.  24,  26,  etc 

Devize,  v.  intr.,  I.  /,  p.  22/2,  1.  45. 

Diagolicall  "-  dialogicall,  i.e.  in  form  of  a  dialogue,  II. 
/,  p.  4/1,  1.  7. 

Diamond  wench,  II.  g,  p.  12/2,  I.  27. 

Dice,  V.  =  to  play  at  dice,  I.  a,  p.  7/1,  1.  31. 

Dicers,  sb.,  II.  c,  p.  9/2,  1.  36. 

Dicing,  sb.,  II.  c,  p.  8/2,  1.  11. 

Dicing-house,  II.  i,  p.  lo/i,  1.  44. 

Diddledomes,  dish  of  —  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaw, 
II.  c,  p.  17/2,  1.  5. 

Dide,  V.  —  dyed,  I.  b,  p.  lo/i,  1.  37. 

Die,  sb.,  I./,  p.  24/1.  1.  30. 

Die  doppers  —  pick-pockets  (metaphorically)  or  sharpers, 
II.  s,  p.  6/2,  I.  9.  Shakspeare  has  'dive-dapper' 
in  Venus  and  Adonis  —  the  Little  Grebe.  Fielding 
has  '  Beau  Didapper '  in  Joseph  Andrews. 

Diet,  v.,  I.  J,  p.  14,  St.  14a. 

Dight,  I.  b,  p.  8/1,  L  23 ;  r,  p.  9/1,  L  37. 

Dilatation,  II.  /  p.  i6/a,  L  3a 

Dilicate,  II.  c,  p.  16/3,  L  13. 

Dinging,  v.,  II.  r,  p.  8/1, 1.  51.    So  Milton,  Areopog., 


'ready  to  ding  the  book  a  coit's  distance  from 
him  •  (Arber,  p.  57). 

Dinte.  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  27/1,  1.  26. 

Disalated,  I.  r,  p.  3/2,  1.  40.  Halliwell  says  under 
'  Alate '  » let,  in  an  old  Glossary.  If  let  —  permit, 
allow,  '  disalate '  may  be  "-  diuillow.  This  sense 
suits  the  text.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  is  a 
misprint  for  '  desolated  '  »  forsaken,  abandoned, 
ruined. 

Discend,  II.  J,  p.  13/2,  1.  41  ;  v,  p.  6/2,  1.  26. 

Discent,  II.  v,  p.  5/1,  11.  6,  13. 

Discention,  II.  o,  p.  16/1,  I.  38. 

Discipherd,  disciphering,  I.  k,  p.  5/1,  1.  15  ;  II.  u,  p. 
7/2,  1.  54 :  p,  1 1/2,  I.  28. 

Discontentiue  "-  discontented  (and  see  '  Contentive '), 
II.  d,  p.  17/1,  1.  48  ;  p.  19/1,  1.  13 ;  h,  p.  38,  No. 

19.  1-  45  ;  ».  P-  7/1.  I-  10 ;  p.  9/2,  1.  54. 
Discountenaunce.   I.  a,  p.  39/1,  11.  38,  41  ;  b,  p.  13/x, 

1.  4. 
Discrecon,  I.  /,  p.  23/1,  U  17. 
Discredit,  v.,  discredited,  II.  c,  p.  56/2,  I.  25  ;  k,  p.  17, 

No.  43,  1.  17. 
Discreet,  adj.,  II.  n,  p.  4/x,  1.  4. 
Discride,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  21/2,  1.  30. 
Discurtesie.  discourtesie,  discortesie,  I.  a,  p.  21/1, 1.  35  ; 

p.  39/1. 1.  39 ;  p-  39/x.  1.  50- 

Disease,  sb.^  diseases,  I.  a,  p.  26/1,  1.  36 ;  p.  54/1, 1.  36 ; 

b,  p.  24/x,  I.  a,  etc. 
Disease,  v.,  diseased,  diseasing,  I.  a,  p.  30/1,  1.  33  ;  p. 

33/1.  J-  3 :  *.  P-  6/2,  1.  22,  etc. 
Disfauouring,  II.  ^,  p.  14/2,  1.  7. 
Disfumished,  II.  /,  p.  7/1,  1.  47 ;  /  p.  7/2,  1.  22. 
Disfumishment,  II.  h,  p.  17,  No.  43,  1.  x6;/  p.  lo/x, 

1.  18. 
Disgest,  v.,  disgeste,  i.e.  digest.  I.  s,  p.  X2,  st.  X03 ;  II. 

b,  p.  lo/i,  L  32  ;  /:,  p.  26/x,  1.  25 ;  d,  p.  7/1,  1.  8  ; 

/,  p.  15/x.  1.  31. 
Disgestion,  II.  b,  p.  lo/x,  I.  42 ;  p.  10/2,  L  46. 
Disgracing,  v.,  disgraceing,  II.  c,  p.  56/1,  1.  3 ;  p.  57/x, 

1.  42 ;  af,  p.  14/2,  1.  7. 
Disgraciouslie,  II.  v,  p.  5/x,  1.  38. 
Disgras't  —  despised,  I.  b,  p.  8/1,  1.  30. 
EHsgratious,  disgrateous,  II.  d,  p.  12/1.  1.  ai  ;  p.  14/1, 

1.  48  ;  /  p.  14/1,  1.  8 ;  p.  16/2,  1.  23. 
Dislike,  v.,  to  displease,  II.  c,  p.  23/1,  1.  22 ;  p.  48/a,  I. 

6 ;  </,  p.  18/1,  I.  22 ;  ^,  p.  10,  No.  15,  1.  xo. 
Disliking,  sb.,  II.  c,  p.  23/2,  IL  3.  14  ;  p.  56/2,  I.  25. 
Dispeopler,  II.  r,  p.  5/2,  1.  6. 
Dispight,  (and  see  Despight),  I.  a,  p.  17/a,  1.  41 ;  p.  X9/2, 

1-  39- 
Disportes,  disport,  I.  a,  p.  17/a,  L  4a ;  p.  41/1,  1.  13. 

Disposicons  —  dispositions,  II.  v,  p.  7/3,  1.  38. 

Dissignes,  II.  r,  p.  6/1,  I.  6. 

Dissolute,  II.  i»,  p.  7/2,  1.  28. 

Distemper,  v.,  distempered,  I.  /,  p.  lo/i,  1.  16  ;  II.  h, 

p.  ax,  No.  60, 1.  9 ;  n,  p.  zo/i,  I.  9. 

Distraught,  v.,  I.  d,  p.  i^x,  1.  41. 

Distruction,  II.  n.  p.  13/2,  1.  7. 

Distrust  in,  II.  a,  p.  5/2,  1.  9. 
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Dittie,  sb.^  diity,  I.  c^  p.  lo,  st.  io8  ;  o,  p.  7/1,  L  39 ;  II. 
</,  p.  32/1, 1.  24 ;  p.  33/3,  1.  6. 

Diuell,  diuds.  I.  /i,  p.  13/1,  L  9  ;  y .  p.  11/3,  L  15  ;  II.  r, 
p.  7/3,  U.  19.  33. 

Dhiide,  v.,  I.  t^  p.  16/3,  1.  39 ;  II.  y,  p.  6/3, 1.  30. 

Diuote,  v„  II.  b,  p.  14/3, 1.  35. 

DiuouFoement,  II.  n ,  p.  15/3, 1.  15. 

Dixard,  I.  /,  p.  6/1, 1.  15  ;  II.  r,  p.  49/x,  1.  48  ;  »,  p.  12/1, 
1.  43  ;  r,  p.  9/3,  1.  30. 

Hog.  dogge,  II.  d,  p.  11/2,  1.  35  ;  /.  p.  12/2,  L  46 ;  /,  p. 
7/2,  L  47 ;  p.  16/2,  1.  3 :  «,  p.  9/2,  1.  47. 

Dogge,  to  be  called  dogge,  II.  o,  p.  22/2,  1.  31. 

Dogged,  doggedst,  adj, — used  as  =  currish  ;  I.  e,  p.  7/2, 
1.  41  ;  /,  p.  21/1,  1.  4a  ;  ^.  P-  7/1.  I-  39  ;  A.  P-  9/1. 
I.  13  ;  <r,  p.  12,  St.  no.  The  bad  qualities  of  the 
inferior  (perhaps  ill-used)  dogs,  are  always  implied 
in  the  use  of  the  word ;  but  why  should  we  not 
speak  of  dogged  affection,  fidelity,  sagacity,  etc. 

Doggednesse,  II.  />,  p.  10/2.  1.  6. 

Dole,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  25/1,  I.  22  ;  p.  26/2,  1.  7  ;  ^,  p.  ii/i. 

I.  II,  etc. 

Doloures,  doUoures,  doller,  dolor.  I.  a,  p.  27/2,  U.  12, 25 ; 
f ,  p.  8,  St.  76  ;  /,  p.  23/2,  1.  8. 

Dolphine.  I.  c,  st.  99,  I  2  »  Delphinus  orca  (Unnseus), 
i.e.  the  killer  or  grampus  often  called  'Dolphin,' 
— the  whale's  great  enemy.  Probably  this  was  the 
ore  or  orque  of  Heywood  and  others  of  that  time, 
who  would  take  the  name,  eta,  from  Pliny  (orca), 
now  the  orca  gladiator  (Bell). 

Doltes,  J*.,  I.  a,  p.  19/1,  L  7  ;  p.  55/1,  1.  36. 

Dombe  =  dumb.  I.  /,  p.  9/1, 1.  43. 

Doo  —  doon  or  done,  I.  ^,  p.  9/2, 1.  23. 

Doo,  doone,  dooing,  doon,  dooth,  dooest,  I.  a,  p.  5/1, 

II.  8,  32  ;  p.  28/1,  L  8  ;  p.  5/1,  1.  35  ;  p.  lo/i,  L  43  ; 

/,  p.  7/1. 1-  33 ;  P-  S/i.  1-  13- 

Doome,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  14/2,  1.  22 ;  p.  27/1,  L  19 :  </.  p. 

13/1,  L  26 ;  <7.  p.  8/2,  1.  17 ;  p.  14/2,  I  29 ;  II.  b,  p. 

14/1,  L  IS ;  ^,  p.  43,  No.  36,  1.  19  :  q,  p.  8/2,  L  44, 

etc. 
Dopping,  V. ,  II.  i,  p.  6/2,  1.  9. 
Dotards.  II.  i,  p.  7/1, 1.  31. 
Doubt,  V.  =  to  suspect,  I.  a,  p.  32/2, 1.  7  ;  40/1, 1.  4  ;  II. 

n,  p.  12/1,  L  45. 
Doultes.  and  see  doltes,  I.  a,  p.  10/3.  L  31. 
Doutie,  adj.  —  doughty,  I.  a,  p.  lo/i,  1.  55. 
Dow.  sb.  =  dough,  her  cake  was  »  she  was  stumped. 

II.  b,  p.  13/1,  1.  50 ;  r,  p.  17/3,  1.  10.     '  Our  cakes 

dough  on  both  sides,'  (Taming  of  Shrew,  i.  i),  'my 

cake  is  dough  '  {ib.  v.  i.).     Cf.  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  iii. 

Bk.  III.  cxx.  (Jarvis). 
Dowd,  dowde,  dowdes,  I.  /  p.  30/3,  1.  35 ;  p.  36/3,  1. 

19 ;  g*  p-  lo/i.  1-  *a :  *»•  P-  7/a.  i  54 :  n«  *.  p-  9/1. 

1.    25.     '  Owle> faced    dowdes.'     (Udal's    Erasmus 

Apoih.  p.  344,  1542.) 
Dowdy,  II.  h,  p.  12,  No.  23,  title. 
Downe  the  wind,  winde  (and  see  Up  in  the  weather),  I. 

g,  p.  ii/i,  1.  58 :  II.  k,  p.  9.  No.  12,  1.  13 ;  p.  45, 

No.  44,  1.  16  ;  /,  p.  17/2,  1.  29 ;  /,  p.  1 1/2,  1.  la 
Drab,  v.,  II.  v,  p.  ii/i,  1.  6. 


Drabbe,  drab,  sb,,  I./,  p.  21/1,  1.  14 ;  II.  g,  p.  13/1, 1.  6. 

Dragon,  I.  1,  p.  6/2,  1.  22. 

Draue.  v.  =  drove,  I.  a,  p.  18/1,  L  32  i  /  p.  10/2,  1.  47  ; 
II.  </,  p.  9/2,  L  10. 

Draw  a  hand,  II.  k,  p.  5/2,  1.  29. 

Drawen,  t/.,  II.  a,  p.  8/2,  L  43. 

Drawing  gloues,  I.  n,  p.  12/1.  L  43.  See  oiu-  Herrick. 
s.v.  It  is  mentioned  so  late  as  H.  Brooke's  Fool  of 
Quality  (1766)  as  '  draw-glove.' 

Dresser,  II.  /,  p.  15/1,  L  37. 

Dreuill  ==  to  drivel,  v. ,  I.  ot ,  p.  5/2,  1.  7. 

Drifts,  I.  a,  p.  58/1,  1.  24. 

Dripping  pan.  I.  ^,  p.  6/1, 1.  53. 

Driueled,  I.  e,  p.  7/2.  1.  2  ;  II.  ^,  p.  7/2,  1.  26. 

Dronke,  droncken.  droncke,  I.  a,  p.  30/2,  I.  38 ;  b,  p. 
16/2,  1.  33 ;  II.  a,  p.  8/1,  1.  3. 

Drossie,  11.  a,  p.  7/1,  L  43 ;  A,  p.  26,  No.  83,  I  6. 

Droyle,  II.  c,  p.  43/1,  L  10.  See  Bp.  Sanderson's  use 
of  it  (ed.  Jacobson,  i.  468,  with  Jacobson's  note). 

Drurame,  —  Tom  Dnun's  entertainment,  II.  /,  p.  11/3, 
1.  3  —  Jack  Drum's.  See  All's  Well,  IIL  vi.  and  v. 
iiL  See  Henry  Crosse's  '  Vertues  Commonwealth ' 
in  our  edition. 

Drurames,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  14/2,  L  23. 

Drye,  adj.  —  thirsty,  I.  b,  p.  12/1,  I.  38. 

Dudgeon  hafte,  II.  g,  p.  9/1,  1.  24. 

Ehike  ■"  duck,  II.  j,  p.  12/2,  I.  23.  '  Duke  '  the  title  of 
nobility  and  '  duke '  —  a  duck,  are  pronounced  alike 
in  Dumfriesshire ;  and  a  story  runs  of  a  certain 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who,  on  being  '  interviewed ' 
by  a  precocious  youth,  was  asked  if  he  could  swim 
('  soom ')  or  fly  ('  flee ') ;  and  on  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  remarked,  '  Oh  what  a  great  big  use- 
less duke  you  are,  for  my  faither's  [father's]  dukes 
can  baith  soom  an'  flee'  [=  both  swim  and  fly]. 

Duke  Humphrey,  II.  /,  p.  15/2,  L  6. 

Dulled,  t/.,  I.  a,  p.  52/1,  1.  48  ;  p.  52/2,  1.  2. 

Dulled,  adj.,  I.  a,  p.  25/2,  1.  22. 

Dumpes,  dumpe,  I.  a,  p,  26/2,  L  3  ;  p.  35/2,  title  ;  d,  p. 
13/2,  I.  30 ;  A.  p.  S/i.  L  9 ;  /,  p.  20/3,  1.  13. 

Dunghill  (cock),  I.  q,  p.  6/1,  L  56  ;  II.  s,  p.  13/3,  1.  33. 

Dunsicus,  I.  a,  p.  53/1,  1.  46. 

Dunstable  (plain  Dunstable),  II.  c,  p.  48/1, 1.  43.  '  There 
were  some  good  walkers  among  them  that  walked 
in  the  King's  highway  ordinarily,  uprightly,  plain 
Dunstable  way.'    (Latimer's  Serm.  p.  113.) 

During,  adj.,  II.  /,  p.  7/3,  L  9. 

Dust.  Northeme  blacke  —  Dame  Quickley's  '  seacoale ' 
(Henry  iv.),  II.  /,  p.  7/3,  1.  9. 

Dyce  (and  see  Dice),  I.  a,  p.  36/2,  1.  5. 

Dyce-play,  I.  a,  p.  38/1,  L  41. 

Dye  (and  see  Die),  I.  a,  p.  39/1,  1.  7. 

E 

Eastbr-bookes  —  account-books  of  the  Easter-offer- 
ings, II.  I,  p.  12/2.  1.  54. 
Easely  —  easily,  I.  k,  p.  7/1,  II.  6,  9. 
Eath,  easy,  I.  /,  p.  5/1,  1.  4. 
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Eawe  =  ewe,  I./  p.  ao/i,  I.  51. 

Educacons  —  educations,  II.  t/,  p.  7/2,  I.  39. 

E^e,  I.  a,  p.  30/x,  1.  a6. 

Eevenes,  II.  o,  p.  12/2,  1.  3. 

Effectiue  —  effectual,  II.  d,  p.  95/1, 1.  37. 

Efte,  I.  «,  p.  37/1,  L  16. 

Eios-hawke  =  Eyas  hawk,  II.  s,  p.  lo/a,  1.  37. 

Eke,  I.  a,  p.  13/1,  I.  xa ;  p.  24/2,  L  3,  etc. 

Ela,  I.  e,  p.  7/2,  L  51 ;  II.  g,  p.  7/2,  1.  34. 

Elfe,  I.  /,  p.  22/1,  1.  56  ;  g,  p.  8/2,  1.  S3  ;  II.  r,  p.  36/2, 

1.  29 ;  p.  43/1,  1.  38. 
Elfe,  to  play  the  elfe,  I.  b,  p.  13/2,  1.  34  ;  p.  14/1,  1.  28  ; 

/,  p.  18/2,  1.  27 ;  ^,  p.  14/2,  1.  SI. 
Elixers,  I.  e,  p.  9/1,  1.  2. 
Ells  —  else,  I.  /,  p.  22/2,  1.  41. 

Embase,  Embased,  I.  ^,  p.  ii/i,  1.  7 ;  g,  p.  5/1,  1.  i. 
Embassadour.  II.  d,  p.  18/1,  1.  7  ;  p.  18/2,  11.  5,  15,  etc. 
Embassage,  II.  d^  p.  14/1,  1.  46 ;  p.  14/2,  II.  19,  49. 
Embrodereth,  II.  /,  p.  7/2, 1.  54. 
Emong  —  among,  I./,  p.  23/2,  1.  7  ;  II.  a,  p.  8/2,  1.  10; 

p.  9/1,  1.  21. 
Emparked,  I.  /,  p.  14/1.  II.  $,  19. 
Emperor,   '  murmur  not,  O  King,  if  thou  be  not  an 

Emperor,'   II.   »,   p.    11/2,   1.   21.     (Royal  Titles 

Bill  11). 
Emulation — in  bad  sense.  II. «,  p.  13/1, 1.  3  from  bottom. 

See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  202. 
Encline,  enclined  —  to  incline,  I.  j,  p.  7/f ,  1.  40  ;  II.  a, 

p.  5/2,  1.  20. 
Encrease,  encreaseth,  I.  c,  p.  9,  st.  88 ;  0,  p.  18/1,  1.  24, 

etc 
Encrease,  sd.,  II.  d^  p.  12/1,  1. 12. 

Encroach  —  obtain  possession  of,  I.  ^,  p.  9/1,  L  3  from 

bottom. 
Endight,  v.,  enditing,  I.  a,  p.  20/1,  1.  30  ;  II.  »,  p.  12/1, 

L  1. 
Endightment,  II.  c,  p.  46/1,  1.  38. 
Enflamde.  enflam'd,  I.  b,  p.  9/2,  L  4 ;  p.  as/2,  L  12  ;  d, 

p.  8/2,  1.  4 ;  <>,  p.  9/2,  1.  I,  etc. 
Engines,  II.  j,  p.  12/1,  1.  20. 
Ens  =  essence,  being,  I.  /,  p.  6/2,  1.  22.     See  Milton's 

Vacation  Exercise,  1.  S9- 
Ensign  —  armorial  bearing,  insigne.  II.  c,  p.  24/x,  I.  9 

(from  bottom). 
Enstalled,  I.  o,  p.  x8/i,  1.  47. 
Ensue,  v.  intr.^  ensuth,  ensueth,  I.  b,  p.  25/1,  1.  16 ; 

/  p.  12/2,  1.  a6 ;  /,  p.  19/2,  L  3s. 
Ensue,  v.  ir.,  ensuth,  I.  /,  p.  4/2,  L  4 ;  ^,  p.  7/2,  I.  7. 
Entended,  entending,  II.  c,  p.  $o(^,  1.  49 ;  1.  p.  6/1, 

1.  37. 
Enteries,  I.  a,  p.  26/2,  1.  21. 

Enterlude,  II.  b,  p.  9/1,  1.  30. 

Entitle.  II.  d,  p.  ii/i.  L  53 ;  p.  16/1,  1.  43. 

£nUtuleth,  I.  o,  p.  ii/i,  I  a6. 

Entreat,  entreate,  to  treat,  II.  d,  p.  ^2,  1.  16  ;  k,  p. 

11/3, 1.  50 ;  p.  6/1,  1.  14. 
Enuie,  v.,  T.  d^  p.  8/a,  1.  la 
Envie,  v,  =>  invdgh  (though  from  different  roots),  to 

envie  against,  II.  r,  p.  56/1,  1.  20. 


Epicurean,  I.  m,  p.  s/a,  1.  6. 

Epicures,  followers  of  Epicurus — repetition  of  the  old 

libel,  I.  g,  p.  lo/a,  1.  41 ;  k,  p.  9/1,  L  30 ;  /,  p.  5/1. 

1.  35  ;  11./  p.  7/a,  1.  as ;  o,  p.  33/1,  L  46 ;  /.  p.  8/9, 

I  31- 
Ergo.  II.  /,  p.  14/a,  1.  4. 

Eringoes — supposed  to  be  very  aphrodisiac.  II.  c,  p. 
a8/a,  1.  3. 

Erne,  v.,ll.  c,  p.  36/a,  1.  3. 

Escocheon  =  escutcheon,  II.  q,  p.  9/1,  1.  9. 

Essay.  II.  q,  p.  4/a,  lines  by  I.  B.  Cf.  Bib.  English,  p. 
16.  as  before.  The  word  occurs  in  a  sonnet  by 
James  i.  in  1585*  It  is  also  found  in  Puttenham's 
Art  of  Eng.  Poesie  (1589).  See  also  our  edition  of 
Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  etc.,  in  Glossarial  Index,  s.v. 

Eternize,  II.  /,  p.  lo/a,  1.  34. 

Ethiopian,  sb.,  I.  g,  p.  8/1,  1.  43. 

Euer-life,  I.  r.  p.  7,  st.  68. 

Euer-liues,  I.  c,  p.  7,  st.  68. 

Euer-liuing,  I.  /,  p.  la/a,  1.  39. 

Euesdroppers.  II.  u,  p.  6/2,  1.  32. 

Exceedings,  sb.,  II.  b,  p.  20/2,  1.  1$. 

Experiment  —  experience,  II.  g,  p.  51,  No.  64,  1.  x. 

Extant.  I.  ^,  p.  13/2,  1.  X4. 

Extasies,  I./,  p.  X9/2,  L  6  ;  0,  p.  13/a.  1.  34  ;  II.  g,  p.  6, 
No.  I,  1.  s- 

Exuberant,  II.  g,  p.  $1,  No.  64,  1.  10. 


Faced  =  countenanced,  II.  g,  p.  8/1, 1.  4s  ;  p.  9/1,  L  i6. 
Fact,  sb.  ■=  crime,  as  frequenter  in  ^;>enser,  I.  r,  p.  3/1, 

II.  x6,  40 ;  II.  ht  p.  40,  No.  a4,  1.  8. 
Fagarie — noticeable  spelling,  II.  c,  p.  a7/x,  L  10  (from 

bottom).     Cf.  '  Lady  Alimony'  II.  i.  and  'Ram 

Alley,'  V.  i. 
Fainc.  adj.,  I.  a,  p.  40/1,  1.  6 ;  II.  u,  p.  13/a,  1.  9. 
Faine,  fayne,  v.  »  to  feign,  I.  a,  p.  5/a.  L  4a  ;  p.  a7/a, 

1-  5 ;  P-  37/1.  I-  33 :  ^.  P-  lo/a.  1-  3  J  ^I-  ^.  P-  25/x, 
1.  9. 

Fained,  adj.,  II.  c,  p.  as/x,  L  9. 

Faining,  adj.,  I.  i,  p.  s/a,  1.  50. 

Faining.  adj.,  fayning,  I.  n,  p.  9/a,  1.  37. 

Faints,  sb.  »  feints,  I.  m,  p.  8/x,  1.  a. 

Faire,  sb.,  I.  </,  p.  xa/a,  1.  4  ;  A,  p.  15/a,  1.  50 ;  i,  p.  6/r, 
1.  a4 ;  <7,  p.  s/i.  1.  la. 

Fairc-handed,  II.  j,  p.  8/x,  1.  17. 

Fall,  v.  tr.,  I.  «,  p.  ix/a,  1.  xx. 

Fall,  sb,  —  autunm,  the  fiall  of  the  year,  II.  c,  p.  61/1, 
1.  a6  ;  J,  p.  6/1,  1.  48.  An  early  word,  which  long 
dropped  from  English  speech  and  writing,  has  re- 
newed its  life  across  the  Atlantic.  It  seems  a  pity 
to  disuse  it :  for  it  is  a  vivid  and  picturesque  con> 
irast  to  'Spring.'  'The  green  verdure,'  remarks 
Professor  De  Vere,  'which  springs  forth  in  the 
early  season,  fails  to  the  ground  again  in  autumn. 
Raleigh  has  it,  e.g.  : — 

'  A  honey  tongue  and  heart  of  gall 
Is  fancy's  spring  but  sorrow's/t//.' 
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Diyden  also  employs  it : — 

'  What  crowd  of  patie&ts  the  town  doctor  kills, 
Or  how  last/ai/  he  raised  the  weekly  bills.' 

Dr.  Lowell  quotes  Middleton's  plajring  on  the 
word  :— '  May'st  thou  have  a  reasonable  spring,  for 
thou  art  like  to  have  many  dangerous  foul  falls* 
See  'Old  Friends  with  New  Faces'  in  Professor 
De  Vere's  '  Americanisms  ;  the  English  of  the  New 
World'  (New  York,  187a).  See  our  Memorial- 
Introduction  on  this  fine  word. 

Falling4)and.  II.  i,  p.  9/1,  1.  15. 

Falling  sicknesse,  II.  s,  p.  8/a,  1.  48. 

Fancies,  small  dogs  so  called.  II.  j,  p.  5/a,  1.  25. 

Fantasie.  fantasye,  I.  a,  p.  34/1,  11.  i,  6 ;  II.  A,  p.  44, 
No.  41,  1.  10. 

Fantastickes,  I.  e,  p.  lo/a,  1.  5 ;  /,  p.  14/1,  1.  33. 

Farcie.  11./,  p.  6/a.  1.  49. 

Fardel,  fardel  -  pack.  I.  *.  p.  23/2,  L  50 ;  d,  p.  lo/i, 

I.  48.  '  We  trussed  up  our  fardels '  (Acts  xxi.  15, 
Geneva  Version).  Cf.  my  Herrick,  s.v.  Fuller  has 
the  verb  '  fardled  up  '  (Holy  State,  p.  164). 

Fardingale.  II.  h,  p.  47.  No.  49,  1.  8. 

Farweell,  II.  c,  p.  51/a.  L  ai. 

Fashion-deuisers.  I.  s,  p.  5,  st.  a. 

Fast-handed,  II.  h,  p.  38,  No.  18,  1.  ai. 

Fast  and  loose,  play,  I.  o,  p.  7/a,  1.  la  (from  bottom). 

Fats,  sb.,  II.  A,  p.  15.  No.  36,  1.  15. 

Faultlesse.  I.  </,  p.  5/3,  1.  8. 

Fauncie,  fauncy,  I.  /,  p.  14/a,  1.  4  ;  p.  i8/i,  1.  14. 

Fauorous,  II.  h,  p.  9/a.  L  38. 

Fay  =  faith,  I.  a.  ]3.  lo/i,  L  36. 

Fayrie,  II.  k,  p.  6/1, 1.  47. 

Feade  =  fed,  I.  b,  p.  lo/i,  L  39. 

Feare,  sb,  =  pheere,  I.  a,  p.  35/3,  L  7. 

Feare,  t/.,  fear  -  to  affright,  I.  a,  p.  38/a,  1.  37 ;  p.  39/1, 

II.  43.  46 ;  ^,  p.  10/3,  1.  30 ;  II.  b,  p.  9/3,  1.  48,  etc. 
See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  67.  on  the  meaning  to  '  brighten,' 
as  in  other  Breton  references. 

FearfuU,  I.  b,  p.  37/1,  1.  14. 

Feast,  no  triumph  to  a  —  can  be  compared  to  a  feast, 

I.  b,  p.  13/3,  1.  33. 
Feate,  sb.,  I.  a.  p.  58/1,  1.  14. 
Featenes,  I.  b,  p.  19/1.  1.  33. 
Feebled,  adj.,  I.  a,  p.  35/3,  1.  13 ;  o,  p.  7/1,  1.  51. 
Feedc,  sb.,  I.  k,  p.  9/3,  1.  10. 
Feildes,  I.  /,  p.  i6/r,  L  i. 
Fell,  I.  b,  p.  9/1,  1.  3. 
Feltred  —  entangled,   bound  by  meshes,  I./  p.  ii/i, 

1.  34.    See  Diez,  Etym.  W5rterbuch  der  romani- 

schen  Sprachen,  s.v,  feltro. 
Fcrits  •=  ferrets,  I.  m,  p.  5/3,  I.  35 ;  p.  10/3,  1.  36. 
Ferretted.  II.  h,  p.  49,  No.  59, 1.  13. 
Fesant,  I.  a,  p.  14/3,  1.  35. 
Fescue,   fescew,   I.   A,  p.   11/3,  1.   19 ;  II.  c,  p.  37/1, 

1.  44. 
Festraw  =  stand  for  pointing  out  the  letters  in  teaching 

children  to  read.  II.  k,  p.  6/1.  1.  a6.    This  is  an 

interesting  example  of  the  tendency  to  make  foreign 

words   take  an  EInglish-Iooking  form,  festuca  — 


festraw.  just  as  chauss^  has  become  causeway— 
what  the  Germans  call  folks-etymology. 

Fet,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  49/3,  1.  41 ;  II.  c,  p.  8/1,  1.  lo. 

Fetches,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  58/1,  1.  51. 

Fiddle,  sb.  —  a  fool  or  worthless  person,  I.  e,  p.  9/1, 1.  35. 
Cf.  fiddle  faddle.  fiddle  de  dee.  etc.  '  We  thus 
fiddle  and  fool  with  our  own  souls '  (Barrow,  i.  317). 
'  As  his  rank  and  station  often  find  him  in  the  best 
company,  his  easy  humour,  whenever  he  is  called 
to  it.  can  still  make  himself  the  Jlddle  of  it '  (Gibber's 
Apologfy.  c.  i. 

Fiddle  faddle,  I./  p.  19/1,  I  18  ;  II.  f,  p.  7/1.  1.  33. 

Fiddles,  v.,  fidling,  II.  h,  p.  41,  No.  38,  1.  11 ;  i,  p.  8/1. 
1.  38. 

Fiddling,  adj.,  fidling,  I.  g,  p.  9/1,  1.  13  ;  II.  c,  p.  17/1, 

I.  9 ;  p.  39/1.  1.  6 :  /.  p.  6/1.  1.  39. 
Fidling,  11./,  p.  ii/i,  1.  8. 

Fidling,  adj.,  a  fidling  amble,  II.  «,  p.  9/1,  1.  41. 

Fier,  fyer,  I.  /,  p.  14/3,  11.  3,  3. 

Fiery-faced.  II.  g,  p.  7/3.  L  45. 

Fifte,  I.  b,  p.  lo/i,  1.  35. 

Fifteenes.  II.  k,  p.  37,  No.  16,  1.  30. 

Figge,  sb.,  I.  M,  p.  7/1,  1.  10 ;  II.  m,  p.  7/3,  1.  36. 

Figurste  out,  I.  ^.  p.  13/3,  L  49. 

File,  v.,  to  defile,  II.  c,  p.  57/3,  1.  17. 

File,  v.,  to  polish.  I./,  p.  ao/3,  L  43. 

Filed,  adj.  -  defiled,  polluted,  I.  m,  p.  9/3,  1.  37  ;  II.  A, 

p.  43,  No.  39,  1.  I. 
Fillie,  II.  m,  p.  8/1,  1.  31. 
Fillop,  I.  /,  p.  4/3,  1.  4. 
Filtching,  I.  s,  p.  7,  st.  38. 
Finde,  sb.  —  fiend,  II.  c,  p.  31/3,  1.  14. 
Findefaults,  I.  d,  p.  3/1,  1.  11. 
Fine,  adj'.,  be  not  fine  with  your  friendes,  II.  ».  p.  7/1, 

1.54. 
Fine,  adj'.,  II.  A,  p.  10,  No.  18,  L  3 ;  m,  p.  8/3,  I.  45. 

Fine  (in  fine),  I.  a,  p.  33/f ,  1.  43  ;  p.  33/1,  1.  15  ;  b,  p. 

33/3,  1.  35,  etc 
Fine  fingreed,  II.  f ,  p.  ii/i,  1.  39. 
Fineliest,  II.  «,  p.  11/3,  I.  7. 
Fingring,  sb.,  II.  /,  p.  10/3.  1.  34. 
Finical,  finicall,  II.  »,  p.  8/3,  1.  41 ;  p,  p.  ii/i,  1.  9. 
Fire-locke,  fire-lock.  II.  c,  p.  38/3,  1.  37 ;  p.  39/3.  1.  33. 
Fire-booke  =  instrument  used  in  pulling  down  burning 

houses.  II.  c,  p.  51/1, 1.  16 — 

'  The  engines  thunder'd  through  the  street, 
Firehook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete.* 

(Rejected  Addresses  :  imitation  o(  Scott) 

Fire-work  =  work  wrought  in  the  fire,  now  pyrotechnics, 

II.  n,  p.  lo/i,  L  39. 

Fist,  brought  to  fist,  I.  d,  p.  5/1,  1.  5. 

Fisticuffes,  II.  u,  p.  7/3,  1.  15. 

Fiue-shares,  I.  /,  p.  10,  st.  74.  See  Memorial-Intio- 
duction. 

Flagre — query  is  this  a  misprint  for  glart  or  glair  f  II.  c, 
p.  40/3,  L  39.  Cf.  the  recipe  in  Ben  Jonson's  '  The 
Case  is  altered.'  11.  (end),  '  Go  get  ^e  white  of  «n 
egge  and  dose  the  breach  of  the  head ;  it  is  the 
most  condudble  thing  that  can  be.*   See  alao  Lear, 
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III.  vii.  io6,  or  is  it  a  corruption  of  fleur  de  luce, 

the  root  of  which  was  supposed  very  good  for 

wounds,  especially  of  the  head« 
Flaile,  II.  h,  p.  36,  No.  16, 1  16. 
Flasket,  I.  e,  p.  9/a,  1.  53. 
Flatts  (music),  I.  r,  p.  zo.  st.  106. 
Flaunt,  sb.,  flaunte,  to  flaunt,  a  flaunt,  I.  a,  p.  zS/a,  i 

43  ;  p.  22/2,  1.  35. 
Flawes  —  sudden  gusts  of  wind,   I.   b»  p.    Z5/2,  1.  5. 

*  Northern  gust,  or  southern  flaw '  (Jonson's  •  Case 
is  altered,'  III.  i.)  So  Greene's  Orl.  Furioso,  p.  90, 
and  Marston's  own  '  Dutch  Courtezan,'  (iv.  t) 
'  What  sodaine^aw  is  risen  '?  (metaph.)  Admiral 
Smyth  defines  it  '  fickle  breezes  in  light  weather.' 

Flea,  V.  ~  to  flay,  II.  c,  p.  39/2, 1.  30 ;  k,  p.  Z3/Z,  1.  40. 

Cf.  Fuller's  Ch.  Hist.,  iii.  p.  86.  %  43,  and  Hudi- 

bras.  III.  i.  262. 
Flea-bile,  adj.,  I.  g,  p.  6/1,  1.  4. 
Flea-bites,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.   25/z,    1.  30;    II.  /,  p.  6/z, 

1-  39. 
Flea-feeders,  II.  /,  p.  7/1,  1.  Z5. 

Flead  quicke  —  flayed  alive,  II.  0,  p.  2Z/2,  I.  23. 

Fleame,  I.  g,  p.  9/1, 1.  5  ;  II.  b,  p.  zz/2, 1.  50 ;  ^,  p.  43/2, 

1.47. 
Fleas,  to  fatten  fleas,  II.  »,  p.  7/2,  1.  6. 
Fleeces  =  hair,  II.  h,  p.  43,  No.  39,  I.  7. 
Fleere,  v. ,  fleering,  I.  e,  p.  9/2,  1.  z5  ;  /,  p.  21/2,  L  46 ; 

11./  p.  6/2,  L  z. 
Fleering,  adj.,  1.  a,  p.  32/z,  U.  z,  8 ;  p.  33/z,  L  z  ;  ^,  p. 

7/2, 1.  17  ;  m,  p.  9/1,  1.  zo.    A  term  often  applied  to 

•  grinning  like  a  dog  * :  •  Those  . . .  with  their  court 
dog-tricks  that  can  fawn  and  fleer'  (Jonson's  Fox,  iii. 
i) :  '  what  fleering . . .  there  is  in  this  age '  (Burton's 
Anat.  I>em.  to  Reader).  So  Latimer's  Senra. ,  p.  547 : 
Adams's  I.  8,  etc  Palsgrave  says,  '  to  make  an 
yvell  countenance  with  the  mouthe  by  uncoverynge 
of  the  teihe,'  i.e.  to  scoff,  to  sneer. 

Fleete  —  skim.  II.  c,  p.  59/z,  I  z8. 

Flesh-monger,  II.  b,  p.  17/1,  1.  z6. 

Flicker,  v.,  flycker  =  flutter,  I.  k,  p,  Z4/Z,  L  26  ;  p.  Z4/a, 
1.  2  ;  /,  p.  z6/i,  1.  18 ;  II.  s,  p.  zo/z,  I.  2Z.  So 
Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale.  '  How  many  larks  for  a 
penny,  if  every  star  in  the  elements  were  a  flickering 
hobby'  (Latimer,  Remains,  p.  339).  See  Peelc's 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  i.  7. 

Flickt,  adj.  —  painted,  11./,  p.  5/z,  1.  Z7.  Query— mis- 
print for  '  slickt '  =  nibbed  with.  Cf.  Puttenham's 
Arte  of  English  Poesie,  p.  293  (Arber). 

Flight  (of  falcons).  II.  h,  p«  2Z,  No.  58. 1,  zz. 

Flights  shotte,  flight  =  arrow,  II.  r.  p.  zo/z,  L  39. 

Flincher,  II.  c,  p.  Z4/2,  1.  36. 

Flirt,  sb.  =  reproof,  I.  a,  p.  Z9/Z.  I.  3  :  p.  Z9/a.  t  19. 

FUrt,  flyrt.  I./  p.  22/2.  1.  5. 

Flocke  (bed),  II.  k,  p.  zz/i,  I.  4. 

Flonge,  —  flung.  I.  a,  p.  i8/z,  I.  Z5. 

Fk>oke  s  a  flounder,  I.  x.  p.  Z3.  st.  zaa. 

Floong,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  8/a.  1.  zz. 

Floard  s  flowred,  I.  b,  p.  8/z,  1.  za. 

Pkwre.  sb,  a  floor.  I.  i.  p.  8/a,  L  23. 

$0 


Flouted,  v.,  floute,  flowted,  I.  s,  p.  zz,  st.  89 ;  /,  p.  t9/z, 
1.  36 ;  II.  c,  p.  s6/a,  L  a  ;  /,  p.  7/a,  1.  as. 

Flouts,  sb.,  flowt.  I.  e,  p.  7/z,  1.  a  ;  p.  zz/z.  1.  3  ;  /,  p. 
az/a,  L  36 ;  II.  c,  p.  ss/z,  1.  7. 

Flowen,  I.  a,  p.  3Z/2,  1.  7. 

Flowting-jacke,  I.  s,  p.  Z2,  st.  zos- 

Flud  =  flood,  I.  p,  p.  4/z,  1.  zx. 

Fluent,  II.  A,  p.  6,  No.  2,  1.  5. 

Flyen,  II.  c,  p.  39/z,  1.  24. 

Flyrt,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  8/1,  1.  Z9 ;  p.  z8/x,  1.  99. 

Foggy,  n.  /  p.  7/1,  I.  Z9.  Fuller  (Pisgah  Sight,  bk. 
III.  pt.  iii.  :  c.  xii.  §2,)  distinguishes  between  foggy 
and  fat.  'Those  who  on  a  sudden  grow  rather 
foggy  than  fat  by  feeding  on  sacrilegious  morsels, 
do  pine  away  by  degrees,'  etc.  Here  •  foggy '  is  -• 
bloated,  and  '  fat '  =  well-nourished.  'Thomas 
Adams  (i.  42)  speaks  of  '  the  foggy  epicure  in  bis 
soft  chair  after  a  full  meal,  fast  asleep. '«  filthily  soft. 

Foile.  v.,  I.  0,  p.  12/2, 1.  29. 

Foile,  sb. — the  '  foil '  of  a  diamond  is  the  leaf  or  compo- 
sition (feuille)  used  to  enhance  its  brightness  :  prob- 
ably the  '  foil '  of  a  crown '  is  ^  disgrace  or  tawdry 
counterfeit :  then  there  is  '  foyle '  ■»  technical  term 
in  wrestling  answering  to  a  '  foul '  fai  boating,  some- 
thing which  ends  a  match  in  an  imperfect  manner. 
I.  /,  p.  5/2, 1.  Z3  ;  II.  d,  p.  z2/z,  IL  Z9.  35  ;  0,  p.  6/2, 
1.  40 ;  r,  p.  5/2.  1.  Z5 ;  s,  p.  6/z.  1.  6. 

Folly-gaye.  I.  iv,  p.  9/2, 1.  20.  Cf.  Shakespeare's '  Child- 
hood innocence.'    (Mids.  N.  Dr.  iii.  a.) 

Fond,  adj'.,  fonde.  I.  a,  p.  zo/a,  1.  34 ;  p.  iz/z,  I.  34 ; 
d,  p.  9/z.  1.  4a,  etc. 

Fondlie,  fondly,  II.  A,  p.  45,  No.  45.  1.  zz  ;  «.  p.  8/a. 

Fondnesse,  II.  d,  p.  6/z,  1.  3Z. 

Foole,  the.  II.  A,  p.  33,  No.  7,  1. 6 ;  p.  44.  No.  43.  L  15, 
etc. 

Foole-catcher,  11./  p.  5/a,  1.  33. 

Fooles-head,  I.  a,  p.  a4/a,  1.  6. 

Fooles  holiday,  I.  g,  p.  zo/a,  1.  25  ;  p.  Z2/2, 1.  8. 

Fooles  Paradies,  paradice,  I.  m,  p.  7/2,  L  30 ;  II.  A,  p. 
47»  No.  50,  1.  Z5  ;  /,  p.  Z4/Z,  1.  4Z.  'A  foole's  Pftni- 
dise  is  a  wise  man's  Hell.'    (Fuller.  H.  St.  p.  339. 

Foolifying,  v.,  II.  $/,  p.  8/a.  1.  38. 

Foorthwith,  I.  a,  p.  zz/z,  1.  39. 

Foorth  =  forth,  I.  a,  p.  z3/a,  1.  a8 ;  p.  3z/a,  1.  Z4,  etc. 

Foote,  V.  *  to  dance,  I.  a,  p.  5z/a,  1.  4. 

Foote,  sb.  (to  know  the  devil  by  his  foot),  I.  b,  p.  zo/a, 

1.  30- 
Foot-ball,  II.  /,  p.  8/z.  1.  44. 
Foote-cloth  *  mule  or  horse  ornamented  with,  II.  /.  p. 

7/1, 1.  50 ;  M,  p.  9/z,  1.  40.    See  Nares.  s.v. 
Foot-man,  II.  /,  p.  9/z,  1.  44 ;  p.  zz/z.  1.  Z5 ;  «r.  p.  z6/a. 

L  zo. 
Foot-pace = manner  of  walking,  II,  A,  p.  4Z.  No.  a8.  L  6. 
Forborbod?  II.  c,  p.  5/z.  1.  a7.    Is  it  ■-  forbearance? 

or  forbidding?  i.e,  falsehood ^forborfaood. 
For  «i  so  as  to  prevent— used  by  Beanmont  and  Fletcher 

and  other  contemporaries/^«#it/rr.    I.  a,  p.  38/z, 
.124;  b,  p.  ii/a,  1.  14. 
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Foroe  (of  foroe)  I.  «,  p.  55/1. 1  S3 :  p.  SS/a,  I  55. 
Forced,  beautie,  II.  » ,  p.  9/1,  L  99.    Cf,  '  FeebM  Age 

in  forced  tricks  of  youth,'    So  eUewlKfe  in  E^iMpn* 

As  '  Beauty '  M-as  so  generally  udoniecL  OIW  can 

understand  '  forced  beauty.' 
Foretop,  sorrel »  sorrel  (fix>nt  lock  of)  hair.  ^.«.  dMit* 

nut  colour  (see  '  Sonel ').  I.  «,  p.  9/9.  I  47.  W4 

note. 
Fore-ages.  II.  p,  p.  4/1, 1.  3. 
Forefront.  I.  b^  p.  18/1,  L  33. 
Fore-horse.  I.  *,  p.  ^9. 1  la  ;  II.  ».  p.  7/9. 1-  34 ;  P-  W«» 

1.36. 
Fore-speakers,  II.  k^  p.  io/z»  L  31. 
Forks,  II.  b,  p.  17/9, 1  9 ;  ».  p.  Z3/<i  !•  44- 
Foriome,  v.*  I.  ».  p.  za/a,  L  31 ;  /.  p.  m/9,  I  I4>*  P- 

19/1*  1<  3 :  P*  ^9*  ^  V^ 
Forma  pauperie.^'-by  stress  of  rhym^ :  Ibnna  panperis 

is  a  legal  phrwc    1. 1.  p*  5*  a^  5* 
Forme,  j^.,  I.  a,  p.  17/1.  L  59. 
Fomaoe.  II.  k,  p.  iz/a.  L  44. 
Fomisb,  v.,  II.  ^,  p.  18/1,  L  98, 
Forraine,  fonain,  II.  J».  p.  S/li  U  34 ;  p.  19/9.  L  19. 
Forsooke  =>  forsaken,  I.  ^,  p.  7/9,  L  59* 
Forwardnes,  I.  p,  p.  15/1,  L  s, 
Foure-ear'd  Asse  *  a  double  ass,  L  <fi  p.  tOb  st  89. 
Fourroes  ^  forms,  II.  /,  p.  14/1,  L  9« 
Fowle  -  foul.  I.  b,  p.  ja/i,  L  49  ;  U.>,  p.  8/1,  U.  39,  41. 
Fox-furd.  I.  e,  p.  71%,  L  \, 
Foyne.  i*.,  I.  e,  p.  ja/i,  K  I ;  /,  p.  lo/i,  L  s  U»«  = 

either  a  thrust,  or  |h<^  w^pon  with  w)4ch  |bc  thruH 

is  made,  the  foil  '  foining  sometimes,   iomeiimes 

striking.'  (Hall.  Im.  W^d,  bk.  i.  p.  8.)    SpSMlt- 

speare.    Fr,  'foigne.' 
Foysted.  11.^,  p.  lo/a,  L  43. 
Francli-handed,  II.  >,  p.  8/1,  L  39* 
Frankc-hearted,  II.  c,  p.  58/z,  L  z. 
Franzie,  franzy,  I.  e,  p.  5/z,  I  17  ;/  P^  18/9,  i  19  •  /> 

p.  8/z,  L  8  ;  ^,  p.  Z1/9, 1  i  i  I,  p.  5/9. 1  51 ;  ^*  P- 

7/a.  L  3*  «•«• 
Fraught,  j*.,  II.  i,  p.  7/z,  L  97. 
Fray,  v.,  fraying,  fiides.  fitude,  {.  #,  p.  13/9,  L  6;  U.  r, 

p.  39/9,  I  96 ;  p.  40/9.  L  IS ;  p.  47M  I  7 !  A  P- 

Z9/9.  L  4Z. 

Fraye,  sb„  fray,  I.  «,  p.  98/a,  1.  4S :  /» P»  w/«.  I  •  •  P- 

za/a,  I  Z9b 
Frcat,  v..  freate  -  tp  fr«t,  I.  0,  p.  97/I1  L  IS  5  P-  tj/t. 

I  14- 
Freatting,  x^.,  II.  e,  p.  z8/a,  1.  a8. 
Free-hearted,  II.  f,  p.  8/z,  L  39. 
Freend,  I.  «,  p.  zz/i,  1.  40 ;  IL  f,  p^  xi/a»  L  6  2  p.  15/1, 

L  az,  9tc. 
Freendly,  II.  c,  p.  9/9. 1. 18  ;  p.  11/9, 1  17.  etc. 
Freenship,  I.  a,  p.  58/z,  1.  z6. 
French  hoods,  I.  a,  p.  30/1, 1.  96. 
Froih,  i^.,  11.  U  p.  7/z,  I  zz. 
FreU.  J;^..  II. g^  P»  7/x»  1«  «9- 
Fficii  v..  f^f^  I.  a.  p.  S5/i«  L  9;/  P*  l/l»  i  4§:  P*  9^«» 

I  «6  i  91,  p.  IQ/9I1 1.  iB. 
Frigot  *  fifigate,  II.  /,  p.  7/1, 1  3^7^1101  m  Ui  ov  Royal 


Na?y,  bot  a  swift  vessel  propelled  with  sails  and 

oars :  here  -  1^  vQisel  gwi««H]r. 
Frinde,  I.  b,  p.  z2/a,  U  a. 
Frindely,  I.  b,  p.  Z2/2,  L  40^ 
FHskall  =  Friscol,  a  curvet, II.  /,  p.  8/a,  L  3.    (Naiias, 

S.V.) 

Pris9.  II.  /.  p.  7/ii  I  IS- 
Froogges  =  frogs,  I.  «,  p.  a6/a,  L  15. 
Fruict,  Mb,,  fruictes,  transition  form  \^x.fructtu,  I.  #, 
p.  1^9.  I  95 ;  p.  39/9.  L  49 ;  r,  p.  4/9,  L  36 ;  p. 

5/ii  1«  53 :  P>  ^Xi  !•  i8t  eta 
Frump,  v.,  frumpe,  I.  /,  p.  xo/a,  1.  3. 
Ftumpe.  J*.,  U.  f,  p.  s6/a,  1.  S ;  P-  60/z,  L  Z7 ;  m.  p. 

6/1,  l  z8 :  '  our  pi^yment  is  a  frown,  a  scoff,  a 

frump '  (Greene's  James  |V.,  ii.  9)  «.  contemptuous 

speech  or  behaviour. 
Frustrate.  adj\,  II.  /,  p.  zi/a,  L  35. 
Frying-panne.  II.  m,  p.  8/z,  I  za. 
Fubs  ^  cheat,  deceiver,  II.  /,  p.  zz/a,  1.  zz  ;  >l,  p.  iz. 

No.  az,  1.  z. 
Fulnesse=foulnesse,  II.  r,  p.  43/2, 1.  9  (from  bottom). 
Fume,  v„  I.  a,  p.  6/a,  L  a7 ;  p.  7/z,  L  45 ;  *,  p.  xo/i.  I. 

36 ;  P-  xs/ii  l  7i  etc 

Fume,  J^.  —  smoke,  II.  r.  p.  Z4/2,  L  17. 

Fumes,  v,  =. rages.  I.  «.  p.  Z3/Z,  L  25 ;  II.  j,  p.  14/2, 
1.8. 

Fumkins.  lifistris  Fumkina,  I.  r.  p.  8/z,  1. 1. 

Funerals,  I.  i,  p.  8/z,  L  25.  This  word  was  frequently  in 
plural,  as  '  nuptials '  n^w  is  (but  th^re  must  be  two 
parties  to  nuptials).'  Craik  (EngL  gf  Shakespeare) 
says  that  Shakespeare  always  has  'nuptial,'  the 
only  two  exeeptioaa  being  in  Pericles  v.  3,  the  text 
of  which  is  vpry  corrupt,  not  to  speak  of  the  doubtful 
authorship,  and  Oth^,  |i«  a,  in  the  4to.  where  all 
the  foliQ  copies  have  *  nttptial.'  Cf.  Lat.  funera : 
French,  frmeiaiUea. 

Furmenty,  II.  /.  p.  9/9,  L  41. 

Furnish,  v.,  furnishing,  II.  d,  p.  8/z,  t  5 ;  A,  p.  23,  No. 
70,  L  2. 

Furniture,  trappings  of  horse,  II,  v.  p.  6/1,  \,  28. 

Furre^,  sb,  =  liiirze,  I.  /,  p.  93/9, 1  z6. 

Furst  s  first,  I.  «,  p.  97/9,  U.  3,  94. 

Ftifitian,  0dj,  -•  gibbevish  talking— intended  to  impress. 
II.  r,  p.  9/a,  L  za  Ct  ii.  Henry  iv.  ii.  iv.  '  fustian 
rascal.' 

Fusty,  fustie»  I.  b,  p.  |6/a,  I  iz  ;  II.  b,  p.  z8/a.  1.  ai ;  >». 
p.  96,  No.  8a,  L  8 ;  4,  p.  8/z.  L  15. 

Fyelde  »  field,  I,  «,  p.  4^z,  L  19. 

F^lberds  —  filberts,  I.  a,  p.  zi^a,  1.  3Z. 

Fysting,  ^dj,,  II.  /.  p.  6/z,  L  99.  Cf.  German  fisten  and 
English  fyyst  in  Prompt.  Parv. 

FyttQ,  J*.,  I.  <i,  p.  96/z,  I  17 :  p.  a7/a,  L  7. 


Gaddb,  v.,  gad,  I.  tf,  p.  98/9. 1  55 ;  «.  p.  8/z.  st.  51. 
Gakle.  adj,,  gall'd,  L/.  p.  10/9,  l  36 ;  II.  <r.  p.  is^i,  1. 
59 ;  /,  p.  nV9, 1  99 ;  #.  p.  8/9, 1.  m. 
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Qaliahl,  galliard,  II.  b,  p.  9/1, 1.  so ;  p.  do/i,  I.  11 ;  ^, 

p.  9/1, 1.  48 ;  »,  p.  la/a,  L  6. 
Galimawfry,  II.  b,  p.  ao/i,  I  z. 
Gall,  v.t  galled,  I.  i,  p.  zo/z,  St.  75  ;  11./,  p.  4/t,  L  6. 
OiLllde,  adj.,  a  gallde  hackney  will  wibcb,  L  r,  p.  4/t,  L 

7,  to  reader. 
Gallant,  gallaunt,  I.  «,  p.  34/1, 11.  35,  37,  4^ 
Gallantlie,  I.  a,  p.  17/1,  I.  38. 
Gallowes  mind,  I.  r,  p.  5/a,  1.  i. 
Gan,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  42/1,  I  60 ;  p.  48/a,  1.  34. 
Ganders  wooll,  I./,  p.  23/1, 1.  47.   Cf. '  feather-headed.' 
Garbidge,  II.  s,  p.  9/1,  1.  47. 
G4rd,  sb,,  gards  =  guards,  I.  a,  p.  ib/a,  1.  17 ;  p.  9/t, 

1.  40 ;  *,  p.  19/1,  L  5a. 
Garde,  v.,  I.  b,  p.  19/1,  1.  6 ;  «,  p.  6/1,  1.  40. 
Garded,  adj.,  guarded,  I.  e,  p.  5/1,  1.  to. 
Gardes,  sb,  —  facings  or  trimmings  or  bands  6f  dress,  I. 

<f,  p.  15/1, 1.  15 ;  II.  r,  p.  n/i,  1.  17. 
Gascoyne  wines,  II.  h,  p.  15,  No.  36, 1.  it. 
Gate,  sb.,  I.  «t,  p.  25/1, 1.  34  ;/,  p.  a4/i,  1.  tfi. 
Gaudes,  gauds,  I.  a,  p.  6/1, 1.  45  ;  p.  14/1, 1.  15 ;  II.  h, 

p.  41.  No.  a8,  1.  8  ;  J,  p.  la/a,  1.  4. 
Gaunlet,  I.  m,  p.  5/3,  1.  a8. 
Gay  —  gaiety. 

"  O  how  I  grieve,  dear  Ejuth,  that  (ginen  td  gftyt), 
Most  of  best  wits  contemn  thee  now  a  days.** 
(Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  Third  Day,  Fifit  Week.) 

Gaye,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  28/f,  1.  ao. 

Gayle,  II.  r,  p.  45/1,  1.  36. 

Gaxe,  stood  at  gaxe  —  staring,  I.  /,  p.  13/a,  1.  8. 

Gazetta,  II.  s,  p.  9/2,  1.  33. 

Geare,  geere,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  6/a,  1.  40 ;  II.  c,  p.  7/a,  1.  90; 

p.  4a/a,  1.  14 ;  p.  43/1,  1.  37. 
Gearing,  sb.,  I.  /,  p.  33/2,  1.  36. 
GcntilU  of  gentill  birth,  II.  /,  p.  7/a,  1.  12. 
Gentill  —  gentile,  II.  /,  p,  12/1, 1.  14. 
Gentlewoman,  v.,  II.  c,  p.  42/2,  1.  41. 
Gesse,  sb.  —guests,  I.  a,  p.  9/1, 1.  to ;  b,  p.  17/x,  U.  19, 35. 
Gesse,  v.  =  to  guess,  I.  a,  p.  14/1,  1.  45 ;  p.  33/a,  L  4, 

to  p.  5/1,  1.  4,  etc. 
Gcste,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  34,  title. 
Ghesse,  II.  h,  p.  33,  No.  8,  1.  3. 
Ghests,  II,  /,  p.  lo/i,  1.  13 ;  p.  ii/i,  1.  4a,  etc. 
Gibberish,  II.  h,  p.  44,  No.  43,  1.  18. 
Giddie  headed,  I,/  p.  30/3,  1.  48. 
Gig — correct  note  in  loco :  used  frequenter  as  —  a  top. 

See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Humorous  Lieut,  iv. 

v.,  II.  r,  No.  39,  p.  13/1,  1.  13. 
Giglet,  I.  a,  p.  37/3,  1.  17. 
Gill  —  a  wanton  woman,  or  women  generally,  I.  g,  p. 

7/3,  1.   3.    Hudibras  ii.  ii.   709,  where  Dr.  Grey 

curiously  explains  gills  to  mean  'gill  hooters  or 

owls.' 
Ginne,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  39/1,  1.  56. 
Ginnes.  sb.,  I.  g,  p.  la/a,  1.  a8 ;  /,  p.  is/t,  1.  33. 
Gis  (by  Gis),  I.  a,  p.  30/a.  I  3. 
Gladdes,  v.,  glad,  I.  s,  p.  13,  st.  It9 ;  /,  p.  s/x,  1.  34  ;  p. 

t9/a,  1.  4 ;  A  p.  6/a,  1.  44. 
Glasse  *  gloss,  II.  /,  p.  lo/a,  1.  30. 


Glibbe,  glib,  1./  p.  19/a,  1.  t6 ;  II.  A,  p.  13,  No.  ay,  1. 
Gloire — noticeable  form,  II.  q,  p.  9,  Resolution,  1.  13. 

10 ;  /,  p.  is/i,  1.  17 ;  M,  p.  16/1, 1,  aa. 
Glorous  «  glorious,  II.  </,  p.  7/1, 1.  9. 
Glosing,  adj.,  II.  c,  p.  48/1,  1.  46. 
Glotouny.  glotony,  II.  /.  p.  6/1, 1,  47 ;  p.  6/a,  1.  54. 
Goddesse-being,  I.  d,  p.  la/s,  1.  18. 
Godes  »  God's,  II.  v,  p.  5/3, 1.  39 ;  p.  6/t,  I.  7. 
Godsons,  I./,  p.  33/3, 1.  34. 
Gogge,  sb.,  II.  g,  p.  1 1/3,  /.  33. 
Golden  crosse,  I.  q,  p.  5/1,  1.  36. 
Golden  bony-bees,  I.  e,  p.  8/1,  L  la. 
Golden  hooke,  to  fish  with,  II.  b,  p.  8/a,  L  19. 
Gondolo,  II.  /,  p.  ia/3,  1.  41. 
Good  beihg ;  so  St.  Matthew  xvit  4,  ih  pku^  of  the 

Authorised  Version,  '  it  \t  good  for  us  to  be  here.' 

Tyndale,    Cranmer,    Geneva,   and   Rheims    have 

'good  being.' 
Good  cheape,  I.  k,  p.  8/1, 1.  6 ;  11.  f,  p.  37/1,  L  37 ;  p. 

50/1,  L  36 ;  A,  p.  15,  No.  36, 1  13  ;  1,  p.  7/a,  1.  51. 
Good-man,  II.  k,  p.  13/z,  L  5a ;  p.  13/3,  L  47. 
Good  man  goose,  II.  1,  p.  7/a,  1.  44. 
Good  wife,  I./,  p.  36/1,  1.  11 ;  II. /  p.  6/3,  1.  43. 
Goose-cappe,  goos-cappe,  I.  /,  p.  ao/a,  L  54  ;  J.  p.  10, 

St.  75- 

Goose  faire,  II.  s,  p.  7/1, 1.  37. 

Gooseman,  II,  g,  p.  7/3, 1  33  ;  i(,  p.  i3/ti  I.  21. 

Goose-rest,  II.  b,  p.  x8/a,  I  6. 

Goose,  shooing  the,  II.  k,  p.  5/1,  L  ta  Puttenham 
(Arte,  etc.,  p.  397,  Arber)  speaks  of  a  woman  who 
wept  for  pity  to  see  a  gosling  go  barefoot.  The 
more  common  form  of  the  proverb  is,  '  It  is  as  little 
pity  to  see  a  woman  weep  as  to  see  a  gosling,'  etc. 
This  came  to  be  a  proverbial  saying  for  vain 
labour : — 

'  As  fit  a  tight  it  were  to  toe  a  goote  thodde  or  a  saddled  ccwe 
As  to  hear  the  prattling  of  any  toche  lack  Strawe.* 

(New  Custom,  1.  i.  1573.) 

'  According  to  the  old  proverbe,  I  have  bin  shooing 
of  goslings  ;  I  have  spent  my  labour  and  breath  to 
little  purpose.'  (Howell's  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  13a, 
i66a)  Puttenham  does  not  speak  of  a  particulaf 
Mromati.  '  By  the  common  proverbe,  a  woman  will 
weepe  for  pitie  to  see  a  gosling  goe  barefoote.' 
(Art  of  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  in.  c.  34.)  In  WhaUey 
Church  (Lancashire)  one  of  the  seats  in  the  fine  old 
oak  stalls  has  a  carving  of  a  blacksmith  shoeing  a 
goose.  Halliwell  says  «i  to  be  tipsy,  but  not 
applicable  here. 

Gorgets,  I.  a,  p.  15/1, 1.  51. 

Goshawke,  II.  /,  p.  lo/i,  1.  31. 

Gossips,  II.  b,  p.  19/a.  1.  40  ;  *,  |>.  6/1,  1.  31 ;  g,  p.  is/i, 
1.  46 ;  h,  p.  10,  No.  IS,  1.  31 ;  k,  p,  13/1,  1.  17  ;  /, 
p.  8/1,  1.  37  ;  p.  lo/i,  1.  9 ;  i,  p.  10/3,  IL  39,  49. 

Gossips  cake,  II.  /,  p.  9/a,  L  4a 

Gould  *  gold,  I.  c,  p.  8,  St.  85 ;  r,  p.  5/1,  L  i. 

Gouldtn,  gowlden,  I.  t,  p.  4/z,  I.  3a ;  /,  p.  14/a,  1.  41. 

Goutria  =  Land  of  Gout,  IL  s,  p.  8/a,  1.  9. 

Gouemesse,  L  0.  p.  14/1, 1.  3a. 
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Oncefiill  H  full  of  fimce,  II.  »,  p.  14/a,  L  17. 

Qrmoetb,  I.  r.f.  sjm,  I.  41. 

Gnflo,  A,  I.  a,  p.  (^s,  L  3^ 

Gnlne,  kn«H  In  gnUnc  =  d]red  In  tcarkl,  or  ihocmgh 

knm.  I.  «,  p.  g/i,  1.  8. 
Otamode,  gruncref,  I.  <,  p.  5/1,  L  i> ;  II.  c,  p.  9/a,  L 

4S ;  p^  ii/i,  IL  S4,  3a,  etc.  :  /  p.  g/i  1.  6,  etc 
QraiMa  ^  grud-dune  or  gnod-moiher,  I.  n.  p.  lo/a, 

1-37 
Qimndun,  II.  ■',  p.  ii/a,  L  5. 
Ocaii  —  gnced,  I.  t.  p.  aa/i.  1.  55. 
Gnttliig.'v.  =>  grating,  gnuhiog,  I.  ',  p.  14/9.  L  3i< 
Ontoiiie'  I-  /•  P^  ^>>  1-  47- 
Gtatnlufoa  — u  oOMne,   II.   i,   p.   13/1,  L  4-     Ct 

•  cowpllmwH.'    In  Dicluni's  'Hard  Tlmei,'  Mn. 

Spaclel  ImImi   on   bet  lalnry  bdng  called    'an 


Orauet^nd  buge,  I./  p.  iB/a,  L  37. 

Graont,  v.,  IL  e,  p.  97/1, 1-  4 :  p.  37/3, 1  37,  etc 

Giauelde,  o^r..  1. 1,  p.  G/a.  I.  30. 

Giauellod,  *.,  granellMti,  II.  *,  p.  13,  No.  a8,  L  la ;  1, 

p.  s/t,  L  afi. 
Graj-headed,  L  a,  p.  5^1,  L  i. 
Onal—bf  gnat  —  wholesale,  II.  t,  p.  13/1,  L  45. 
Grean  ihe  bullock'i  rib  —  to  be  able  to  give  ba  wooer 

moDC]!,  I.  <,  p.  8/1,  L  a6.    To  '  grease  Ihe  G«l '  is 

lUU  -  to  bribe. 
Gree,  v.  —  to  agree,  I.  /,  p.  iV'-  L  36 ;  «,  p.  8/1,  L  8 ; 

II.  p.  30/1,  L  ag. 
Gfeeae,  a^.,  I.  d,  p.  i^i.  L  3i :  p.  iG/i,  L  3 ;  if,  p, 

8/1,  L  39;  II.  4,  p.  44.  No.  40. 1.3- 
Gnenctt,  I.  «.  p.  8/3.  L  40. 
GrceDe-tih,  II.  t,  p.  lo/a,  L  41. 
Greene  lu^a,  II.  /.  p.  s/i,  L   I.    Tbii  may  be  an 

opening  nlutaiion  from  ihe  custom  of  slrewing  the 

Soar  wllh  (iesli  nuhes  when  guests  were  expected 
Oreen-tickDeue,  11./,  p.  6/3. 1.  49. 
Oracle,  J*.  —  gril,  I.  a.  p.  58/3,  L  19. 
Greeting*,  II.  i.  p.  ti/a,  L  11. 
Gretid,  «..  L  r.  p.  3.  su  7. 
Grieit,  a.  -  grist,  I.  a,  p.  16/3, 1.  3. 
Grieret,  if.  o>  griefs,  I.  1,  p.  ao/i,  L  aoL 
Grieif.  gKtle,  I.  i,  p.  33/3, 1.  38.    So  Spenser  F.  Q.  1. 

ix.  35,  '  His  Kriesie  locks, '  where  folio  of  161 1  reads, 

'grleslj,' and  li.  vL   18.   'tba(  great  griesy  lake.' 

where  similarly  1611  reads  '  griesly '—early  form 

Cnim Fr.  gris.     Butqu,  =gtea3y,  i.t.  humid? 
Grifie  =  giafi,  1. 1,  p.  14/a,  L  ta 
Grigge,  II.  h,  p.  33,  No.  G.  1.  i.    AW  the  firii  (originally) 

but  a  corruption  of  Greek.    See  Narea,  i.v.  Greek. 
Griping,  adj.,  I.  D,  p.  8/a,  I.  6. 
Oriilie.  1.  d.  p.  lo/i.  I.  36. 
Grfue.  v..  I.  *,  p.  37/1,  L  45 :  IL  /,  p.  srfi,  1.  39  ;  »■  P* 

8/a.  L  4a 
GrUell,  patient,  II.  /,  p.  ij/t.  L  t. 
Graaie,  I.  a,  p.  30/1,  L  16 ;  p.  58/1,  \.%;d.y..  to/i,  L 

37 ;  II.  k,  p.  33,  No.  6B,  L  t4 :  p.  36,  Na  15,  L  31, 

etc 
Grocar.  IL  /,  p.  e/a,  L  07. 


Grode,  v.  —  grew,  I.  a,  p.  ti/a,  L  ao.    Uiiuner  qnoies 

Ihe  form  from.  MandeTlUe,  Plen  Ploughman,  etc. 
Groe  —  grow,  1.  /,  p.  sJi,  L  31. 
Grogeiam,  II.  ■',  p.  13/1,  L  30. 
Croome,  I.  g,  p.  la/a,  L  44  ;  /,  p.  5/a,  L  46 ;  II.  a,  p. 

7/».  L  S* 
Orue,  V.  —  grew,  I.  *,  p.  17/1,  L  51 ;  p.  a6/a,  L  34 ;  /, 

p.  19/1,  L  34. 
Gninile.  v.,  I.  (,  p.  (i/i,  L  ao.    It  is  used  of  [dgs  in  the 

'Rehearsal' 
Grutcb.  V.  —  gmdge,  grumble,  II.  k,  p.  37,  No.  16, 1. 

SO- 
Gmlch,  si.  •■.grudge,  I.  a.  p.  37/1,  L  ai ;  p^  37/3,  L  8  ; 

p.  sW".  L  S8. 
Gtyvea  ~  griefs,  I.  /,  p.  14/1,  L  a. 
Guarded,  c,  II.  n,  p.  la/i,  L  14. 
Quardes,  si.,  II.  a,  p.  la/i,  IL  9,  18.    See  'gardi.' 
Guards  —  facing!  :  '  Tbe  place  was  proper  not  for  the 

plain  but  guarded  gown  '  (FoUer'a  Cb.  Hist.  x.  p. 

89,  1  34}  i.:  for  a  lawyer  not  a  divine    So  in  Jon- 
son's  Magnetic  Lady,  I.  I.,  and  Ward's  Balm  of 

Gilead,  near  end.    Cf.  welt  and  gard,  i.v. 
Gudgeons,  gaping  after,  II.  ■,  p.  ii/a,  L  5. 
Gudgin,  gudgeons.  I.  t,  p.  t?/a,  I.  6:  p.  13/1,1.  04  ;  II. 

*.  p.  B/a,  L  to ;  *.  p.  33,  No.  67,  I.  10 ;  A  p.  13/1. 

L  17:  /,  p.  5/1,   ,,   35.     Cf.   Merchant  of  Venice. 

Along  with  'gulls,'  II.  1,  p.  5/1,  last  line. 
Gue.gaw,  I.  j,  p.  13.  si.  lai. 
Gugin  —  gudgeon,  l.f.  p.  iB/a,  L  31. 
Guilt,  a.,  guifle.  IL  a,  p.  7/3.  L  18  1  0,  p.  13/1,  L  19. 
Gubieuer,  Queene,  II.  /,  p.  7/3,  L  14. 
Gull,  guls,  I./  p.  i8/a,  1.  31  ;  p.  19/3,  L  33 :  p.  33/1, 1. 

46  ;  p.  34/3, 1.  3S  i  f,  p.  6/1,  L  7  ;  IL  *,  p.  9,  No. 

II,  1.  3a  ;  /,  p.  8/3, 1  31, 
Guiles,  IL/,  p.  5/r,  L  35. 
Gulls,  V.  =  swallow  greedily,  i.t.  a  swallow  and  then  a 

sudden  stop.  1. 1,  p.  la,  St.  roa  ;  II.  ■.  p.  (^a,  L  ao. 

Cf.  a  Game  at  Cbess  (Dyce'i  Middleton,  Iv.  380), 

HMh  but  B  UIKW  PUHEC . . . 

If  I  had  IM  KTcn  Ihouund  pounds  by  uIGcea, 
And  £Mlitd  Jtmtt  dut,  the  boT«  wobld  lure  been  btgfef.' 
See  Narea  also,  i.v.,  where  tbe  vrord  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  gilit.     I.  >,  st.  103, 1.  3,  and  note 
Gynne,  IL  /,  p.  ii/i,  L  47- 


Hab  or  nab,  I.  a,  p.  39/3, 1.  11. 

Haberdlne,  II.  h,  p.  34,  No.  74,  L  j—not  'nit  cod 
simply,  but  an  '  Islaitd '  (qu.  Iceland  7)  or  forrjgi 
cod  (of  course  ihereTore  '  salted '  as  it  appeared  ii 


Habit,  habite,  L  A,  p.  5,  L  i,  16 (note);  0,  p.  B/a,  L  19. 
Habit  =  dress,  »al "  '  coiutllutlon '  at  in  note  in  Ut», 

.    Li,  IaAmb..p.5,L  t. 
^fdrrllng,  aJJ.  —  cutting  or  chopping.  I.  a,  p.  J4/B. 

.    La?. 
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Hackling,  I.  a,  p.  27/9. 1  3. 

Hackney,  adj.,  I./,  p.  96/a,  1.  1 ;  ^,  p.  7/a,  L  3. 

Hackney,  hackny,  hackneys,  11./,  p.  6/a,  1.  ao ;  A,  p.  41, 
No.  ao,  L  zi  ;  m,  p.  6/a,  1.  43 ;  II.  r,  p.  6/a,  L  31  ; 
p.  13/1,  L  II ;  J,  p.  s/a,  1.  17  ;  p.  8/a,  L  15. 

Hackney-iade  s  a  hired  hone,  in  modern  language  a 
hack,  I.  M,  p.  8/1.  1.  45 ;  II.  A,  p.  44,  No.  43,  L  la 
Nares,  s,v.,  quotes  authorities  to  show  that  there 
were  no  hackney-coaches  in  London  till  i6a5.  The 
word  in  that  sense  is  not  in  Johnson's  Dictionary 
though  it  was  inserted  by  Todd.  Haydn  says,  in 
z6a5  a  Captain  Bailey  started  four  hackney  coaches 
in  London  ;  the  number  soon  increased,  etc. 

Hackney  saddle,  I.  s,  p.  6.  st.  17. 

Had  I  wist,  I.  « ,  p.  aS/a,  1.  46 ;  p.  ss/a,  1.  31 ;  p.  S7/a, 
1.  so ;  *.  P-  16/1,  1.  16 ;  r,  p.  9/1, 1.  14 :  /,  p.  19/1, 1. 
4 ;  p.  19/a,  L  7 ;  p.  ao/i,  1.  35  I  P-  ^3l^»  1-  7  ;  ^.  P- 
si/z,  1.  3a ;  p.  iz/a,  1.  48  ;  h»  p.  zz/a,  1.  z6  ;  ot,  p. 
^a,  I.  7 ;  tf,  p.  z^z,  1.  39 ;  ^,  p.  4/z,  1.  zo  ;  j,  p.  9, 
SL  58  ;  p.  Z3,  St.  za7  ;  /,  p.  6/z,  L  Z4  ;  II.  c,  p.  60/a, 
L  99 ;  ^,  p.  zo,  No.  z6,  1.  5 ;  p.  za.  No.  a4,  1.  a5  ; 
p.  Z3,  No.  a8,  I  39  ;  p.  49,  No.  58,  L  6 ;  k,  p. 
zz/z,  1.  4Z  ;  pp.  zi/a,  L  a. 

Halnous  —  heinous,  II.  r,  p.  45/a,  L  3Z. 

Haire  (against  the  haire),  I.  j,  p.  5,  st.  7 ;  II,  d,  p.  za/z, 

1.  37- 
Haire  braine,  I.  a,  p.  5/3.  L  aa ;  p.  9/z,  1.  z8 ;  p.  9/a,  I. 

19- 
Halfemewed  «  half-cast,  sloughed,  II.  /,  p.  zz/a,  1.  zz 

(from  bottom). 
Halbert.  know  a  halbert  from  a  hedging  bill,  I,  m.  p. 

8/z,  1.  7. 
Haled,  t/.,  II.  m,  p.  8/a.  1.  8. 
Halfe  cans,   II.  j.  p.  5/a,    1.   za.     Cf.   Measure  for 

Measure,  iv.  iii. 
Halfes  —  shares,  II.  r.  p.  45/a,  1.  a  (from  bottom). 
Half  horn  mad  »  viciously  or  outrageously  mad,  II.  f. 

p.  zz/z. 
Halke,  v,  —  to  hawk,  I.  r,  p.  s/a,  L  tj. 
Hallow,  I.  </,  p.  13/z,  1.  37. 
Halter  blest,  I.  /,  p.  aa/a.  1.  zo. 
Hammering,  adj.,  I./,  p.  Z9/Z,  I  5. 
Hammers  of  his  head.  I.  b,  p,  zz/z.  I  39  ;  m,  p.  7/a.  1. 

17  :  ».  P-  9/a.  I-  36. 
Handfast.  II.  r.  p.  57/3,  1.  53. 

Hand-fasted.  II.  f.  p.  8/3. 1.  14. 

Handsome  =  in  sense  of  handsome  is  as  handsome 

does,  and  also  —  handy?  I.  q,  p.  6/1,  1.  ao ;  II. 

^.  P-  37/a.  L  I  a. 
Handsomely,  hansomely.  II.  c,  p.  38/a,  1.  49 ;  /,  p.  8/z, 

1.  48. 
Hanging  clothes,  I.  a,  p.  iz/z,  1.  47. 
Hangmans  monky,  II.  A,  p.  xa.  No.  aa,  1.  Z4. 
Hangmans  wardrobe.  II.  r,  p.  zz/a,  1.  za. 
Hant,  V.  —  to  haunt,  I.  </.  p.  5/z,  I  43. 
Happen,  v.,  to  happen  om,  II.  /,  p.  z6/z,  1.  3. 
Happieth.  v..  I.  e,  p.  zz/i,  1.  z8. 
Harde,  hard,  v,  s  heard,  I.  b,  p.  9/z,  L  35  ;  p.  14/9,  IL 

3.  IS.  etc- 


Hardines,  II.  k,  p.  7/1, 1.  39. 

Hare  brain.    See  '  Haire  braine.' 

Harkened  after.  II.  1.  p.  4/z,  L  3. 

Harmeful  (hameful),  I.  b,  p.  Z3/9,  L  9. 

Hart,  hearte,  sb.  =  heart.  I.  b,  p.  9/z,  L  31 ;  # ,  p.  4,  st. 

Z3,  etc. 
Hart  of  grace  =  heart  of  grace,  II.  d,  p.  94/9,  L  as- 
Hart-side,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  i^ji,  \.  3. 
Hastie  pudding,  II.  b,  p.  za/z,  L  7. 
Hanty,  I.  </,  p.  4/z,  L  Z3. 
Hay,  a  ranked  or  ringed  dance,  I.  /,  p.  9/a,  L  $, 
Hayre,  knew  the  world  to  a  hayre,  II.  v,  p.  9/9, 1,  zo. 
Heard,  v.  «  to  herd,  II.  /,  p.  za/z,  L  39. 
Heard.  sb„  II.  /,  p.  Z3/a.  1.  37. 
Heard-man,  I.  m,  p.  6/z,  1.  za 
Heare,  sb.  «  hair,  I.  a,  p.  z3/a,  L  36 ;  ^,  p.  Z3/a,  1.  96  ; 

p.  Z4/z,  1.  ao,  etc. 
Heart-skke,  I.  g,  p.  zo/a.  1.  za. 
Hearte  of  oak,  II.  p,  p.  8/a,  L  zs  (from  bottom). 
Heaue,  v.,  I.  d,  p.  4/z,  1.  Z3. 
Heauen  —  haven,  I.  b»  p.  z5/a,  I  34. 
Hedborough,  II.  i,  p.  za/3»  1.  47. 
Hedd,  I.  /,  p.  z3/z,  1.  az. 
Hedges,  v.,  I.  k,  p.  8/z,  1.  a. 
Hedge  wines,  II.  g,  p.  zo/z.  L  7. 
Hedging-bill,  know  a  halbert  fW>m  a  hedging-bill,  I.  m, 

p.  8/z,  L  7. 
Hedging  gk>ue,  I.  m,  p.  5/3, 1.  38. 
Hedside — misprint  for  •  Bedside,'  I.  a,  p.  Z3/Z,  L  zs. 
Heeles  =  till  he  have  been  put  in  the  stocks,  I.  /,  p. 

aa/i,  1.  3. 
Heels,  turn  up  =  die—-'  toes  up '  is  the  modem  slang, 

II.  e,  p.  43/3.  L  z6  :— 

'  Here  lies  the  body  of  Deborah  Dent, 
She  kicked  np  her  heels,  and  away  she  went.' 

(Old  Epiuph  that  has  'a  name 'but  query 
about  the  '  local  habitation?* 

Heiffer,  II.  *,  p.  8/x,  1.  17. 

Heigh  ho  wele,  I.  <?,  p.  3x/z,  1.  34. 

Hell-hound,  II.  o,  p.  33/3,  L  33. 

Hell-wide,  II.  g,  p.  6/3, 1.  38. 

Hent,  V.  —  seise,  I.  a,  p.  95/z,  I.  Z4. 

Herauldry  (of  heaven),  II.  q,  p.  9/z,  1.  6. 

Her,  A/r  beames  (speaking  of  the  Sun),  II.  /,  p.  Z3/9,  L  a 

—following  the  oldest  English  and  Teutonic  usage. 

Cf.  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik,  ill.  349. 
Here,  v.  s  to  hear,  I,  /,  p.  ao/3,  L  34. 
Hey-cock,  II.  i,  p.  z3/z,  L  45. 
Hey-de-gey,  heidegy,  I.  /,  p.  7/3,  1.  59 ;  j,  p.  6,  st  z6. 

See  Nares  under  '  Haydigyes '  for  a  full  note. 
Heynous,  I.  r,  p.  3/z,  1.  40. 
Hey  vp  Holbome,  II.  A,  p.  4Z,  No.  99,  L  zo. 
Hide,  sb.,  I./,  p.  Z9/9, 1.  3Z. 
High,  v.,  =  betake,  hie.  I.  b,  p.  z6/a,  1.  35. 
High  Exchange  (and  see  Low  Exchange),  I.  a,  p.  zs/z, 

L46. 
High  flying.  I.  q,  p.  5/z,  1.  z. 
Higfanesse,  j*.  =«  height,  I.  o,  p.  Z4/X,  1.  34. 
High  thooes,  II.  k,  p.  49,  No.  59.  L  zy.     •Ignoble 
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sectaries  and  high-shone  Qowns '  (Haeket's  life  df 
Arcfabp.  Williams,  ii.  165). 

Hight,  v.,  I.  /,  p.  ao/i,  1.^ ;  p.  ao/a,  L  ^ 

Hildings,  heilding,  I.  #,  p.  zo/z,  L  i ;/  p.  ftl/i,  L  14; 
II.  Ct  p.  45/z,  I.  49.  In  Greene's  Friar  Baooii  (p. 
Z57)  is  appUed  to  a  worthless  horse. 

Hiltes.  II.  4,  p.  C^o,  I  33. 

Hill»  I.  a,  p.  as/a.  1. 4a,  and  iioCe^KXir  note  is  wrong* 
Oascoigne  (Hazlitt*8  edition.  I.  40Z),  has  *Wby 
striae  I  with  the  streame,  or  hoppe  against  the  hill  * 
SB  an  ongiaoeful  phrase  meaning  to  trjr  to  go  up  hill 
with  a  lame  leg — figuratively  of  course. 

His,  Dedaltts  his  heire.  I.  h,  p.  ^z.  1.  8.  Cf.  iUd,,  p. 
7/a,  L  4.    '  Death  his '  et/rtfuimier, 

Hitst  of  V,  —  hittest  on  ?  I.  e,  p.  za/a,  1.  Z9. 

Historiographie,  II.  ^,  p.  zj/a,  L  a. 

Hobgoblin,  IL  s,  p.  zo/a,  L  aa. 

Hobbies,  II.  x,  p.  5/3,  1.  15.  In  Peele's  Jetts  a  light 
woman  is  called  *  a  die  hobby.' 

Hobby  horse,  hobbi,  hobbie.  It  4,  p.  8/t,  L  99 ;  II.  d, 
p.  zz/a,  L  44 ;  /.  p.  6/a,  1.  az  ;  /.  p.  7/a,  L  96  ;  il, 
p.  33.  No-  7.  1.  S  I  P-  33.  No*  8.  L  zz  ;  p.  44,  No. 
43,  L  Z4.  With  reference  to  '  Hobt>i«  horse  and 
Maid  Marian'  cf.  Massinger's  *A  Very  Woman' 
(iii.  z.) 

*  How  likt  an  evtrlMling  Morris  danee  it  looks 
Nothing  bat  hobby  hone  and  Maid  M  arian.' 

Hodge,  II.  r,  p.  zz/z,  1.  6. 

Hodge  podge,  II.  r,  p.  zz/z,  1.  6. 

Hog  minions,  II.  ^,  p.  8/1,  1.  50. 

Hogshead,  II.  s,  p.  8/a,  L  Z9. 

Hoh  1  II.  /,  p.  Z4/Z,  1.  zy. 

Hoioe,  hoise.  hoised,  hojrse,  hoissed,  I.  ^,  p.  15/9,  L  q$  ; 

p.  z6/z,  1.  50;  A,  p.  8/z,  L  9  2  II.  <<,  p.  03/*,  L  43  ; 

*.  P-  34.  No.  zz.  L  7;  f,  p.  5/a.  L  23;  /,  p.  7/z, 

L98. 
Holiday  focc,  II.  A,  p.  zz.  No.  az,  1.  7. 
Holly  ssjioly.  I.  ^,  p.  toft,  1.  47 ;  p*  S9/Z,  L  4a  ;  II.  a, 

p.  6/a,  1.  49. 
Holsom,  holsome  «.  wholesome,  I.  ^,  p.  8/z,  L  iz  ;  II. 

0,  p.  4/z,  1.  9. 
Holsomely,  II.  /,  p.  Z4/a,  L  34. 

Holsommest,  holsomest,  I.  a,  p.  4z/z,  1.  56 ;  p.  4Z/a,  IL 

35.  S3 ;  "•  *.  P-  S/a.  ^  7. 
Home-made,  I.  A,  p.  7/z,  L  Z9. 

Home-spun,  spunne,  L  x,  p.  la,  st.  to6 ;  II.  ^,  p.  8/z, 

1.  31 1  ».  P-  9/1. 1-  «3J  J'  P*  4/1. 1-  a ;  «»  p.  8/a,  L  39. 
Hony-dewes.  II.  /,  p.  6/a,  L  34. 

Hongeriy  —  hungrily,  I.  a,  p.  4z/a,  1.  Z9.  So  angerly«i 
angrily,  Macbeth,  in.  vi.  etc. 

Hoodwinke,  v.,  II.  u,  p.  zz/a,  L  41. 

Hood  (to  go  in  her  hood),  II.  ^,  p.  zz/a,  L  a8. 

Hooke  or  crooke,  II.  c,  p.  zz/a,  L  47.  Cf.  Faery  Queen 
V.  a.  ay,  t(  alibi — not  unirequent  in  Elixabethan 
writers.  The  two  following  are  from  plays  of 
Greene's  published  a  little  earlier  than  this  wock  of 
Blvton's.  *  By  hook  or  crook  I  must  and  wiU  hcfe 
both '  (OrL  Furioio,  p.  9a,  Z594) ;  <  By  hook  or  crook 
promotion  now  is  sought '  (James  iv.  iv.  5,  Z598). 


Cf.  later  example  in  Hudibras,  III.  i,  Z09Z,  =>§& 
one  way  or  another.  See  Mr.  Robert  Roberta  of 
Boston's  '  Apophthegmes  of  Erasmus  translated  hf 
Nicolas  Udall,'  Z564  (Z877),  in  which  the  saying 
occurs.  I  gladly  spare  room  for  this-*'  An  aUn^oa 
to  the  custom  of  gathering  such  wood  in  forests  •• 
could  be  got  with  a  hook  or  acr^k  :  that  is,  the  dry 
and  withered  branches  which  might  be  broken  off 
with  a  long  hooked  stick,  somewhat  like  ^  shep- 
herd's crook ;  and  such  branches  and  underwood  as 
might  be  cut  with  a  hook,  somewhat  like  a  reaper's 
sickle,  but  broader  in  the  blade  and  stronger  ;  it  is 
yet  as  conunon  as  the  sickle,  and  nothing  is  tuoie 
usual  in  rural  districts  than  to  hear  a  man  told  to 
"go  and  hook  out "  such  a  bank  or  comer.' 

'  Nor  wiU  suflfer  this  boke. 
By  koake  cr  by  crpcke, 
Prynted  for  to  be.' 

Dyce's  Skelton's  Caiim  Chut. 

Cf.  Raphe  Robynson's  trans,  of  Mora's  Utopia 

Z55Z  (also  admirably  reproduced  by  Mr.  Roberts). 
Hoorders,  I.  </,  p.  zo/z,  1.  a6. 
Hoong=  hung,  II.  b,  p.  ao/z,  L  az. 
Hop-gardens,  hopp-gardens,  II.  A,  p^  24,  No.  76,  I.  3  ; 

p.  as.  No.  77.  1.  3. 
Hoppe,  t/.,  I.  tf,  p.  35/3.  1.  43. 
Hops,  si.,  I.  M,  p.  9/z,  1.  7. 
Hoppy  horse  —  hobby  horse,  I.  q,  p.  6/z,  L  54. 
Home,  booke  of  home,  I.  h,  p.  tz/a,  1.  zy. 
Horae-booke.  II.  b,  p.  Z7/3,  1.  39  ;  J,  p.  ^a,  L  3Z  ;  u,  p. 

9/z.  1.  6. 
Home-griefe,  II.  m,  p.  6/3,  1.  zo. 
Horn-mad,  II.  j,  p.  zi/z,  L  33. 
Homer,  sb.,  one  who  works  in  hom,  II.  /,  p.  9/s,  L  5. 
Homes  «  cuckold  taunt,  to  make  horns  at,  II.  s»,  p. 

7/3,  L  39. 
Horse  s  hoarse,  I.  4,  p.  Z3/t,  1.  Z7. 
Horse  wooden  =  ship.  Cf.  Plautus  Rud.  I.  v,  zo  '  equo- 

ligneo,'  and  Homer  Odyss.  4.  dXdt  fmroi ;  Nasbe 

(Lenten  Stuffe)  says,  '  men  post  after  the  herring ' 

on  a  wooden  horse,  II.  r,  p.  9,  (Worthie  Merch). 
Horse,  v.,  horsed,  II.  s,  p.  9/a,  L  47. 
Horse-courser,  M,/  p.  s/z,  1.  33 ;  /,  p.  5/3,  1.  Z7. 
Horse-flesh,  II.  g,  p.  7/3,  1.  z8. 

Horseleach,  leech,  II.  d,  p.  Z3/3,  L  a6  ;  1,  p.  zs/a^  1.  4Z. 
Horse  leachers,  II.  f,  p.  9/3,  L  53. 
Horse  lipped,  11./,  p.  7/a,  I.  45. 
Horse-loafe,  II.  b,  p.  za/z,  1.  54. 
Horse  nest  =  troublesome  repetition  of  an  old  tale  » 

our  mare's  nest    See  Halliwell,  s.v,  I.  a,  p.  6/a,  1.  5. 
Horse  of  pride,  I.  s,  p.  Z5,  st.  Z49. 
Horse  of  seruice,  I./,  p.  35/3, 1.  34. 
Hose,  sb.,  II.  ^,  p.  Z3/3,  1.  6. 
Hose-garters,  II.  b,  p.  9/3,  L  Z3. 
Hose,  heart  in  his — we  speak  of  having  our  heart  in  our 

boots,  or  being  ready  to  sink  into  our  boots.  II.  r, 

p.  9/z,  (Vn.  Sold). 
Howldes,  3s  hould,  ^  hold,  I.  a,  p.  ik3/z.  1.  za  ;   /,  p. 

M/iiLsa;  p.  Z4/3. 1,  zz. 
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Howlate,  II.  g,  p.  13/2,  U  14. 

Howletes,  I.  b,  p  6/1, 1. 13. 

Houghes,  I.  a,  p.  a6/a,  L  15. 

Hoyseth,  II.  /.  p.  7/1,  L  18  (from  bottom). 

Huddle  (old  Huddle).  II.  h,  p.  45,  Na  44,  L  sa. 

Hue  and  cry,  II.  h,  p.  33,  Na  7,  L  X4. 

Hoflfo-cappe,  '  graced  with  huff  cap  terms  and  thunder* 

ing  threau '  (Hall's  Sat  i.  Ul  17),  I./  p.  ao/i,  L  15. 
Huftietuftie,  II.  i.  p.  zz.  No.  as,  1.  z. 
Hugger  up.  I.  #.  p.  ii/z,  L  a. 
Huggle,  v.,  II.  /,  p.  Z3/Z,  1.  7. 
Humme  and  haw.  I.  r.  p.  6/z,  I  a8. 
Humblenes,  humblenesse,  I.  c,  p.  7.  st.  70 ;  9,  p.  Z9/Z, 

1.  24 ;  II.  </,  p.  7/a,  L  Z7  ;  p.  z6/z,  1.  53. 
Humour,  IL  k,  p.  82,  Na  66.  L  9.    S^  our  Memorial 

Introduction  (II.  Critical)  on  thb  word. 
Humor'd,  adj.,  I.  ».  p.  7/2. 1.  47. 
Humorous  =  angry,  II.  A.  p.  Z9,  No.  50, 1.  z. 
Hundreth,  II.  </,  p.  Z7/2,  L  23 ;  /.  p.  7/1,  L  s^  I  P«  9/i» 

1.  49 ;  r,  p.  9/2,  1.  5. 
Hunney  =■  honey,  I.  <,  p.  zz/2,  L  30. 
Hurlie  burlie,  II.  c,  p.  62/1,  L  46.    Arber's  Transcript 

of  Stat.  Reg.  (ii.  781.  A. D.  Z583)  furnishes  a  (resh 

illustration: — 'fearing  some  burly  burly  to  follow, 

departed  away.* 
Husband,  sb,  »  husbandman,  II.  r,  p.  5/2,  L  3 ;  i,  p. 

7/«.  1.  43- 
Huswife,  huswives,  I./,  p.  7/2, 1.  3 ;  m.  p.  9/2,  L  39;  ^, 
p.  6/z,  L  26 :  II.  tf,  p.  44*  L  24  ;  /.  p.  6/z.  I.  sz ;  A. 
p.  zo.  No.  zs.  I  2z  ;  M,  p.  6/2, 1  36 1  /.  p.  6/a,  L 

as ;  /.  P»  x'/i.  1-  17 ;  -y*  P-  *a/».  1-  M- 
Huswiferie,  huswifery,  II.  r,  p.  59/z,  t  43  ;  A  p.  Z4/2, 

1.  47 ;  r.  p.  Z2/2.  1.  39. 
Huswifeth,  v.,  II.  /  p.  zi/a,  I  zo. 
Hutch,  j^.,  II«  I,  p.  lo/z,  L  39. 
Hylding  (and  see  hilding),  I.  a,  p.  39/2, 1  2 ;  II.  /.  p. 

i4yz.  L  Z4. 


Ice.  to  break  the  ice.  II.  q,  p.  4/z.  1.  5. 

Idle-headed,  I.  #,  pw  6/2.  L  a2 ;  9,  p.  5/t,  I  8 ;  x,  p.  6, 

St.  iz. 
Idle-humour'd.  I.  g^  p.  9/2,  I.  39. 
Idle-times.  II.  i,  p.  zz/2.  L  27. 
Idlely.  II.  r,  p.  Z3/Z,  1.  z. 
Ideot.  J*.,  I.  g,  p.  5/2. 1.  33. 
Idole— query  =  efdwXor,  image,  figure?    I«  k,  p.  Z3/Z. 

L  7.    Chapman  (Bussy  d' Ambob.  iv.  I )  sayi  that 

women  '  are  the  most  perfect  idols  of  the  moon,' « 

images  or  likenesses. 
Ignorant,  sb.,  an  ignorant.  II.  f,  p.  5/z,  I  29. 
Ill-conceited,  I.  h,  p.  6/z,  L  a. 
Ufauouredlie.  II.  c,  p.  42/9. 1.  4Z. 
UfiiTored.  II.  €,  p.  Z2/2, 1.  17. 
Il£auoredly,  II.  b,  p.  9/z,  1.  4Z  ;  s,  p.  8/z,  1.  7. 
Ulodlng,  adj„  IL  «,  p.  z6/a,  1.  az. 
Imbasing,  sb.,  II.  0,  p.  29/2,  L  x8. 
Imbrace,  v.,  II.  «,  p.  6/z.  1.  33. 


Imbracement,  II.  q,  p.  8/z.  L  7. 

Imbrasings,  I.  «.  p.  zz/z,  1.  i^ 

Imbrodery.  II.  m,  p.  6/z,  L  43. 

Imbroydzed,  adj,,  I.  r,  p.  8,  ft  85. 

Impaire,  t^  MU!r.  =3  decay,  verb  neuter,  I.  a,  p.  98/9,  L 

24 ;  ^.  p.  zs/z,  1.  5. 
Impeach,  v.,  I.  m,  p.  8/a.  L  Z4. 
Impes,  ji^.,  L/,  p.  iz/a,  L  z& 
Imptoyment,  II.  b,  p.  20/9,  I  9i ;  A,  p.  93,  Na  66,  L 

Z2 ;  p.  25,  No.  78,  L  zz ;  r,  p.  zz/i,  L  4a 
Impostume,  II.  «,  p.  zo/z,  L  37. 
Impresse,  in  heralcby,  II.  q,  p.  9/z,  L  15. 
In  eapite,  IL  A.  p.  44,  Na  43.  L  aa ;  »,  pi  7/9.  L  97. 
Inch  of  service,  IL  c,  p.  96/9,  L  3. 
Inchantment,  IL  k,  p.  25,  Na  79*  L  9. 
Inchaunt,  v.,  L  *,  p.  Z9/9,  L  32 ;  it,  pi  9/9,  L  31. 
Inchaunted,  IL  c,  p.  z6/9,  L  ^ 
Incomprehensible  «  immeasurable,  L  «,  p.  18/2,  L  20 ; 

0,  p.  7/2,  L  2 ;  p.  9/2,  L  z  ;  IL  «,  p.  S/a.  ^  7  ;  f .  P- 

5/2,  L  30 ;  p.  7/z,  L  Z9k    See  Bib.  Sag.,  p.  Z05. 
Incomprehension  «i  inclusion,  L  A,  p.  15/2,  L  2. 
Indeuours,  j;^.,  II.  A,  p.  95,  Na  78,  L  zd 
Indififerencie  »■  in  good  sense,  IL  y,  p.  9/z,  L  7. 
Indifferent,  good  —  equally-  good,  II.  r,  p.  ^/z,  L  33  ; 

/,  p.  7/2.  L  7. 
Indifferentlie,  and  ly,  I.  k,  p.  z6/i  (note) ;  IL  S,  p.  13/z. 

L47. 
Indignitie,  IL/,  p.  4/z,  L  7 ;  p.  7/z,  L  2Z  ;  p.  7/2,  L  5, 

etc 
Indiscretion  s  want  of  discernment,  IL  n,  p.  8/2,  L  34. 
Indure,  v.,  IL  k,  p.  25,  Na  79>  1*  la ;  w*  p^  6/1,  L  43. 
Infamous,  I.  a,  p.  z3/z,  L  95. 
Infect,  J^. ,  L  J,  p.  IS  St  Z48. 
Infinitenes,  L  p,  p.  Z9/9,  L  xa. 
Infortunities,  II.  h,  p.  9.  No.  Z4,  L  2. 
Infragible,  IL  il,  p.  34,  Na  19,  L  z8. 
Infringeable,  infringeible,  IL  A»  fv  59^  Na  67,  I  Z4 ;  /, 

p.  13/a.  L  37. 
Inexpected,  IL  k,  p.  zz/z,  L  3a 
Ingredience  =  entrance,  L  «,  p.  zs/z,  L  z6. 
Ingression,  IL  /,  p.  za/z,  L  11. 
Inheritant  =  inherent?  IL  o,  p,  8/1,  L  3, 
Inioy.  «.,  L  a,  p.  33/2, 1  42 ;  p.  3^1,  L  5,  eta 
Inkeeping,  II.  i,  p.  z8/2,  L  za 
Inkhome,  L  a,  p.  Z3/9,  L  la 
In-Uers,  IL  /,  p.  7/z,  L  aa 
Innocent,  sb,  =  a  fooL  idiot,  L  <f ■  p.  6b  aL  Z3. 
Inough  s  enough,  I.  «,  p.  4/z,  L  96,  Pref.  p.  z3/z.  L 

13 ;  P*  3^1*  1-  33 :  ^'i  P-  3^t  ^  >3 :  II-  <•  P*  u/a*  t 
Z4,  eta 

Inquest.  I.  S,  p.  8/9,  L  33. 

Inricht,  v.,  enriched,  IL  tf,  p.  7/9,  L  99 ;  n,  p.  z^2.  1. 

28. 

Inroules.  tr.»  I.  f,  p.  8/2,  L  33. 

Insensible,  II.  •,  pi  ii/9i  IL  99,  46* 

Insight,  IL  /,  p.  f  i/i»  I  z  :  /»  p.  1^9. 1  97. 

In  tome  «•  in  sum,  L  f,  pw  zt/i,  I  56 ;  ^  p.  Z3/9, 1.  4. 

Iji8taiice«motiY«— «k  Shakespinrtan  tvm,  L  A.  ^  13/9, 1. 7. 

Instant,  adj.  «i  present,  IL  e»  p.  57/3,  L  3. 
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Insteede,  I.  a,  p.  41/1. 1.  39.    .. 

Insae,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  35/a,  L  36 ;  p.  49/1,  L  9Z. 

Intempoancie,  II.  /  p.  z^/a.  L  3a 

Intend,  v.  =  to  be  intent  upon,  I.  «i,  p.  5/3,  L  aa. 

Intitled,  intituled.  IL  0,  p.  33/1,  L  33 ;  /,  p.  8/a,  L  4. 

Intrmpt,  v..  I.  a,  p.  7/1.  L  14. 

Intreat,  v.  =  to  treat,  I.  t.  p.  7/a,  L  49 ;  IL  ^,  p.  35, 
No.  14, 1.  7 ;  V.  p.  5/1,  L  za  Intreat  with  «  entreat 
or  beseech.    Cf.  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  zaa.    II.  r,  p,  15/a, 

1-  S  ;  ^.  P-  37/i»  L  7 

Intdted  a/,  II.  ^*  p.  z8/a,  L  3Z. 

Inward  «  intimate,  I.  ^,  p.  8/a,  1.  3 ;  II.  k^  p.  Z3,  No. 
87*  !•  3  ;  <r*  P*  7/3.  L  7.  Job  zix.  Z9 :  *  David  was 
^jncuvii with  God.'  (Adams,  L  Z35.)  Pepys,  under 
date  Aug.  23,  z666,  relates  how  the  Duke  of  York 
'  did  with  much  inwardness  tell  me  what  was  doing.' 
Dr.  Henry  More  speaks  of  Cudworth  and  others  as 
bis  '  hiward  friends.'  See  also  Fuller's  H.  War,  bk. 
II.  c.  36. 

Inward-blushing,  I.  t,  p.  8/a,  L  Z5. 

Ip«-qu8D,  I.  d,  p.  Z3/Z,  L  9. 

L  O.  v.,  to  write  L  O.  U.,  II.  if,  p.  9/z,  L  Z3. 

Irremoueable.  II.  h,  p.  44,  No.  4Z,  L  zo ;  ^,  p.  8/a,  L  4a. 

Isop,  isope,  I.  a,  p.  zz/a,  I  3Z  ;  /,  p.  3/z,  L  33 ;  II.  e, 
p.  39/a,  1.  zo. 

Item,  L  </,  p.  Z3/Z,  L  39. 

luje-bush,  tavern  sign,  and  see  Bush,  I.  ^,  p.  9/j,  L  4. 

J 

Jack  (in  music),  I.  a,  p.  Z3/Z,  L  59. 

Jacke,  Jack  «  coxcomb,  I.  #,  p.  7/z,  L  3 ;  p.  lo/i,  L 

IS ;  g*  p-  7/x.  1-  IS ;  n.  *,  p.  z8/z,  l  57.   •  i  *»▼« 

not  seen  a  dapper  Jack  so  brisk.'  Marlowe,  Edward. 

II.  I  4. 
Jadw,  at  iacke,  II.  j,  p.  lo/a,  L  38.    Qu.^variant  for 

'juke '  and  *  8lecq;)ing,  v.  juke. 
Jacke  a  Lent,  I.  q,  p.  6/z,  L  5a. 
Jadw  a  Lute,  I.  i,  p.  6,  st  z6. 
Jacke  and  Gill,  I.  j,  p.  9,  st  67. 
Jacke  of  both  sides.  II.  b,  p.  8/a,  1.  33 ;  A.  p.  8/9,  L  6. 
Jacke  of  Lent.  II.  /,  p.  za/z,  L  33. 
Jacke  will  be  a  gentleman,  II.  c,  p.  43/3,  L  38.    CI 

Richard  in. .  z.  iii.  7a. 
Jacke-an-Apes,  I.  a,  p.  zo/z,  I  49 1  P-  lo/^*  U<  3*  S4 ;  P- 

Z7/3, 1.  89 ;  p.  z8/z.  L  33 ;  p.  Z9/Z,  L  zs  ;  p.  az/i,  L 

41 ;  e,  p.  8/z,  L  8  ;  ^,  p.  zo/z,  L  33. 
Jackeanapeses,  II.  c,  p.  57/9,  L  34 ;  </,  p.  Z3/Z,  1.  az  ;  p. 

16/z,  1.  ai ;  >l,  p.  34,  No.  9,  L  7,  No.  zo,  L  9 ;  r,  p. 

13/1, 1.  93 ;  J.  p.  7/1.  L  7 ;  P-  i«/i.  U«  8,  13- 
Jade,  sb,^  hagge— not  usually  applied  to  males,  I.  ^,  p. 

'    lo/z,  1.  3  ;  /  P-  i9/i»  L  3a ;  P-  a3/i.  1.  IS ;  P-  «S/a. 

L  as ;  p.  36/a.  1.  z :  ^,  p.  7/z,  1.  40 ;  p.  zz/3,  L  30 ; 

m,  p.  8/z,  L  45 ;  *.  P-  i3»  «^  129  \  IL  rf,  p.  la^i,  IL 

90,  35 ;/.  p.  7/1.  L  34  ;  p.  zz/3,  L  53. 
Jagges,  sb,  (article  of  dress),  I.  a,  p.  zs/z,  L  15. 
Jarre,  at »  at  variance,  ILw,  p.  za/a,  L  33.    '  Rule  and 

so^fiereignty  set  us  at  jar.'    (Pede's  *  Edward  i./  p. 

403-) 


Jelosy,  I.  a,  p.  40/z.  1.  sz  ;  p.  55/a,  L  37. 

Jelousnesse.  11.  0,  p.  z8/i.  1.  3a. 

Jelouiie.  II.  it,  p.  z3/a,  L  9. 

Jentle.  adj.,  I.  a,  p.  z8/3,  1.  33. 

Jennet,  I./  p.  33/z.  L  Z5. 

Jerke,  v.,  I.  «,  p.  9/3. 1.  za 

Jokes,  x^.,  ierke  =  devices :  usually  beatings,  I.  a,  p. 

7/3, 1.  46 ;  b,  p.  Z7/9.  L  Z3 ;  11.  j.  p.  Z3/3,  L  3x. 
Jerkins,  sb.,  ierken.  1. 1.  p.  9.  st.  63 ;  II.  b.  p.  9/z,  L  47 ; 

p.  z8/i.  1.  47 ;  f,  p.  7/1,  L  Z3  ;  11.  r,  p.  8/z,  L  34; 

/,  p.  7/z,  L  15. 
Jet,  V. ,  letting  —  strut,  to  strut  rather  than  walk  wan  - 

tonly,  I.  a,  p.  6/z.  L  13 ;  p.  aa/a,  L  39 ;  <,  p.  9/a, 

L  zo ;  ^,  p.  zo/z,  L  33  :— 

'  He  wean  a  lord's  rererence  ob  hia  bock, 
And  Midas-like  he/r/«  at  the  court.* 

(Marlowe's  Edw.  il,  i.  4.) 

In  Greene's  James  iv..  iii.  3,  the  Queen  being  ad- 
vised to  assume  male  disguise  says,  *  What  shall  I 
jet  in  breeches  like  a  squire?' 

Jew  (reproachfully).  II.  k,  p.  33,  No.  7Z,  1 6.     'I  were  n 
Jew  if  I  should  deceive  him.' 

Jcwes  trumpe,  11.  s,  p.  5/1,  1.  33. 

Jigge.  ib.,  I.  m,  p.  7/1, 1.  13 ;  II.  /,  p.  zo/z,  I.  34. 

Joane,  I./,  p.  az/a.  1.  4a 

John  a  Sules.  II.  g,  p.  9/1,  L  34.  Qu. —error  for  Stiles, 
or  —  John-a-plough  from  sull  a  plough,  or  it  may 
be  from  Suls.  Fr.  for  elder-tree. 

John  hold  my  staffe  —  parasite.  11.  m,  p.  7/a.  I.  33. 

John  Sir  =  ignorant  priest.  '  Instead  of  a  fiEuthful  and 
painful  teacher,  they  have  a  poor  Sir  John, 
which  hath  better  skill  in  playing  at  tables,  or  in 
keeping  of  a  garden,  than  in  God's  word. '  (Latimer's 
Sermon,  p.  3Z7.)  Cf.  this  with  Macaulay's  'young 
Levite,'  who  'might  not  only  be  always  ready  in 
fine  weather  for  bowls  and  in  rainy  weather  for 
shovelboard,  but  might  also  save  the  expense  of  a 
gardener  or  of  a  groom.  Sometimes  the  reverend 
man  nailed  up  the  apricots,  and  sometimes  he  cur- 
ried the  coach  horses.'  (Hist,  of  Eng.  c.  3.)  I.  g, 
p.  5/a,  L  38. 

John-arnods,  noddes,  1. 1,  p.  8/r,  1.  t\  g,  p.  zz/z,  1.  i  ; 
II.  s,  p.  8/z,  L  s. 

Joice,  sb,  =  juice,  I.  a,  p.  Z7/a.  1.  45. 

Jone  (his  old  Jone),  11.  c,  p.  48/3. 1.  4Z. 

Jone  Juggle,  II.  k,  p.  za,  No.  33.  L  z. 

Joy  s  give  joy  to,  verb  active,  iisually  verb  neuter.  I. 
y,  p.  7/3,  L  43. 

Joyants,  sb,  »  joints,  II.  j,  p.  9/3.  I.  zz. 

Joye  ■■  ornament,  nick-nack,  II.  c,  p.  4Z/3,  I.  zz. 

Jojmctes,  id.,  I.  a,  p.  38/z,  L  37. 

Joynd  stoole,  1. 1,  p.  6/z,  1.  9. 

Jojming  up,  v.,  ^  reconciling,  II.  m,  p.  7/1. 1.  40. 

Jojrnt  stoole,  I./,  p.  33/z,  1. 39. 

Judicious,  II.  ft  p.  4/3,  IL  33,  35 ;  p.  6/z,  1.  aa ;  r,  pi 
7/a,  L  14. 

Juke,  at  iuke  *  hawUng  term  =  obdormire,  i:g,  tbe' 
birds  go  to  sleep.    II.  7,  p.  Z5/3, 1.  Z3. 

Jumpe,  v„  IL  g,  p.  Z3/Z,  1.  Z3. 
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Junckets,  iunkets,  I.  b^  p.  13/1, 1.  3  ;  II.  r,  p.  z6/8,  L  14. 
Jurymen,  II.  «,  p.  lo/i,  L  aa. 
JylliAowers,  I.  a,  p.  zi/a,  I  36. 


K 

Kat,  II.  h^  p.  zi/a,  L  15. 
Kay  »  key,  11.  ^,  p.  17/z,  L  13. 
Keake.  v.,  keaking,  I.  r.  p.  6/1, 1.  13 ;  /,  p.  a6/i,  L  aa  ; 
II.  k,  p.  49,  No.  58,  L  a ;  /,  p.  ii/a,  L  14 ;  p.  13/1, 

1.3. 
Keaking,  i^.,  II.  j,  p.  Z3/a,  L  8. 

Kecke,  keckt,  v.,  II.  j,  p.  13/1,  L  17 ;  p.  Z3/a,  L  4. 

Keep  cut  =  keep  within  bounds,  I.  «i,  p.  9/a,  L  40. 

Keisar,  II.  r,  p.  13/1,  I.  ao. 

Kenning,  j^.,  I.  4,  p.  14/1,  L  5a. 

Kertle,  keitile,  kertell,  I.  e,  p.  8/1,  IL  4,  3a ;  II.  /.  p. 

8/z,  1.  I. 
Kerzies,  II.  k,  p.  15,  No.  35, 1.  8 ;  Na  36,  L  8. 
Kestrell,  I./,  p.  a6/a,  1.  4. 
Kibes  =  a  cut  or  chap  on  the  heel,  I.  g^  p.  8/a,  L  3a.    *  It 

is  not  the  velvet  slipper  that  can  heal  the  kibe-heel' 

(Brooke's  Serm.  iii.  179.) 
Kie,  j^.,  II.  k,  p.  za/x,  L  4Z. 
Kill,  sb,  —  kiln,  II.  b^  p.  19/a,  L  5a. 
King  of  Portugal,  11./,  p.  7/1, 1.  5a. 
King  Pippin,  I.  r,  p.  9/a,  1.  5a 
King  or  Keisar,  II.  c,  p.  Z3/Z,  L  az.    So  Spenser  fit- 

quenier, 
Kinde.  sb.,  I.  tf,  p.  zo/z,  11.  45,  50 ;  /,  p.  a6/a,  I.  4 ;  0,  p. 

8/1, 1.  46 ;  p.  zz/i,  L  3.  etc. 
Kind  =  kin,  I.  /  p.  7/a,  L  Z9. 
Kindly  choaked  —  with  the  same  thing  that  he  had 

chosen :  the  instrument  of  his  death  was  after  the 

'kind  '  of  his  wish.    See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  z6z.    I.  A, 

p.  lo/i,  1.  as. 
Kindely,  adv.^  kindly,  L  A,  p.  zo/a,  L  as ;  9,  p.  za/z,  L 

8 ;  p.  Z3/x,  L  4 ;  J,  p.  Z3/a,  L  a. 
Kinred,  I.  j,  p.  s*  st.  a  ;  II.  0,  p.  az/a,  I  4Z. 
Kirtle,  I,  a,  p.  30/z,  L  aa 
Killings,  II.  i,  p.  6/1,  L  36. 
Kittes.  I./,  p.  ai/a,  L  vj. 
Knackes,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  zs/z,  L  la ;  p.  s^/a,  1.  39 ;  II.  «, 

p.  9/z,  L  aa 
Knagges,  I.  »,  p.  zo/a,  L  37. 
Knapping,  v,  —  snapping  at,  as  in  the  Psalm, '  Knappeth 

the  spear  in  sunder,'  II.  m,  p.  6/z,  L  39.    See  Nares, 

s.v. 
Knaue.  I.  a,  p.  Z3/Z,  I  s ;  H*/  P*  8/z,  L  a. 
Knaue,  v.,  I.  r,  p.  7/a,  L  zz. 
Knaue  of  Clubbes,  I./  p.  as/a,  L  a8. 
Knauish,  I.  a,  p.  zs/z,  L  zz. 
Knees,  of  my  soule  and  heart,  II.  a,  pi  s/i>  ^  5t  it  alibi, 

Cf.  Prayer  of  Manasses,  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  a63, 
Knick-knackers,  II.  J,  p.  6/a,  L  a8. 
Knitting— qo.  knitted  ?  I.  ^,  p.  Z4/a,  L  31. 
Knoule,  v.,— by  stress  of  rhyme,  I.  a,  p.  30/a,  L  98. 
Knowen,  I.  a,  p.  99/z,  L  38 ;  p.  35/x,  I  8  ;  ^,  p.  X4/a,  L 

49 ;  p.  a^x.  1.  51,  etc 


Koope,  v.,  II.  r,  p.  4z/z,  L  $1,  Query — ^if  this  does  not 
mean,  chaffer  away  so  that  she  may  not  have  the 
use  of  it?  Or  is  it  a  misprint  for  'keepe'  or  s 
coop,  v.,  to  shut  up, 

Kow,  I.  g,  p.  9/a,  I  za 
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Laborinthe,  laborinth,  I.  «,  p.  9/z,  I  3s :  II*  /  p* 

6/a,  I.  sa :  p.  "/a.  1.  49 1  A  p.  i7/a»  I-  S'* 
Labourous,  I.  m,  p.  9/a,  I  zz. 
Laboursome.  II.  e,  p.  zz/z,  I.  z8. 
Laced,  v.,  II.  >l,  p.  4a,  No.  3a,  1.  a8. 
Laced  mutton,  II.  c,  p.  6a/z,  L  z8  ;  ^,  p.  zz/z,  1.  4s. 
Lack-latine,  Sir  John,  I.  «,  p.  6/a,  1.  84.     '  Some  will 

say  our  curate  is  naught,  an  ass-head,  a  dodipole, 

a  lack-latin '  (Latimer's  Serm.  p.  304). 
Lady,  v.,  to  lady  it  *  to  affect  the  manners  of  a  lady,  I. 

e,  p.  zo/x,  L  z6. 
Laiemen  =  lay-men,  I.  b,  p.  Z7/Z,  L  48 ;  <?,  p.  zs/a,  1. 

z8. 
Laier,  sb.^  rabbits  of  one  laier,  II.  g^  p.  8/1,  L  49.    See 

Racket's  Life  of  WiUiams,  IL  z66. 
Laire,  at  laire,  II.  /,  p.  6/z,  L  9. 
Lampe,  tasted  the,  II.  q,  p.  4/z,  L  3,  in  authorem. 
Landresse,  see  launderesse,  I.  /,  p,  9,  st  6z. 
Lang  debiete,  II.  j,  p.  9/z,  L  zs. 
Languisoing,  v.,  II.  d,  p.  zs/z,  1.  3X. 
Lanthome,  I.  /,  p.  7/a,  L  33. 
Lapidaries  =  jewellers,  II.  b,  p.  9/z,  L  39. 
Lamm,  I,  b,  p.  Z9/a,  1.  Z4 ;  II.  </,  b.  a6/z,  L  SB* 
Lash,  v.,  (to  lash  it  out),  I.  a,  p.  ^jj^,  1.  sz. 
Lattice,  red  *  alehouse,  IL  /.  p.  zz/a,  I.  4,  and  note. 

See  Nares,  s,v, 
Lanncing,  v.,  II.  r,  p.  7/z,  L  zs. 
Launderesse,  II.  r,  p.  8/a,  L  33. 
Laundrer,  launderers,  launders,  II.  r,  p.  S9/z»  I  30 ;  /. 

p.  za/z,  L  zo;  p.  zz/z,  1.  aa. 
Lawde,  sb.,  I.  b,  p.  a8/z,  L  36. 
Lawne,  sb„  I.  a,  p.  zi/z,  U.  S3.  57  I  P-  iS/i.  !•  49- 
Lawnde  —  lawn,  glade  or  park,  I.  g,  p.  zz/a,  L  zz. 
'  Alate  we  ran  the  deer,  and  through  the  lawrnds 
Stripped  with  our  nags  the  lofty  frolic  bucks.' 
(Greene's  Friar  Bacon,  opening) :  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  813. 
Lajrman,  see  Laiemen. 
Layre  —  lair,  II.  /,  p.  6/a,  L  a8. 
Lazie  bones,  I.  e,  p.  za/z,  L  3Z. 
Leace,  sb,,  L  b,  p.  zs/z,  1.  az. 
Lead,  v,  —  led,  I.  d,  p.  zo/z,  1.  Z3 ;  II.  r,  p.  9/z,  L  3a. 
Leapes,  sb,  —  wicker  baskets,  II.  /,  p.  zo/z,  L  33. 
Leame,  v.  =  to  teach,  I.  a,  p.  S7l^»  I  Sfi;  d»  p,  s/a, 

I  41;  c,  p.  zz/z,  L  a4 ;  p.  zs/z,  1.  9 ;  II.  a,  p.  za/a, 

L  a3,  etc. 
Learned,  is  learned  ^  has,  II.  /,  p.  8/3,  L  Z4. 
Leas,  I.  i,  p.  7/a,  L  3a. 
Least « lest,  II.  f,  p.  15/a,  L  51. 
Leand  «  lewd,  II.  /,  p.  Z4/Z,  L  i6u 
Leauell  stakes,  II.  k,  p.  4Z,  No.  39^  L  9. 
Led,  sb,  —  lead  (metal).  I.  g,  p.  x^z,  L  33. 
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Ledw  *  like,  I.  a,  p.  50/z,  I.  5a. 

Leeke,  v.  » to  like,  i.t„  to  please,  I.  ^,  p.  ax/a,  L  a8. 

;,  v.,  leerde.  I.  b,  p.  xo/x,  L  X9 ;  /,  p.  ai/i,  L  46 ; 

j»,  p.  6/a,  1.  45  ;  I.  0,  p.  7/a,  L  7 ;  11.  ^.  p.  7/1, 

1.  36,  etc. 
(,  sb.,  II.  A,  p.  47.  No.  50, 1.  10. 
Leering,  adj.,  I.  m,  p.  9/a,  1.  5  ;  11./  p.  6/a,  L  x ;  /,  p. 

xS/i,  1.  17. 
Leering,  v.,  11./,  p.  7/a,  1.  34. 
Leese,  v.  —  to  lose,  I.  «,  p.  35/1, 1. 17  ;  d,  p.  14/1, 1.  36 ; 

ff,  p.  s/a,  1.  a6 ;  p.  8/a,  1.  46  ;  0,  p.  7/1.  L  ai,  etc. 
Leeve  —  lief,  II.  t,  p.  5/1,  L  39. 
Legerdemaine,  II.  g,  p.  8/a,  1.  39 ;  A,  p.  xS,  No.  45. 

1.  ao. 
Legge,  to  make  a  legge  —  to  bend  the  leg  or  knee  in 

obeisance,  II.  r,  p.  4a/a,  1.  40 ;  «,  p.  xa/a,  1.  z. 

Of  frequent  ocairrence,  e.g.,  Jonson's  Tale  of  a 

Tub,  iv.  X  ;  Hudibras.  iii.,  1.  35a  ;  Cowper's  Yearly 

Distress,   '  So  in  they  come,  each  makes  a  leg.' 

Earlier  (Fox,  iii.  i),  'inferior  parasites  .  .  .  who 

make  their  revenue  out  of  legs  and  faces.' 
Legged,  v.,  II.  g,  p.  6/a,  1.  33. 
Let,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  35/a,  title. 
Let,  sb.,  I.  by  p.  8/1,  1.  x8. 
Lettys,  I.  a,  p.  54/3,  11.  39,  43,  etc. 
Leude,  adj.,  I.  b,  p.  37/1,  L  39. 
Leuying,  v.  —  aiming,  II.  «,  p.  6/1,  L  43. 
Level,  taking  »  taking  taxes  or  dues,  I.  g,  p.  8/3,  1.  4a 

Halliwell  says  to  '  level '  is  to  tax  \f.v,) 
Lewd  —  ignorant,  I.  0,  p.  6/x,  1.  ao. 
Lewdly.  I.  /,  p.  31/3.  1.  33. 
Licoris,  adj.,  II.  /,  p.  X4/3,  L  35. 
Lief  —  life,  IL  v,  p.  3, 11.  X3,  33. 
Light  -  lit,  II.  i,  p.  9/3,  1.  35. 
Light  of  —  light  on  :  '  of '  —  on  four  lines  later,  et  frtq., 

I.  h,  p.  9/3,  1.  35.     Cf.  Bib.  Eng.  p.  85. 
Lightsome,  I.  f,  p.  7/3,  1.  11. 
Like,  v.,  likte,  I.  a,  p.  7/1, 1.  54 ;  p.  31/3, 11.  3,  43 ;  /,  p. 

4/1,  1.  9 ;  II.  h,  p.  31,  No.  59.  L  X3. 
Like,  v.,  to  like  of,  I.  a,  p.  17/x,  1.  a  ;  II.  c,  p.  60/3, 

I.  33. 

Limed,  v.  (and  see  '  Lyme '),  II.  t,  p.  5/x,  1.  33  ;  r,  p. 

X3/1,  1.  33. 
lime-rod,  II.  /,  p.  7/3, 1.  X5. 
Limmes — qu.  misprint  for  '  limmers '  —  vagabonds  ?  II. 

/,  Haruest,  p.  7,  1.  5.    Or  is  it  =  limbs,  as  we  say 

•  lazy  bones '  ? 
Limons,  II.  c,  p.  38/3,  1.  z. 
Linage,  $b,  =  lineage,  II.  h,  p.  13,  No.  33,  L  14  ;  «f,  p. 

5/1, 1.  53  ;  »,  p.  7/1,  1.  16,  etc. 
Ling,  sb.,  II.  b,  p.  xo/3,  I  40 ;  A,  p.  34,  No.  74,  L  6 ; 

No.  75,  1.  7. 
Linguist,  v.,  II.  n,  p.  7/1,  1.  33. 
Lins,  V.  —  to  cease— misprinted  *  liu,'  I.  a,  p.  13/1, 1.  36  ; 

II.  e,  p.  6/3,  1.  17. 
Liquorish,  II.  p,  p.  6/3,  1.  37. 

List,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  9/1,  1.  37 ;  p.  39/3,  1.  39 ;  /,  p.  aa/i. 

1.  39,  etc 
List,  sb.,  II.  b,  p.  19/1, 1.  13. 


Lite,  i#..  \.j,  p.  7/3,  L  36. 

Lither,  adj.,  II.  b,  p.  9/x,  1.  x6. 

Little  world,  II.  b,  p.  18/3,  1.  48. 

Liuely  —  living,  II.  /  p.  7/1,  1.  17. 

Liuelyhood,  I.  k,  p.  8/3,  L  3. 

Livinge-dyinge,  I.  c,  p.  3,  st.  7. 

Uvlye,  adj  -  living,  I.  c,  p.  4,  st.  33  ;  p.  7.  st.  59  ;  pi 
8,  St.  74. 

Liu — qu.  misprint  for  '  lin  ? '  II.  t,  p.  6/3,  L  X7. 

Loadstane,  II.  r,  p.  6/3,  1.  35. 

Loath,  v.,  II.  a,  p.  7/a,  1.  35. 

Lobbe,  I.  €,  p.  xo/i,  1.  X3. 

Lobcoke,  lobcocke,  I.  a,  p.  15/3,  1.  37  ;  p.  x6/z,  L  56 ; 
s,  p.  9,  St.  67. 

Lobldn,  II.  g,  p.  8/3,  1.  3 ;  J,  p.  xo/3,  1.  37. 

Lobligatorie— play  on  word  obligatorie,  II.  j,  p.  8/1, 
1.  iz. 

Lob-loUie,  loblollies,  II.  k,  p.  9/3,  L  38  ;  /,  p.  iz/z,  L  30. 

Lobstart,  II.  s,  p.  8/3,  L  43. 

Lockt  gates,  II.  t,  p.  X5/1,  L  zi  (from  bottom).  See 
Scott's  Old  Mortality,  ch.  viii. :  '  It  was  a  uniTcnal 
custom  in  Scotland  that,  when  the  family  was  at 
dinner,  the  outer  gate  of  the  Court-yard,  if  tbcfe 
was  one,  and  if  not,  the  door  of  the  house  itself,  was 
always  shut  and  locked,  and  only  guests  of  import- 
ance or  persons  upon  urgent  business,  sought  or 
received  admittance  at  that  time.'  Notice  also  the 
capital  story  in  the  note  at  foot  of  the  page  :  and 
cf.  Comedy  of  Elrrors,  ill.  x.  So  also  in  Breton's 
A  Mad  World  (II.  i,  p.  6/3, 1.  4),  '  finding  the  dore 
shut,  I  did  imagine  that  the  servants  were  all  at 
dinner.' 

Lode-horse,  loade-horse,  II.  /,  p.  7/3,  1.  33  ;  p.  lo/x, 

1-33- 
Logger-headed,  I.  e,  p.  6/x,  1.  8 ;  /  34/'3,  1.  35  ;  g,  p. 

7/z,  1.  z. 
Loll,  ib.,  I.  t,  p.  lo/z,  1.  Z3. 
Lombarde  Streete,  I.  a,  p.  Z4/Z,  1.  46. 
Longed,  adj.,  I.  k,  p.  zo/a,  L  Z4. 
Looking  labour,  II.  b,  p.  7/3,  L  35. 
Loose,  V.  —  to  lose,  loosing,  \,  a,  p.  33/x,  1.  37 ;  ^,  p. 

zx/z,  1.  zz  ;  p.  z8/z,  1.  3,  etc.  etc. 
Loosing,  sb.  —  losing,  I.  0,  p.  Z5/3,  1.  8. 
Looue,  V.  -  love,  I.  a,  p.  5/z,  1.  34 ;  p.  6/x,  L  11,  etc. 
Lothebury,  *  Hee  that  will  Brase  his  face  at  Lotbebuzy, 

I./,  p.  34/3, 1.  35. 
Loue  and  labour  lost,  I.  d,  p.  10/3,  L  x. 
Loue-roome,  II.  k,  p.  zz/3, 1.  4Z. 
Louely,  adj,  ■-  loving,  I.  0,  p.  zz/3,  1.  zd. 
Loute,  sb.,  lowte,  lout,  I.  a,  p.  4/z,  1.  Z3,  Pref.  ;  p.  zo/a, 

L  35  ;  p.  z7/z,  1. 46 ;  p.  33/z,  1.  9 ;  e,  p.  zo/x,  L  za ; 

/  34/a,  1.  35  ;  m,  p.  7/z,  1.  Z3. 
Lovlie,  I.  r,  p.  8,  St.  74. 
Low  exchange,  and  see  High  exchange,  I.  «,  p.  Z4/Z,  L 

6. 
Lowre,  v.,  II.  /,  p.  Z5/Z,  1.  zs. 
Lowse,  I.  m,  p.  8/z,  1.  50. 
Lowsie  bush,  II.  s,  p.  9/z,  1.  5. 
Lowtishnesse,  I.  a,  p.  z6/x,  1.  45. 
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Lubber,  II.  d,  p.  13/1,  L  29 ;  /.  p,  7/a,  L  53 ;  ir,  p.  8/a. 

1.3. 

Lubberly,  II.  m,  p.  6/3,  1.  7. 

Lud-gate,  II.  f,  p.  15/1,  1.  57. 

Luld,  I.  a,  p.  60/3,  L  3. 

Lurch,  give  the,  =  cheat ;  linch  =3  steal,  I.  <,  p.  6/3,  L 
37.  Fuller's  H.  War :  Hudibras,  P.  iii.  L  646,  and 
in  Gay's  Trivia,  iii.  64. 

Lurch-men,  II.  s,  p.  13/3,  1.  50. 

Lure,  sb.,  II,  c,  p.  18/1,  L  xa ;  p.  56/a,  L  47 ;  /,  p.  8/1, 
L  aa ;  p.  ii/x.  L  ao. 

Luring,  v.,  hawking  term.  11./,  p.  7/1,  I  5. 

Luripups,  II.  >l,  p.  34,  No.  10,  L  4 :  Liripoop,  II.  A, 
Letter  xo,  L  4,  and  note.  See  Nares,  i.v.  This 
example  is  analogous  to  that  which  he  quotes  from 
Fletcher's  Pilgrim,  where  a  girl  at  her  pranks  is 
called  '  a  young  lirry-poope.'  As  the  word  of  old 
meant  a  doctor's  scarf,  to  *  play  one's  liripups '  may 
be  compared  to  the  fencer's  phrase  '  playing  one's 
prize ;'  meaning  at  first  going  through  the  exercises 
necessary  to  obtain  a  degree,  and  coming  later  to 
mean  something  very  like  playing  the  fool :  perhaps 
from  the  contempt  into  which  the  over-subtleties  of 
Scholasticism  felL    Cf.  dunce  from  Duns  Scotus. 

Lustie-guts,  II.  A,  p.  33,  No.  7,  1.  la. 

Lustlesse,  I.  /,  p.  3/z,  1.  5. 

Luxurious,  II.  y,  p.  14/a,  1.  36. 

Lycquor,  II.  c,  p.  9/x,  1.  40. 

L]rmed,  v.,  II.  k,  p.  xo/x,  L  X3. 

L]rme-hound  =  hound  led  in  a  leash  or  line,  II.  g,  p. 
9/1.  1.  18. 

Lyn,  r.,  and  see  Lins,  II.  /,  p.  14/1,  1.  ax. 

Lytes  —  lungs,  I.  0,  p.  ii/x,  1.  9. 

M 

Maadst.  I.  a,  p.  aa/a,  11.  33,  37,  3X,  etc 

Machauile,  machauell,  machiuile,  machiauil,   I.  ^.  p. 

»7/i.  1-  S3  J  '.  P-  8/x,  1.  53  ;  /  p.  35/1.  1.  8  ;  «,  p. 

8/x,  1.  7 ;  II.  b,  p.  X3/3,  1.  47 ;  /,  p.  7/1,  1.  40. 
Machiuilian,  machauilian,  I.  /,  p.  4/3,  1.  6 ;  r,  p.  3/1,  L 

XX  ;  II.  /,  p.  4/x,  1.  8 ;  *,  p.  6/a,  1.  33. 
Madding,  I.  d,  p.  X3/3,  1.  35;  e,  p.  13/1,  L  30;/,  p. 

x8/3,  1.  x8  ;  g,  p.  8/a,  1.  33  ;  1,  p.  5/3,  1.  50 ;  /  p. 

8/3.  1.  19 ;  II.  c,  p.  35/1,  L  17. 
Madge  Howlet,  I.  1,  p.  13,  st.  X33. 
Mad-head,  adj,^  I./,  p.  33/1,  1.  38. 
Mad-head,  1^.,  II.  g,  p.  4/x.  1.  i3.  To  Reader. 
Mad-headed,  I./,  p.  33/3,  1.  xx  ;  II.  c,  p.  56/x,  1.  6. 
Magnifico,  II.  /,  p.  13/1,  1.  48. 
Magot-a-pie,  II.  k,  p.  13/1,  11.  X3.  49. 
Maide- Marian,  marion,  I.  «,  p.  8/x,  L  39;/,  p.  33/1,  L 

37 :  g*  P-  8/x,  1.  9 ;  ^.  p.  6/1,  L  54 ;  J,  p.  10,  st.  8a ; 
Maid  Marian,  II.  b,  p.  X7/X,  I.  x8  ;  /,  p.  7/x,  1.  3a  ;  A,  p. 

33.  No-  7.  L  S.  No.  8,  L  9  ;  A,  p.  41,  No.  a8,  L  9  ; 

p.  44,  No.  43,  L  13. 
Maiden-blush,  adj.^  I.  0,  p.  7/3,  L  x. 
Maiden  hear,  I.  /,  p.  3/a,  L  aa 
Maister  workeman,  II.  «,  p.  14/8,  U.  47,  48. 


Makers,  ib,,  II.  /,  p.  7/a,  1.  44. 

Make,  sb.  =  mate,  I.  /,  p.  x3/a,  1.  ^ ;  p.  19/x,  L  24. 

Mal-content,  sb,  =  discontent,  II.  b,  p.  ao/a,  L  xa. 

Male,  shirt  of,  II.  «,  p.  xa/i,  1.  33. 

Maliced,  v.,  II.  0,  p.  30/3,  1.  38. 

Malkins  old  mare,  II.  g,  p.  8/x,  L  35. 

Malipart,  Sir  Morris,  II.  A,  p.  X3,  No.  34,  L  i. 

Mallard,  II.  /,  p.  xo/i,  1.  3a. 

Malligo,  II.  s,  p.  8/3,  1.  38. 

Malt  above  the  wheate,  IL  /,  Haw.  L  13. 

Maltman,  I.  a,  p.  58/3, 1.  49. 

Mammaday  Pudding  (and  see  '  mummada ')  II.  m,  p. 
14/a,  1.  ax.  Stowe  (quoted  by  Nares,  s,v.)  mentions 
one  Mother  Mam-pudding,  no  doubt  so  called  from 
her  resemblance  to  the  delicacy  here  alluded  to. 

Mams,  I.  a,  p.  4/x,  1.  6. 

Manages,  11./,  p.  X5/X,  I.  xi. 

Manchet,  II.  b,  p.  9/3, 1.  51. 

Mane-combe,  II.  ^,  p.  8/1,  L  3X. 

Manerly,  1. 1,  p.  6,  st.  17. 

Man-childe,  II.  r,  p.  13/1,  1.  15. 

Manish  Dogge,  II.  m,  p.  X4/3,  L  38. 

Man  of  Gotham,  II.  r,  p.  8/1,  L  x. 

Manie  way  —  in  many  ways,  II.  «,  p.  xo/i,  L  9. 

Manned,  but  with  a  poore  boye :  '  'The  gates  were  shut 
and  partly  man'd,  partly  boy'd  against  him '  (Fuller's 
Cambr.  p.  96,  If  x6),  II.  r,  p.  38/a,  L  11. 

Mansion  house,  I.  b,  p.  33/3, 1.  38. 

Many  a  one,  I.  b,  p.  9/3,  1.  14 ;  IL  g^  p.  4/x.  L  6,  To 
Reader. 

Many,  a  many,  I.  s,  p.  ix.  st.  87. 

Man'd  —  tamed,  as  '  un-manned '  is  »  untamed.  See 
Nares  on  the  latter  word.  Cf.  Chuich3rard's  verses 
in  his  Jane  Shore,  '  Compell  the  hawke  to  sit  that 
is  un-mande,'  etc. 

Manning,  v.,  mand,  I.  b,  p.  10/3,  L  3 ;  II.  r,  p.  15/x,  1. 
10. 

Map  of  miserie,  II.  A,  p.  38,  Na  19, 1.  34. 

Marchant,  I.  g,  p.  7/1,  1.  16  ;  A,  p.  7/3,  L  39  ;  p.  9/a.  1. 
I :  /*,  p.  8/a,  L  37,  etc. 

Margerian,  II.  1,  p.  9/3,  1.  19. 

Marish,  I.  e,  p.  7/1,  L  ao ;  p.  8/1, 1.  6, 

Market  matches,  II.  /,  p.  7/1,  1.  48. 

Marrie,  marry,  II.  c,  p.  15/1,  L  54 ;  p.  45/x,  1.  ao. 

Maskers,  II.  /.  p.  xx/a,  I  i. 

Masking,  adj.,  I.  b,  p.  33/1, 1,  id. 

Master  print,  I.  k,  p.  60/1,  In  Authorem,  L  5.  Cf. 
'  master  spirit,'  etc.  etc 

Mastership,  II.  1,  p.  xx/i,  L  35. 

Mate,  I./,  p.  X9/a,  L  X5,  and  p.  ao/a,  1.  37.  See  Bib. 
Eng.  p.  50,  '  a  mighty  power  of  struggling  mates ' 
Greene's  Alphonsus,  p.  aa8),  '  that  usurping  mate ' 
{ib.  p.  a34)---disparagingly  used. 

Mate,  v.,  I.  g,  p.  5/1,  L  xo. 

Mate  (chess),  I.  /,  p.  6/1,  IL  xo,  X3. 

Mate,  sb»  ^  companion,  II.  A,  p.  xa,  No,  aa,  L  9. 

Mattocke,  I.  ai,  p.  8/1,  L  47. 

Maudelina,  II.  s,  p.  9/a,  1.  aa 

Maugre,  I.  #,  p.  8/a,  L  51. 
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Maulkin,  II.  h,  p.  19,  No.  53.  L  19 ;  /,  p.  9/3,  L  za. 

Mault,  I.  a,  p.  siB/Q,  L  ai. 

Maund,  I.  ^,  p.  ii/i,  1.  12. 

Maurice  daunoe,  II.  ^,  p.  7/1,  L  3a. 

Mawdlen,  I.  c,  p.  5,  st  38. 

Mawe  —  an  old  game  at  cards,  I./,  p.  as/a.  I  39. 

Mawldn  -  wench  or  girl— still  used  in  the  Eastern  ooon- 

ties,  I.  e,  p.  6/1.  L  a. 
May-painting,  sb.,  II.  ar,  p.  6/a,  1.  51. 
May-game,  maie-game,  II.  A,  p,  33,  Na  7, 1.  8  ;  A,  p. 

ii/a,  1.  30  ;  p.  12/1. 11.  3.  aa. 
Maynteyneth,  v.,  II.  v,  p.  8/1,  L  xi. 
Maze  =  labyrinth,  I.  /,  p.  ax/i,  I  a. 
Mazed,  v.,  mace,  I.  </,  p.  la/a.  1.  35 ;  /,  p.  z4/a,  L  43  ; 

II.  f,  p.  15/1, 1.  X. 
Mealchouse,  I.  tf,  p.  16/1,  U.  13,  19. 
Meale-woman,  11./,  p.  6/a,  1.  a6. 
Meane,  si,,  I.  «,  p.  9/a,  L  a6  ;  II.  </,  p.  5/a,  hyi  J,  p. 

6/a.  L  4. 
Meane,  adj.,  I.  j.  p.  8,  st.  46 ;  II.  c,  p.  14/1, 1.  30 ;  #,  p. 

lo/a.  1.  a5.  etc. 
Measure,  tread  a  measure.  I.  /.  p.  23/1,  L  36^ 
Meate— applied  to  milk,  I.  /  p.  23/2,  I  39.    See  Bib. 

Eng.,  p.  159. 
Meattng  —  measuring,  as  in  St  Matthew,  vii.  a,  II.  ^, 

p.  9/a.  1.  34- 
Mediocritie  —  moderation— a  Latinism,  II.  h,  letter  33, 

(1603,  text),  1.  3a. 
Medow-plot,  II.  k,  p.  34,  No.  8,  L  16. 
Mee  thinketh,  II.  k,  p.  18,  No.  47, 1  7. 
Meere,  I.  0,  p.  49/1,  1.  X4. 
Meete,  v.,  11./,  p.  ii/a,  I.  10. 
Meigrum.  II.  i,  p.  9/a.  1.  a. 
Melancholike,  melancholicke,  melancolike,  I.  a,  p.  45/1. 

1.  35 ;  II.  *,  p.  ao/a,  1.  35  ;  c,  p.  6a/x,  1.  45  ;  s,  p. 

6/1,  1.  38  ;  /.  p.  s/i,  1.  aa 
Melch-cow,  II.  >(,  p.  7/1.  1.  45. 
Meloncholie.  II.  c,  p.  6x/i,  L  38. 
Melowne,  II.  /,  p.  9/a,  L  og, 
Mencon.  II.  v,  p.  7/a,  L  25, 
Mendment,  II.  ^,  p.  13/x,  L  x6. 
Menion  —  minion,  I.  e,  p.  lo/i,  1.  la 
Ment,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  i8/x,  L  37. 
Merceir,  II.  r,  p.  7I2, 1.  43. 
Merely  =  merrily,  I.  a,  p.  i6/a,  L  xa 
Meridianis,  II.  d,  p.  ao/x,  L  40. 
Merline,  II.  /,  p.  6/x,  I.  33.     Gascoigne  has  a  poem 

(edition  Hazlitt  I.  p.  356),  *  written  to  be  sent  with 

a  ryng,  wherein  are  engraved  a  Partrich  on  a  Mer- 

line's  foot.* 
Merrie  go  sorrie.  Merry  goe  sony  s=  mixture  of  joy  and 

sorrow,  II.  c,  p.  49/a,  1.  X4  (from  bottom);  d,  p. 

25/x,  1. 17 ;  A,  p.  14,  No.  30,  L  x8 ;  m,  p.  8/a,  L  27. 

*  Go '  has  a  similar  place  in  our  expression,  '  happy- 
go-lucky.' 
Merueile,  v,  =  marvel,  Fr.  merveille,  I.  a.  p.  49/x,  L  8. 
Met,  v.,  query  *  mete,  L  a,  p.  14/1, 1.  44. 
Mettel,  II.  i,  p.  ii/a,  1.  44, 
Mew,  v.,  11./,  p.  6/1,  L  15. 


Mew,  Ji^.,  II.  /,  p.  8/a,  1.  34. 

Mewed,  ad/,,  halfe  mewed  head  of  deer,  II.  /,  p.  it/s, 

L34. 
Mezled.  ad/\,  I.  a,  p.  a6/a,  L  15. 

Mezill,  II.  A,  p.  53/1.  L  aa. 

Mkrhing,  I.  a,  p.  ss/a.  L  X3. 

Mickle.  I.  a,  p.  35/1, 11.  34.  sa ;  II.  c,  p.  7/1,  L  ft. 

Middest,  II.  c,  p.  6a/a,  L  40 ;  «,  p.  X3/1,  IL  24,27;  m, 

p.  xa/i.  1.  3$. 
Middle  humord,  I.  g,  p.  6/a,  1.  2$, 
Miery,  I.  a,  p.  a6/a,  1.  19. 
Miers  —  mires,  I.  d,  p.  8/a.  L  x6. 
Milk-soppe,  adj.,  I./,  p.  a3/a,  1.  35. 
Milch  oowes,  II.  m,  p.  7/a,  L  43. 
Millers  mare,  II.  /,  p.  7/1,  L  2^ 
Milstones,  to  see  into,  I.  a,  p.  a4/a,  1.  4. 
Minoeth  =  walk  deliberately,  Isaiah,  iii.  x6,  I.  e,  p.  9/1, 

L  3X.    Cf.  Herrick,  Glossarial  Index,  s.v. 
Minikin,  II.  g,  p.  7/x,  L  xx.    Does  this  shed  any  Ught 

on  the  word  '  mimock  or  mimick '  of  Midsummer 

Night's  Dream  (4to.)  changed  to  '  minunic  k '  in  the 

folio?    See  also  Lear.  in.  6,  45. 
Minkes,  minks,  I.  e,  p.  xo/x,  L  xo ;  II.  c,  p.  43/8,  L  i ; 

p.  44/a,  1.  46— nothing  satisfactory  on  this  word  is 

to   be   found   in   our   Dictionarifs.      Ricfaaxdtoa 

derives  it  from  '  miniken.' 
Minions,  minion,  I.  d,  p.  x8/a,  1.  3  ;  r,  p.  9/x,  L  4a ;  A, 

p.  xs/a,  1.  a9  ;  iw,  p.  7/a,  I  sx  ;  II.  c,  p.  43/1,  L  44; 

^.  p.  xa/i.  1.  so  ;  J,  p.  8/a,  L  S'  ;  *.  P.  lo/a.  L  41. 
Minister  —  curate  in  charge ;  pastor  =  rector,  often  an 

absentee,  II.  m,  p.  X4/X,  1.  3X. 
Minsing.  adj.,  I.  t,  p.  X3/a,  L  X4. 
Misconceipted,  I.  A,  p.  xo/a.  1.  $. 
Misconceived,  v.,  II.  A,  p.  X9.  No.  $2,  1.  3. 
Misdeede,  I.  r,  p.  6/a,  1.  a. 
Misdemeanures,  I.  0,  p.  9/a.  I.  18. 
Mise  s  mice.  II.  A,  p.  xx/i.  L  as. 
Miser,  adj'.,  I.  A,  p.  xa/i,  I  4  ;  «,  p.  xx/a.  1.  35. 
Miser,  jA.  =3  wretch.  II.  c,  p.  4s/a,  L  16 ;  p.  51/2,  1.  8. 
Miserable  —  miscriy,  I.  m,  p.  7/a,  L  i  ;  s,  SL  94,  L  x : 

*  miserable  Laban '  (Adams  i.  a6), '  he  that  is  miserable 

to  himself  will  never  be  liberal  to  others '  {t'A,  p.  195). 
Miser-minded,  I.  m,p.  xo/a,  1.  87. 
Misery  =  covetousness.  miserliness,  I.  A,  p.  17/1,  1.  4s  ; 

II.  i,  p.  8/a,  L  13  ;  r.  An  Unworthy  Gentleman,  p. 

8,  L  4. 
Mislike,  v.,  II.  c,  p.  6o/a.  I.  ao  ;  /,  p.  7/2,  L  44. 
Misliking.  misliking  of.  I.  a,  p.  3a/a,  L  x. 
Misrule,  Lord  of,  II.  /,  p.  xx/x,  L  4X. 
Misse.  sA.,  II.  A,  p.  33,  No.  7,  L  x8. 
Mistaken,  adj.,  II.  m,  p.  6/x,  L  ao  ;  «,  p.  ac/z,  L  la. 
Mistell,  II.  J,  p.  s/x,  L  89. 
Mistermed,  II.  a,  p.  s/a,  L  27. 
Misused  —  misled  (see  '  misword '),  No.  69,  L  a. 
Mis-word,  put  into  mouth  of  a  clown,  II.  A,  p.  a3.  No. 

68, 1.  3.    See  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas— The  Captaincs. 

L  xoxs* 
Moale-eie,  I.  i,  p.  $li,  1.  34. 
Moane,  jA,,  I.  /,  p.  ao/a,  L  9. 
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Moate  «  mote,  I.  q^  p.  7/x,  1.  a  ;  j,  p.  13,  sL  laa 

Moath,  I.  g^  p.  9/1. 1.  50. 

Moe,  mo  =  more,  I.  tf,  ii/a,  L  5a  ;  p.  i^a,  L  39  ;  p* 

z6/i,  L  44,  etc.  etc, 
Moes,  v.,  II.  M,  p.  7/a,  L  39. 

Moiled,  v.,  rooyled,  II.  f,  p.  6/1,  L  5  ;  /,  p.  lo/a,  1.  17. 
Moity,  II.  >l,  p.  6,  No.  x,  1.  13. 
Mole-like,  I.  ^,  p.  5/1, 1.  36. 
Molt,  V.  s=  to  moult,  11./,  p.  6/x,  L  13. 
Mome,  j^.,  I.  a^  p.  19/1, 1  39  ;  p.  a6/a,  I  3  ;  1,  p.  7,  St. 

36. 
Monarch,  v.,  I.  #,  p.  9/a,  L  3a 
Monckish,  I.  ^,  p.  xo/a,  1.  a6. 
Mone,  j^.,  I.  ^,  p.  a7/i,  1.  7 ;  </,  p.  13/x,  1.  a6 ;  II.  f,  p. 

6/a,  L  XX  ;  p.  aa/i,  1.  a9. 
Monefull  =  grievous,  calling  forth  moans,  1. 7,  p.  za/z, 

1.38. 
Monetbs  mind,  II.  m,  p.  9/x,  1.  aa. 
Money-master,  II.  /,  p.  6/a,  1.  31. 
Moneyed  —  bribed,  or  rewarded  with  money,  II.  «,  p. 

19/1,  1.  51. 
Mony-men,  II.  s,  p.  6/1, 1.  31. 
Monkie,  pretty  monkie,  term  of  endearment,  II.  b^  p* 

16/1.  1.  as. 
Monkie,  to  play  the  monkie.  I.  m,  p.  7/a,  I  5. 
Moore,  sb.,  11./,  p.  6/a,  I.  40. 
Moorish,  adj,  =  moorland,  I.  g,  p.  7/a,  L  xa ;  II.  g,  p. 

6/a,  1.  35. 
Mooming,  I.  /,  p.  x3/a,  1.  a4. 
Mooue,  v.,  moouing,  I.  a,  p.  ai/a,  L  a<  ;  </,  p.  ix/i,  L 

6,  etc. 
Moouer,  II.  0^  p.  8/1, 1.  18 ;  q,  p.  9/a,  1.  a. 
Mopping,  I.  b,  p.  x8/x,  1.  la 
Mopt,  v.,  II.  J.  p.  xi/i,  1.  34. 
More  halfe  asunder,  I.  tf,  p.  13/1, 1.  45. 
Morice,  II.  b^  p.  14/1,  I  a4 ;  >(,  p.  ii/a,  1.  3X. 
Morice,  five  pennie  morice,  II.  d,  p.  as/a,  L  aa. 
Mome,  V.  =  mourn,  I.  ^,  p.  7/1,  L  a8 ;  r,  p.  3,  St.  za. 
Morris,  moris  daunce,  I.  /,  p.  ao/a,  1.  6  ;  p.  aa/a,  1.  4a  ; 

g,  p.  8/1,  L  9  ;  M,  p.  7/1, 1.  13 ;  J.  p.  6,  st.  16 ;  II. 

d,  p.  16/1.  1.  ai :  /  p.  6/a,  L  aa  ;  ^,  p.  7/1, 1.  7  ;  A, 

P-  33.  No.  7,  I  8 :  p.  41,  No.  a8, 1.  xo ;  A,  p.  xa/z, 

1.  3 ;  /,  p.  8/a,  1.  16. 
Morrice-dancers,  I.  g,  p.  xa/a,  1.  4 ;  IL  A,  p.  33,  No.  7, 

1.  17 ;  p.  41,  No.  a9, 1,  xo. 
Morrowing,  sb,^  —putting   off  till  to-morrow;  Greek 

nitpi^ia,  I.  M,  p.  9/1,  L  39. 
Mother  (the),  II.  k^  p.  13/a,  1.  x6. 
Mouse,  a  man  or  a,  II.  /,  p.  X5  (Jen) :  this  also  occurs 

in  Appius  and  Virginia  by  R.  B.,  1575  (Hazlitt's 

Dodsley,  iv.  xa8).  '  It  is  but  haphazard,  a  man  or  a 

mouse.' 
Moulc-catcher,  II.  /,  p.  5/a,  /.  33. 
Moules,  11./,  p.  6/a,  L  8. 
Mought,  moughst,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  7/x,  H  9,  zz  ;  p.  z^z,  L 

33 ;  p.  az/z,  L  Z9.  etc 
Mount  Noddy,  II.  g^  p.  6/a,  L  a8. 
Mouse,  mowse,  sweet  mouse,  a  term  of  eDdeaniieiit«  L 

/,  p.  z8/2,  L  Z7 ;  II.  r,  p.  37/z,  1.  z8 ;  p.  43/1,  L  34. 


Mowd,  v.,  J,  II.  p.  zi/z,  1.  34. 

Mowing,  v.,  L  ^,  p.  z8/i,  1.  10 ;  II.  b,  p.  z6/i,  I.  zi. 

Mowles,  sb,  —  moles,  I.  g^  p.  za/a,  L  34 ;  J,  p.  13,  st. 

laa 
Mownte,  j^.,  I.  /,  p.  a3/i,  1.  aa. 
Moyled  —  dirtied,  not  toiled,  II.  /,  p.  zo  (October). 
Moyses,  II.  0,  p.  15/a,  11.  Z3,  Z4. 
Muce,  ib,^  I.  /;  p.  a3/a,  1.  53.    See  Fuller's  H.  State,  p. 

163. 
Much  —  not   at   all,  expression   of  contempt— as   in 

Shakespeare,  II.  r,  p.  47/a,  L  3a.     '(Vint.)    Come, 

give  it  me  again.    (Rob.)    Ah  much!  when,  can 

you  tell?'    (Marlowe's  Faustus,  iii.  3).    See  Nares, 

J.v. 
Much  adoe  about  nothing,  I.  >l,  p.  5/a,  1.  7 ;  II.  «,  p. 

71^^  1.  aa ;  p.  la/i,  L  z. 
Much-appawled,  II.  d,  p.  a8/a,  1.  16. 
Mues  —  wretch.    Cf.  Fuller's  Ch.  Hist.  v.  p.  333,  H  a6. 
Muffe,  sb,^  I./,  p.  a4/z,  I.  5a ;  j»,  p.  13/1,  1.  39. 
Mumbled,  v.,  mumbles,  I.  ^,  p.  z8/i,  L  33 ;  II.  /,  p.  14/a. 

1.  za. 
Mummada  pudding,  and  see  mammaday,  II.  x,  p.  lo/a. 

I.  39. 

Mummers,  II.  /,  p.  zi/a,  1.  z. 

Mump  =  grimace,  v.,  I.  «,  p.  9/a,  1.  10. 

Mungrell,  II.  b,  p.  la/z,  1.  37 ;  r,  p.  8/1, 1.  4a. 

Murrian  =  morion,  II.  r,  p.  9/1, 1.  ao. 

Muskadine,  II.  g,  p.  ii/i,  1.  34. 

Muscle-boat,  II.  ^,  p.  8/a,  L  5. 

Muscouia,  II.  /,  p.  7/a,  L  3a 

Muses,  i^.,  muse,  II.  d^  p.  ii/a,  L  la ;  p.  Z3/Z,  L  4 ;  /, 

p.  is/a,  I.  x6. 
Muses,  in  the  muses,  II.  ^,  p.  15/a,  L  xa. 
Muses,  standing  in  the,  II.  </,  p.  xi/a,  L  4X  ;  p.  17/x,  1. 

xa. 
Mustachios,  II.  f,  p.  57/a,  L  47. 
Mustriship,  II.  r,  p.  41/x,  L  X5. 
Mutiners,  mutiner  —  mutineer,   *  Mutine '  as  verb  was 

then  common,  11./  p.  6/x,  1.  a  ;  «,  p.  8/z,  L  6. 
Muttons,  II.  b,  p.  X7/1,  L  x6. 
Muse,  sb,t  standing  in  a  muze,  I.  a,  p.  4/x,  L  xo. 

N 

Nailes  I  II.  r,  p.  4z/x,  I  za 

Nannicocke,  I.  /,  p.  a3/z,  L  3. 

Napkin,  I.  a,  p.  40/z,  L  59 ;  p.  40/a,  L  z8. 

Nappy  ale,  IL  g,  p.  7/a,  I  z6 ;  /.  p.  14/a,  L  7 ;  v,  p. 

7/1.  L  a7. 
Naturall,  1^.,  naturals,  I.  0,  pi  6/z,  L  36 ;  p.  Z7/a,  L  a8 ; 

II.  s,  p.  6/a,  L  4a 

Naught  =3  nought,  I.  a,  p.  Z4/Z,  1.  60 ;  p.  aa/a,  L  30. 
Naught  —  evil,  I.  0,  p.  a9/a,  L  3  ;  ',  p.  zo,  st  86 ;  II. 

€,  p.  a9/a,  L  39 ;  p.  60/z,  L  3Z  ;  /,  p.  zs/x,  L  Z7  ;  /, 

p.  zo/z,  L  Z9. 
Naughtie,  L  1,  p.  zo,  st  8x. 

Neare  the  neere  s  zie'er  the  nearer,  I.  <r,  p.  44/a,  L  4. 
Neate,  L  /,  p.  zz,  st  98 ;  IL  <,  pu  9/z,  IL  6,  7 ;  t ,  p. 

za/z,  L  36. 
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Neck,  to  give  the  neck.  I.  /,  p.  5/2.  L  4 ;  p.  6/1,  L  la. 

Necked,  II.  ^,  p.  6/2.  L  3X 

Needens,  sb.^  I.  ^.  p.  10/ 1,  L  15. 

Nccre  =  niggardly,  I.  /,  p.  24/1,  L  24. 

Neere  —  near,  II.  it,  p.  12/2.  L  aa 

Neere  =  nearer,  II.  e,  p.  5/2,  L  22. 

Neighbour  borne.  II.  »,  p.  13/1,  L  43. 

Neither  =  nether,  II.  m.  p.  7/2.  1.  24. 

Newes-carriers.  I.  /.  p.  20/2,  L  42. 

Ney,  V.  —  neigh,  II.  v,  p.  6/1,  L  27. 

Nice  —  squeamish,  II.  A  p.  15/1,  L  38. 

Nicely,  II.  k,  p.  41,  No.  28,  L  7 :  r,  p.  13/1,  1.  2. 

Nicked.  II.  A,  p.  xo,  No.  x6,  L  21. 

Niggard,  adj.,  I./,  p.  24/1.  1.  28. 

Night-eaters  —  fleas,  II.  /.p.  lo/i,  I  13. 

Night-raven,  II.  0,  p.  22/2,  L  10. 

Nifle.  nines.  I.  /.  p.  23/2.  L  24  ;  A,  p.  7/2,  IL  16,  45 ;  p. 
13/2.  1-  39*  Cf.  Chaucer,  Sompnoures  Ta'e,  L  52. 
'  with  nyfles  and  with  fables.' 

Nigh,  enough  unto  himselfe  —  a  sportive  expression  of 
near,  i.e.  miserly.  II.  k,  p.  12/1,  1.  11  (from  bot- 
tom). 

Nill,  1/.,  I.  a,  p.  98/2,  L  16. 

Ninny,  II.  j,  p.  8/2.  1.  22. 

Niniute  —  Niniviie,  I.  0,  p.  16/2,  1.  20. 

Ninnihammers,  II.  s,  p.  7/2,  1.  48. 

Nip,  sb.,  I.  b,  p.  18/1,  1.  21. 

Nittes  —  lice  (see  under  '  Nittie'),  I.  e,  p.  13/1,  1.  18. 

Nittie  —  lousy,  I.  /,  p.  8/2,  1.  24  ;  II.  >l,  p.  41,  No.  29, 

1.2. 

Noate,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  27/1,  1.  5 ;  /,  p.  ii/i,  1.  4 ;  A  p.  7/2, 

I.  38  ;  II.  V,  p.  6/2.  1.  24. 

Nobles,  sb. — play  on  word,  II.  n,  p.  13/2,  U.  21,  22. 
Nocke,  V.  —  fit  the  nock  or  notch  of  arrow  to  string, 

II.  /,  p.  6/2. 1  2. 

Nodcocke.  nodcoke,  I.  a,  p.  17/2,  I.  28  ;  p.  aa/z,  1.  13. 

Nares  has  '  nodge  cock.' 
Noddle,  nodlc,  II.  b,  p.  17/x,  1.  20 ;  p.  18/2,  1.  19 ;  c,  p. 

9/2,  1.  4. 
Noddy,  noddie,  I.  /,  p.  23/a,  1.  40  ;  ^.  p.  8/2,  1.  3 ;  j,  p. 

II,  St.  98 ;  II.  k,  p.  34,  No.  10,  L  6 ;  p.  39,  No.  9, 

1.  5 ;  m,  p.  8/1,  L  36 ;  /,  p.  6/1,  1.  2 ;  /,  p.  15/2, 

1.  42. 
Noddy,  poore  noddy,  II.  m,  p.  6/2,  1.  49. 
Noddied.  v. — the  verb  uncommon,  I./,  p.  24/1, 1.  5. 
Noddle-pate,  II.  s,  p.  ii/i,  1.  28. 
Nome,  adj.  —  numb,  I.  a,  p.  25/2,  1.  16. 
Nonce,  I.  a,  p.  38/2,  1.  a8 ;  p.  43/1,  L  34 ;  /,  p.  aa/a. 

1.  45  ;  P-  24/1.  1-  5- 
None-childe  —  corruption  of  'own  child,'  nonsuch,  none 

like  it,  a  darling,  II.  r,  p.  13/1,  I.  4. 
Nones  —  nonce,  I.  a,  p.  54/2,  1.  18. 
Noll  —  head  (not  as  in  note),  II.  /,  p.  14/2,  L  8. 
Nose,  to  wipe  the  nose  for  their  knauery,  II.  h,  p.  23. 

No.  69,  L  9. 
Nosed,  v.,  II.  g,  p.  6/2,  L  31. 
Nose-gale,  II.  *,  p.  9/2.  L  45. 
Nose-gay  makers,  11./,  p.  7/1, 1  35. 
Notary,  II.  ^,  p.  6/x.  1.  46. 


Note-booke,  I.  /,  p.  5,  st  4 ;  p.  8,  St.  5a  ;  IL  r,  p.  ^ 
L  as. 

Notes,  sb.,  I.  f ,  p.  6/a,  1.  14 ;  II.  q,  p.  s/a,  L  50. 

Nonemberge,  II.  /,  p.  9/3,  L  46. 

Nought  =  naught,  evil,  I.  k,  p.  6/a,  1.  16 ;  II.  #.  p.  5/a, 
L  37. 

Nooriture,  I.  s,  p.  xi,  st.  loi ;  II.  b,  p.  z^x,  L  48. 

Novice,  II.  i,  p.  13/a,  1.  13. 

Nowne-childe,  II.  s,  p.  7/3, 1.  44. 

Nowne-loue,  II.  k,  p.  50,  No.  60,  L  i* 

Nowne  adjective,  feeble  like  a.  II.  0,  p.  z8/i,  L  aa. 

Noysome,  II.  i,  p.  13/3,  L  13. 

Nidlibi,  II.  s,  p.  10/ 1.  1.  49. 

Noxile,  v.,  I./,  p.  33/3,  1.  53. 

Number,  a  number  players.  I.  i,  p.  5/1,  L  43.  See  Bib. 
Eng.,  p.  85. 

Number,  a  no  matter  for  them,  \,  m,  p.  4,  L  6  (To  the 
Reader).  Cf.  the  Latin  numerus  in  HoraocTs  Nos 
numerus  sumus  fhiges  consumere  nati*  etc.  * 
among  a  number  who  have  no  care  for  them  \i.e. 
reason  and  virtue]  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  some 
will  give  them  their  right.  I  matter  not  what  be 
says  —  I  care  not  what  he  says,  and  similar  ex- 
pressions, arc  not  uncommon. 


o 


O,  '  more  O  then  wit  can  comprehend '  *  di 
feet  ?  II.  0.  p.  5/3,  1.  7  of  Diuine  Poem. 

Obscurenesse,  II.  k,  p.  32,  No.  3,  L  9. 

Obsenie,  v.  ■-  respect  (a  Latinism),  I.  e,  p.  4/z,  L  Z4«  To 
Reader.  See  Jonson's  Fox,  I.  i ;  and  Heyhn's  Life 
of  Laud,  p.  x8o.  So  our  A.  V.  St  Mark  vL  ao. 
though  the  Greek  does  not  bear  it  out,  or  the  Geneva 
Version's,  or  Cranmer's  '  gave  him  reverence.* 

Occurrents,  sb.,  II.  d,  p.  4/1,  L  10;  il,  p.  54,  No.  la, 
L  14 ;  «,  p.  7/2,  1.  54 :  p.  ix/a.  L  24. 

Odde  —  at  variance,  I.  h,  p.  xa/x,  penult.  L 

Odde  shauers,  II.  s,  p.  6/2,  L  8. 

'Of — omission  of  'of  in  'a  number  plague/  L  i,  p 
5/1.  L  43.     See  Bib.  Eng.,  p  85. 

Offend  —  cause  to  stumble,  I.  b,  p.  15/1 ,  1.  14  (from 
bottom). 

Offendant,  II.  k,  p.  43,  No.  36.  1.  40 ;  /,  p.  xo/a,  L  13. 

Offensible  —  offensive,  and  so  in  this  case  overwhelming, 
I.  J,  p.  7/1, 1.  31.  If  we  used  the  word  now  it  would 
rather  signify  capable  of  being  offiended.  Cf.  *  pcr- 
suasible'  for  'persuasive'  (x  Corinthians  ii.  4,  in 
margin),  '  deceivable '  for  '  deceptive  '  (Eod.  x.  19). 
etc. 

Oke,  sb,  -  oak,  I.  a,  p.  39/a.  1.  50 ;  II.  /,  p.  8/a,  L  39 ; 
p.  9/1, 1.  16. 

Old  leather,  II.  m,  p.  6/2, 1.  54. 

One  where,  I.  b,  p.  17/1, 1.  13. 

Open-eyed,  II.  b,  p.  9/2,  L  54. 

Orators,  II.  k,  p.  6,  No.  3.  1.  xa 

Orders,  sb,^  or  rank  or  precedence,  II.  u,  p.  xa/a,  L  41 ; 
p.  X3/x,  1.  X. 
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Ordinance  «  ordnance,  11.  k^  p.  zo/a,  1.  41 ;  p.  xx/a,  L 
44 ;  ^,  p.  8/a,  I  a4 ;  i,  p.  5/a,  L  iz.  Cf.  Shake- 
speare, '  In  second  accent  of  our  ordinance,'  where 
Globe  edition  misreads  '  ordnance.* 

Ordinaries,  sh,^  ordinary,  II.  /,  p.  la/i,  I  49 ;  «f,  p.  5/1, 
1.  II. 

Orenges  =  oranges,  II.  c,  p.  98/3,  L  z. 

Organes— plural  though  a  single  instrument,  I.  a^  p. 
13/a,  L  I. 

Orient,  I.  h,  p.  ai/i,  L  31 ;  j»,  p.  lo/a,  L  40 ;  II.  h,  p. 
27,  No.  86,  L  8 ;  ^,  p.  5/a,  L  a4  ;  r,  p.  s/a,  L  8 ;  p. 
6/2,  No.  8,  L  3. 

Orientall,  II.  g,  p.  lo/a,  L  4a 

Orphants,  II.  m,  p.  6/1,  L  7. 

Ostcler,  II.  /,  p.  14/a,  1.  14. 

Othersome,  I.  b,  p.  18/3,  1.  36. 

Otherwayes,  II.  c,  p.  24/1,  1.  35. 

Otherwhere,  I.  b,  p.  17/1,  1.  14. 

Otherwhile,  I.  b,  p.  16/2,  1.  3. 

Oucrfoggy  flesh,  I.  b,  p.  12/a,  L  6. 

Ouer  foggy  —  bloated,  I.  ^,  p.  la/a,  1.  6  (from  bottom). 
•  The  foggy  epicure '  (Adams,  I.  42).  Cf.  Fuller's 
Pisgah,  III.  437. 

Ought,  V.  =  owed,  I.  d,  p.  5/2,  L  38. 

Ougly  =  ugly,  I.  b,  p.  9/1,  I  8 ;  p.  9/2,  I  20 ;  p.  lo/i, 
1.  16 ;  /,  p.  s/2,  L  23.  etc 

Outlandish,  II.  b,  p.  19/2,  L  49 ;  /,  p.  6/2,  L  9 ;  p.  8/2, 
1.  I. 

Outlookers,  II.  A,  p.  43,  No.  39,  L  8. 

Out-match,  II.  /  p.  14/2,  1.  14. 

Out  of  hande,  I.  a,  p.  59/2,  1.  69. 

Out-scolde,  I.  g,  p.  6/1,  L  16. 

Out-sight,  II.  /,  p.  ii/x,  1.  3. 

Out-sing,  II.  j,  p.  14/2, 1  12. 

Outspume.  v.,  I./,  p.  ii/i,  1.  34. 

Outswimm,  11./  p.  14/2,  L  11. 

Out-toile,  II.  y,  p.  14/2,  1.  13. 

Outward  men,  II.  0,  p.  lo/i,  L  4a 

Ouer  catch,  II.  s,  p.  13/1, 1.  la 

Ouer  fawnd,  I.  iw,  p.  7/2, 1.  49. 

Ouer  ga«jd,  I.  A,  p.  13/2,  L  47 ;  «,  p.  7/1,  L  28. 

Ouer-go-goe,  ouer-gocth,  I.  g,  p.  9/r,  L  4;  i(,  p.  ii/i, 
1.  47 ;  p.  14/1,  L  28 ;  tf,  p.  16/1,  L  30. 

Ouer-gon,  gone,  gonne  —  absort)ed,  I.  b,  p.  7/2,  L  46  ; 
i,  p.  ii/i,  last  line  but  three ;  m.  p.  9/1,  L  50 ;  11, 
p.  7/1,  L  24,  etc 

Ouer  gorge,  II.  s,  p.  9/1, 1.  53. 

Ouer  glut  —  over-fed,  I.  A,  p.  9/1,  1.  3a 

Ouer  head  and  eares,  II.  i,  p.  lo/x,  1.  35. 

Ouerlooker,  I.  /,  p.  23/1,  L  i. 

Ouer-lookes,  v.,  I.  e,  p.  9/1,  I  51  ;  p.  9/3,  L  50 ;  /,  p. 
14/1,  L  6. 

Ouerlovde,  I.  /,  p.  31/1, 1.  35. 

Ouer  matcht,  II.  1,  p.  13/z,  L  4. 

Ouer-reacfa,  II.  /,  p.  lo/i,  L  51. 

Ouer-mnne,  I.  d,  p.  5/3,  L  19. 

Ouersee,  v.,  ouerseene  »  overlooked  or  left  to  them- 
selves, I.  b,  p.  19/1.  L  6 ;  II.  r.  p.  38/1,  I  3a ;  A, 
p.  9/1,  L  34.    The  doable  meaning  is  well  broaght 


out  in  Fuller's  Holy  State,  p.  49 :  '  Lest  his  Apothe- 
cary should  oversee,  he  oversees  his  Apothecary.' 
Cf.  also  his  Hist  of  Cambr.,  p.  63,  %  33.  Correct 
note  im  loco. 

Ouer  shooes,  II.  A,  p.  13,  No.  37,  L  41 ;  i(,  p.  lo/i,  L  35. 

Ouer  shute,  v.,  I.  m,  p.  8/1,  I.  14. 

Ouershroude,  I.  b,  p.  33/1,  L  15. 

Ouersight,  ib,^  I.  m,  p.  lo/a,  I  43. 

Ouerthrowen,  I.  b,  p.  34/1, 1.  49 ;  i/,  p.  9/3,  L  43,  etc 

Ouerthwart,  I.  <i,  p.  43/1,  L  43  ;  p.  44/3,  L  37. 

Ouer-toyle,  I.  «,  p.  7/1,  L  35. 

Ouer-troade,  I.  ^,  p.  37/3,  L  41. 

Ouer-trod,  trode,  I.  g,  p.  13/1,  1.  36  ;  >(,  p.  13/3,  1.  36 : 
M,  p.  8/2,  1.  5 :  P-  »»/i.  1-  3  ;  J,  p.  15.  St.  153. 

Ouer-watch,  II.  /,  p.  5/2,  L  35. 

Owes,  v.,  I.  A  p.  8/2,  I.  16. 

Owlie,  I.  r,  p.  3,  st  4 ;  II.  A,  p.  26,  No.  81,  I.  12. 

Owle  light,  II.  A,  p.  16,  No.  40,  L  10. 

Ox-iawed,  II.  g,  p.  7/2,  1.  46. 

Oyle  of  gold,  II.  u,  p.  13/1,  1.  37. 

Oziers,  II.  ^,  p.  20/2, 1.  38. 


Pacience,  II.  v,  p.  5/2,  1.  31. 
Packe,  V,  I.  a,  p.  sz/i,  I.  48. 
Paddocke,  II.  /,  p.  7/3, 1.  43. 
Padling,  v.,  II.  r,  p.  43/1,  L  50. 
Pagent,  sb.,  I.  A,  p.  13/1,  11.  14,  17. 
Pagged,  <idj.,  II.  /,  p.  8/2,  L  33.    Cf.  Greene's  Friar 
Bacon  (p.  171) : — 

'  And  forty  Kine  with  fur  and  foumtshed  heads. 
With  strouting  dugs  that/a/'fZr  to  the  ground.* 

Paid  in  poste,  II.  r,  p.  lo/i,  1.  2.  Here  there  is  prob- 
ably an  adaptation  of  the  \\aXvaxiposta  a  bet,  or  stake 
in  gaming.  The  meaning  then  will  be  that  the  dis- 
honourable merchant  consents  to  be  paid  a  share  of 
the  winnings,  alluding  to  some  agreement.  Many 
of  our  present  commercial  terms  have  been  taken 
firom  Italian,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  think  of  this  as 
declarative  of  Italy's  decay  from  her  ancient  com- 
mercial glory.  May  a  greater  future  await  her  I 
Query— should  we  read  '  to  be  paide.'  Sec  Nares, 
s,v,  —  in  haste,  promptly. 

PainefuU,  I.  a,  p.  30/1,  IL  5,  17 ;  b,  p.  16/2,  L  5 ;  II.  c. 
p.  46/2, 1.  6 ;  /;  p.  6/1,  L  46,  etc 

Pair  of  cards  —  pack.  '  Have  you  not  good  tippling 
houses  there  ?  may  not  a  man  have  a  lusty  fire  there, 
a  pot  of  good  ale,  a  pair  of  cards  ?'  (Greene's  Friar 
BsLCon,  p.  178.)  '  Pair '  was  used  in  several  phrases 
that  are  now  obsolete,  e.g.  *  send  me  half-a-dosen 
pair  of  knives.*  (Howell,  Lett  14,  B.  i,  §  z  and 
§  a,  letter  ao),  '  pair  of  gallows '  (heading  of  Esther 
v.).  We  still  call  a  single  flight  ' a  pair  of  stairs.' 
II.  /,  p.  10  (October). 

Pklrc.  V,  -  to  impair,  I.  #,  p.  9/1, 1.  4a ;  p.  9/a,  I  5. 

Pide,  J*.  -  boundary,  I.  q,  p.  6/1.  L  34 ;  /,  p.  4,  to 
re^wlcr ;  p.  7.  St  35 ;  /,  p.  14/z,  L  6 ;  II.  if,  p.  Z3/1, 
1.  35,  etc. 
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Paled,  t/.,  I.  /,  p.  3/1, 1.  17. 

Pftlaey-fthaking.  II.  k,  p.  ii/i,  I.  5a. 

Punphlets  =  slight  poetical  essays  rather  than  prose,  II. 
/,  p.  6/a,  I.  s. 

Pandarisme,  I.  s,  p.  13,  st.  199 ;  11./,  p.  6/1,  1.  a6 ;  if, 
p.  15/1.  L  43. 

Pangues,  sb,  =  pangs,  I.  a,  p.  25/1,  IL  8,  30,  etc. 

Panneld,  v.,  pannell,  I.  d,  p.  8/3,  L  33 ;  II.  s,  p,  xi.z, 
L  9. 

Pannel  =  a  riding  pad  or  saddle  (without  any  equi- 
voque). See  HalliwelL  The  story  is  very  old,  and 
is  in  the  French  of  Des  Periers.     II.  s,  p.  xi/i,  L  9. 

Pantable  (oathe  on),  *  a  sort  of  engagement  sworn 
between  pages  not  to  betrayone  another's  escapades, 
II.  k,  p.  9/3.  1.  17.  It  is  alluded  to  elsewhere,  e.g, 
'  By  all  the  tricks  that  pages  pass  in  time  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  swearing  to  the  pantable,  crowning  with 
custards,  paper-whiffs  to  the  sleepers'  noses,  cutting 
of  tags,  stealing  of  torches,  cum  multu  aliis,  (A 
Pleasant  Commedie  called  Looke  about  You,  x6oo ; 
Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol  vii.  p.  409.)  Cf.  Massinger's 
H.  Combat,  iii.  2,  where  a  page  says,  '  Ere  I  was 
sworn  to  the  pantable '  <—  before  I  became  a  page  ; 
so  New  Way,  etc. ,  i.  i.  :  Bash.  Lov.  v.  i. 

Pantoffles.  II.  c,  p.  63/1,  1.  16. 

Pantler,  II.  /,  p.  7/2,  L  xa. 

Pap,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  7/1,  1.  4 :  p.  7/2, 1.  24 ;  p.  ai/i,  L  24. 

Paper-booke,  II.  b,  p.  20/2,  1.  33. 

Papers  on  their  heads,  II.  r,  p.  8/2,  1.  26. 

Paradise  foole's, — '  a  fool's  paradise  is  a  wise  man's  hell  * 
(Fuller's  H.  State,  p.  329),  I.  e,  p.  9/2,  L  39. 

Paragon,  I.  n,  p.  5/1,  1.  25. 

Paramour,  I.  0,  p.  5/2.  L  15. 

Parce,  v.,  II.  k,  p.  9/1, 1,  47 ;  /,  p.  X5/1, 1.  la 

Parce  =  per  se,  I.  A  p.  24/1,  L  2  from  bottom. 

Parcels  =  parts,  parcell,  I.  <?,  p.  8/x,  1.  8  ;  IL  /,  p.  X3/1, 

1-4S- 
Parets,  parrett,  I.  b,  p.  8/a,  1.  24 ;  ^,  p.  9/1,  L  37. 

•  Parrel. . .  almond,'  II.  c,  p.  64/2.  Mr.  Arber  promises 
a  history  of  the  whole  Mar-prelate  and  related  books. 

Paris-garden,  II.  h,  p.  12,  No.  24,  L  X3. 

Parlee,  parly,  II.  d,  p.  lo/i.  1.  47 ;  k,  p.  11/2,  U.  53,  54 ; 
If  p.  13/1.  1-  29-    See  Nares,  s.v,  *  parle.* 

Parler,  II.  c,  p.  37/1.  1.  21 ;  p.  49/1,  L  44,  etc. 

Participation,  unto  others  =  the  Latin  sense  of  partici- 
pare,  i.e.  to  give  a  share,  not  take  a  share,  as  our 
participate,  II.  A,  Letter  65,  1.  12. 

iHuting  stakes,  II.  d,  p.  25/2.  1.  34. 

Partlets,  I.  a,  p.  15/1,  1.  49 ;  p.  30/1,  1.  26. 

Passa  measure,  II.  b,  p.  15/1,  L  6 ;  t/,  p.  6/1,  L  25. 

Passage  —  conduct,  an  unusual  sense  apparently ;  and 
no  doubt  the  word  is  used  for  the  ssike  of  the  allit- 
eration. 1 1,  r,  p.  8, 1.  18.  Cf.  •  An  Honest  Man ' 
infra  (1.  13),  and  elsewhere  passim.  Comparing 
these  places  with  Packet  of  Letters  (II.  A),  Letter 
8,  L  4,  it  would  seem  that  Breton  means  by  '  passage ' 
exactly  what  the  Translators  of  the  Bible  in  Auth. 
Version  mean  by  'conversation.'  II.  r,  p.  8,  A 
Worthy  Gentleman,  p.  8,  1.  18.     But  in  Courtier 


and  Countryman  (II.  u)  '  passage,*  by  the  analogy 
of  its  use  elsewhere  in  Breton  (see  on  II.  r],  ought 
to  mean  '  the  country  life,'  otherwise  it  woald  be 
more  naturally  here  explained  -■  UtndKcape  [pay- 
sage]. 

Passing,  ad/.,  I.  a,  p.  5/1,  L  23. 

Passion  s  suffering,  trial,  I.  i,  p.  14/2,  L  la  ;  IL  i,  pi. 
46,  No.  46, 1.  25. 

Passionated,  I.  «,  p.  9,  title. 

Passport,  II.  c,  p.  9/x,  1.  6  (from  bottom). 

Pastrie,  pastry,  I.  a,  p.  16/1,  U.  13,  17 ;  IL  ^,  p.  59/1, 
L  27 ;  /,  p.  12/x,  L  26. 

Pastor  =  pasture,  I.  »,  p.  xa/i,  L  36. 

Patch,  sb. ,  patches,  said  to  be  derived  from  a  famoosfool 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  bearing  that  name.  L  a,  p. 
lo/i,  1.  19 ;  p.  22/1,  L  xo ;  p.  30/x,  L  47 ;  p.  3^2. 
L  41 ;  ^,  p.  14/2,  1.  33 ;  ^,  p.  8/2,  L  40 ;  IL  f,  p. 
X7/2,  L  3 ;  A,  p.  53/2,  L  X4. 

Patcht,  11./,  p.  5/1, 1.  15. 

Patcherie  —  foolery,  from  patch,  a  fool,  L  a,  pi  i6/x,  U. 
x8,  30 ;  also  —  dishonesty,  i,e,  that  which  is  not  of 
.  a  piece.    See  Tiroon  of  Athens,  v.  L 

Pate,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  X2/2,  L  15 ;  II.  t,  p.  xo/i,  L  84. 

Patience,  pagent  =  sorrow,  is  so  odled  doubtless,  as 
offering  a  stage  for  display  of  Patience.  I.  i,  p. 
X2/1,  L  X5. 

Patronage,  v.,  II.  d,  p.  4/1,  L  xa. 

Paunseies,  I.  a,  p.  11/2,  L  41. 

Paunting.  adj.,  I.  /,  p.  20/2,  L  xa 

Paules-steeple  height,  II.  m,  p.  9/a,  L  ax. 

Pauen,  sb.,  a  kind  of  dance,  II.  /,  p.  lo/i,  L  55. 

Pawde,  v.,  I.  /,  p.  6/1,  L  xa. 

Pawnes,  I.  s,  p.  9,  st  6a 

Peace,  his.  We  should  say  now  either  '  has '  or  '  its.' 
So  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Pt  L),  'Yoa  must 
also  own  Religion  in  his  rags  as  well  as  when  in  his 
silver  slippers.'     II.  n,  p.  X2/2,  L  a8. 

Peece-meales — a  rare  form,  II.  0,  p.  8/x,  L  19. 

Peake  —  peck  ?  Woodcock  being  a  synonym  lor  a  loot, 
that  bird  pecking  a  man's  wits  mi|^t  be  a  pedphraas 
for  his  losing  them.     I.  /,  p.  22/2,  L  4a 

Peake,  to  give  the  —  give  the  gleek  or  the  dor,  $,e.  to 
make  a  fool  of  him,  I.  /,  p.  22/2,  L  41.  Nares  gives 
*  peak-goose '  as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  says  no- 
thing of  the  origin  of  it  Perhaps  it  is  a  joculsr 
variation  of ' peacock ' and  'peake' here  simp^ short 
for  '  peacock.'    Cf.  Hamlet,  *  a  verie  YCiie  peacock.' 

Peacock,  II.  k,  p.  37,  No.  x6,  L  46. 

Peasaunt,  sb.,  pesaunt,  pesant,  IL  £,  p.  i^a,  L  18 ;  p. 

38/2, 1.  22  :  y,  p.  8/1,  L  27. 

Peascods,  and  see  pescod,  I.  a,  p.  16/2,  L  41. 

Pedlers  stuffe,  II.  s,  p.  9/x,  L  2. 

Peece,  sb.,  I.  /,  p.  13/1,  IL  x,  4. 

Peeoes  =  fire-arms,  I.  a,  p.  X3/3,  L  9  ;  II.  j,  pi  9/9,  L  48. 

Peece-meales,  by, — noticeable  form,  IL  .r,  pw  8/z,  L  19. 

Peeking,  v.,  I.  >6,  p.  7/x,  L  5. 

Peepinge,  v.  as  pipilans,  L  /,  p.  z6/i,  L  14. 

Peering.  1/.,  I L/,  p.  7/2,  L  24. 

Peercs  of  stuffes,  II.  ^,  p  12/2,  L  6. 
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Peeuish  (and  see  Pieuish),  I.  g,  p.  7/a,  L  27  ;  p.  9/1, 1.  8. 
Pclfe,  I.  *,  p.  la/i.  I  4S  ;  €,  p.  5/2, 1  ao ;/,  p.  23/1,  L 

as. 
Peltikg  ?  pelting  ?  I.  a,  p.  lo/i,  L  19. 

Penitence,  II.  c,  p.  57/1,  L  5a 

Ptnne,  s6.,  pen  —  enclosure,  I.  m,  p.  7/a,  L  za ;  r.  p. 

4/1,  L  19 ;  II.  J,  p.  xa/a,  IL  ax,  a4. 
P^nes,  j^.  —  feathers,  '  the  swans  whose  perns  as  white 

as  ivory,'  etc  (Madrigal  in  Greene's  Perimedes  the 

Blacksmith).     I.  k,  p.  14/1,  L  a8, 
Penners,  ballad  penners,  II.  s,  p.  6/a,  1.  35. 
Pennie-Morice,  II.  d,  p.  as/a,  L  aa. 
Pennie  Riall,  I.  /,  p.  3/a,  L  13. 
Pensive.     See.  Bib.  Eng.  p.  xox.     II.  a,  p.  6/1,  I  3a. 
Pennyworths,  II.  k,  p.  24,  No.  70,  L  6 ;  p.  34,  No.  zo. 

Pepper,  in  the  nose,  II.  k,  p.  50,  Na  6a,  L  la 

Pepperd  with,  II.  A,  p.  X3,  Na  a7,  L  17. 

Pepper-come,  L  /,  p.  6,  st  96. 

Percing,  II.  ^,  p.  x9/a,  L  7. 

Perdie,  I.  d,  p.  6/a,  1.  5. 

Perfectnes,  I.  0,  p.  x8/a,  L  9. 

Perfecoon,  I.  /,  p.  z4/a,  L  33 ;  p.  23/1,  L  15 ;  p.  as/a, 

L  xa 
I^riwigs,  perriwig,  II.  e,  p.  iz/a,  L  48 ;  A,  p.  8/a,  L  46 ; 

/,  p.  9/1.  L  IS  I  '.  P-  ii/i»  !•  as- 
Pttrlous,  I.  ^,  p.  7/1, 1.  50. 

Perseuer,  I.  >l,  p.  xi/i,  L  a9 ;  /,  p.  15/2,  L  37. 

Perspective,  I.  A,  p.  x6/i  (note). 

Perswaded  with,  II.  c,  p.  15/2,  L  15. 

Pesood,  II.  *,  p.  13/2,  L  45  ;  /,  p.  9/1,  U  S- 

Pestered  =  crowded,  II.  r,  p.  45/1,  1.  32.    Fuller  Ch. 

Hist.  VI.  p.  396,  U  IS  ;  X.  p.  100,  %  2$  :— 

*  Or  taw  the  churches  and  new  calendar 
PesUr'd  with  moogrel  laints  and  relics  dear.' 

(Bp.  Hall's  Sat  iv.  viL  7a.) 
Pestiferous,  IL  0,  p.  ao/a,  L  3X. 
Pethar6s,  I.  «,  p.  xi/a,  L  x6. 
Petigrees.  petigree,  I.  e»  p.  s/x.  L  3^ ;  /;  P-  8/1, 1.  6. 
Petito,  land  of,  II.  u,  p.  6/x.  L  44, 
Pette,  si.,  II.  c,  p.  57/2,  L  46. 
t'etti-fogger,  petty,  I.  i,  p.  6/9,  L  43 ;  11./,  p.  5/1,  L 

la  ;  f,  p.  xa/i,  1.  xa ;  p.  X3/X,  L  aa 
Petti-fogging,  I.  e,  p.  7/1,  L  3. 
Petty  Brokers,  II.  ^,  p.  xo/a,  L  35. 
Pewter-candlestick,  II.  4,  p.  33,  Na  7,  1.  7. 
Phantasticall.  II.  f,  p.  58/1,  L  x8. 
Pheere,  I.  0,  p.  X3/X,  L  14. 
Philbeard,  I.  <z,  p.  xa/a,  L  8. 
Philomene  s  Philomele,  I.  ^,  p.  8/a,  L  a4.    So  in  Gas- 

coigne. 
Phisis,  I.  /.  p.  X3/x,  L  4 
Phcenix,  makes  all  birds  but  owls  *  in  comparison,  I.  >, 

p.  6/2,  L  6. 
Pibble,  I.  /,  p.  33/a,  L  26  ;  >,  p.  6/a,  L  39. 
Pibble  stone,  I.  ^,  p.  93/8,  L  aa 
Pick-purse.  IL  /,  p.  8/x,  1.  aa 
Pick  tooth,  toothe,  L  a,  p.  15/s,  L  55 ;  IL  i^  pw  9/1, 

L 
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Pick  thanks,  I,  /,  p.  4/2,  1.  33. 
Pickrell,  II.  d,  p,  8/2,  L  xi  ;  p.  xo/2,  1.  S3« 
Picture  (to  call  her  Picture)  reproachful  expression,  t.e, 
that  she  owed   her   beauty   to   her   paint    The 
Spectator  speaks  of  painted  women  as  '  Picts.'    IL 

«»  p.  9/x*  ^  31- 
Pide.  I.  k,  p.  s/i,  L  4,  in  Auth. ;  IL  c,  p.  X4/Z,  L  17 ;/  p. 

S/x,  L  X5  ;  A,  p.  34,  No.  8,  L  X9. 
Pide-coate,  and  see  pyde,  I.  s,  p.  6,  st.  X3 ;  II.  r,  pi 

xi/x,  1.  IX  ;  ar,  p.  xi/2,  L  1$. 
Pide-coat-throng,  1.  i,  p.  xx,  st.  xoa 
Pidling,  adj\,  I.  *,  p.  7/x,  L  3 ;  p.  la/i,  L  43  ;  IL  s,  p, 

S/a.  L  30. 
Pie,  a  bird,  I.  e,  p.  xa/x,  1.  19. 
Pied,  adj.,  II.  3,  p.  xo/2,  IL  13,  96 ;  c,  p.  X7/1,  L  97 ;  r, 

p.  8/1,  L  34. 
Pierce  Plovnnan,  II.  r,  p.  8/2,  L  15. 
Piewish  (pieuish)  (and  see  Peeuish),  1.  e,  p.  9/9,  L  49 ; 

/,  p.  X9/1,  U.  s.  IS 
Pieuishly,  I./,  p.  92/1,  L  xa 
Pieuishnesse,  I./,  p.  19/2,  L 9;  k,  p.  9x/9,  L  xa 
Pike-staffe,  II.  r,  p.  9/x,  L  14. 
Pild,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  s6/x,  L  x. 
Pilferie,  II.  m,  p.  9/x,  1.  6. 
Pilhur,  finom  pillar  to  post,  II.  v,  p.  s/x,  L  37. 
Pincke,  pinke,  II.  /,  p.  7/9,  L  9a 
Pinckt,  V.  =  peeped  slily,  I.  ^,  p.  x8/x,  L  19. 
Pine,  V.  ir. ,  II.  /,  p.  6/z,  I  36. 
Pinne  (to  hit  a  pinne),  L  ^,  p.  6/x,  L  X9. 
Pinnes,  v.  —  pens,  I.  r,  p.  4/x,  I.  19. 
Pinners  paper,  II.  /;  p.  xx/2, 1.  x6. 
Pinnis,  IL  d,  p.  x2/x.  U.  15,  41 ;  p.  24/x,  L  9a 
Pipes  (put  up  your  pipes),  II.  A,  p.  90,  Na  54,  L  X9. 

Pippc.  I-  g*  P-  9/h  I  16. 

Pirots,  I.  ^,  p.  X6/2,  L  x6. 

Pistles,  si.,  IL  i(,  p.  9/x,  L  x8. 

PistoU,  andent,  IL  >l,  p.  xi.  No.  22,  L  3. 

Pit,  I.  m,  p.  7/2,  L  II. 

Pitch  =  flight  of  a  falcon,  IL  o,  p.  9/1,  L  97. 

Pitch  and  pay,  IL  m,  p.  xo/9,  L  9a 

Pit-falles.  IL  /,  p.  xi/i,  1.  45. 

Pittance,  II.  t,  p.  9/1,  L  46. 

Placket,  IL  m,  p.  8/x.  L  5. 

Plage  —  region, '  the  proper  plag  of  heaven '  (Maiiowe's 

Tamburlaine.  Pt.  i.  iv.  se.  4 ;  also  ii.  Pt.  11.  i,  se. 

I.    I.  i,  p.  xx/9,  L  94,  and  z8/i,  L  44,    htttinpiaga* 
Plaged,  plagde,  L  i,  p.  x8/i,  IL  49,  53 ;  p.  18/9,  L  x. 
Plainnesse,  playnnesse,  I.  a,  p.  34/x,  IL  96,  30,  31. 
Plaine-dealing,  I.  s,  p.  9,  st  59. 
Plaine-song,  II.  i,  p.  13/2,  L  4s ;  f,  p.  97/9,  U.  zo,  19, 

91 ;  /  p.  6/2,  L  3a 
Plaine,  v.,  playne,  I.  a,  p.  31/z,  L  Z9  ;  /,  pi  19/2,  L  9a 
Plaise-mouth  »  wide  siUy  mouth,  L  ^,  p.  5/z,  L  94. 

'  His  mouth  shrinks  sideways  like  a  scornful  place ' 

(Hall's  Sat  Bk.  IV.  Sat  L  L  70). 
Plaits,  j^.,  L  A,  p.  Z3/Z,  L  49. 
Planten,  IL  r,  p.  39/9,  L  6. 
Plashes,  j^.  «  puddles,  L  ^,  p.  93/1,  L  36 ;  «.  p.  6/z. 

L  46 ;  IL  1,  p.  5/9,  L  31 ;  oocori  alio  in  L  4  of  tbt 
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poem  preserved  in  EliOft  Lib.    '  By  so  OMicfa  tprinf 
water  is  better  than  plash  water '  ( Waitl's  Sermons, 
p.  137) :'  for  the  afokiing  of  some  dirty  laiFe  or 
plash '  (Aubrey's  Miseel.  p.  166. 
Platte,  j#.,  platto  of  groond  (and  aeo  Plot),  I.  «.  p. 

39/1.  L  as- 
Plaadite,  L  #.  p.  d/ii  L  14. 
Play  of  Richard  the  Third.  II.  r.  p.  8/a,  L  15. 
Play-writert,  L  e,  p.  i3/»,  L  i. 
Pleased-seeming,  II.  d,  p.  15/x.  1.  48. 
Flebeyan,  ji^.,  IL  q,  p.  4/9,  L  14. 
Pleasare,  tr.,  pleMiired,  II.  b,  p.  ao/i,  I.  19 ;  4,  p.  va. 

Na  64,  L  3 ;  p.  38,  No.  19,  L  xx,  etc. 
Pleating,  I.  0,  p.  5/a,  L  ai. 
Plot  (of  ground)  and  sae  Plotte,  L  «,  p.  39^1,  L  13. 
Plough  folks,  II.  /,  p.  x5/x,  L  aS. 
Plough-wright,  II.  b,  p.  xy/a.  L  ao. 
Plow  landes,  II.  A  p^  6fa,  L  96. 
Ployden,  II.  r.  p.  8/a,  L  X5. 
Pluck  plouer,  II.  r,  p.  6a/i,  L  33. 
Plume,  «.,  uUr,^  I.  /,  p.  16/x,  L<6. 
Poinct,  j^.,  poincte,  I.  a,  p.  a8/i,  U.  25^  sS  ;  p.  4x/a,  1. 

58. 
Point,  v.  —  to  appoint,  I.  s,  p.  xi.  fltL  91. 

Point,  care  not  a  —  care  not  a  bonon,  II.  c,  p.  41^.  1. 

x6  (from  bottom) ;  h^  p.  41.  No.  31.  L  5.    . 
P6int  (full  point),  II.  0,  p.  ao/i,  L  8. 
Pointes,  sb,,  I.  a,  p.  15/x,  L  47 ;  «.  p.  8/x,  1.  a8  ;  If.  i, 

p.  6/2,  L  54 ;  /,  p.  5/1,  L  as,  etc 
Polde,  v.,  I.  <i,  p.  28/2, 1.  B. 
Pollicitations,  II.  4,  p.  51,  No.  64,  L  5. 
Pome-roie  »  apple  so  called,  II.  d,  p.  19^8, 1.  34. 
Poope  noddy.  1. 1,  p.  13,  st.  197. 
Poorejohn,  II.  A,  p.  24,  No.  74,  1.  X5. 
Fopyniay,  popioia3re  =  a  parrot  so  called,  I.  a,  p.  14^, 

L  58 ;  p.  17/x,  1.  6. 
Por,  sb,,  II.  A.  p.  47,  No.  49, 1.  ao ;  Now  50,  L  la. 
Porkets,  II.  /,  p.  lo/i,  I.  23, 
Porpas,  II.  /,  p.  8/2,  L  ^^. 
Porpose  Pye,  II.  ar,  p.  14/1, 1.  a8. 
Porrage,  II.  /.  p.  X3/X,  1.  36,  p.  xs/x,  1.  ay. 
Port  de  pouero,  II.  s,  p.  9/1, 1.  34. 
Portes  —  gates,  I./,  p.  22/1.  1.  32, 
Posed,  V.  =■  pnssled,  II.  ^,  p.  ly/x.  I.  3X. 
Posies,  I.  tf,  p.  X4/a,  L  ao;  IL  r,  p.  xo^,  L  fa: 
Post  in.  Ct  Sackvilla's  Ferrea  and  Borrex,  v.  i.)  :  - 

'  Forthwkh  therefBre  viH  I  ia  pott^efsrt 
To  Albany.'    11.  r,  p.  10  [,\iwn.  M«rck.) 

Pot  companions,  I.  af ,  p.  9/9,  1.  x. 

Pot-guns,  II.  J,  pi  5/2, 1  IX. 

Pottage.  II.  r,  p.  59/1,  L  23. 

Pottical.  play  on  word  poetical,  IL  1,  f>.  it/i,  I  96. 

Pottle,  sb.,  II.  ar,  p.  xa/a,  1.  x6l 

Pottry.  II.  y,  p.  6/9,  L  19. 

Pouch,  powch.  I.  €,  p.  8/x,  L  5  ;  IL  g,  p.  9/x,  I  94. 

Poules  Church  Yarde,  I.  a,  p.  14/a,  1.  45. 

Poulters,  II.  /,  p.  xo/x,  L  x8. 

Pound,  II.  /,  p.  6/9,  L  > 

Pounding,  v.,  IL  g*  p.  ^i»  t  S«- 


Poundidtrons,  IL  r,  p.  98/9,  1.  i. 

Pottte.v.,  powte,  I.  «,  p.  37/9, 1  13 ;  IL  /,  p.  14/f,  L 

42 ;  p.  x5/x,  L  X5. 
Pourloyne,  v.,  I.  j,  p.  9,  st.  60. 
Powers,  v.  =  pours,  I.  <x,  p.  15/9,  L  ax. 
Powlack  =  Pde,  IL  v,  p.  6/2, 1  X3. 
Poynt,  a  poynt  for  thee  and  thy  vfflaxdea,  l.#.  a  jot  or 

tittle,  II.  r,  p.  X7/9,  Li. 
Practicfce,  ^.,  II.  ^,  p.  6/1. 1.  4. 
Praid  —  preyed,  I.  0^  p.  8/1,  L  37. 
Prate,  v.,  prated.  L  a,  p.  6/x,  L  49 ;  ^,  p.  8/a,  L  94 : /. 

p.  2x/i,  L  x6  ;  p.  23/x,  1.  46,  etc 
Prate,  j*.,  L/.  p.  X9/2,  L  X7 ;  p.  90/9,  L  39. 
Prater,  ji^.,  I./,  p.  19/2, 1  x8. 
Prathig.  adi.,\,f,  p.  19/2,  L  91 ;  j",  p.  7/1.  L  15. 
Pratling.  <idj,^  I.  a,  p.  24/2,  I  8. 
Pratled,  v.,  prattles,  I./,  p.  94/9,  L  37.    ' 
Prattle,  sb.^  I./,  p.  21/2,  L  38. 
Prattle  basket,  I.  m,  p.  9/2,  L  38.    So  bawdy-lMiAst « 

prostitute 
Pranke,  v.,  IL  /.  p.  14/1, 1.  43  ;  j,  p.  6/1,  L  41. 
Pray,  V.  —  prey,  IL  /,  p.  6/9, 1.  43. 
Preaty  —  pretty,  I.  a,  p.  99/9,  L  id 
Precession  —  going  before,  I.  g^  p.  7.    Now  Hodtod  to 

astronomy  ~  precession  oT  the  -oqafnoaeaC  -  IVol>> 

ably   Breton  here  uses  it  in  the  aenae  of  pfftycr. 

coining  it  from  '  preces. ' 
Predzian,  I.  /,  p.  xi,  st  89. 
Predicament,  logical  term.  II.  A,  p.  14,  No.  99,  i  97 ; 

q,  p.  7/1, 1.  I. 
Predomination,  II.  /  p.  9/3,  L  38. 
Preheminencie,  preheminence,  I.  tf,  p.  x6/x,  L  98 ;  i.  p. 

X2,  St.  ixo. 
Prentice,  adj.^  II.  d,  p.  19/2,  L  32. 
Prentice,  j^.,  II.  d,  p.  18/2,  L  39 ;  p.  X9/Z,  L  za ;  at,  p. 

5/x,  L  23. 
Presently,  presentlie  =  immediatdy,  I.  a,  fx  f*/**^  3 : 

p.  51/2, 1.  X2 :  p.  52/x.  L  58;  IL  f,  p.  19^1. 1.  39; 

p.  44/2.  n.  XI,  97,  etc. 
Preseruacon,  II.  v,  p.  3.  1.  19;  p.  8/1,  L  S* 
Preseruatiue,  ib.  -»  the  thing  or  cause  of  presenrMiaB, 

II.  a,  p.  11/2,  L  54. 
President,  ib.  —  precedent,  L  m,  p.  9/Xi  i  S0 ;  r,  |i.  4/1, 

L  12 ;  II.  b,  p.  14/1,  L  96,  etc. 
Prescribes,  v.,  I.  k,  p.  9/1, 1.  39. 
Prest,  I.  //,  p.  6/x,  L  17. 
Presumde  =  undertook,  I.  b,  p.  i^z,  L  3..      Ste  BSn 

Eng.  p.  275. 
Pretend,  v.  =  to  portend.  I.  a,  p.  46/1,  L  51 ;  p.  41^1',  L 

27- 

Prettie  -  fine,  IL  a,  p.  13/3,  L  Z3  (from  bottom),  *  two 
pretty  men  crossing  a  ford.  (Aubrey's  MisoeD.  p. 

183). 
Pricke,  v.,  prickt,  I.  0,  p.  xo/i,  1.  99 ;  If.  ^,  p.  9/1,  L 

17. 
Prickes,  sb,,  pricke,  I./,  p.  96f 9,  L  3 ;  f,  pc  ^,  i  19 ; 

II.  h,  p.  46,  Na  46,  L  90 ;  /,  p.  t9/i,  L  5. 

Pricking  in  a  ckmt,  IL  i,  p.  56.  Na  6r,  1.  a 

Prieng,  v,  I,  /,  p.  s/^i  1-  3^ 
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Pricing.  <w^-.  I-  •».  P-  9/1.  L  56. 

Prime,  sb,^  I.  /,  p.  3/2,  1.  i. 

Primer,  II.  5,  p.  8/1,  1.  9. 

Primero,  II.  c^  p.  60/2, 1.  39 ;  f,  p.  ii/i,  L  54. 

Primero  restes,  I.  ^,  p.  12/1,  L  i. 

Pkincke,  v.,  I.  s,  p.  zx,  st.  99  ;  II.  i,  p.  6/1, 1  41. 

Prinking^-reviTed  in  United  States,  v.,  L  <•  p.  6/1,  L 
zo,  and  I.  <.  p.  8/i«  L  <6.  See  De  Vert,  j.v.  *  pert 
It  is  rather '  perk  up,' or  pnnk  up  or  adorn  one's  self 
affectedly  with  an  under  sense  of '  get '  Cf.  under 
Princke. 

Print  (an  print)  =  neatly,  tnmly.  point  devise,  with 
great  exactness,  I./,  p.  ai/2,  1.  44 ;  j,  p.  11,  st  98  ; 
II.  h,  p.  46,  No.  48,  L  12 ;  r,  p.  13/1,  L  14. 

Print  (out  of  print),  11./,  p.  7/x,  L  14. 

Prisoning,  v.,  II.  ^,  p.  17/z,  L  9. 

PJrobatum,  I,  g,  p.  5/1,  L  33. 

Proceeding,  sb,  =  procession,  II.  q,  p.  5/1,  L  8. 

Promoter,  x^.,  II.  i,  p.  13/2, 1.  Z7. 

Promoting,  adj,^  L  /,  p.  9.  st  63. 

Pronosticate,  v,  ««  prognostioate.  L  <i,  p.  48/1^  L  34. 

Prooue,  V.  =  prove,  I.  tf,  p.  6/1,  L  36,  etc. 

Proper,  a  proper  man,  L  ^,  p.  a6/z,  L  30;  II.  r,  p.  47/a, 
1.  25.    See  Bib.  Eng.  p.  Z58. 

Propense,  II.  h^  p.  7,  No.  4,  L  Z4. 

Prophaned,  II.  v,  p.  5/2,  L  5. 

Prose-men,  I.  ^,  p.  Z3/Z,  1.  9. 

Prouander,  IL^,  p.  xa/z,  L  53. 

Prouaunte,  ib.,  prouant,  I.  b,  p.  Z9/2, 1.  zo;  II.  r,  p. 
9/z,  L  23.  This  seems  to  have  been  generally  a  tech- 
nical military  word.  So  Scott  in  Legend  of  Montrose 
cviit  (Dugald  Dalgetty),  '  now  must  I  go  and  lay 
in  prwant  myself  for  the  campaign  ;'  also  c  xiii. , 
'  what  sort  of  provant  have  you  got  here  ;  what  food, 
I  mean?'  CX  Webster's  Northward  Ho,  I.  iii, '  main- 
tained with  provant  and  dead  pay.'  There  is  a  pun 
on  the  word  in  the  sense  explained  in  our  note  in 
loco,  Fide  Nazes,  s.v.  May  there  not  also  be  a  play 
on  the  word  '  provant '?  A  provant  sword  or  rapier 
is  a  not  unfrequent  expression  denoting  such  a 
common  weapon  as  was  served  out  to  the  troops  :— 

*  5/c^A.— He  tware  it  was  a  Toleda 
BabtuUL—K  ^cot  provant  rapier,  do  better.' 

(Every  Man  in  his  Htunoor,  ill.  L) 
'  A  knave  with  halfe  a  breech  there . . .  with  a  prov- 
ant sword  win  slash  your  scarlets'  (Massinger's 
Maid  of  Hon.  I.  i).  The  untrained  soldier  then, 
when  he  sees  his  provant  (sword),  calls  out  for  the 
other  sort  of  provant,  his  victuals — having  more 
stomach  for  food  than  for  fighting. 

Prouidence,  II.  <f,  p.  Z3/Z,  L  30. 

Prouision  =  foresight,  II.  r,  p.  6/1, 1.  38 ;  p.  zo/z.  1.  27. 

Prowes  —  prowess,  II.  r,  p.  aS/a,  L  49. 

Projme,  v.,  1. 1,  p.  7,  st.  38. 

Pn^ing.  adj.,  I.  «,  p.  S4/z,  I  3. 

Proyning,  j^.,  11.  r,  p.  98/z,  L  50. 

Puddings  ends,  I./,  p.  az/z,  L  3. 

Pudding-pie,  1. 1,  p.  7,  st  98. 

Puddle-water,  II.  0,  p.  a3/z,  XL  z8,  aa. 


Puffing,  I.  g,  p.  6/z,  L  50. 

Puer,  play  on  word,  L  a,  p.  9/2,  1.  z8. 

Puld,  v.,  II.  If.  p.  6o/x,  1.  31. 

Pumice,  11./,  p;  7/2,  L  5. 

Puncke,  punke,  IL  r,  p,  zo/z,  U  46  ;  v,  p.  zo/a,  L  36. 

Puntoa  =  punctilio,  to  stand  upon,  IL  a,  p.  zo/a,  L  3Z. 

Puny,  (i^.),  punies,  I.  A,  p.  zz/a,  L  23 ;  IL  ^,  p.  xz/z,  L 

41 ;  y*  P>  7/<*  ^40*    Ct  '  puisnd  «  younger  chikU 
Puples,  I.  tf,  p.  sz/z,  L  7 ;  p.  S3/z,  1,  3a 
Puzposcs  *  a  kind  of  riddles,  I.  /,  p.  4/2,  La;  II.  r,  p. 

^3/z,  1.  6.  Cf.  Cynthia's  Revels  (Act  iv.  sa  t)  *  For 

sport's  sake  let's  have  aome  >Uddles  or  Puipoies, 

hoT 
Puritan,  I.  s,  p.  zz,  st  89. 
Purse-fiill,  I.  g,  p.  6/z,  L  6. 
Puraeline,  II.  c,  p.  62/z,  I  za. 
Put  to  —  apply,  II.  a,  p.  zo/a,  last  line  but  7.      See 

Bib.  Eng.  p.  89. 
Put,  not  all  their  purses  eye  m  stake  their  all,  I  g,  p. 

za/z,  L  2. 
Pu-rulines,  II.  k,  p.  9/2,  L  4. 
Pybles.  and  see  Pibble,  IL  r,  p.  26/z,  L  39. 
Pyed.  eulj,,  and  see  Pied,  pide,  II.  it  p.  6/3, 1.  34 ;  P- 

8/2.  L  49. 
Pyed  coats,  I.  i,  p.  Z3,  st  1.  a8. 


QUACKSALUERS,  11./,  p.  5/z,  L  Z3  ,'  r,  p.  9/2,  L  ao. 

Quaild,  V.  acHvt,  quailes,  I.  h,  p.  7/2,  L  27 ;  >(,  p.  8/z, 
L  zz. 

Quality,  qualitie,  I.  d.  p.  7/2,  I.  6 ;  II.  g,  p.  8/2,  L  29  ; 
a.  p,  Z4/2,  L  sa 

Qualmes,  I.  b,  p.  Z3/Z.  L  38 ;  IL  j,  p.  6/z,  1.  5a 

Quarrellings,  sb,  —  discussions.  1 1./,  p.  7/z,  L  35. 

Quarry,  I.  /.  p.  23/2,  L  19. 

Quarters  (hertddry),  II.  g,  p.  9/z,  I.  zz. 

Quauers,  I.  /,  p.  4/z.  L  22. 

Queasie  =  squeamish,  I./,  p.  7/z,  L  Z7.  'The  queasy- 
stomacked  Brownests  cast  themselves  out  of  the 
Church '  (Samuel  Ward's  Coal  from  the  Altar, /a.) 
So  Fuller  *  queasy  stomach '  (Ch.  Hist  VL  p.  299, 

ITia). 
Queane,  quean,  sb.^  I.  ^,  p.  8/z,  1.  a  ;  p.  9/2,  L  Z4  ;  /,  p. 

az/z.  L  Z4  ;  ^,  p.  7/z,  L  39  ;  IL  c,  p.  44/b*  ^  JO  I  P- 
50/2,  L  4,  etc. 

Queasie,  l,g,  p.  7/z,  L  Z7. 

Quechy  =  manhy  and  also  bushy,  I.  bt  p.  8/2,  L  47 ; 
/,  p.  z6/a,  L  24,  '  the  damps  that  rise  from  out  the 
queachy  plots '  (Pede's  Edward  L  p.  393) ;  some- 
times =3  weak  or  helpless.  '  they're  poor  queechy 
things,  gells  is  (Adam  Bede,  c.  zo). 

Queene  of  Spades,  IL  ^.  p.  7/z,  L  3Z. 

Queere,  L  /,  p.  5/2,  L  48. 

Queint,  I.  /,  p.  5/2,  i  5. 

Quell,  sb.,  L  /,  p.  zo/a,  1.  zz. 

Qoere,  j^.  *  quhe,  I.  r,,p.  8,  st.  8a. 

Questing,  adj.,  IL/.  p.  zo/z,  L  54. 

Queiie ttomackt,  IL  s,  p.  8/a,L  44. 
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Quicke,  quick,  I.  a,  p.  ao/a.  I  lo ;  d^  p.  6/a,  L  39 ;  p. 

xx/a.  L  8  ;  /  p.  ao/a,  L  46,  etc. 
Quickset,  I.  /,  p.  3/x,  1.  18. 
Quiddities,  quidities  =  subtleties,  '  quirks  and  quiddities 

of  k>ve,'  I.  a,  p.  17/x,  1. 14 ;  b,  p.  17/3, 1  ix  ;  r,  p.  6/3, 

L  51  (Greene's  George  a  Greene,  p.  355) ;  so  Mar« 

lane's  Faustus,  i.  x. 
Quier,  I.  A,  p.  x6/3,  L  la  ;  <?,  p.  7/x,  I  37. 
Quieres,  I.  /.  p.  4/x,  L  a3 ;  p.  6/a,  1.  33. 
Quintessence,  L/,  p.  30/a,  L  45  ;  »,  p.  8/3, 1  27  ;  0,  p. 

xo/x,  1.  10 ;  II.  b,  X5/1,  L  8  ;  p.  ao/a,  I  18,  etc. 
QuSppes,  II.  r.  p.  60/x,  L  x8. 
Quipping,  II.  *.  p.  is/i,  L  15. 
Quirks,  quirkes,  I.  b,  p.  X7/3,  L  ix  ;  /,  p.  6/a,  L  51 ;  II. 

y,  p.  6/3,  L  49. 
Quit,  v.,  quitted,  I.  0,  p.  16/3, 1.  14 ;  II.  c,  p.  8/x,  L  33  ; 

d,  p.  x6/i,  L  x8,  etc. 
Quite,  v.,  quited,  I.  p,  p.  6/3,  L  16  ;  A,  p.  10/3, 1  35  ;  II. 

d,  p.  X8/3,  L  14 ;  4,  p.  33,  No.  s,  L  X9. 
Quitides,  II.  y,  p.  6/3,  L  5a 
Quod,  v..  I.  tf,  p.  S4/i,  L  ax  ;  *,  p.  16/1,  L  34  ;  /,  p.  5/x, 

139. 
Qnoiting  Coat,  II.  k,  p.  47,  No.  49,  L  xa 


Rablbmbnt,  rabblement,  I.  r.  p.  5/3,  1.  19 ;  II.  ^,  p. 

8/x,  1.  38. 
Rabbots,  rabbottes,  rabbettes.  I.  c,  p.  9,  st.  98 ;  /,  p. 

X3/i»  1.  9  ;  P-  16/1, 1..S  ;  II.  /,  p.  6/3,  L  35,  etc. 
Race,  V,  —raze,  I.  r,  p.  5/1, 1.  47. 
Racket«  while  Death  keeps  racket,  I.  g,  p.  6/x,  1.  5. 
Racking  rent,  II.  »,  p.  14/1,  L  37. 
Rackt,  I.  d,  p.  5/3,  1.  X9. 
Radix,  I.  n,  p.  13/3,  L  38. 
Ragges  —  clothes,  I.  ^,  p.  xi/x,  1.  43. 
Rainard,  I.  n,  p.  ii/a,  1.  41 ;  II.  s,  p.  xx/3, 1.  17. 
Rainolde,  II.  ^,  p.  13/x,  I.  14. 
Raie,  sd.,  I.  /,  p.  6/x,  1.  3. 

Rainy  day,  keep  something  for  a,  II.  «.  p.  7/3,  1.  9. 
Raking,  adj.,  I.  g,  p.  6/1,  1.  53. 
Randevows,  II.  r,  p.  xi/a,  1.  33. 
Randon,  I.  a,  p.  3X/3,  1.  5 ;  e,  p.  6/1,  1.  17. 
Rankt,  adj.,  I.  0,  p.  i$/t,  1.  36. 
Ranne  the  ring,  II.  u,  p.  9/a,  1.  X3. 
Rare,  adj.  —  excellent,  II.  c,  p.  39/3,  1.  35 ;  i,  p.  13/a, 

L  36 :  «,  p.  x3/a,  1.  4a 
Rarenes,  II.  /,  p.  xo/i,  1.  9. 
Rascabilians,  II.  s,  p.  6/3,  1.  x8.     'Beware  raskabilia' 

(Tusser's  Husbandry). 
Rascaldry,  I./  p.  3x/t,  1.  x8. 
Rascall,  adj.,  I.  b,  p.  xi/i,  1.  35  ;  ^.  p.  7/1.  L  49 ;  II.  m, 

p.  5/a,  1.  13 ;  p.  7/a,  1.  52  ;  p.  8/1,  1.  ai. 
Rascall  deere,  I./,  p.  33/1,  1.  47 ;  g,  p.  ix/i,  1.  11. 
kaspesse,  II.  /,  p.  10/2,  1.  4. 
Rat-catcher.  11./,  p.  5/a,  1.  33. 
Kaungers,  I.  t,  p.  6/1,  L  3. 
Raunsommed,  II.  c,  p.  37/3,  1.  33. 


Rauish,  II.  n,  p.  8/x,  1.  31. 

Rauishing,  adj.,  II.  r,  p.  6/3,  L  35. 

Rauishment,  II.  q,  p.  X7/1,  1.  46. 

Ray,  sb.  =  array,  I.  a,  p.  lo/x,  L  58 ;  /,  p,  5/1,  L  9o; 

n,  p.  7/3,  1.  3. 
Reakes,  sb.  —  pranks,  I.  e,  p.  5/x,  L  x6 ;  II.  ^  p.   i7/a» 

1.  35  (singular) ;  qu. — from  Latin  rixa,  strife. 
Realta  -  Rialto.  II.  /,  p.  x3/3, 1.  33.    Spelled  '  Rialto ' 

in  Marston's  «  What  You  Will '  (L  x). '  posse  .  .  . 

up  the  Rialto.' 
Reaued,  I.  /,  p.  33/3, 1.  X5. 
Rebaters  —  a  fiBdling  collar  or  band,  II.  b,  p.  19/3,  1.  49. 

See  Nares  under  '  rebato.' 
Receit,  sb.,  II.  c,  p.  X3/X,  1.  X9 ;  p.  48/1,  L  17 ;  p.  57/a, 

L  4X. 
Rechlesse,  I.  a,  p.  39/3,  1.  33. 
Rechlesnes,  rechlesnesse,  II.  f,  p.  X4/3,  L  3X  ;  p.  15/1. 

I.  13. 

Reckoning  without  hoast,  II.  b,  p.  x8/x,  L  4.  Hejiin 
(HisL  of  Reform.)  gives  as  an  old  English  proveib, 
'  They  that  reckon  whhout  their  host  are  to  reckon 
twice.' 

Re-conceit,  sb.  —  introspection  :  edn.  X603  has  *  conoeh,' 

II.  k,  p.  X3,  Na  38,  I  x8. 
Recordation,  II.  k,  p.  9,  Na  X4,  L  8. 
Recorde,  sb.  ■-  recollection,  I.  a,  p.  55/1,  L  za 
Recorde,  v.,  music,  I.  n,  p.  lo/x,  L  39. 
Recorder,  musical  Instrument,  II.  /,  p.  6/8,  L  33. 
Recording,  v.,  I.  /,  p.  18/3,  L  3a. 

Recoured,  v.,  II.  /,  p.  X5/3,  L  46. 

Recourse,  sb.,  I.  b,  p.  34/1,  L  43 ;  ^,  p.  xx/i.  L  i. 

Red,  v.,  redd,  I.  /,  p.  4/3, 1  34 ;  p.  X7/3.  L  i ;  p.  aa/a. 

Red-hearing,  II.  «,  p.  3/x,  L  5. 

Red  lattice  —  alehouse,  II.  /,  p.  xx/a,  L  4. 

Red  over,  II.  /,  p.  xs/x,  L  413. 

Reede.  v.,  I./  p.  aa/x,  1.  37 ;  «,  p.  7/1,  L  38. 

Reedy  —  ready.  I.  a,  p.  41/1,  L  45. 

Refraine,  v.  tr.,  I.  a,  p.  33/3,  L  ix  ;  ^,  p.  4/3,  L  3*. 

Relive,  v.,  I.  c,  p.  6,  st.  49. 

Remonstrance  —  re-demonstrance  or  renewed  sign,  II. 

k.  Letter  i,  L  3. 
Remooue,  sb.,  II.  d,  p.  X4/1,  L  4X. 
Remoroe,  sb. ,  remorse  —  biting  back — usually  used  metn- 

phorically,  I.  a,  p.  36/3,  L  15 ;  b,  p.  15/1,  1.  9 ;  p. 

35/3'  I.  37 :  *.  P-  la/i,  1.  4X,  etc. 
Remoue,  sb.,  II.  A,  p.  13,  No.  37,  L  39. 
Remunerating,  adj.,  II.  h,  p.  51,  Na  66,  L  9. 
Renowme,  sb.,  I.  m,  p.  6/3,  1.  43.    * 
Renowmed  —  renowned,  I.  m,  p.  xi/3,  L  z ;  II.  v,  p.  6/1, 

L  54.     Fr.  rtnommi. 
Rentall,  adj.,  II.  h,  p.  6,  Na  a,  L  17. 
Repent  —  make  repent,  I.  h,  p.  6/x,  L  a. 
Repentante,  sb.,  I.  c,  p.  7,  SL  64. 
Replexion  from  replico  —  the  unfolding  or  displaying, 

unknitting,  II.  /,  p.  6/1,  L  6  (from  bottom). 
Reprooued,  II.  q,  p.  8/x,  L  3. 
Resolucon,  I.  /,  p.  15/3,  L  xa 
Respectiuely,  II.  0,  p.  lo/x,  L  ax. 
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Rest,  from  rests  *■  from  staking  at  primero,  II.  c,  p. 
60/a,  L  7  (from  bottom).  '  Set  up  rest  '=  stand  on 
the  money  set  up  as  their  probable  value,  i.e,  the 
value  the  setter  thought  warranted  by  the  chances 
of  the  game  of  primero ;  and  so  used  metaphori- 
cally. II.  r,  p.  8  (Worth.  Sold.). 

Rests*  sb.^  in  cards,  II.  r,  p.  6o/a,  I  40 ;  s.  p.  ii/i.  L  36 ; 
k,  p.  9/a,  L  51. 

Rests,  ih,^  restes,  in  music,  I.  r,  p.  xo,  st  zo6. 

Restie  =  rusty  (restie  bacon),  I.  /,  p.  8/a,  1.  9^ 
'  Reezed  bacon  soords  shall  feast  his  family ' 
(Hall,  Sat  IV.  ii  36),  which  Singer  explains 
as  rusty :  but  query  —  fried?  Adams  (I.  65)  speaks 
of  souls  being  'reezed  in  purgatory.'  Thomas 
Nabbes  in  Spring's  Glory  (1639)  has  it — '  Dost 
scome  my  liberality,  thou  rasiy  bacon,  tallow-foced 
scullion  ? '    See  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood,  1.  v. 

Resty,  €idj,  —  restive,  restie,  I.  g,  p.  7/1,  L  36 ;  II.  /, 
p.  ii/a,  L  53  :  ar.  p.  9/1,  L  37. 

Resty  =  restive,  slow  or  sluggish,  often  '  resting,'  I./,  p. 
7/1,15  (from  bottom),  p.  S/a,  I  39.  See  Trench's 
Glossary.     Or  qu. — obstinate  ? 

Retchlesly,  II.  c,  p.  lo/i.  1.  6. 

Retchlesnesse.  II.  c,  p.  14/3,  1.  31  ;  p.  15/x,  L  13. 

Rethoricke,  II.  h,  p.  15/1,  L  19. 

Retire,  $b,,  I.  a,  p.  4/1,  L  33.  Pref. ;  II.  d,  p.  5/3. 1.  33. 

Retrhier,  dog.  II.  /,  p.  7/1, 1.  30. 

Revertion,  II.  /,  p.  15/1,  L  48. 

Revised,  v.,  II.  q,  p.  4/3.  L  33. 

Rewe,  II.  r,  p.  6a/x,  L  xa 

Rewme,  II.  g,  p.  6/3, 1.  34  ;  p.  7/a.  *•  44- 

Rhewme,  II.  m,  p.  6/1,  L  53  ;  /,  p.  xo/x,  L  44, 

Ribaudry,  I.  b,  p.  X4/X.  1.  39. 

Riches— a  singular,  II.  c,  p.  34/x,  L  3.    See  Bib.  Eng., 

p.  3»- 
Rids,  riddes.  v.  —  gets  over,  II.  /,  p.  X4/3,  0.  3.  xa 

Rie,  sb.^  I.  b,  p.  x6/3, 1.  33. 

Rie  dowe,  I./,  p.  30/3,  L  xi. 

Rifty  tufty,  I.  ^,  p.  x6/3,  L  x8.  In  Chapman's  Gent 
Usher  v.  z.  'I  would  handle  you  in  rufty  tufty 
wise,'  i.e.  rudely,  rompingly :  also  as  an  exclama- 
tion *  Rufty  tufry  f  are  you  so  frolic?'  (Wily  Be- 
guiled) :  rufty-tuifty  heads,  i.t.  dishevelled  (Keats, 
Cap  and  Bells,  st  86). 

Rimme,  II.  /  p.  13/1, 1  30. 

Rings,  in  their  mouths — ^no  light  on  this  elsewhere,  un- 
less an  allusion  to  ringing  pigs ;  II.  j,  p.  X4/a. 

Rise  *  risen,  I.  g,  p.  xi/s,  L  9.    See  Bib.  Eng.,  p.  59. 

Ritch,  I.  a,  p.  43/1.  L  54. 

Roages,  1*.,  roague,  1. 1,  p.  6/1,  L  34 ;  II.  >,  p.  7/3, 1.  53. 

Roane  ^  Rouen,  II.  t,  p.  xx/x,  L  50. 

Roaned,  adj. ,  II.  g^  p.  6/3,  1.  13. 

Roate,  I.  a,  p.  37/1,  L  5. 

Robin  Goodfellow,  II.  /,  p.  zo/s,  L  sa. 

Robin  Hood,  Hoode,  I.  a,  p.  ix/3,  1.  3 ;  pi.  99/Xt  L  a6 ; 

/,  p.  30/a,  L  50 ;  /,  p.  z8/3,  1.  97.      K.  James  L 

jocularly  quoted  the  proverb  oonceming  him  to  Dr. 

Reynolds  at  the  HampCoo  Court  Conf.  (Fuller,  Ch. 

Hist  X.  18). 


Roiall-spirited.  II.  d,  p.  37/1,  1.  33. 
Roiles,  II.  ^,  p.  x7/x,  L  34. 
Rolling  stone,  II.  ».  p.  8/3,  L  50. 
Roune,  v.  —  ran.  I.  a,  p.  8/x,  L  16. 
Roode,  by,  I.  a,  p.  17/1,  L  34 ;  p.  30/1,  L  37,  etc 
Rooles,  sb.  —  rolls,  catalogues.    So  the  '  roole  of  peace ' 
is  —  the  roll  of  the  servants  of  peace,  II.  u,  p.  6/3, 

1.33- 
Roosted  —  roasted,  II.  f,  p.  39/3,  1.  34. 

Rosa  solis,  I.  k,  p.  X3/3,  L  x8. 

Rosen,  1^.,  II.  /,  p.  9/3, 1.  50.  Now  a  Sootidtai,  but 
formerly  the  regular  Elizabethan  form.  CC  Har- 
rison's Descrip.  of  England  (Bk.  11.  &  vi.  p.  i6x,  of 
N.  Sh.  Soa  edn.) 

Rosie  cheekt,  II.  A,  p.  6.  No.  3,  L  4. 

Rost,  adj.,  II.  r,  p.  43/3,  L  33. 

Roste,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  41/x,  IL  33,  35 ;  II.  c,  p.  38/a,  L  36. 

Roste,  v.,  rost,  to  rule  the  roste,  L  a,  p.  37/1, 1.  7 ;  ^, 
p.  34/1, 1.  ^\  d,^  X0/3,  L  4. 

Rosted  horse,  a  tale  of  a,  II.  r,  p.  39/3,  L  48. 

Rosters  of  men,  II.  v,  p.  5/3, 1.  8. 

Roumes,  1^.,  I.  a,  p.  9/x,  L  3X. 

Round,  j^.,  I.  /,  p.  7/3,  L  53. 

Rounds,  1^.  of  a  ladder,  L  a,  p.  4/a,  L  3X,  Pref. 

Round-about,  sb.^  II.  «,  p.  8/1,  L  3x. 

Roundelay,  rounddelay,  I.  j»,  p.  5/3,  L  38 ;  p.  8/x,  L 
30  ;  p.  zo/3,  L  8. 

Round  table  —  large  bustle  ?  I.  #,  p.  9/z,  L  361 

Roundly  =  quickly  or  sturdily,  II.  c,  p.  30/3,  L  36 ;  p. 
38/3,  L  3X. 

Roue,  v.,  to  roue  near  the  marke.  II.  b,  p.  8/1,  L  38. 

Rouest,  v.,  rouing,  II.  d,  p.  xo/x,  1.  30 ;  p.  xo/3. 1.  53. 

Roust,  ji^.,  roost,  II.  /,  p.  X3/3,  L  5. 

Rowels,  II.  r,  p.  7/3,  L  4a 

Rowen-taild,  II.  /,  p.  7/x,  L  aa 

Rowle,  Ji^.  *  roll,  I.  r,  p.  4/3,  L  45. 

Rowse,  ji^.  =  flutter  or  cry,  I.  k,  p.  14/1,  L  3a  See 
Halliwell.  s.v. 

Rowst,  roust  =  roost.  L  ^,  p.  lo/z,  L  13. 

Rowtes,  sb.,  I.  /,  p.  5/x,  L  36. 

Royallize,  v.,  I.  <?,  p.  4,  L  7,  Ded.    Cf.  Richard  ill.,  l  3. 

Roysters,  I.  a,  p.  38/3,  L  96. 

Rubarb,  II.  /  p.  5/x,  L  6. 

Ruddocks,  II.  b,  p.  X7/X,  L  33. 

Rudsby,  I.  m,  p.  8/1,  L  5a. 

Rue,  Ji^.,  herb  rue,  L  a,  p.  zs/s,  L  49. 

Rue,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  57/3,  L  39 ;  /,  p.  30/1,  IL  17,  18. 

Ruing,  v.,  I.  b,  p.  18/3, 1.  3a 

Ruffes.  I.  tf,  pi  xs/i.  I  SI ;  /  p.  ax/a,  L  44  ;  p.  34/1.  L 
SO ;  II.  *,  p.  9/x,  L  13 ;  p.  19/3,  L  48  ;  ^.  p.  7/x.  L 
38 ;  p.  9/1,  L  xa,  etc. 

Ruffins,  sb.t  I.  a,  p.  6/x,  L  59. 

Ruffin-like,  L/  p.  ax/a,  L  33. 

Rufiil,  I.  b.  p.  Z9/3,  L  37. 

Ruifun,  L  /.  p.  ax/x,  L  13. 

Rume,  ji^.,  I.  /,  p.  8,  st.  47. 

Runneley,  I.  /,  pi.  x6/z,  L  8. 

Rundfet,  II.  i,  pi  aa,  No.  64,  L  xa ;  p.  40^  No.  35. 1.  s* 

Runnfaig  <B  erring,  gadding  astray,  II.  c,  p.  8/1,  L  4a. 
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Running,  heads  =  incontidenite,  hasty  conduct,  II.  €, 
p.  8/x,  1.  8  (from  bottom}— corrects  our  note. 

Rushes,  greene,  II.  g,  p.  5/1, 1.  i.  Cf.  Lyly's  Euphues, 
(Arfoer,  p.  339).  '  I  am  sorry  Euphues  that  we  have 
no  greene  Rushes,  considering  you  have  beene  so 
great  a  straunger.' 

Russet  (plaine  russet),  II.  »,  p.  xi/2,  L  16. 

Ruthe,  sb.,  ruth,  I.  a,  p.  5/2,  I.  28 ;  b,  p.  20/1,  I.  35 :  p. 
a6/i,  1.  35 :  /  p.  ai/i,  1.  45,  etc. 

RuthfuU,  1.  b,  p.  24/2,  1.  36 ;  d,  p.  14/1,  I.  21  ;  0,  p.  6/1, 

1-34- 
RuthiM,  I.  c,  p.  3,  SL  II. 

Rutting,  adj.,  I./,  p.  ai/i,  1.  39. 

Ryfe,  I.  a,  p.  26/2,  1.  5. 


Sachell,  II.  b,  p.  18/1, 1.  45. 

Sack,  sb.,  II.  b,  p.  lo/x.  L  40. 

Sacke,  sb.,  II.  h,  p.  22,  No.  64,  I  12 ;  p.  2a,  No.  65,  1. 

II,  etc.  ;  II.  /,  p.  7/1,  L  39 ;  p.  lo/i,  I  17. 
Sad,  II.  g,  p.  11/2,  I  41. 
Sadly,  II.  f,  p.  ii/i,  L  5. 
Sagbutte,  II.  i(,  p.  10/2.  L  39. 

Sales  =  tries,  I./,  p.  23/2,  I  17.    See  1^.  Eng.,  p.  16. 
Sainct,  sb.^  sainctes,  transition  form  of  Sanctus,  I.  a,  p. 

12/2.  L  24 :  /,  p.  13/1,  L  la 
Sidncted«  v.,  II.  </,  p.  5/1,  I  14. 
Saine,  v.  =  to  say.  I.  ot,  p.  6/2,  L  15.    Cf.  Raldgh,  '  yet 

what  is  love,  good  shepherd  sain  ?* 
Saint  Asse,  II.  s,  p.  8/2,  L  23. 
St  Christopher  shouldred  =  round  shouldered  like  one 

bearing  a  burden,  II.  g,  p.  7/2,  L  14. 
Saint  Else,  II.  s,  p.  8/2,  L  35. 
Saint  Grineum,  II.  s,  p.  9/1,  I.  4. 
Salamanders,  II.  o,  p.  12/2,  L  13. 
Salet,  sb.,  sallet,  sallets,  I.  a,  p.  41/a,  L  21 ;/,  p.  26/1, 

1.  52 ;  II.  r.  p.  S9/i,  L  21  ;  /,  p.  8/1,  L  33,  etc. 
Salve,  v.,  I.  /,  p.  23/1,  1.  14. 
Samman  trout,  II.  /,  p.  12/1,  L  97. 
Sammon,  II.  ^,  p.  10/2,  L  44. 
Sampler,  IL  c,  p.  37/2,  L  6. 
Sanguine,  I.  m,  p.  9/2,  I  45. 
Sanguine  faced,  II.  b.  p.  12/1,  I  i. 
Sanitate,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  14/2,  L  2. 
Sapience,  I.  a,  p.  15/2,  L  36 ;  p.  59/a,  L  43 ;  II.  v,  p. 

6/1, 1  4a 
Sappy,  II.  /,  p.  9/2,  L  96. 
Sarasins  head,  II.  g^  p.  7/2,  L  11. 
Saust  s  sauced,  I.  b,  p.  13/r,  L  la 
Sausy,  I.  tf,  p.  8/1. 1  3. 
Saueguard,  sb.,  II.  f,  p.  48/2, 1.  x8  ;  </,  p.  9/2,  L  10 ;  «, 

p.  14/2.  L  33. 
Sanourly,  II.  r,  p.  41/1, 1.  i.    '  Howsavourly  she  feeds.' 

(Broome's  Jovial  Crew,  Act  iv.)    So  Defoe  in  CoL 

Jack. 
Sauerie,  I.  /,  p.  3/2,  L  7. 
Saw,  j^.,  I.  tf,  p.  57/2, 1.  23. 


Sawdnesse,  I.  a,  p.  16/1,  L  41. 

Say,  J*.,  saye,   I.  a,  p.  17/1,  IL  4.  7, 

« serge '  (Halliwell). 
Scabbe,  sb„  scab,  I.  a,  p.  32/2,  L  a6  ;  IL  r,  p.  50/9.  L  5. 
Scalde,  v.,  scald  —  to  scale,  climb,  I.  a,  p.  4/1,  L  95; 

Argum.  p.  9/1,  1.  15. 
Scaled  »  covered  with  scales,  II.  A,  p.  la.  No.  93^  L  9^ 
Scape,  v.,  scapte,  I.  a,  p.  39/2,  L  97;  ^  p.  g/i,  L  49: 

p.  9/2.  L  I. 
Scanning,  sb.^  II.  k,  p.  38,  No.  19,  L  44. 
Schollers,  scholler,  I.  «,  p.  19/1, 1.  98 ;  pu  93/1,  L  16 ; 

II.  c,  p.  23/1,  1.  4,  etc. 
Schollership,  II.  b,  p.  27/1.  L  53. 
Schoolers,  I.  a,  p.  19/ 1.  1.  23. 
Science  —  knowledge,  I.  j,  p.  13,  st.  117. 
Sdlence,  I.  a,  p.  59/1,  IL  44,  45. 
Sdntenels  —  sentinds,  I.  b,  p.  19/9,  L  91. 
Sdtuation  —  situation,  II.  /.  p.  19/9,  L  30L 
Sclaunderous  —  slanderous,  I.  a,  p.  40/1,  1.  45. 
ScoUers,  II.  v,  p.  7/1, 1.  34. 
Sconce,  skonce,  II.  /,  p.  11/2,  L  31.    See  Naras,  j.v.,  I. 

/  p.  9. 
Sooole,  sb,,  I.  a,  p.  8/2,  L  14;  p.  9/1,  L  x. 
Score,  sb,,  skore  (to  run  upon  the  score),  I.  /  pi  9i/i, 

1.  32- 
Scot  and  lot.  II.  u,  p.  10/2,  L  17. 
Scot-free,  II.  s,  p.  6/1,  I  5a 
Scribbe,  sb.  —  scrub,  miser,  I.  e,  p.  ^x,  L  95.     Narcs, 

S.V.,  quotes  it  from  Withal's  Dictionary.     It  also 

occurs  in  Middleton's  '  A  Mad  World  my  MastCRb* 
ScuU,  V.  =  to  go  in  shoals,  II.  b,  p.  xo/x,  L  99. 
Scullions,  scullion,  I.  e,  p.  8/x,  1.  xx  ;  11./  p.  6/a.  L  41. 
Scuruy,  tulj.,  I.  a,  p.  32/9,  L  41. 
Sdeigne,  I.  b,  p.  5/2, 1.  23. 
Sea-coale,  I.  e,  p.  7/1.  1.  49. 
Sea-ooale  chimney,  II.  m,  p.  5/1,  L  35. 
Sea-cole  fire,  II.  b,  p.  17/1,  1.  34. 
Sea-cole  sanguine  —  dark  red  cok>ur,  II.  1,  p.  9/9,  L  33. 
Sea  crabbe,  crab,  II.  A,  p.  11.  No.  az,  L  10;  ai.  pw  5/z, 

1.36. 
Sea-«inger,  II.  A,  p.  42,  No.  39,  IL  40^  41. 
Seardifull,  II.  m ,  p.  xo/a,  L  44. 
Scare  (upon  the  scare)— oonect  sub-note  «  trigger.  I. 

/,  p.  19/2,  L  16.    See  Fumess's  Var.  Shakeipeare, 

Hamlet,  on  '  tickle  o'  the  sear.' 
Secke,  sb,  =s  sack  (wine),  Fr.  stc,  II.  A,  p.  iz/i.  L  S7« 
Seeing  shop,  I.  a,  p.  95/9,  L  4a 
Seek!,  seeklome,  L  a.  p.  49/9,  L  98  ;  p.  51/9,  L  35 ;  /,  p. 

4/3.  L  4a. 
Seely,  seelie,  sellie,  selly,  seelly,  I.  a,  p.  ai/z,  L  x ;  p. 

33/2.  L  9 ;  p.  39/1, 1.  99 ;  *,  p.  ^i.  1.  S7 !  «•  P*  ?/«. 

L  48  ;  /,  p.  18/1,  L  19,  etc  etc. 
Scene,  v.,  better  scene  in  =  instructed,  vened,  IL  «.  p. 

6/1,  L  99. 
Seethe,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  15/9, 1.  17. 
Selfe  wfld  humour,  II.  u,  p.  14/9,  L  45. 
Sdlar,  sb.,  seller  =  ceUar,  L  r.  p.  5^1,  L  59 ;  IL  i;  p. 

X4/9.  L  Z9  ;  ^  p.  xx/x,  L  x8 ;  p.  x5/z.  L  4. 
Semblaunce,  I.  a,  p.  17/9, 1.  43. 
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SemHaures,  I.  b,  p.  8/2,  L  15. 

Semper  eadem,  II.  v,  p.  5/2,  1.  31. 

Sempster,  laundrer,  where  we  should  lay  sempstress, 

laundress,  II.  c,  p.  59/1, 1.  a6. 
Sence,  sb,,  II.  a,  p.  7/a,  L  4 ;  «,  p.  xo/x,  L  45  ;  p.  xi/a, 

1.  30- 
Senodess  •  Insensible,  I.  q,  p.  5/1, 1.  $ ;  11.  «,  p.  7/1, 

L  29 ;  p.  13/a,  L  17. 
Senselesse,  id.,  IL  M,  p.  8/x,  L  t. 
Sensible  —  perceivable  by  senses,  I.  0,  p.  tS/a,  L  aa. 
Sent,  sb.,  ieste  *  soent,  L  b,  p.  6/a^  L  X7  ;  p.  19/1, 1.  37 ; 

/,  p.  x6/x.  La;  II.  r.  p.  43/a,  1.  4a. 
Seoven  »  seven,  I.  d,  p.  4/1,  L  X4. 
Septer  •  sceptre,  I.  c,  p.  8,  st  85  ;  /,  p.  5/1,  L  31. 
Serpent'like,  II.  0,  p.  aa/a,  L  34. 
Serue,  v.|  seme  your  tnrh,  L  a,  p.  4/x,.L  17 ;  II.  k,  p. 

xa.  No.  as,  I  9 ;  p.  ai,  Na  59.  L  3. 
Setters,  j^.,  II.  1,  p.  xa/x,  1  a ;  j,  p.  6/a,  L  19. 
Settinge  place.  I.  /,  p.  x6/i,  L  7. 
Setting-stiokes - pokii^  sticks  to  'set'  the  pkuts  of 

mffi,  I.  ^,  p.-ix/a,  L  3a. 
Seuerance,  II.  «,  p.  la/a,  L  14. 
Shadow  —  cowL    Cf.  Nares,  s.v.,  with  quotation  from 

Jordan,  II.  r  (An  Vnworthy  Bishop,  p.  7,  L  xa). 
Shake  ragges,  II.  m,  p.  4/3, 1  X4.    Cf.  Broome's  Jovial 

Crew  (Act  hl),  and  Scott,  '  he  was  a  shake-mg-Iike 

fellow,  he  said '  (Goy  Manaerlng,  L  269). 
Shales,  shale,  sb. ,  I.  a,  p.  i8/a,  1.  49 ;  # ,  p.  6/3,  L  30 ;  /, 

p.  ao/x,  I  47 :  ^.  p.  •/'.  1.  5  ;  A.  P^  i^'»  L  «• 
Shame£sstnes.  L  a,  p.  11/1,  L  55. 
Sharpe,  v,  II.  /,  p.  6/a,  I  3. 
Sharpe-witted.  II.  f,  p.  8/x,  L  x6. 
Sharpes  (music),  I.  c,  p,  10,  st  X061. 
Qheep-biter  dogge,  I.  m,  p.  9/a,  L  3. 
Sheep-furd,  II.  ^,  p.  17/1,  L  7. 
Sheep  heards,  L  /,  p.  7/x,  1.  36 ;  p.  8|/i,  L  48  ;  IL  ^,  p. 

i6/a,  L  x8 ;  r.  p.  43/3, 1  39,  eta 
Sheepes  eyes,  II.  M,  p.  33,  No.  7,  I.  X3 ;  tt,  p.  7/1. 1.  a8. 
Sheepes  head,  I.  /,  p.  5/x,  L  16. 
Sheere,  1. 1,  p.  8.  st  53. 
She-fooles,  II.  s,  p.  6/3,  L  43. 

Shelfe,  I./  p.  33/1,  1.  36 ;  ^,  p.  6/1.  L  13 :  p.  8^3, 1.  53. 
Shent.  II.  c,  p.  48/x.  1. 48.    Fuller's  Ch.  Hist  zi.  p.  X96, 

IT  35  :  xi-  P*  214.  ^  58  :  'mishent,'  Hall's  Sat  iv. 

i  130. 
Shewen,  II.  c,  p.  33/3,  L  X3. 
Sbewre,  ab.,  I.  r,  p.  3/3,  L  33. 
Shield,  V.  (God  shield^,  I.  tf,  p.  8/3,  L  a. 
Shifter  -  cheat  II.  s»  P-  i3/».  I  a6 ;  f,  p.  13/x,  1.  43. 
Shilling  spirits,  II.  b,  p,  30/x,  L  97. 
Shipwracke,  II.  r,  p.  8/3,  L  8 ;  ^,  p.  8/1,  L  34. 
Shocke,  v.,  to  gather  wheat  into  shocks,  IL  r,  p.  59/x, 

I  XX. 

Shooing  of  the  wild  mare  s  a  Christmas  sport,  II.  /, 

p.  It  (Xmas.V    Sae  Bmod,  /.«. 
Sliookigof  the  goose,  IL  1,  p^  ^x,  L  7. 
Shooing  hone,  IL  A,  p.  35,  No.  la,  L  as ;  ^  p.  7/a,  L 

36. 
Shop,  I.  0,  p.  9/1,  L  34. 


Shomed  -■  shorn,  I./,  p.  ao/x,  L  54. 

Shought,  V.  —  shoved?  IL  s,  p.  la/a,  1.  aa. 

Shoulerd,  sb„  a  bird,  IL  4  P>  xo/a,  L  18.    The  Avocet 

(Platalea  leocorodia)  was  genemlly  meant  then  by 

'shoveller.'    But qiL-^the pelicaa ? 
Shouldred,  v.,  shouldered,  I.  #,  p.  7/f ,  L  o ;  U.  ^,  p. 

18/x,  L  51;^.  p-^/'.  ••  as* 

Shoue-groat,  II.  A,  p.  35,  No.  xa,  L  a&, 

Shove  the  goose,  IL  A,  p.  s/x,  L  10^ 

Showen,  I.  b,  p.  34/x,  L  53 ;  </,  p.  9/3, 1  46. 

Shrew,  sheepe.    It  was  a  proverb,  '  Better  a  shrew  than 

a  sheep,'  i.e.  better  a  scolding  wife  than  a  silly 

apathetic  one,  I.  e,  p.  6/1,  L  7. 
Shrew  (in  a  good  sense),  II.  4,  p.  40/x,  L  x. 
Shrew,  Shrewe,  I.  #,  p.  6/1,  L  7 ;/,  p.  3o/x,  I  54 ;  H.  ^, 

p.  s/3,  IL  36,  37 ;  k,  p.  43,  No.  39,  L  7. 
Shrewd.  I.  «,  p.  53/1,  L  3  ;  IL/,  p.  6/1,  L  ao ;  f,  p.  7/1, 

l*  31 ;  /.  P-  9/1.  1-  35  ;  p.  X0/3,  L  3X. 
Shrewdly  »  vehonently,  IL  c,  p.  5p/x,  L  sol    See  last 

reference  to  Fuller  under  'shentw'    What  is  sharp 

as  a  blow  or  a  pain,  gives  idea  of  force. 
Shrich-owlet,  II.  o,p,  33/3,  L  xo;  1,  p.  9/x,  L  45. 
Shrike,  sb.,  L  /,  p.  xy/x,  L  37. 
Shronche,  I.  b,  p.  xx/3,  L  53 ;  p.  x3/f ,  L  s,  etc. 
Shrowes,  I.  ^,  p.  xx/3,  L  17. 
Shuffled  up,  II.  m,  p.  6/3,  L  ao. 

Shut  the  dore,  sb.,  »  slattern  or  dowdy?  s.i.  unattrac- 
tive, I.  /,  p.  3o/x,  L  55. 
Shuttle-cocke,  sfauttcU,  L  «,  p.  8/x,  L  30:  II.  /.  p.  xo/r. 

L  47. 
Sib  Howlate,  IL  g,  p.  X3/3, 1.  17. 
Sicker,  adj.  -^  more  sick,  IL  €,  p.  63/3.  L  37. 
Side  saddle,  II.  b,  p.  xj/a,  L  43. 
Siely  (and  see  Silly),  I.  a,  p.  96/a,  1.  3. 
Sight,  V.  -  sighed,  I.  b,  p.  14/3,  1.  37 ;  p.  15/3,  1.  39 ; 

p.  17/3,  L  37,  etc. 
Sight,  sb.  —  insight,  skill,  I.  a,  p.  xo/x,  L  57 ;  /,  p.  95/2, 

L  3X  ;  1,  p.  X3,  St.  X37 ;  IL  c,  p.  a8/3,  L  34  :~ 

'  He  that  is  grounded  in  Attra^ogy. 
Enriched  with  tongues,  well  seen  in  minends.' 
(Marlowe's  Faustus,  L  i.) 

Sight  of  s  a  number  of :  in   Lancashire   pronounced 

*  sect  '^good  old  £ngUsh,  but  now  deeitie^  vulgar. 

II.  c,  p.  X7/x,  L  37.    See  Marsh  on  Engl.  Lang. . 

p.  x8x. 
Sightly,  L  M,  p.  6/3,  L  3. 
Signe  of  a  man,  IL  «,  p.  6/3,  L  45. 
Signe  (?)  IL  r,  p.  13,  No.  43,  L  6. 
Sike,  adj.,  II.  J,  p.  X4/X.  L  3. 
Sildome  =•  seldom,  1.  ft,  p.  14/x,  L  x  ;  II.  b,  p.  lo/i,  L 

x6 ;  g,  p.  5/x,  L  34,  etc 
Silly,  sidy,  sillie,  silie,  sillye,  1.  a,  p.  38/a,  1.  19 ;  p. 

56/3,  L  33 ;  3,  p.  X5/3,  L  36 ;  f ,  p.  7,  st  69,  etc  etc 

Cf.  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  '  the  silly  buckets.' 
Siluer  crosses,  I.  b,  p,  16/3,  L  X4. 
Siluer  hooke,  to  fish  with,  I.  q,  p.  5/a,  L  10  :  1,  p.  9,  st 

6a 
Sflnor  sonnde,  L  b,  p.  ax/s,  L  37. 
StanSUe,  sb.  3  likeness,  IL  »,  p.  5/3.  1.  39. 
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Simples,  j^.,  I.  i,  p.  8/i,  L  24 ;  i,  p.  8,  st.  47 ;  II.  b^  p. 
la/i,  I.  23 ;  r,  p.  9/1,  1.  35, 

Simple-witted,  I.  /,  p.  33/1,  L  7 ;  ^,  p.  6/9,  L  8. 

Sindce  and  Syce  -■  five  and  six  of  the  dice,  i.t.  the 
numbers  on  a  die,  I.  a,  p.  28/1,  1.  33.  We  still 
pronounce  the  six  on  a  die  'size.'  So  Thackeray 
names  one  of  his  characters  '  Mr.  Deuceace.'  But 
see  Nares  under  '  Cinque-pace.' 

Singled  —  separated,  II.  d,  p.  zi/2, 1.  xo. 

Sinow,  sinnowes  -^  sinew,  I.  «,  p.  7/2,  1.  23 ;  0,  p.  zx/i» 
L  8 ;  /,  p.  19/2,  1.  23. 

Siprons,  II.  1,  p.  13/ z,  L  31. 

Sir,  Old  Sir,  II.  b.  p.  18/x.  1.  28  ;  f,  p.  11/2.  L  4. 

Sir  Dogbolt  Drie  bread,  II.  j,  p.  9/1,  L  22. 

Sir  Henrie,  II.  j.  p.  8/2,  L  21. 

Sir  Jenkin,  II.  1,  p.  9/1,  I  12. 

Sir  Jhon.  I.  g,  p.  5/2,  1.  28. 

Sir  I^wrcnce,  II.  5,  p.  8/2.  L  22. 

Sir  Morris  Malipart,  II.  A,  p.  12,  No.  24,  L  i. 

Sir  Ninny,  II.  j.  p.  8/2,  1.  22. 

Sir  Swinehead  Great  Swallow.  II.  j,  p.  9/z,  L  26. 

Sir  Waller  Whet  Whistle,  IL  j,  p.  9/1,  L  19. 

Sith  —  since,  I.  d,  p.  4/1,  1.  11 ;  p.  5/x,  1.  40 ;  W.  b,  p. 

7/2.  I.  3 ;  P-  »3/»'  *•  14.  etc. 
Sithe  —  scythe,  II.  /,  p.  8/2,  L  2  (from  bottom). 
Sixt,  sixte.  I.  b,  p.  lo/i,  I  31 ;  II.  r,  p.  24/ x,  L  2. 
Skales  =  scales  of  a  fish,  II.  /  p.  xi/i,  L  5a 
Skarre,  v.,  II.  k,  p.  10/2.  L  49. 

Skarre-crow,  skar,  I.  j,  p.  13,  st  126 ;  II.  q,  p.  lo/i,  1. 1. 
Skittish,  I./  p.  21/2.  1.  27. 
Skittish  humour'd,  I.  o,  p.  7/2,  I  14. 
SkofTed  of,  II.  0,  p.  13/2,  L  50. 
Skonses,  skonce,  I.  /  p.  z9/it  1-  5 ;  P*  31/2,  L  17 ;  p. 

24/1,  L  4 ;  /,  p.  21/2,  I  35 :  II.  <r,  p.  41/2,  I.  29. 
Skore,  sb.  =  score,  I.  ^,  p.  16/2,  L  18 ;  II.  b,  p.  13/1, 

I  x8. 
Skome,  v.,  I.  b,  p.  9/2,  1.  29. 

Skoules,  sb,  =  shoals,  11./,  p.  9/1,  L  30 ;  p.  12/z,  I.  2. 
Skouling,  cLdj.,  I.  a.  p.  37/1,  1.  aa 
Skowles,  sb.t  II.  c,  p.  60/1,  1.  17. 
Skreiching,  i^.,  II.  r,  p.  12/2,  L  9, 
Skrippe,  I.  »,  p.  11/2,  1.  29. 

Skull  »  shoal — ^still  used  by  seamen,  II.  «,  p.  13/2,  1.  43. 
Skyllesse,  I.  a,  p.  8/1,  1.  22. 
Slake,  v.,  I.  c,  p.  7,  st  66. 

Slappe,  sb.,  I./,  p.  24/1,  L  51  ;  II.  /,  p.  lo/i,  1.  X2— cor- 
rect our  note  —  pair  of  breeches. 
Slauer,  t/.,  slauers,  slauering,  I.  a,  p.  6/2,  L  9  ;  ^,  p.  7/2, 

L  xa 
Slauering,  adj.,  II.  d,  p.  ix/2,  1.  50  ;  i,  p.  9/2,  1.  38. 
Sleering,  II.  d,  p.  13/1,  I  14. 
Slippe,  V. ,  to  take  slips  of  plants,  I.  s,  p.  7.  st  38. 
Skmch,  II.  dt  p.  11/2,  L  49. 
Slouen.  II.  dt  p.  xx/2,  L  49. 
Slubberd,  adj.,  II.  d,  p.  11/2,  I  51. 
Slug,  v.,  I.  /,  p.  3/1,  L  12. 
Slut,  sb.,  sluts,  sluttcs,  I.  a,  p.  6/2,  I.  3 ;  p.  X9/1,  1.  35 ; 

f,  p.  20/2,  L  35 ;  »»,  p.  9/2,  L  38 ;  II.  1,  p.  13/2,  1. 

IX ;  /  p.  8/1, 1.  39 ;  p.  14/2,  L  35 ;  /,  p.  10/2,  1.  a8. 


Smacke,  i^.  —  a  tasteor  flavoar,  L  «»  p.  5r/i,  L  ss: /» 

p.  21/2,  L  5. 
Smacking,  v.,  I.  d,  p.  15/1, 1.  a. 
Smale,  I.  /,  p.  20/2,  L  18. 
Small-footed,  II.  t,  p.  8/1,  L  17. 
Smally,  I.  a,  p.  30/1,  L  xa 
Smell-feast,  II.  f,  p.  6/1,  1.  24. 
Smirking,  v.,  and  see  Smyrking,  I.  a,  p.  37/1, 1.  99. 
Smocke,  sb. ,  I.  /,  p.  2/2,  L  4 ;  p.  24/1,  L  31 ;  II.  k, 

41,  No.  28,  1.  17. 
Smocke,  though  I  receive  you  in  your  smocke  *  poftioii- 

less,  II.  A,  p.  7,  No.  5,  L  16. 
Smoile,  v.,  smoyling,  L  s,  p.  10.  st  79 ;  IL  r,  p.  49/1, 

L3S. 
Smoothed,  adj.,  I./,  p.  23/2, 1  34. 

Smoothing,  adj.,  1.  m,  p.  9/x,  L  10 ;  IL  /;  p,  15/8,  L  7. 

Smooth-tongued,  II.  i,  p.  8/1,  L  18. 

Smyrking,  adj,  I.  a,  p.  37/1,  L  25. 

Snappish,  II.  A,  p.  23,  No.  68,  L  x. 

Snarles  —  snares,  L  /',  p.  zz/z,  L  25.  '  This  «u  the 
question  that  they  would  have  snarled  him  with  * 
(Latimer's  Serm.  p.  283,  and  pp.  288,  996). 

Snatch,  sb.,  II.  A,  p.  47,  No.  50,  L  3. 

Sneuill,  I.  e,  p.  5/2,  L  32. 

Snib,  V. ,  snib'd  -■  snubbed,  I.  /,  p.  4/1,  L  ao  ;  IL  c,  pi 
43/x,  L  54.    So  Spenser,  and  earlier  and  fauer. 

Snort,  v.,  snorting,  II.  b,  p.  x8/2,  1.  6 ;  /,  p.  14/s,  L  A 

Snortle,  v.,  I.  a.  p.  6/2,  L  xa. 

Snowte  fair,  II.  g,  p.  12/x.  L  48. 

Snudgc,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  55/1,  L  32  ;  p.  55/2,  L  44 ;  IL  #",  p 
ii/z,  L  6  ;  J,  p.  X5/2,  L  14. 

Snuffling,  II.  d,  p.  X2/2,  L  x. 

Sociable  —  companionable,  II.  0,  p.  92/1,  L  25. 

Sodaine,  soddaine,  I.  a,  p.  32/2,  L  20 ;  p  35/1,  L  38 ;  /. 
p  23/2,  I.  12,  etc. 

Sodde,  adj.,  I.  a,  p.  26/2,  L  X5  ;  ^,  p  8/2,  L  yx, 

Soden,  sodeine,  I.  a,  p.  7/2,  I  47;  b,  p.  7/a,  L  37. 

Sodenly,  soddenly,  sodainly.  L  a,  p.  7/2,  L  50 ;  p.  gfa,l 
a8  ;  p.  4S/i.  L  48 :  </,  p  6/1,  L  Z7. 

Sokde.  v.,  soken,  sokes.  I.  b,  p  27/1,  L  9 ;  /,  p.  14/1,  L 
23  ;  II.  c,  p.  36/x,  L  5. 

Sokers,  11./,  p  6/1,  L  6. 

Solempne,  L  a,  p.  x6/2,  L  59. 

Solempnely,  I.  a,  p.  40/2,  L  3a 

Soleropnize,  I.  b,  p.  20/2,  1.  39. 

Solfa,  II.  g,  p.  7/2,  L  35. 

Some  (in  some)  -■  in  sum,  I.  b,  p  20/2,  1.  35 ;  #,  p 
90/1,  L  25  ;  II.  o,  p  21/2,  L  24,  etc 

Sonny,  adj.,  I.  /,  p.  x9/x,  L  391 

Soong,  I.  i,  p.  9/1,  L  32. 

Sooth,  vb.  =  make  appear  true,  I.  g,  p.  6/1,  L  aa. 

Sope,  II.  u,  p.  14/2,  L  9. 

Sorrell,  a<^'.— sorrell  hair,  L/,  p  20/2,  L  99 ;  ot,  pi  g/s. 
L  47. 

Sorting  =  associating,  I.  /,  p  8/1,  L  17.  '  Their  poison 
is  got  by  companying  with  them,  they  bixrt  by  sport- 
ing but  worse  by  sorting,'  (Adams,  I.  76.) 

Sotted,  v.,  II.  A,  p  13,  No.  27, 1.  2a. 

Sotteth,  v.,  II.  /,  p.  5/8,  L  35. 
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Sotting,  i3.,  II.  A,  p.  13,  No.  38,  L  25. 

Souldier,  souldiour,  II.  c,  p.  33,  title  ;  p.  93/1,  L  4,  etc. 

Sowce,  sb.^  in  the  sowoe,  II.  »,  p.  7/1, 1.  39. 

Sower,  adj.t  sowrre  —  sour,  I.  a,  p.  38/1,  L  50;   b,  p. 

33/2,  L  33 ;  </,  p.  lo/i,  L  31,  etc. 
Sower,  ib.,  sowre  —  sour,  I.  b,  p.  34/1,  L  55 ;  tf,  p.  9/3, 

L  49 ;  ».  P-  7/a.  ^  38.  etc 

Sowish,  I.  m,  p.  9/2,  L  47. 

Sowrenesse,  II.  A,  p.  44,  No.  40,  I.  23. 

Sowst,  sowsed,  II.  ^,  p.  lo/i,  1.  39 ;  p.  ii/x,  1.  7. 

Sowst  gumerd,  II.  g,  p.  xi/z,  L  37. 

Soyne,  v.,  II.  /(,  p.  9/x,  L  48.    Qu.  —  sign. 

Sparhawke  »  sparrow-hawk,  II.  /,  p.  13/1,  L  37.  See 
Rider,  s.v. 

Sparke,  diamond,  '  a  chaplet ...  set  with  choice  rubies, 
sparks  and  diamonds,'  (Greene's  George  a  Greene, 
p.  355. )  Dyce  suggests  *  ruby  sparks, '  which  would 
make  the  expression  like  Breton's,  II.  q,  (Noble- 
man.) 

Sparrow-blasting  —  cuckolding,  IL  d,  p.  35/z,  L  14  ;  A, 
p.  34,  Na  13,  L  31  ;  p.  47,  No.  50,  L  16 ;  k^  p.  xo/3, 
I  48  ;  /,  p.  11/3,  1.  3x.  Our  note,  while  accurate 
perse,  miaed  the  special  use  in  the  text,  II.  /.  on  p. 
XI.  It  also  occurs  in  II.  h.  Letters  13  and  50,  and 
in  Grimello's  Fortunes ;  also  in  Tom  Tell  Troth, 
(New  Shak.  Soc.,  p.  35.) 

Spatter,  spit  and  spatter,  II.  ir,  p.  14/1,  L  41. 

Spechcock  s=  an  eel  split  length  wise  and  broiled,  II.  b, 
p.  lo/i,  L  39.  Cf.  modemly  Ingoldsby  Legends, 
(Knight  and  Lady). 

Speculation,  II.  A,  p.  ix,  No.  90,  L  11. 

Speered,  adj.,  speered  malt,  I.  a,  p.  58/3,  L  53,  and 
relative  note.  The  word  evidently  refers  to  some 
roguish  practice.  I  have  met  somewhere  with  the 
expression  '  speered  com  *->com  which  has  sprouted 
before  being  harvested,  and  therefore  is  deteriorated. 
Breton  seems  to  hint  some  inferiority  in  the  article 
supplied  by  the  maltman.  Tusser's  Huswiferie,  c. 
84,  L  5,  has  this : — 

*  Malt  being  well  speared,  the  more  it  will  cast, 
Malt  being  well  dried,  the  longer  will  last.' 

In  the  Glossary  of  Sussex  Dialect  by  Parrish  (1875), 
'  spear '  is  »  to  sprout  out  of  the  ground. 

Spet,  v.,  II.  c,  p.  36/a,  L  27 ;  /  p.  13/x,  I  34. 

Spiall,  I.  m.  p.  8/1, 1  49. 

Spide,  I.  o,  p.  ii/a,  L  51. 

Spight,  1^.,  L  a,  p.  54/3,1  18. 

Spight,  v.,  spightes,  I.  /,  p.  35/3,  L  4 ;  IL  r,  p.  10/2,  L  4. 

SpightfuU,  I.  a,  p.  54/2,  L  x. 

Spill  s  spoil,  I.  A,  p.  16/2  (note). 

Spill,  v.,  spilling,  spilleth,  spilt,  spilde,  I.  e,  p.  13/a,  L 
28 ;  A,  p.  7/x,  1.  IS ;  p.  7/*.  L  »3  J  »*.  P-  S/».  ^  '8,  etc 
— has  now  lost  the  meaning  of  *  destroy.  *  We  now 
only  '  spill '  liquids,  or  are  '  spilt '  out  of  a  carriage 

*  Unwrap  thy  woes,  whatever  wight  thou  be. 
And  stint  in  time  to  Jii^thysdf  with  plaint' 

(SackviOe,  Induction,  st  15) :  spill«  waste  in  Ful- 
ler's Holy  State,  p.  171. 
Spinners,  I.  /,  p.  13/1.  L  22. 
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Spittle,  sb,  «i  hospital,  I.  #,  p.  7/3,  L  15.  Spittle  some- 
times -■  house  of  correction ;  '  how  near  Pride  and 
Riot  dwell  to  the  Spital-house,'  i,e,  prison  (Adams,  L 
190),  albeit  also  near  the  '  hospitaL' 

Spittle-men,  II.  /,  p.  6/1,  I  8. 

Splay  footed,  II.  g,  p.  8/1,  L  27 ;  p,  p.  10/2,  L  34. 

Splendent,  II.  h,  p.  32,  Na  i,  L  7. 

Sprigges,  I.  b,  p.  13/1,  L  45. 

Spring,  v.,  to  spring  a  partridge,  II.  y,  p.  ii/z,  1.  35. 

Springes,  sb.  =  sprindges,  II.  k,  p.  5/1,  L  9 ;  p.  lo/z,  1. 

5- 
Sprinke,  adj.,  II.  g,  p.  9/1, 1.  16. 

Sprites,  II.  c,  p.  14/1,  IL  16,  3i. 

Spruse,  spruce,  I.  /,  p.  11,  st.  98  ;  II.  g^  p.  19/3,  I  3 ;  /, 
p.  9/3,  1.  45. 

Squall,  sb.  —  contemptuous  expression,  II.  c,  p.  43/1,  L 
48. 

Square,  sb.,  curious  use  of  word  for  the  mixing  of  four 
ingredients,  II.  /,  p.  xi  (December),  ib.;  r,  p.  7/1, 
1.  45.  '  Punch '  is  said  to  be  from  the  mixing  of 
five  ingredients  ;  *  Punch '  as  in  '  Punj-ab  '  =  the 
country  of  five  nvers — pentepotamia. 

Square,  v.,  to  square  it,  II.  /,  p.  ii/i,  I  6. 

Square,  to  keep  the  square,  II.  b,  p.  19/1,  I  I3. 

Square,  to  play  square  =  honestly,  I.  a,  p.  99/1,  1.  47. 

Square,  out  of  square,  II.  q,  p.  6/1,  L  30 ;  r,  p.  8/1,  L 

30- 
Squat,  a  hare  at  squat.  II.  s,  p.  6/1, 1  9. 

Squats,  v.,  I./,  p.  33/3,  1.  53. 

Squint,  to  looke  a  squint,  I.  f,  p.  31/3,  1.  46. 

Squinte  eyed,  II.  g,  p.  8/1,  1.  26. 

Squiriles  ••  squirrels,  I.  c,  p.  9,  st.  98. 

Squiers,  of  the  order  of  the  apple,  II.  s,  p.  6/3,  L  15. 

Stable,  sb.,  to  make  a  stable  of  his  government,  II.  s, 

p.  6/2,  1.  51. 
Stable-talke,  I.  j,  p.  xi,  st.  98. 
Stafford  Law,  II.  c,  p.  39/x,  1.  15— a  play  upon  the 

name  like  Bedfordshire,  Spilsbury,  Jedburgh,  cum 

multis  aliis. 
Staind,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  31/1,  1.  13. 
Staite,  adj.,  II.  g,  p.  la/i,  I  18. 
Stamping  steeds,  II.  c,  p.  i8/a,  L  57. 
Stand  in  stead,  v.,  II.  A,  p.  39,  No.  31, 1.  8. 
Stande,  sb.  (of  pike),  II.  m,  p.  13/3,  L  44. 
Starchers,  II.  /,  p.  ii/i,  1.  33. 
Starch-wench,  II.  /,  p.  6/3,  L  39. 
Starke  blind,  IL  k,  p.  49,  No.  57,  L  11. 
Stark  mad,  I.  s,  p.  8,  st  51 ;  IL  c,  p.  36/1,  L  3. 
Suvered  s  starved,  from  being  kept  in  pound  without 

food,  IL  g,  p.  6/3,  L  3. 
Stead,  v.,  IL  t,  p.  gfi^l  47. 
Steares  —  stairs,  I.  a,  p.  ai/i,  L  34. 
Steede,  in  steed,  I.  a,  p.  ii/a,  D.  33,  s6 ;  II.  c,  p.  38/3. 

L47.  «c 
Steede,  stead,  to  stand  n  steed,  1.  f ,  p.  7/2,  L  8 ;  «,  p. 

xo/x,  L  II ;  IL  f,  PL  12/1, 11  15.  37. 
Steeple  tire,  IL  Jk,  p.  41,  Na  28,  L  & 
Steering,  IL  d,  p.  13/1,  L  14— <|1L  •fleering'? 
Stencht,  v.,  IL  c,  p.  39/1,  L  47. 
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Steppe,  of  a  song,  I.  a,  p.  40/1.  L  24  (from  bottom). 
Stept.  t'..  strpt  in  years,  II.  g,  p.  9/1.  L  16. 
Sterne,  —  helm,  I.  b,  p.  16/2,  1.  i, 

*  the  people  and  the  Und 
Which  now  remain  as  ship  without  a  stem.' 

(SackviUe's  Ferrex  and  Porrcx,  v.  a.) 

See  Massingcr's   'A  Very  Woman,'   III.    5.   and 

Adams,  11 1.  17. 
Sterne,  v.,  sterues.  I.  a,  p.  56/a,  IL  3^.  40 :  »,  p.  8/a.  1. 

18. 
Sticks-sitting,  I.  g,  p.  11/2.  L  32— used  in  plaiting  nilTs. 
Still,  sb,,  II.  b,  p.  12/2,  1.  3. 

Stindied,  v.,  II.  c,  p.  39/1,  11.  35.  40,  43  :  P-  4o/>.  J-  ^^ 
Stint,  j^.,  stinte.  I.  /,  p.  21/3,  1.  47 ;  k.  p.  14/1,  L  26; 

II.  A,  p.  9.  No.  II.  1.  15. 
Stint,  v.,  stinteth,  I.  b,  p.  25/2,  1.  45  -,  II.  c,  p.  29/1, 1. 

Stitches.  I.  g,  p.  9/2,  1.  31. 

Stockes,  i^.,  II.  /,  p.  7/3,  1.  19 ;  »,  p.  8/z.  L  53. 

Stock'fish,  II.  b,  p.  lo/i,  1.  vj\  kt  p.  13/3.  1.  13 .-  /,  p. 

1 1/3,  1.  13. 
Stomacke,  sb.,  I.  «,  p.  19/3,  1.  59 ;  p.  37/1.  1.  30 ;  II.  r. 

p.  18/1,  1.  3o;  A,  p.  13/1,  L  49. 
Stone,  sb.,  II.  r,  p.  ii/i,  IL  43/4.     Probably  an  allusion 

to  '  travellers'  tales,  '  and  the  ^hsX-stone  supposed 

the  prize  for  lying.     Cf.  Amorphus  and  his  page 

Cos.  in  Jonson's  Cynthia's  Re\-els. 
Stone-cold,  I.  b,  p.  12/1.  1.  43. 
Stone  of  Philosophic,  II.  r,  p.  10/2,  1.  8. 
Stood  at  gaze,  II.  h,  p.  52.  No.  67,  1.  4. 
Stoole,  sb.  -^  a  seat.  II.  a,  p.  lo/i,  L  34. 
Stoole-ball,  I.  s,  p.  10,  st  79;  II.  ir,  p.  7/1,  1.  25. 
Straddle.  II.  h,  p.  45,  Na  44,  L  19. 
Straight-bodied,  II.  /',  p.  8/1.  L  17. 
Strait,  11./,  p.  8/1,  1.  II. 
Straited,  I.  «,  p.  9/1,  1.  la 
Straues,  I'. .  I.  /,  p.  30/2,  1.  13. 
Stmwd,  V. ,  I.  <2,  p.  46/3,  1.  3a 
Strength,  r.,  I.  o,  p.  6/2,  L  48. 
Stroke,  v.  —  struck,  strokcn.  I.  b,  p.  13/1,  L  40 ;  p.  15/5, 

L  33 ;  P-  27/1.  1-  8,  etc 
Strooken,  v.,  strooke,  I.  /',  p.  5/1.  1.  44:  /,  p.  18/3,  L 

38 ;  II.  c,  p.  36/1,  L  7. 
Stroutcth,  f.,  II.  c,  p.  57/3,  1.  45. 
Stru'de,  I.  a,  p.  52/2,  1.  23. 
Stubbing,  II.  A,  p.  40,  No.  37,  L  11. 
Studdes,  sb.,  I.  m,  p.  10/2,  1.  37. 
Studients,  studient,  sb.  —  student,  I.  b,  p.  4,  Ded.  ;  p,  p. 

ii/i.  IL  40.  47 ;  r,  p.  4/1,  1.  9:  II.  b,  p.  12/x.  1.  6. 

etc. 
Stuffed,  V.  —  provided  with  stuff  =  furniture,  II.  A,  p.  4a, 

No.  32.  1.  52. 
Stiusp  fcetc,  II.  A,  p.  12,  No.  22.  I.  18. 
Stumpe  footed,  II.  g,  p.  8/1.  1.  45. 
Stumps,  bestirreth  his  stumps,  II.  /.  p.  10/ 1.  L  39. 
Sturre.  v.,  sturres,  I.  a,  p.  39/1,  1.  52 ;  <»,  p.  15/1,  L  8. 
Subscribe,  v.,  I.  m,  p.  5/1.  L  33:  y.  p.  5/1,  1.  17;  j.  p. 

13,  St.  118 ;  IL  *.  p.  3o,  No.  56,  1.  7. 
Subscribed,  v.  «  signed,  II.  A,  p.  44,  No.  43.  1.  4. 


Suckers,  succors,  of  a  plant,  I.  a,  p.  54/1.  L  5 :  «.  pi 

lo/i,  L  aa 
Sugar,  II.  A,  p.  33,  No.  71.  L  ai. 
Sugar  cake,  I.  /,  p.  a6/i,  L  14. 
Sugar-Ioafe,  II.  A,  p.  40.  No.  35,  1.  6. 
Sugar-men,  II.  /  p.  7/1.  1.  34. 
Sugar-svk'eetc.  I.  /.  p.  18/2,  L  33. 
Sugre,  I.  t7,  p.  41/1,  I.  39. 
Sugrcd,  adj.,  I.  a,  p.  7/1,  1.  13;  p.  13/1.  1.  57;  p.  35/1. 

1-39!  P-  33/3.  1-  36:  ^'  P-  7/1*  1.  46:  A,  p.  lo/a. 

I.  6. 
Suggestion  -^  temptation,  I.  /.  p.  a,  1.  16  (from  bottom ^ 

and  p.  4/3,  L  3. 
Summe,  his  chosen  =->  the  number  of  His  elect,  I.  /.  p. 

7/>.  L  4. 
Summer,  t'.,  II.  A,  p.  10.  No.  15, 1.  r8. 

Sumthing  •>  somewhat,  I.  <z,  p.  8/1,  1.  9. 

Sumwhat,  I.  a,  p.  17/3,  1.  49. 

Sun  like,  II.  d,  p.  23/1,  1.  31. 

Superexcellencies,  11./,  p.  15/1,  L  45. 

Supemoditie,  II.  j,  p.  6/2,  1.  53. 

Super  sweete,  I.  /,  p.  4/1,  1.  41. 

Supemall,  I.  c,  p.  8,  st.  85:  1,  p.  4/1.  1.  8 ;  >.  p.  9/1. 

1.  8 ;  *,  p.  9/1,  1.  17 ;  p.  ii/i,  L  3a. 
Supporters,  in  heraldry,  II.  ^,  p.  9/z,  1.  13. 
Suprise,  I.  b,  p.  24/2.  1.  30. 
Supriscr,  I.  b,  p.  11/2.  1.  3. 
Supra-sedeas,  II.  ^,  p.  lo/i,  1.  la. 
Surceased,  II.  d,  p.  5/3.  1.  33. 
Surgion,  II.  a,  p.  8/2.  I.  3. 
Surpressed.  I.  a,  p.  51/1.  1.  34. 
Surueier.  sb.,  II.  r,  p.  7/2.  1.  3. 
Suspect,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  25/1,  L  ao;  p.  32/1,  L  7 ;  </,  p.  B/a, 

1.  45,  etc.  etc. 
Sutch.  I.  a,  p.  6/2,  II.  37,  39,  etc. 
Sute,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  ii/i,  1.  49. 
Suttill,  I.  a,  p.  19/2,  1.  36. 
Swad,  II.  g,  p.  7/2,  1.  15. 
Swadling  clouts.  I.  s,  p.  6.  st.  17. 
Swagg'ring.  adj.,  I./,  p.  24/1,  1.  51. 
Swan-Iikc.  I.  A,  p.  9/1,  1.  16. 
Swap,  T'.,  I.  a,  p.  6/2.  1.  3. 
Swappes,  sb.  ~  striker — a  novel  word— verb  used  by 

Chaucer,  I.  t,  p.  6/z,  1.  43. 
Swarues.  v.,  swanic,  swarueth  —  swerve,  I.  a,  p.  5/1, 

1.  12 :  /,  p.  21/1,  I.  53 ;  /.'p.  5/1, 1.  40,  etc.  ;  II.  «, 

p.  13/1,  1.  18  from  bottom. 

'  And  let  him  never  Auffer  mm 
To  swarve  or  turn  aside.' 

(Pilgr.  Progr.,  Pl  ii.) 

Swash,  v.,  I.  J,  p.  31/2,  1.  23. 

Swearde,  sb.  *  sword,  I.  /,  p.  21/3,  I.  45. 

Sweete,  II.  d,  p.  8/2.  I.  38. 

Sweeted  -^  sweetened,  II.  a,  p.  11/2,  1.  i. 

Sweeteth,  v.,  I.  /,  p.  14/2. 1.  32. 

Sweet-heart,  II. /,  p.  7/2,  I.  17;  A,  p.  34,  No.  73,  L  i. 

Sweetings,  sb.,  sweetinge,  I.  /.  p.  4/1  •  1-  to;  p.  17/1, 

1-  43;  p.  19/1.  1-  a6. 
Swelte.  7'.,  I.  a,  p.  25/2, 1.  41. 
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Swill,  sA.,  II.  r,  p.  13/3,  L  x6;  /,  p.  13/2,  1.  36. 
Swill,  v.,  I.  m,  p.  8/1,  1.  4;  II. /  p.  X4/2,  I.  as. 
Swine  snouted,  IL  g,  p.  8/1.  1.  36. 
Swinge,  s^.,  II.  i,  p.  lo/a,  1.  47. 
Swinish,  I.  i,  p.  22/2, 1.  43. 
Swiser,  I.  m,  p.  8/1,  L  4! 
Swoope.  i^..  II.  /.  p.  8/2,  L  so. 

Sworae  to  the  Candlestick,  and  see  called  to  the  Candle- 
stick, s.v.  Candlestick,  II.  c,  p.  s^/i,  1.  33 ;  p.  57/1. 

Swound.  si.,  I./,  p.  25/1,  L  30;  II.  d,  p.  90/2, 1.  19. 
Swounding,  adj.,  II.  a,  p.  6/1,  1.  si ;  f,  P-  7/if  1<  49- 
Swowne,  sd.,  I.  ^,  p.  16/2,  L  23 ;  ^,  p.  xo/2, 1.  la. 
Swounde,  v.,  swound,  II.  c,  p.  39/1, 1.  6 ;  p.  43/2,  L  S3i 

etc. 
Sjmcke  and  syce,  see  Sincke. 


Tabacco,  II.  ^,  pi  12/1,  L  I. 

Taber,  I.  j,  p.  iz,  st.  loa 

Table  —  book,  I.  g,  p.  12/2,  I.  16. 

Table  —  calculation,  I.  /,  p.  ii/a,  1.  6. 

Table-book,  II.  1,  p.  6/2,  L  4a. 

Table  talke,  L  j,  p.  ix.  st  98. 

Table,  round  at  her  breech — qu.  a  large  bustle  ? 

Tables,  game  of,  II.  /,  p.  14/a,  1.  S3 1  ".  P-  ^S/i-  1-  '8. 

Tablets.  I.  a,  p.  X4/1,  1.  2$- 

Taffaties.  taffety,  II.  i,  p.  X3/X.  L  29 ;  /,  p.  9/a,  1.  s^. 

Taffatie  face,  II.  ^,  p.  9/1,  L  8.    So  '  taffety  wine '  (vin 

de  taffetas)  in  Urqubart's  Rabelais. 
Taile,  si.,  I.  a,  p.  7/a,  L  44;  p.  ii/x,  L  60. 
Taint  worme,  I.  f,  p.  s/i.  U.  17.  23 ;  II.  d,   p.  14/a, 

L  37.    Cf.  Lyddas,  L  45*  and  see  Browne,  Vulg. 

Errors,  bk.  iil,  L  ay. 
Take,  I.  a,  p.  33/1,  L  19 ;  p.  37/a,  L  a6. 
Takers,  II.  t,  p.  13/1,  L  a8. 
Taking,  si,,  takeing  (in  a  taking)  —  excitement,  I.  /, 

p.  6/a,  L  aa ;  p.  X4/3,  L  8 ;  II.  c,  p.  63/a,  L  z ;  </,  p. 

x6/3,  L  35 ;  i,  p.  8/z,  L  43 ;  p.  9/3,  L  39,  etc. 
Tale  of  a  tub,  II.  /,  p.  7/3, 1.  4 ;  j,  p.  8/3,  I  z8 ;  p.  xo/x, 

1-43- 
Talents  —  talons,  I.  M,  p.  14/z,  L  19. 

Tame  goose,  II.  Jk,  p.  13/3,  L  Z7. 

Tang,  si.,  I.  a,  p.  41/3,  L  a6 ;  A,  p.  s/i>  L  8  (Ep.  Dedy.). 

Tancey,  tansie,  a  pudding?  flavoured  with  the  herb  so 

caJled,  I.  s,  p.  xo,  st  79 ;  II.  ar,  p.  7/x,  L  a6.     See 

HalliweU  for  receipt 
Tap-house,  II.  g,  p.  xo/i,  L  6. 
Tap  worte  =»  dreg^  of  small  beer,  or  refuse  of  the  tap,  I. 

a,  p.  36/3,  1.  x6.     '  Wort '  is  the  liquor  before  or 

during  fermentation. 
Tassell,  II.  /.  p.  9/1,  1.  3a     The  *  tassell  'is  'the  male 

of  any  hawldng  bird,  properly  Herciil.*    So  that 

here   it   is  —  the   Falcon   and   the   Tiercel.    See 

Spenser  F.  Q.,  iii.  iv.  49,  and  Hudlbras,  Pt  il.  c. 

iii.  4x4. 
Tassell-gentill  —  male   falcon,    II.   i,   p.    ix/a,   L    17. 

'  Tiered '  ut  supra,  is  the  male  of  any  species  of 


hawk.    See  '  The  Academy,'  Nov.  a,  1^,  for  notes 

on  Shakespeare's  'Tassel-gentle.' 
Tattle,  v.,  tatling,  I./,  p.  ax/a,  1.  36;  II.  /,  p.  14/3,  L 

38. 
Tattle,  si.,  II.  d,  p.  xi/a,  I  S3- 
Tattling,  adj.,  utling,  I./,  p.  3z/3,  L  4a ;  A,  p.  xo.  No. 

xs,  I  az ;  II.  s,  p.  xo/a,  L  39. 
Tawny,  v.,  I.  m,  p.  9/1,  L  37. 
Taxe,  v.,  taring,  II.  /  p.  4/1,  L  4 ;  w ,  p.  4/1,  L  S.  To 

Reader. 
Teadious,  II.  /,  p.  X3/3,  L  X9. 
Teanures,  I.  o,  p.  9/3, 1  x6. 
Teare,  I.  r,  p.  3/x,  L  3s. 
Tearmers,  I.  s,  pi  8,  st  s^-     'Our  suitors,  termers. 

clients'  (Burton's  Anat,  Preface,  p.  51 ;  see  also 

Earle's  Micr.,  No.  18,  and  Fuller's  Pisgah  Sight, 

II.  xiL  3a 
Teasters,  II.  h,  ^  3s,  Na  X3,  L  38. 
Tedde.  v.  -  spread  hay,  II.  c,  pi  59/1,  11.  8,  9.     (HaUi- 

well.  S.V.)    Cf.  Thomson's  Summer,  L  361. 
Teeth,  in  spight  of  your,  II.  k,  p.  33,  No.  S.  L  3. 
Teinted,  adj.,  I.  i,  p.  16/3,  1.  xi. 
Tell,  I  can  not  teQ  =  I  do  not  know.  II.  c,  p.  3s/i,  I.  a. 

So  Merchant  of  Venice,  *  I  cannot  tell,  I  make  it 

breed  as  fkst. ' 
Temper,  si.,  I.  n,  p.  X3/3,  L  4a;  II.  A.  p.  3s.  No.  X4,  L 

34. 
Tempestious,  II.  o,  p.  8/1.  I.  36. 
Tems  =  Thames.  I.  g,  p.  7/3,  L  36. 
Temtation.  II.  o,  p.  is/x,  L  3S. 
Tence,  I.  /.  p.  6/x.  L  3. 
Tenne  to  one  of  his  pride,  II.  r,  p.  xo/x.  L  14. 
Tentor  hookes,  II.  g,  p.  9/3. 1.  17. 
Terme  trauellers,  II.  /.  p.  8/x.  1.  3. 
Temii'd.  L  q,  p.  s/ii  1-  14- 
Terra  lorida,  II.  j.  p.  xo/x.  L  47. 
Tester.  II.  k,  p.  X3/3.  I  37. 
Then  =  then,  very  frequently,  I.  a,  p.  6/3,  I  4a,  eta 

etc. 
Thee  =  to  prosper,  I.  g,  p.  8/x,  1.  34 :  correct  note  = 

succeed,  thrive  as  in  Edward  Guilpin's  Skialetheia, 

p.  X9,  L  3  (from  bottom).  Lydia  'so  mote  I  thee 

thou  art  not  faire '  (in  our  edition  correct  note) — 

frequent  in  Chaucer.     '  So  must  I  thee/  etc..  is  a 

common  asseveration,  e.g.  Chaucer's  None  Freest, 

1498X  :  Piers  Plough.,  v.  338.    Spenser  F.  Q.,  11. 

i.33- 
Then  =  than,  very  frequently,  I.  i,  p.  7/1,  L  34,  etc.  etc. 
Theoricke,  si.,  II.  q,  p.  6/x,  L  3. 
Thick,  thicke,  si.  •  thicket,  I.  a,  p.  s/s.  I.  33 ;  p.  9/x, 

I.  X9,  etc. 
Thicke  eares,  II.  g,  p.  9/1,  L  53. 
Thicke  of  hearing,  II.  g,  p.  9/z,  L  39. 
Thicks,  v.,  I.  e,  p.  8/x,  L  17. 
Thone  =  the  one,  I.  a,  p.  x6/3,  11.  38.  33.  39  ;  h,  p.  15, 

st  z,  L  3  (Waggery). 
Thome,  to  creep  to  a,  I.  a,  p.  z6/3,  U.  33,  36;  II.  it,  p. 

6/3. 1.  la. 
Thorough,  thorow,  I.  a,  >  3s/3,  1.  a6 ;  p.  so/x,  1.  19 ; 
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II.  d,  PL  lo/i,  1.  8 ;  /,  p.  7/i,  1.  37 ;  ^.  p.  7/i.  ^  3'. 
etc. 
Thother  —  the  other,  I.  h^  p.  15/z,  L  32 ;  II.  /,  p.  14/a. 

1.7. 
Thought,  x^.,  to  take  thought,  I.  a,  p.  31/1,  L  30;  II. 

r,  p.  6/2,  L  30 ;  A.  p.  14,  No.  29,  L  20 ;  p.  24,  No. 

72,  L  7 ;  p.  46,  No.  46,  1.  33 ;  i,  p.  13/2.  L  31 ;  /. 

p.  8/2, 1.  21. 
Thrasshing  staues,  I.  a,  p.  16/1, 1.  53. 
Three  comerd  tree,  I.  g,  p.  7/1, 1.  34. 
Three  trees.  I.  a.  p.  28/2,  1.  38.     '  What  they  may  do 

hereafter  under  a  triple  tree  is  much  expected' 

(Broome's  Jovial  Crew,  act  I). 
Threed,  sb.,  I.  d,  p.  5/1,  1.  36 ;  p.  6/2,  L  3 ;  r,  p.  3/1, 1. 

26;  ^.  P^  S/a.  L  la;  II.  c,  p.  43/1,  L  16;  /,  p.  5/1, 

I  25,  etc. 
Threed-bare,  II.  /,  p.  6/2,  L  34. 
Thriftles,  thriftlessc,  I.  a,  p.  5/2,  I.  23 ;  p.  15/2.  1.  36. 
Throue,  v.,  II.  0,  p.  21/1, 1.  31. 
Throwen,  II.  h,  p.  10/2,  L  38 ;  0.  p.  21/x,  1.  53. 
Thninke?  I.  b,  p.  7/1,  1.  3.     In  Tim  Bobbin,  in  *  To  the 

Reader,'  a  Dialogue,  we  find  this : — 'A  Tealier  e 

Cnimmils  time  war  thrunk  pooing  turmits  in  his 

pingot '  —  very  busy  and  so  perhaps  '  wearied  with 

work  ' — a  sense  which  suits  Breton  in  loco. 
Thrust,  sb.  -  thirst,  II.  a,  p.  8/x,  L  5. 
Thrustle-cock,  I.  d,  p.  4/2.  1.  25. 
Thurobes,  bite  my  thumbes,  I.  n,  p.  8/2,  I.  5. 
Tibarne  tree,  trees,  I.  t,  p.  11/2,  1.  22 ;  g,  p.  9/2,  1.  15. 
Tibbc,  I.  e,  p.  8/1,  1.  23. 
Tiburne.  II.  k,  p.  5/2,  1.  23. 

Tickle,  adj.,  I.  ».  p.  14/x,  1.  15:  II.  b,  p.  18/1,  I.  15. 
Tickling,  adj.,  II.  /,  p.  7/x,  1.  13. 
Tick  tacke,  II.  /.  p.  17/1,  I.  24. 
Tide,  V.  —  tied,  I.  <7,  p.  37/2,  1.  45. 
Till  which,  II.  k,  p.  9/2, 1.  51. 
Tilting.  II.  u,  p.  i6/x.  1.  28. 
Time,  ib.  —  thyme,  II.  r,  p.  62/1,  1.  9. 
Timers,  II.  e,  p.  5/2,  1.  17. 
Timpanie,  I.  g,  p.  lo/i,  1.  33. 
Tincture,  I.  b,  p.  5/2,  1.  15. 
Unke,  v.,  tincke,  I.  e,  p.  7/2,  1.  48 ;  r.  p.  4/r,  1.  32. 

'  If  the  verses  do  but  chime  and  tinck  in  the  close  it 

is  enough  to  the  purpose'  (Fuller's  Ch.  Hist.,  11. 

p.  167). 
Tinpnny,  II.  m,  p.  8/x,  1.  6. 
Tipling,  tapling,  II.  g,  p.  11/2,  1.  i. 
Tipstaff ,  ll.^f,  p.  6/1,  1.  35. 
Tipto,  T.  b,  p.  7/1,  1.  37. 
Tire,  sb.,  II.  b,  p.  19/2,  I.  49. 
Tire  makers,  II.  /,  p.  ii/i,  L  9. 
Tisicke  =  cough,  I.  j,  p.  8,  st.  47. 
Tit.  sb.,  tiites,  titte  —  tom-tit,  or  one  of  the  '  tits,"  not  a 

hedge-sparrow,  I.  e,  p.  9/1,  1.  ax  ;  p.  lo/i.  1.   11 ;  /, 

p.  20/2,  1.  48  ;  p.  21/1,  1.  42 ;  p.  22/1,  I.  42 ;  g,  p. 

7/1.  1.  3:  ^,  p.  4/1. 1-  4:  Dcd.,  L  9:  II.  A,  p.  47. 
No.  49,  title :  p.  53/1,  1.  23. 
Tit  -  a  horse,  II.  /.  p.  7/2,  1.  33 ;  j,  p.  5/2,  L  17. 
Titlimouses  =  titmice,  II.  5,  p.  6/1,  L  i  ;  p.  9/1,  1.  51. 


Tittle,  I.  M .  p.  7/2,  L  21 ;  0,  p.  5/1,  L  19 ;  4,  p.  13.  Na 

27, 1.  9 ;  p.  13,  Na  28.  L  zo. 
To  =  compared  to,  I.  a,  p.  40/1,  IL  41  to  43.  eta ;  ^  p. 

x2/x,  L  40 ;  II.  e,  p.  9/2, 1.  aa 
To  =  too  (frequently),  I.  a,  p.  7/3,  L  19 ;  ^,  p.  7/1,  L  2, 

etc.  etc. 
To  to  =  too  too,  I.  3,  p.  17/3,  L  44.    The  reduplicated 

'  too  too '  occurs  so  late  at  in  Ricfaardson't  NowebL 
Tobacco-breath,  II.  A,  p.  41/x,  L  la. 
Tone  -■  the  one — not  a  misprint,  I.  A,  p.  X5t  St.  Xi  L  3. 

Cf.  p.  15,  col.  a,  L  22,  '  the  tother,'  and  IL  /.  p.  14. 

coL  b.    See  Nares,  s.v. 
Top  full,  II.  b^  p.  19/1,  L  39. 
Tother  —  the  other— not  a  misprint,  I.  4,  pL  zs/x,  L  88. 

etc. 
Tole,  V.  —  draw,  II.  b^  p.  x6/i.  1*  !• 
Toleying,  I.  «.  p.  58/a,  L  X3. 
Toll'de,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  58/2,  L  14. 
Tolling  dish,  towling,  I.  ^,  p.  8/1,  L  x6 ;  j,  p.  7,  SL  89. 

On  the  Miller's  toll,  and  on  the  ooonectioo  of  fals 

thumb  therewith,  see  N.  and  Q.  4th  Series,  ixL  isg^ 

407.     Bailey,  s.v.,  has  toll  tray. 
Tom  a  hedge,  II.  g,  p.  9/1,  L  35. 
Tom  tatlers,  I.  a,  p.  14/2,  L  9. 
Tom-troth,  I.  </,  p.  8/2,  1.  44:  p.  9/x,  L  ix.    See  Udal's 

Erasmus'  Apop.,  p.  302. 
Tomkin.  I.  j,  p.  xo,  st.  79. 
Tongue  spirits,  II.  k.  p.  10,  No.  17,  L  aa. 
Tongueles,  II.  r,  p.  7/t,  1.  x. 
Too  —  to  (frequently),  I.  a,  p.  14/3,  L  47. 
Too  too,  I.  a,  p.  19/1,  1.  6 ;  p.  aS/s,  L  47 ;  p.  50/2,  L 

56 ;  c,  p.  6,  St.  47 ;  m,  p.  9/1,  L  37 ;  II.  a.  p.  83/x. 

1.  I. 
Tooke,  V.  =  taken,  I.  b,  p.  25/x,  1.  97 ;  y.  p.  la/a.  L  40L 
Tooke,  V.  =  betook,  II.  d,  p.  17/x.  L  10. 
Toong  —  tongue,  I.  J,  p.  11,  sL  xoa 
Toothsome,  II.  j,  p.  9/x,  L  44 ;  «,  p.  X4/x,  L  55. 
Top  full,  II.  3,  p.  19/1 ,  1.  29. 
Toppe,  sb.,  I.  *,  p  14/x,  L  9. 
Tossing  of  pots,  II.  A,  p.  41,  Na  30,  L  4. 
Tortus,  II.  ^,  p.  10/2,  L  48. 
Tother,  the  tother,  II.  /,  p.  14/2,  1.  7. 
Touch,  to  abide  touch.  II.  A,  p  45,  Na  45,  L  361 
Touch-stone,  I.  0,  p  X8/2, 1.  34 ;  IL  /,  p.  xx/x,  L  47. 
Toule,  V.  =  to  toll,  I.  /.  p  6/1,  I  33. 
Toulying,  j*.,  I.  a,  p  x6/2,  L  5. 
Toume,  v.,  I.  a.  p.  31/x.  1.  4. 

Toumc,  sb.,  to  ser\'c  the  totime,  I.  <f,  p.  97/a,  L  39. 
Toward,  adj.,  11.  /,  p.  12/2,  I.  7. 
Towards  =  approaching  to,  II.  i,  p  9/1,  L  49. 
Towling  dish— not  met  with  elsewhere,  but  see  '  toDiBg.' 

I.  J,  St.  29,  1.  2. 
Townc  of  garrison,  II.  k,  p.  lo/a,  I.  36. 
Toy,  sb.,  toyes,  toies,  I.  a,  p  6/x,  U.  45,  55  ;  p.  6/a.  L  8 : 

p.  X0/2.  1.  33.  etc.  etc. 
Trace,  sb.,  I.  e,  p.  5/1,  L  18. 
Tractes,  sb.,  tracts,  trackt  -  traces.  L  a,  p.  6/1,  L  95; 

p.  10/2, 1.  20 :  p  44/1,  L  33 ;  r,  p.  3/a,  L  10 ;  IL  4, 

p.  4/1.  1.   XI. 
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Trade,  v.  —  to  train,  I.  a,  p.  51/1,  L  3 ;  p.  52/2,  L  45. 

Trades,  j*.  —  plots,  I.  b,  p.  17/1, 1  53. 

Tradesman,  I.  o^  p.  6/a,  L  23. 

Traine,  sb.^  II.  0^  p.  24/1,  L  sa 

Traines,  traynes,  j^.,  I.  r,  p.  4/1, 1  20;  p.  5/1,  L  xi. 

Trash  =  money.     '  Therefore  must  I  bid  him  provide 

trash,  for  my  master  is  no  friend  without  money,' 

II.  c,  pi  14/2,  L  6  (from  bottom).    (Greene's  James 

IV.  iii.  I.)    Cf.  also  Alph.  K.  of  Ariagon,  p.  235. 
Transgression — ^now  rendered  stubbornness  (x  Sam.  xv. 

23),  II.  «,  p.  ii/i,  I  x6. 
Trauaile.  j^.,  II.  b,  p.  13/2,  U.  4,  8,  etc. 
Thuiailed,  v..  trauailde,  I.  <f,  p.  xo/x,  L  27;  p.  X5/1,  I 

43 ;  ^1  p.  9/1 1 1  I*  etc.  etc. 
Ttauailer  —  traveller,  I.  i,  p.  8/1, 1.  43 ;  p.  xo/x,  L  x,  etc. 
Trauallers  =  travellers,  II.  r,  p.  9/2,  L  26. 
Trauell.  v. ,  I.  i ,  p.  8/x,  IL  i,  3,  etc. 
Trauell,  sb.,  II.  A,  p.  xi.  No.  21, 1.  23,  etc. 
Ttajme,  IL  g,  p.  11/2, 1.  19. 
Trajrtourousnesse,  I.  a,  p.  i6/x,  L  42. 
Treatise.  II.  y,  p.  15/1, 1.  25. 
Trencher,  I.  a,  p.  41/2.  L  2a  ;  II.  a,  p.  9/1,  1.  3  ;  f ,  p. 

ii/i,  L  17  ;  iw,  p.  8/2, 1.  16;  /,  p.  14/2,  L  45,  etc. 
Trenchmour,  trenchmore,  II.  ^.  p.  6/1,  L  4 ;  p.  9/1,  L  5 ; 

p.  13/z.  L  21 ;  p.  16/1,  1.  x6 ;  p.  20/x,  1.  X2 ;  g,  p. 

6/2,  1.  X2 ;  A,  p.  33,  No.  8, 1.  2 ;  p.  49,  No.  57, 1.  22. 
Trew,  I.  r,  p.  7,  St  7a 
Trice,  with  a  trice,  I.  g,  p.  6/1,  L  4 ;  II.  g^  p.  7/1,  L  27 ; 

k,  p.  13/1,  1.  44. 
Tricking,  sb.  —  adorning,  II.  A,  p.  47,  No.  49.  L  ix. 
Tried  =  proved,  II.  c,  p.  15/1,  L  4. 
Trim,  adj.^  trimme.  trym,  II.  r,  p.  X4/2,  L  15;  p.  45/z, 

1.3. 
Trinall'Vnity,  II.  a,  p.  12/1,  L  24. 

Trippe,  I.  g,  p.  9/1,  L  x8. 

Tro,  I.  a,  p.  20/x,  L  x. 

Troade,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  11/2,  L  18. 

Trome— query  A.  S.  trum  —  validus,  applied  in  poetry 
to  eofor,  (boar),  heart ;  and  here  as  if  *  alive  and 
strong '  ?  The  woman's  question  would  then  be,  *  Did 
you  encounter  the  boar  while  alive '  ?  Halliwell  says 
A.  S. ,  band  or  company,  but  that  makes  no  sense 
here.  He  mistook  A.  S.  truma — a  different  word. 
II.  r.  p.  41/1,  L  12.  Qu. — misprint  for  '  trow '  ?  or 
contraction  for  '  trow  me ' ?  f.#.  ^  our  '  I  wonder.* 

Trorop  "•  trumpet,  II.  t/.  p.  7/x,  1.  X9. 

Tromp  —  tnimp  (card),  I./,  p.  6/2,  L  24. 

Tromperie,  trompery,  I./,  p.  21/x,  1.  9. 

Trompet,  trompetter,  II.  r,  p.  7/2, 1. 30  ;  v,  p.  6/1, 1. 25. 

Troncke,  I.  ^,  p.  11/2,  1.  54. 

Troth  troath,  I.  a,  p.  14/2,  1.  50 ;  p.  X8/2,  1.  45 ;  g,  p. 
12/1, 1.  27  ;  /,  p.  19/1,  L  35. 

Trothlesse,  I.  a,  p.  34/2,  1.  3. 

Trouble-townes.  I.  j,  p.  5,  st.  2.  CI  '  peevish  trouble- 
horses  '  (Urquhart's  Rabelais,  bk.  i.  c.  52 :  trouble- 
rest  (Du  Bartas,  the  Furies,  L  328). 

Troule,  v.,  II.  /,  p.  X2/1,  1.  43. 

Trouling,  i^.,  I.  a,  p.  99/x,  1.  7. 

Trouling.  adj.^  I.  a,  p.  37/1, 1.  24. 


Trow,  v.,  I.  a,  p.  9/1,  L  36 ;  p.  27/1,  L  39 ;  P-  3*/*.  L  ^6. 
Trowles.  v.,  I.  *,  p.  8/2,  L  xo.    Cf.  Milton  P.  L.  vL  L 

620,  '  troll  the  tongue  and  roll  the  eye '  (or  better 

'  troule  and  roule '  as  in  ist  edn. ). 
Trudgeth.  II.  r,  p.  13/2,  L  6. 
Trueth,  I.  a,  p.  28/1,  IL  3,  xo ;  </.  p.  xo/x,  L  23 ;  pi  X4/2, 

1.  X4,  etc 
Triill,  trulls,  I.  €,  p.  8/1.  L  8 ;  p.  xo/x,  L  xx  ;  II.  g,  p. 

7/2,  L  19 ;  /,  p.  8/2,  L  S3 ;  in,  p.  8/r,  1. 9 1  /»  P-  ^Z'- 

I.  I. 
Trully-trippe,  I.  j,  p.  6,  St.  20. 
Trumperie,  trumpery,  I.  a,  p.  i6/x,  L  3X  ;  II.  i,  p.  6/1, 

1.  52. 
Trundle-ball.  I.  w ,  p.  8/1.  L  3a 
Trussed,  II.  »,  p.  6/x,  L  54. 
Trustlesse,  I.  a,  p.  34/2,  title. 
Trym,  I.  a,  p.  9/2,  L  48. 
Tub,  tale  of  a,  II.  A,  p.  45,  No.  44.  I  3. 
Tuch  —  touch,  I.  b,  p.  28/x,  L  7 ;  #,  p.  6/2,  1.  4. 
Tuch,  v.,  I.  d,  p.  13/2, 1  IS ;  /,  p.  xx/x,  L  4X. 
Tuch  stone,  I.  ^,  p.  22/x.  1.  43. 
Tuffed,  adj.,  II.  /,  p.  xq/x.  L  8. 
Tugh  -  tough,  I.  a,  p.  i6/x,  I  S7- 
Tumbler,  v,  tr,,  1. 1,  p^  xi/i,  L  24. 
Tumblers,  dogs  so  called,  II.  A,  p.  x6.  No.  39.  L  xx  ;  », 

p.  7/x,  L  14. 
Tung,  II.  a,  p.  8/x.  L  6. 
Tunnes,  I.  «,  p.  iq/x,  L  33. 

Turned  up  his  hedes,  II.  3,  pi  42/2. 1  x6.   (See  Heels). 
Tume-spittes.  turn-spit.  I.  g,  p.lxo/x.  L>6. 
Turn-spit,  v.,  I.  J,  p.  13,  St  128. 
Turn-tripe  (old  Gillian  Turn-tripe),  I.  #.  p.  8/1,  L  & 
Tush.  I.  b,  p.  X7/2.  L  3 ;  J,  p.  xo.  St  79. 
Tutch,  V, ,  I.  </,  p.  14/2,  L  2. 
Tutch,  sb,,  I.  /,  p.  s/x,  L  22. 
I     Twagge  (olde  Twagge),  II.  b,  p.  X7/2,  L  3X. 

Twearing,  no,  misprint  for  'not  wearing,'  L  Jlr.  p.  s/i. 

In  Authorem,  L  3. 
Twittle  twattle— tittle  tattle,  or  vrords  without  purpose 

or  meaning,  II.  c,  p.  43/x,  L  33.   Cf.  Scott's  Pirate. 

a  vi.  'What  are  ye  whittle- whattdng  about?'  EngL 

Dialect  Soc.  Series  E  Na  xx.  (X879,)  '  twattle '  - 

foolish  talk. 
Two-hedd,  II.  «.  pi  8/x,  I  6. 
Two-legged  rats,  II.  h,  pi  xo/2.  L  ^7- 
Twyrking,  II.  b,  pL  S7/a.  ^  47- 
Tyres,  sb.,  11./,  p.  6/1,  L  2s;  {x  xx/2,  L  xi. 
Tyrers,  II.  r.  p.  X4/X.  L  48. 
T3rTing.  sb.,  II.  h,  p.  47,  Na  49,  L  xx. 


u 

Uncarefull,  I.  b,  p.  25/x.  L  9 ;  II.  k,  p.  48.  Na  54,  L  6. 

Uncommendable,  11./.  p.  9/2.  L  4. 

Uncomfortable  =  causing  discomfort,  IL  r.  p.  s/9.  L  14. 

So  Shakespeare,  '  uncomfortable  time '  (Romeo  and 

Juliet,  IV.  5). 
Unoonidonable,  L  9,  p.  8/9.  L  8, 
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Unoonsidered,  II.  h,  p.  15,  No.  55, 1  14. 

Unddigbtfull.  II.  r.  p.  5/3,  1.  7. 

Underprops,  j^..  I.  m,  p.  9/1,  I.  7. 

Undertone,  I.  b,  p.  7/2,  L  15. 

Undoo,  I.  a,  p.  6/1,  I  9. 

Unfearfull,  IL  1,  p.  lo/i,  1.  5a. 

Ungloued,  v.,  II.  /,  p.  8/1,  1.  a6. 

Ungratlulnes.  II.  ».  p.  5/3. 1.  39. 

Ungratious,  I.  b^  p.  14/3. 1.  xo. 

Unguiltie,  II.  r,  p.  46/1,  1.  18. 

Unhappily  —  waggishly,  shrewdly,  I.  d,  p.  33/3,  L  4 ; 
II.  gt  To  the  Reader,  L  zo,  and  note ;  ib.,  p.  6/1,  L 
aS.  So  in  the  dedication  of  Whetstone's  Promos  and 
Cassandra,  1578,  '  For  to  worke  a  coniedie  kindly, 
grave  old  men  should  instruct :  yonge  men  should 
showe  the  imperfections  of  youth  :  strumpets 
should  be  lascivious ;  boyes  unhappy  and  clownes 
should  be  disorderlye. '  The  first  reference  may 
have  '  unhappiness '  underljring  it 

Unhappy  speede  =  ill  success,  I.  #.  p.  lo/i.  1.  4. 

Unheedfulnesse,  II.  h,  p.  37,  No.  85, 1.  9. 

Unholsome,  I.  b,  p.  6/1,  L  33 ;  p.  14/1,  L  47 ;  ^,  p.  7/1. 
L  33 :  II.  c,  p.  43/a,  L  4a 

Unhonest.  II.  >,  p.  13/3,  L  53 ;  p.  14/1,  1.  7 ;  «.  P-  9/*. 
L  41 ;  r,  p.  9/a,  L  17. 

Unbonestie,  II.  d,  p.  4/x,  1.  7. 

Unhumaine.  unhumane,  II.  o,  p.  33/1,  L  7 ;  r,  p.  5/3.  L 
II. 

Unioome,  I.  f,  p.  9>  st  97 ;  II.  /,  p.  16/3,  L  5a 

Universalitie, '  an  universalitie  instead  of  an  Universitie,' 
II.  J,  p.  lo/i,  L  491 

Unkindly,  adj.,  I.  A.  p.  6/1,  L  10 ;  r,  p.  4/1,  L  33 ;  II. 
o,  p.  31/1,  L  3a 

Unknowen,  I.  a,  p.  19/3.  L  43 ;  II.  c,  p.  33/3,  L  9. 

Unlaced  —  carved.  II.  u,  p.  13/1,  1.  4. 

Unluckinesse,  II.  j,  p.  8/3,  1.  ao. 

Unmatchable,  IL  r,  p.  13/3,  L  6. 

Unmeasurable,  II.  a,  p.  6/a,  L  xa 

Unnemeath,  I.  a,  p.  35/1,  L  33. 

Unnoble,  mark  the  '  un,'  as  also  in  '  un-honest,'  p.  9/2  ; 
II.  r,  p.  6/3,  L  3a 

Unpacient,  I.  d,  p.  5/3,  L  33. 

Unperfect,  I.  a,  p.  4/1,  L  10 ;  ^,  p.  lo/i.  L  5a 

Unplac'd,  I.  d,  p.  5/3, 1.  33. 

Unpolished,  II.  v,  p.  3,  L  31. 

Unpossible.  I.  k,  p.  13/2.  L  18. 

Unprizeable,  IL  r,  p.  5/3,  L  34 ;  pi  13/3. 1  4. 

Unprouided,  1 1,  t,  p.  xo/i,  L  53. 

Unquietnesse,  II.  A,  p.  38,  Na  19, 1.  40 ;  m,  p.  5/x,  L  43. 

Unseason'd,  adj.,  unseasoned,  I.  n,  p.  9/1,  L  28;  II.  A, 
p.  36,  No.  83,  I  9. 

Unsweet,  II.  A  p*  i7/i>  1-  ao. 

Unthrift,  sb.,  unthrifts,  II.  b,  p.  12/1,  L  33;  h,  p.  7,  No. 
6,  L  17 ;  p.  43,  No.  36.  L  31. 

Unthriftines,  II.  b,  p.  ao/x,  1.  23. 

Untiled,  v. ,  untilde,  I.  g,  p.  8/1,  L  36. 

Untimbered,  v. ,  made  bare  of  trees,  II.  u.  p.  5/3,  L  14. 

Unto  —  compared  to  (and  see  to),  I.  k,  p.  8/3,  L  16. 

Untrueth.  I.  a,  p.  27/2,  L  44  ;  p.  28/1,  11.  6,  13. 


Untnisty,  II.  /.  p.  5/3,  L  3  from  bottom. 

Unwares,  I.  a,  p.  48/1. 1  55 ;  <>,  p.  9/a,  L  15. 

Unwildy,  II.  ^,  p.  zo/2,  L  5. 

Unworthies,  sb.,  II.  r,  p.  4/3,  L  i. 

Unworthylye  —  undeservedly,  IL  o,  p.  xo/s,  L  31. 

Up  in  the  weather  (and  see  Oowne  the  winde),  II.  A,  p. 
9,  No.  13.  L  13 ;  tr.  p.  5/1.  L  xa 

Upon  —  on  the  eve  of,  IL  t,  p.  xa/i,  L  19^ 

Upholster,  IL  /.  p.  xo/z,  L  x^ 

Urchen.  urchin,  not  usually  now  applied  to  giris^IL  e,  p. 
37/1,  1.  7  (from  bottom),  and  p.  43/x,  L  a6,  iHd, ;  g, 
p.  8/z,  1 41 ;  ar,  p.  6/x,  1.  45.  Richardioo.  hovcfcr, 
gives  an  instance  from  Goldsmith's  Good-aatnred 
Man.  Several  words  are  restricted  by  modeni  usife 
to  one  gender,  which  formerly  were  applied  to  botb 
e.g.  witch,  harlot,  concubine,  etc. 

Use,  V.  —  to  frequent.  I.  jw,  p.  6/x,  L  x6 ;  /,  p.  ao/x,  L 
39 ;  i,  p.  6/2. 1.  €k 

Utterance,  II.  h,  p.  45,  No.  43.  L  ay ;  /,  p.  6/x,  L  11. 

Uttered,  v.,  II.  A,  p.  53/1,  L  9. 

Uttereth  =  putteth  not,  IL  «,  p.  xo/i,  L  33.  See  Bib 
Eng.,  p.  148. 


Vaile  —  vale,  II.  A,  p.  5/2.  L  17. 

Vaine,  sb.,  vaines  =  vein,  vayne,  1.  0,  p.  ag/a,  L  13;  p 

36/a,  I  39 ;  *.  P-  7/a.  1-  9 :  P-  lo/x.  L  53.  eta 
Vaine-headed,  IL  /,  p.  17/1,  L  9. 
Vainities,  IL  /,  p.  7/3,  L  35. 
Vale,  II.  /,  p.  6/3,  L  34. 
Valedatory,  IL  A,  p.  51,  Na  64,  title. 
Valiancie.  I.  a,  p.  33/3,  L  31 ;  IL  c,  p.  19^,  L  if ;  p 

24/x,  1.  4a 
Valure,  L  a.  p.  18/3,  L  47  ;  ^,  p.  aa/x,  L  a6 ;  p.  ay/x,  L 

4X  ;  d.  p.  13/3,  L  9 ;  II.  ^.  p.  ay/a,  L  6;  >,  pi  6/f,  I 

39- 
Vanished  =  banished  (query  misprint?)  IL  /.  pL  xxM  L 

43- 
Vardingale,  II.  /,  p.  lo/a,  L  31. 

Variets,  L  /,  p.  10/3,  U.  36.  35 ;  «,  p.  9/1,  L  43. 
Varmin,  L  n,  p.  lo/i.  L  36. 
Varmins.  Cousin  Varmins.  IL  1,  p.  y/a,  L  45. 
Vaylde,  v.,  II,  c,  p.  X9/X,  L  la. 

Vayne,  sb. ,  and  see  vaine.  L  r.  p.  3.  st  3  and  8 ;  /,  p 
6/3,  L  17. 

Veiwde,  1.  /,  p.  13/3,  L  7. 

Veluet-heads.  Cf.  As  You  Like  it,  IL  /,  p.  xa/x.  L  a6i 

Venerie,  Venery,  IL  e,  p.  6/1,  L  9 ;  /,  p.  7/a,  L  $01 

Vengeable,  II.  c,  p.  49/3,  L  xx. 

Vengeouslie,  II.  c,  p.  43/1.  L  4a. 

Venimous,  II.  r,  p.  xi/a,  L  x6. 

Venome  ■-  venomous.  I.  A,  p.  13/x,  L  47. 

Vent,  sb.,  IL  g,  p.  9/3,  L  ii ;  p.  ic/x,  L  4;  IL  A,  p.  a6^ 

No.  83, 1  30,  etc 
Vent,  v.,  II.  A,  p.  44,  No.  48,  L  17. 
Venting,  IL  /,  p.  6/3. 1  x. 
Venter,  v.,  ventred,  ventered,  ventring,  L  «.  p.  6i^.  L 

6  ;  /.  p.  8/3,  1.  39 ;  /.  P-  7/a.  L  aB.  etc. 
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Venum,  vennum,  j*.,  I.  b,  p.  12/9,  I.  48  ;  p.  13/1,  1.  15  : 

/,  p.  6/1,  I  49 ;  r,  p.  5/1,  11.  4a.  46- 
Venumde,  adj.,  I.  b,  p.  8/a,  11.  11,  51. 
Venums,  v.,  Vcnnums,  I.  r,  p.  4/2,  L  a. 
Verola,  I.  g,  p.  9/1,  L  15 ;  II.  j,  p.  8/a,  1.  9. 
Very,  adj.^  II.  c,  p.  63/x,  1.  4. 
Very  Very,  I.  a,  p.  6/2,  I  16. 
Vade  =  vile,  II.  r,  p.  42/2,  L  29 ;  ^,  p.  xa/i,  1.  47. 
Vildnes,  II.  0.  p.  23/x,  1.  5a. 
ViUaJne,  j^.,  II.  ^,  p.  39/1,  L  15. 
Vily  -  vilely,  I.  a,  p.  30/1,  L  34 ;  II.  t^,  p.  14/1,  L  17. 
Vinter,  II.  /,  p.  6/1,  L  53- 
Vintner,  II.  A,  p.  aa,  No.  64,  L  la. 
Virginals,  virginalles,  I.  a,  p.  13/1,  1.  59 ;  p.  30/2,  title  ; 

II.  b,  p.  14/1,  L  25. 
Vitler.  II.  c,  p.  37/a,  L  44- 
Vitling,  sb.,  II.  c,  p.  37/1, 1.  7. 
\^zard,  II.  A,  p.  la,  No.  34,  1.  17. 
Voides,  V.  =  quits,  avoids,  II.  t,  p.  15/x,  1.  35. 

w 

Wag,  sb.,  wagge.  I.  a,  p.  sa/i,  1.  4 ;  /,  p.  33/3,  1.  34 ; 

g,  p.  9/x,  L  X3 ;  II.  d,  p.  19/1,  1.  so  ;  p.  ao/x,  L  18 ; 

A,  p.  18,  No.  46, 1.  3x  ;  p.  ao,  No.  57,  1.  x,  etc 
Wag.  v.,  wagge,  II.  k,  p.  x8.  No.  46,  1.  a ;  ^.  p.  13/1,  1. 

16 ;  /,  p.  9/x,  1.  13. 
Waggeries,  II.  *,  p.  9/a,  I  35 ;  p.  lo/a,  1.  39. 
Wagge-wanton,  II.  k.  p.  8/2.  n.  9,  24. 
Wagging,  v.,  II.  j,  p.  ii/x,  1.  13. 
Waggish,  II.  A,  p.  x8.  No.  46,  1.  19. 
Wagtaile,  sb.^  =  light  woman,  wagtailes,  I.  j,  p.  6,  st. 

16 ;   II.  r,  p.  12/x,  L  19  ;  J,  p.  5/2,  L  yx 
Waide,  v.,  I.  m,  p.  5/1, 1.  3a 
Waight,  V.  =  wait,  I.  a,  p.  10/2,  L  8  ;  II.  q,  p.  5/1,  1. 

32,  etc. 
Waighting—  waiting,  II.  m,  p.  8/2,  I  16. 
Wakes,  ib.^  wake.  II.  s,  p.  7/x,  1.  2 ;  p.  10/2.  1.  48. 
Walflet  oysters,  II.  /,  p.  xo/x,  L  19. 
Walk  (park),  I.  j,  p.  7/x,  last  line ;  II.  /,  p.  13/x,  L  13. 
Walke,  I.  e,  p.  8/2,  I  3.     Cf.  Pasquil's  Foole's  Cap.  p. 

ao/2,  L  46  (I.  /.)  Here  also  is  an  example  from 

Tottel's  Miscellany,  (Arber,  p.  214.)     'So  busily 

loue  in  his  hedde  it  walketh,'  etc. 
Wall,  to  take  the  wall,  11./.  p.  8/1,  L  3. 
Wall,  gaue  the  wall.  II.  g,  p.  6/2,  1.  4a 
Walter  little  wise,  I.  a,  p.  X1/2,  L  4. 
Wamble,  r.,  II.  r,  p.  26/1,  1.  X9. 
Wandes,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  30/2,  L  9. 
Wanne,  v.  —  won,  I.  d,  p.  12/1,  L  22. 
Want,  t/.,  wanted.  I.  a,  p.  38/1,  L  i  ;  ^.  p.  X9/1,  L  48 ; 

r,  p.  5/2,  L  36 ;  /,  p.  4/2.  1.  2  ;  II.  h,  p.  14,  No.  30, 

L  4.  etc. 
Want,  sb.,  II.  h,  p.  14,  No.  39,  1.  3. 
Wanton-eyed,  II.  »,  p.  8/x,  L  17. 
Warden,  a  sort  of  pear,  II.  /,  p.   10/2,  1.  7.     See  roy 

Herrick,  Glossarial  Index,  s.v. 
Wardrope,  wardrop,  I.  a,  p.  14/2,  1.  58 ;  p.  15/1,  1.  31 ; 

b,  p.  8/x,  1.  5 ;  II.  /,  p.  6/2,  1.  22. 


Ware,  v.  =  to  beware,  I.  /  p.  26/1,  1.  19 ;  /,  p.  6/1.  1. 

X4  ;  p.  x8/i,  L  16 ;  II.  /  p.  15/2,  L  8. 
Warely  =  cautiously,  II.  c,  p.  59/2,  1.  8  : — 

*  Who  tnists  too  much  to  honour's  highest  Throne, 
And  warely  watch  not  sly  dame  Foitiue's  snares.' 

(Sackville.  D.  of  Buck.  st.  i. ) 
Warlinge  =  one  often  quarrelled  with  (from  '  war,')     I. 

/,  p.  17/2,  L  19 :  p.  22/x,  L  6 ;  II.  A,  p.  43,  No.  39, 

L  X2.     See  Ash.,  s.v. 
Warming-pan,  II.  /,  p.  9/2,  L  38. 
Warrener,  warriners,  II.  A,  p.   x6,  No.  40,  L  13 ;  f,  p. 

12/x,  1.  32 ;  /,  p.  xp/2,  1.  aa 
Wash,  sb.,  I.  b,  p.  33/3.  L  43. 
Wassell,  II.  J,  p.  10/3,  1.  48. 

Wat,  thriuing  wat  (contemptuous).  I.  r,  p.  8/2,  I.  xi. 
Waterflower,  II.  c,  p.  37/3,  L  5. 
Waterish,  II.  c,  p.  38/3,  1.  5. 
Watrie,  II.  J,  p.  9/1,  L  35. 
Watling  streete,  I.  a,  p.  15/1,  L  33. 
Waxed,  I.  a,  p.  35/3,  IL  X9,  3x. 

Way,  v.,  waye,  I.  a,  p.  35/1,  L  37  ;  II.  ^.  p.  15/3,  1.  34. 
Way-layers,  II.  /,  p.  lo/i,  1.  15. 
Waylefull,  I.  c,  p.  5,  st  38. 
Weakling,  I.  A,  p.  9,  1.  xi  (from  bottom). 
Weaponed,  v.,  II.  j,  p.  9/3,  L  47. 
Weather,  sb.,  I.  *,  p.  9/1,  L  48. 
Weather-beaten,  I.  j,  p.  10.  st.  73. 
Weather  cocke,  I.  /,  p.  33/1,  L  i. 
Wedlocke,  breake,  II.  «,  p.  14/3,  1.  18.     See  Bib.  Eng. , 

p.  367. 
Weede,  j^,  weedes,  weed.  I.  </,  p.  43/1,  1.  55  ;  b.  p.  9/x, 

L  13 ;  <'.  p.  13/1.  L  33 ;  II.  i.  p.  xs/i,  1.  33. 
Ween'd,  v.,  weene,  I.  r,  p.  3/3,  L  33  ;  II.  <-.  p.  13/3,  L  38. 
Weeping-ripe,   II.  d,  p.  35/3,  L  4.     See  my  Herrick. 

Glossarial  Index,  s.v, 
Weies,  v.,  weied,  I.  A,  p.  8/1.  1.  9 ;  II.  </,  p.  33/3,  L  47. 
Wela-day,  II.  k,  p.  10/3,  L  34. 
Welkin.  II.  A,  p.  8/x,  1.  35. 
Well,  sb.  —  fountain,  I.  b,  p.  30/1,  I  41. 
Well  is  mee,  II.  a,  p.  9/3,  L  33  from  bottom.     See  Bib. 

Eng.  p.  369. 
Well-a-waie,  I.  /,  p.  23/3,  L  37. 
Well  giuen,  I.  e,  p.  5/3,  L  4.    Shakespeare,  1  Henry  IV, , 

III.  ii.  196,  •  virtuously  given. ' 
Well-mouthed,  II.  /,  p.  6/3,  1.  36. 
Well-willers,  I.  b,  p.  30/1,  1.  18;  II.  c,  p.  19/2,  1.  12; 

/.  p.  4/1,  1.  9. 
Well-willing,  II.  q,  p.  4/1,  I.  x8.  To  Reader. 
Welted,  I.  e,  p.  6/x,  L  x6. 
Weltcs,  welt  or  gard,  sb.,  I.  a,  p.  X5/1,  I  X5  ;  II.  r,  p. 

xx/x,  1.  X7.      'Mark  you,  masters,  here's  a  plain 

honest  man,  without  welt  or  gard '  (Greene's  Friar 

Bacon,  p.  X77)  :  '  Take  it  plainly,  without  welt  or 

gard  •  (FuUer's  H.  State  :  Ridley). 
Wery  —  weary.  I.  <i,  p.  xo/x,  1.  38. 
Wethering,  adj.  —  withering,  drying,  I.  r,  p.  6,  st.  48. 

Latimer  uses  it  of  land  brought  into  good  order  by 

weather,  sun,  etc'  (Sermons,  p.  65). 
Welhring,  v.,  I.  *,  p.  17/ 1,  1.  19. 
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Wty,  ».,  weying,  I.  *,  p.  6/a,  L  37 ;  p.  23/a.  L  51 ;  </,  p. 

lo/i,  L  49,  etc 
What  •  why,  I.  a,  p.  21/a,  1.  i.     See  Dyce's  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher,  ix.  163. 
What  do  you  lacke,  II.  c,  p.  16/2,  1.  2& 
What  lacke  you.  ye,  II.  d,  p.  16/2,  L  25;  i,  p.  13/1, 

L  30 ;  *,  p.  9/1. 1.  9  :  /,  p.  14/1,  1.  3a 
Whay,  sA.  =  whey,  I.  a,  p.  26/a,  1.  12. 
Wheeles,  wit  that  runs  on,   I.  ^,  p.  8/2,  I.  24  from 

bottom. 
Wbeele-barrow,  II.  *,  p.  9/1, 1.  25. 
Where  —  whereas,  II.  g,  p.  6/2,  L  53  ;  i,  p.  lo/i,  1.  34. 
Whereas  -^  where — mot  whereat,  I.  a,  p,  42/2,  1.  25 ;  p. 

46/2,  L  38 ;  /,  p.  6/x,  L  8 ;  /,  p.  14/1,  L  27 ;  II.  c, 

p.  36/2,  L  28. 
Whether  —  whither.  I.  /,  p.  23/2,  1.  12 ;  II.  /,  p.  12/z. 

1.  22. 
Whetherto,  I.  i,  p.  27/2,  1.  24. 
Whet  Whistle,  Sir  Walter.  II.  s,  p.  9/1,  1.  19. 
Whiffe,  sA.,  II.  Jk,  p.  35.  No.  12,  1.  24 ;  /,  p.  7/a.  L  6. 
Whigge,  II.  c,  p.  43/x,  L  14. 

Whining  Crosse  —  weeping  cross,  II.  g,  p.  12/1,  L  za 
Whippet,  II.  d,  p.  15/1.  L  21. 
Whisper  talkes,  II.  /,  p.  6/2,  L  19. 
White,  sd.  -■  otjat—oi  my  love,  I.  <i,  p.  ii/i,  I  6 ;  ^,  p. 

7/1,  L  12;  II.  a,  p.  iz/x,  L  6. 
Whit-leather,  II.  «,  p.  7/1,  L  52—50  Tusser.  'tough  as 

whit-leather ' — proverbial  saying  »  leather  dressed 

with  alum  and  salt 
Whitloe.  II.  f,  p.  ii/i.  L  55. 
Whole  s=  healthy,  II.  q,  p.  7/1,  L  36. 
Whoo,  V.  =  to  hoot.  I.  J,  p.  6,  st.  aa 
Whoopt.  I.  /,  p.  9/1,  L  21. 
Whore-frost  =  hoar-frost,  II.  g,  p.  7/2, 1.  14. 
Whorson,  whoreson,  L  <x,  p.  30/1,  L  35 ;  p.  32/2, 1.  41. 
Whot  =  hot,  I.  a,  p.  26/1,  1.  aa 
Wickeds,  j-3.,  I.  d,  p.  10/2,  L  16. 
Wkdced,  adj.,  I./,  p.  26/1,  L  53 ;  /,  p.  6/a,  L  43. 
Wide-handed,  I./,  p.  ao/a.  L  56. 
WIef  =  wife,  II.  v,  p.  6/a.  1.  3a. 
Wighie,  V.  =  whinney,  II.  ir,  p.  8/a,  L  4. 
Wielders,  I.  A,  p.  9/1,  L  49. 
Wilde  =  willed,  i.e.  desired,  I.  b,  p.  15/1, 11.  48,  53. 
MHkle  goose  chase,  I.  m,  p.  6/a,  1.  9. 
Wight,  I.  a,  p.  ii/i.  1.  a8 ;  p.  26/2.  L  7. 
WiU-foolc,  II.  r.  p.  ii/i.  1.  6. 
Wilfulnesse,  I.  a,  p.  i6/x,  1.  44. 
A^n  or  no  =  nolens  volens,  I.  b,  p.  21/z,  1.  18. 
Willow,  all  a  greene  willow.  IL  b,  p.  20/2,  1.  37. 
Willow,  to  weare  the  willow,  I.  q,  p.  5/2,  I  17. 
Wily  beguily,  II.  m,  p.  4/1,  L  35;  «r,  p.  11/2,  1.  43. 

See  Nares,  s.v. 
Winch  or  wince,  v,  =  kick,  not  as  now  shrink  from,  I.  e, 

p.  4/x.  I  7.  To  Reader.    See  Trench's  Glossary  and 

LAtimer's  Serm. ,  pp.   139,  139 ;  and  Fuller's  Ch. 

Hist,  vL  363. 
Windlesse  =  out  of  breath,  breathless,  II.  c,  p.  si/a, 

1.  xa. 
Winking,  ati;.,  I.  a,  p.  37/1.  L  31. 


V/inter.  v.  (see  also  '  snnuser')— curious  uae  of  '1 

as  a  verb  and  '  winter'  at  a  tnuisithre  verb^  IL  i, 
p.  10,  No.  15,  L  18. 

Wipe,  V. ,  to  wipe  of  =  to  deprive  of,  I.  a,  pL  30/1.  L  a^ 

Wipe.  sb. .  a  wipe  over  the  shins  =  cut  or  bloWi  IL  c,  |t 
39/1.  L  38.  CC  Fuller's  Prot  State  (p.  373  Boffia) : 
'  Many  who  will  not  stand  a  direct  reproof .  .  . 
will  yet  endure  to  be  pleanntly  rubbed,  and  wiD 
patiently  bear  a  jocund  wipe '  (Barrow,  Senn.  xn.). 

Wis  "  certainly,  II.  c,  p.  i8/a,  L  15. 

Wis,  v..  I.  a,  p.  56/1, 1  18  ;  IL  f,  p.  31/a,  L  i. 

Wise  women,  II.  c,  p.  59/1,  U.  47,  55. 

Wist— see  under  •  Had  I  wist. ' 

Witch — formerly  used  of  both  sexes,  I.  ^,  pL  ti/a.  L  l 
'  We  run  hither  and  thither  to  witches  and  soiuaers 
whom  we  call  wise  men '  (Latimer's  Senn..  pi  534) : 
'  the  Malteses  took  St  Paul  for  a  witdi '  (HoweH 
bk.  iil,  letter  33). 

Wites,  sb.  —  wits,  L  /,  p.  15/1,  L  17. 

Witlesse.  wiUes,  L  a,  p.  6/a.  L  34 ;  pi  7/a,  L  a6 ;  /.  p 
9/1, 1.  45 ;  II.  r,  p.  5/a,  I  ao ;  A.  p.  8,  L  a. 

Witlesst,  ad;'.,  I.  a,  p.  ii/i,  L  a8. 

Wits,  sb.,  to  bring  into  a  wood.  IL  «,  p.  zi/a,  L  53. 

Witte,  sb.,  wit,  IL  q,  p.  6/1, 11  13,  40 ;  r,  p  lo/i,  L  3a 

Wittall  Asse,  I.  s,  p.  6,  st  17. 

Wittall,  wittoll,  II.  /  p  s/a,  L  30 ;  /.  Pl  17/1,  L  6 ;  ai. 

p.  7/a.  I  30  J  /.  P-  iiA.  L  7 ;  1,  p.  s/a,  L  4. 

Wittie.  witty.  L  b,  p.  15/1,  I  aj;  ft.  p.  9/1,  L  13;  IL  e, 
p.  59/1,  L  46 :  p  59/3,  L  Z9  ;  ^.  Pl  4/x,  L  15,  elt 
See  Bib.  Eng. ,  p  196. 

Witty  conceited,  II.  d,  p.  zo/i,  L  19. 

Wiuing,  v.,  wiued,  II.  /,  p  14/1,  L  38 ;  p.  15/1,  L  4& 

Wizards,  and  see  *  Wyxardes '  *  wise  men— Imt  owl 
Uronically,  1 1,  i,  p.  lo/i,  L  iz. 

Wizards,  witches  and  wizards.  IL  a.  p.  zz/^  L  33. 

Woe-begon  them,  him,  you,  thee.  me.  I,  c,  |x  5,  st  36; 
k,  p.  6/a,  L  33;  ib.  p.  7/1,  L  Z4;  >.  p.  7/a,  L  a6;  p 
9/1,  L  a8  ;  a,  p  za/a,  L  99 ;  /,  p.  z6/8.  L  zB ;  p 
ai/a,  I  13  ;  p.  aa/x,  L  54— in  peoiUar  cumUmlkm 
— query,  how  to  be  construed?  Is  it  an  ^—^ *<^ 
of  the  tendency  to  form  verbs  from  other  parts  of 
speech  =  to  make  him  or  them  woe-begon? 

Wo  worth,  woe  worth,  I.  a,  p  55/3,  L  zz  ;  r.  p  3/1. 
I  a6. 

Wolde,  I.  /,  p  i8/a,  L  7. 

Woman-beast,  II.  r,  p  Z3/Z.  L  34. 

Wonder,  adj.  •  wonderfiill.  I.  b,  p.  Z9/a,  IL  4,  30.  aad 
p  a3/a,  I  Z4 ;  a,  p  7/a,  L  46 ;  0.  p.  9^,  L  44. 
'Offered  men  wondor  large  wages'  (^d  Eqg. 
Chron.,  p  15),  '  wonder  conetous  men '  (i^..  p  64.) 

Wonderment,  I.  /,  p  6/a,  L  Z7. 

Wonder-power,  sb. .  I.  i,  p  5^.  L  Z3. 

Wonder-stone,  I.  d,  p  z3/a.  L  Z5. 

Wood,  II.  c,  p.  lo/a.  L  37. 

Wood-oockes — once  applied  to  cuckolds,  aim|#etoos. 
etc..  L  f .  p  8/a.  1.  10 ;  /.  p  ao/a,  L  6  :  pw  az/r.  L 
7 ;  p  aa/a.  L  4Z  ;  p  a4/z.  IL  4Z,  55  ;  p.  a6/a.  L  az  ; 
g,  p  8/8.  L  zo ;  p  9/z.  1.  8.  etc  eta 

Wood-cock-asse.  1. 1.  p  zz.  st  991 
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Wood-cock-pyes.  I.  j,  jx  13,  st  123. 

Wooden  »  stupid  or  qu.  mad?  ('wud ' )?   II.  3,  p.  15/x, 

I  191 
Wool,  to  go  against  the  (and  see  Haire,  against  the), 

II.  c,  p.  60/3,  L  37. 
Wool,  to  gather.  II.  A,  p.  44,  No.  40,  L  19. 
Wool-gathering.  woU-gathering,  I.  k,  p.  5/x,   L  6,  To 

Reader  ;  II.  c,  p.  5/1,  L  aa ;  A,  p.  34,  No.  10,  L  x  ; 

p.  43,  No.  39,  L  6. 
Woolues,  I./,  p.  ii/i,  L  5. 
Wooman— play  on  word,  II.  c,  p.  58/a,  L  15. 
Woon,  II.  c,  p.  la/a,  I  3. 
Woond,  V.  =  wound,  II.  /,  p.  la/a,  I  i. 
Woonder.  sd.,  II.  c,  p.  34/3,  L  99. 
Woonderful.  II.  c,  p.  ii/i,  L  53 ;  p.  14/3,  L  38. 
Woordes,  I.  a,  p.  33/1,  L  15,  eta 
Woorke,  woorking,  I.  r,  p.  3/1,  L  37  ;  p.  3/3,  L  7,  etc 
Woorshipfull,  II.  d,  p.  4/1, 1  i. 
Woorst.  II.  f,  p.  34/3.  L  6 ;  p.  40/3.  L  8. 
Woorthines,  II.  A,  p.  19/1,  L  3i. 
Woorthy,  I.  r,  p.  4/3, 1.  11  ;  p.  6/3,  I  90,  etc 
World-wide.  I.  m,  p.  9/3,  L  9. 
Worke-maister,  master,  I.  i,  p.  9/3,  L  49  ;  II.  «,  p.  15, 

11.  8,  10,  16 ;  q.  p.  9/3,  L  43 ;  /,  p.  ia/3,  L  47. 

Cf.  Eccl.  xxxviii.  37. 
Worke  mistris,  I.  0,  p.  lo/i,  L  36. 
Wormc,  I.  ^,  p.  9/1,  L  51  ;  /,  pL  5/1,  IL  19,  49 ;  II.  /, 

p.  zo/a.  IL  30,  31,  etc. 
Wormes-meate,  II.  A,  p.  13/3,  L  x. 
Worming,  adj.,  II.  /,  p.  10/3,  L  aa 
Worse,  V. — a  verb  now  obsolete,  though  'better*  still 

survives  as  a  verb.  II.  r,  p.  15/1,  L  16. 
Worship,  i^.,  I.  #,  p.  5/1,  L  a8 ;  /,  p.  15/3,  L  x  ;  II.  c, 

p.  56/3.  L  31  ;  ^,  p.  9/1.  L  33. 
Worshipped,  v.,  II.  c,  p.  57/3,  L  8. 
Wosted,  I.  e,  p.  8/1,  L  4. 
Wot,  V. ,  wotst,  I.  a,  p.  5/3,  L  38  ;  p.  7/3,  \.  a6  ;  IL  e 

p.  7/1,  I  IS  ;  ^,  p.  la/i,  L  43,  etc. 
Woulders.  si.,  II.  #«  p.  8/3,  L  x. 
Wowld,  I.  /,  p.  19/1, 1  35. 
Woulefcs,  I.  c,  p.  9,  St  37. 
Wracke.  sd.,  II.  /,  p.  13/1,  L  35. 


Wrakes»  si,,  I.  i,  p.  X7/1,  L  X3. 

Wndles,  v.  II.  /,  p.  14/3.  L  ix. 

Wrastle,  v. ,  II.  p,  p.  10/3,  1.  53. 

Wrest,  si.,  I.  /,  p.  30/3.  L  37. 

Wretch,  si.  —  a  term  of  endearment — since  sorrowfully 

deteriorated,  I.  d,  p.  7/1, 1  33 ;  II.  c,  p.  98/3,  L  33 ; 

p.  39/1,  L  31 ;  p.  43/1,  L  19.    Pepys  often  speaks 

of  his  wife  as  '  poor  wretch.* 
Wrie  mouth,  adj.,  II.  d,  p.  X3/X,  L  x6. 
Wright,  v.,  writing  =  to  write,  I.  a,  p.  5/3,  L  xo ;  p. 

3o/x,  I  31  ;  r,  PL  8,  St  86,  etc. 
Wring  up  —  wring  out,  II.  c,  p.  43/x,  L  7.     '  Up '  has 

often  an  intensive  force,  i,g.  Pa  czxxi  3;  Prov. 

nd.  aa 
Wry,  I.  A,  p.  8/x,  In  Authorem,  L  7. 
Wry4)odied,  IL  g,  p.  8/x,  L  36. 
Wry-legged.  II.  g,  p.  8ifx,  L  46. 
Wry-way,  I.  s,  p.  13,  st  xxa. 

Wunders  »  wonders,  I.  a,  p.  90/x,  L  X4  ;  /,  p.  ax/i.  L  6. 
Wurkes,  v.,  I.  /,  p.  33/3,  L  19. 
Wurke,  si,,  wurkes  —  work,  I.  /,  p.  13/3,  L  7. 
Wyld-goose,  Master,  II.  A,  p.  11,  Na  33,  L  x. 
Wyaurdes  (and  see  '  Wizards '),  I.  j,  p.  6,  st  36. 


Ye  =  yea,  L  a,  p.  7/x,  L  43. 

Yealow  3  ydknr,  L  a,  p.  17/1,  L  5. 

Yeld,  v.,  L  /,  p.  90/3,  IL  18,  36. 

Ycr  —  ere,  IL  d,  p.  xo/i,  L  15  ;  p.  X9/3,  L  39,  etc. 
This  corrects  my  suspicion  in  Glossarial  Index  to 
Davies  of  Hereford  that  this  form  was  peculiar  to 
him. 

Yitt  s  yet,  I.  /.  p.  X4/3,  IL  xx,  X3. 

Ynouffe  =  enough,  I.  a,  p.  4/x,  L  30,  Pref.  ;  p.  37/1, 

Ynough  =  enough.  I.  /',  p.  xx/i.  1.  33 ;  II.  c,  p.  35/x, 

L  3.  eta 
Yonker,  IL  it  p.  9/3.  L  4X. 
Youthly,  04^'.,  I.  a,  p.  38/x,  L  3. 
Yrkesome,  I.  a,  p.  35/1,  L  aa 
Ywis.  I.  a,  p.  36/3,  L  7 ;  P-  49/a.  I  54- 
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A 

Alsop,  B.,  II. /,  p.  3. 

Allde.  £.,  I.  »,  p.  3. 

Antwerpe,  II.  /',  p.  xi/2  ;  n,  p.  13/2. 

Ariosto,  I.  «,  p.  7/2. 

B 

HABrNGTON,  Anthony,  II.  /,  p.  12. 

Bacon,  Lord,  II.  ^,  p.  2,  4,  la  It  is  a  bit  of  modern 
pedantry  to  object  to  the  popular  title  of  Bacon, 
viz.  '  Lord  Bacon.*  It  is  perfectly  justified  by 
usage  of  '  Lord '  to  all  peers  (short  of  Dukes) 
whatever  their  rank,  e.^.  we  speak  to-day  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  Lord  Granville,  one  a  Marquis  the  other 
an  EarL  It  is  generally  used  of  those  most  known 
and  talked  about  To  the  less  known  we  generally 
give  the  technically  correct  title,  e.g.  Marquis  of 
Winchester. 

Bamfield,  Richard,  II.  g,  p.  2  ;  /,  p.  x6/i.  (See  under 
B.  R.) 

Banholomew,  massacre,  II.  ^,  p.  az. 

Bartley,  Lady.  I.  m,  p.  4,  zi. 

Bayard  (horse),  II.  r,  p.  x6/2. 

Bazilethea  =  Elizabeth,  II.  /',  p.  zo/a  ;  v,  p.  5/2. 

Bearkes,  Randoll,  Publisher,  I.  I,  p.  3. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  II.  n,  p.  Z5. 

Beare,  sign  of,  L  /,  p.  2. 

Beauclere,  L  d,  p.  2. 

R  L,  II.  g,  p.  3. 

B.  N.  G.,  I.  Ct  p.  2. 

B.  R.,  II.  gt  p.  2 — more  likely  to  have  been  Richard 
Braithwaite. 

Bible,  sign  of,  II.  e,  p.  3. 

Blunt,  Master  Thomas  and  family,  I.  h,  p.  5,  16. 

Bradocke.  Richard,  Printer,  I.  h,  p.  3. 

Bridewell,  I.  s,  p.  6/2. 

Brydges.  Sir  Egerton,  I.  a,  p.  62  ;  A,  p.  2 ;  i^,  p.  2  ;  II. 
c,  p.  2. 

Brome,  Richard,  II.  /,  p.  z6/z. 

Britten,  II.  g,  p.  zo. 

Britiiines-Bursc,  II.  ^.  p.  3 ;  r,  p.  3. 

Browne,  lohn,  Printer,  I.  *,  p.  3 ;  II.  j,  p.  3. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas.  I.  «,  p.  2. 

Bruce,  James,  II.  c,  p.  64/z. 


Budge,  lohn.  IL  r,  p.  3. 
Buon-a-venture,  II.  1,  p.  14/x. 
Bushell,  Thomas,  1. 1.  p.  3. 


Candie  =  Crete.  II.  «,  p.  xz/2. 

Case,  Dr.,  I.  b^  p.  a,  5. 

Cntaline,  II.  c,  p.  26/a. 

Cato,  II.  k,  p.  3z. 

Cioero,  II.  r,  p.  a6/a. 

Cheapeside,  II.  /,  p.  zo/z. 

Clim  of  the  Qough,  I.  ^,  p.  a. 

Collier,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  II.  ».  p.  a. 

Cosens,  F.  W.,  Esq.,  L  d,  p.  a,  16;  /,  p.  a.  10.  11,  la. 

Conquest.  M[aster],  L/,  pi  16,  18;  ^.  p.  a. 

Crashaw,  Richard,  II.  /,  pi  35. 

Cradocke,  lohn,  II.  ^,  p.  4. 

Creede.  Thomas.  Printer,  I.  1.  p.  3 ;  II.  *.  p.  3 ;  /,  p.  3. 

Croidon.  I.  ot,  p.  la ;  and  see  Glossarial  Index,  s.v. 

Crooke,  lohn,  11.  p.  4,  la/z. 

D 

Dallison,  Maximilian.  II.  A.  p.  4. 

Dante,  I.  «.  p.  7/a ;  II.  ir,  p  8/a. 

Davies,  John,  of  Hereford,  I.  ^,  p.  a ;  it,  pu   z6/a ;  k,  p. 

Z5  {bis) :  II.  0,  p.  a4/a,  63/1  and  a. 
Davies,  Sir  John,  11./,  p.  z4/a;  «,  p.  15. 
Devon,  Earl  of,  I.  j^,  p  4. 
Derby,  Earl  of,  II.  r,  p  Z5. 
Deane,  lohn,  I.  k,  p  3. 
Dozme,  Dean,  II.  /,  p.  z5/z. 
Du  Plessis,  II.  3,  p  az/a. 
Dyce.  Rev.  Alexander,  I.  ^,  p.  a;  II.  iv,  p.  15. 
Drayton,  Michael.  I.  /,  p.  za 
D.  W.,  II.  y.  p  3. 

E 

EUZABETH,  Q.,  I.  h,  p.  z6/a:  «,  p  15  ;   II.  b,  p.  ai/a; 

/,  p  17 :  <i,  p.  Z4 ;  r,  p.  Z5 ;  /.p.  13. 
Este,  Thomas,  Publisher,  I.  p,p.  3 ;  II.  a.  p.  3.  la. 


Falkner,  Frands.  Publisher,  I.  «.  p.  3. 
Fawcet,  T.,  11./,  p  3. 
Fayebereard,  George,  II.  *.  p.  3- 
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Flasket,  lohn,  I.  /,  p.  a. 
Fletcher,  Dr.  Giles,  I.  h,  p.  2. 
Florio,  John,  II.  i,  p.  2. 
Ford,  John,  II.  /,  p.  25. 
Fuller,  Dr.  Thomas,  II.  r,  p.  2. 


Gager,  WiUiam,  I.  3,  p.  2,  5. 

Gate,  Mrs.  Mary,  and  family,  I.  ^.  p.  2,  4. 

Gascoigne,  George,  I.  ^ ,  p.  2. 

Gellius,  Aulus,  I.  /,  pk  2. 

Gifford,  Humphrey.  II.  /,  p.  16/2. 

Gilbertson,  W.,  11./,  p.  2. 

Giotto,  II.  o^  p.  24. 

Griffin,  Edward.  Printer,  II.  q,  p.  3. 

Guillim,  I.  ^,  p.  2. 

Guise,  Duke  of,  I.  b,  p.  16/2. 

Gun,  sign  of,  II.  *,  p.  3 ;  /,  p.  3 ;  m,  p.  2. 

Gwillim,  lohn,  II.  ^,  p.  3. 

H 

Harbert.  William,  II.  b,  p.  2,  2a 

Hastings,  Lady  Sara,  I.  /,  p.  4,  6. 

Hazlitt,  W.  C,  Esq.,  I.  a,  p.  2;  0,  p.  2;  II.  #,  p.  a; 

/,  p.  2 ;  /,  p.  26. 
Herbert,  George,  I.  A,  p.  16/1 ;  /  p.  2 ;  /,  p.  6/2 ;  II.  A, 

p.  SSi"^  \  ».  P-  14/1  and  2  (3),  15/1 ;  /  p.  i/x  ;  q,  p. 

lo/i  and  2 ;  r,  p.  15/2 ;  /.  p.  i6/x. 
Henry,  Prince,  II.  r,  p.  15. 
Henry  VIII.,  II.  v,  p.  6/2. 
Herrick,  Robert,  I.  ^,  p.  2/2. 
Holbome  hill,  II.  k,  p.  5/2. 
Houghton,  Sir  Gilbert,  II.  r,  p.  4,  15. 
Howard,  II.  f,  p.  14. 
Humphrey,  Duke,  II.  /,  p.  16/2. 
Hutton,  Henry,  II.  /,  p.  16/a. 
Hurlock,  George,  II.  /,  p.  3. 
Huth,  Henry,  Elsq. ,  I.  a,  p.  2 ;  ^.  p.  2 ;  IL  r.  p.  2 ;  /, 

p.  2. 

I 

lACKSON,  lohn,  I.  /,  p.  2. 
Ive,  Sir  Mark,  II.  /,  p.  2,  x6/i. 
Isham,  Sir  Charles,  I.  m ,  p.  2. 
lohnes,  Thomas,  L/  p.  3. 
lones,  W.,  II.  m,  p.  2 :  I,  p.  3. 
lones.  Richard,  I.  a,  p.  3,  60 ;  </,  p.  a,  15. 
lohnson,  Ben,  I.  tf,  p.  62 ;  A,  p.  5,  x6/z  ;  II.  g,  p.  14/1 ; 
/,  p.  18. 


]AMES  xst,  I.  0,  p.  4.  20 ;  II.  k,  p.  14. 

K 

K[irkb],  E[dward].  I.  A,  p.  16/2. 

L 

Larwood  and  Hottbk,  IL  /.  ppi  Z3/Z.  14. 
Lake,  Sir  Thomas,  IL  0,  p.  4.  24. 


Ling,  Nicholas,  Publisher,  IL  <f,  p.  3 ;  /,  p.  2. 
Linevrray,  Sir  lohn,  II.  ^,  p.  4 ;  /,  p.  4 ;  /,  p.  4. 
Littleton,  I.  e,  p.  14/1 ;  II.  t,  p.  13/1. 
Lownes,  H.,  I.  ^,  p.  3. 
Lyte,  II.  g,  p.  13/2. 

M 

Machiavelli,  I.  ^,  p.  2 ;  e,  p.  14/2 ;  /.  p.  2/2 ;  m,  p. 

1 1/2 ;  IL  b,  p.  12/2  ;  p.  21/1 ;  /,  p.  z6/i. 
Madox,  Rev.  Richard,  II.  r,  p.  2. 
Magdalens,  Marie,  head  sign  of,  L  1^.  p>  3. 
Macdonald,  Dr.  George,  IL  r,  p.  2. 
Marctis  Aurelius,  II.  r,  p.  30/1. 
Mairiot,  John,  IL  A,  p.  3. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  IL  m,  p.  la 
Marsh  library,  Dublin,  I.  A,  p.  2 ;  II.  /,  p.  a. 
Milton,  II.  f,  p.  15 ;  /,  p.  16/1. 

N 

N.  C,  IL  ^,  p.  3. 

N.  W.,  IL  ^  p.  21/1. 

Nicholson,  Dr.  Brinsley,  1.  c,  p.  2. 

Nicholson,  Samuel,  I.  o,  p.  20;  II.  Ot  p.  24. 

Nokes,  John  of,  I.  g,  p.  2. 

Nowell,  Robert,  II.  0,  p.  24. 

North.  Lord,  I.  k^  p.  5,  15. 

o 

Oliver,  IL  A,  p.  34/1,  No.  9.  L  x.    See  '  As  you  like 

it'  (iiL  iii,  1.  102). 
Otway,  Thomas,  IL  /,  p.  18. 
Ouvry,  Frederick,  I.  «,  p.  2. 
Ozforde,  studients  and  scholars  of,  I.  b,  p.  4. 


Painter,  L  3,  p.  2. 

Parkes,  IL  1,  p.  14/1. 

Parrot,  Henry,  II.  i,  p.  14. 

Paiicer,  Matthew,  II. /,  p.  2. 

Posqvil,  I.  A,  PL  5,  16  (note). 

Putor  Fido,  I.  «,  p.  7/2. 

Pembfoke,!Mary,  Countess  of,  I.  b,  p.  4 ;  r,  p.  2 ;  /,  p. 

2,  4 ;  IL  0.  p.  2,  4. 
Pen,  M.  Griffin.  L  g^  p.  2/1,  4. 
Petrarche,  I.  «,  p.  7/2. 
Phoenix  Nest,  I.  1,  p.  2,  6/1. 
P.  L.,  IL/,  p.  2. 
P.  W..  IL  ^.  p.  3. 
Plato,  IL  b,  p.  18/2. 
Ploughman,  Piers,  IL  r,  p.  16/1. 
Ploydon,  IL  r,  p.  x6/z. 
Price,  Henry,  I.  ^,  p.  2,  5. 
Purslowe,  Geoige,  Printer,  L  «,  p.  3 ;  IL  r,  p.  3. 
Phiffips-HalUwcll.  Eiq..  L  r,  pi  «;/  p.  a;  IL  r.  p.  2: 

«*.  p.  15* 

Pyro,  John,  IL  /,  pi  UL 

Porwt,  Christopher,  PubUsher,  L  ^,  p.  3. 
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R.  I.,  II.  f ,  p.  3. 

Kaworth,  Robert,  Printer,  II.  i,  p.  3;  «•  p.  3. 

Rand,  Samuel,  II.  m,  p.  3. 

Rich,  Lady,  I.  it ,  p.  6 ;  II.  /,  p.  25/2. 

Roane  —  Rouen,  II.  1,  p.  ii/i. 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  I.  a,  p.  61 ;  /,  p.  ao/a 

(See  Gl.  Index,  s.m.) 
Rooe  and  Crown,  sign  of,  I.  a,  p.  3. 
Rowe,  Thomas,  I.  m,  p.  4,  11. 


S.  W.,  U.c,  p.  6. 

Salmon  -^  misprint  for  Solomon,  I.  j,  p.  14/9. 

Shakespeare,  I.  a,  p.  61/2 ;  3,  p.  2/2  {Hi) ;  d,  p.  15 ;  #, 

p.  13/2 ;  h,  p.  16/1 ;  A,  p.  16  {Hs)\  »,  p.  15/1 ;  II. 

c,  p.  63/1.  64/2  [bis)',  d,  p.  28/x  (*m);  /.  p.  14:  ^. 

P-  54/a.  5S/i ;  *.  p.  m/i  (*»j).  14/a ;  A  P-  18 ;  <>,  p. 

24/2  (M ;  /,  p.  12/2 ;  /,  p.  16/1  (M.  aS/i-    (See 

our   Memorial-Introduction  on  Shakespereana  in 

Breton.) 
Shelly,  John,  Esq.,  Fljrmouth,  I.  c,  p.  2. 
Short,  P..  II.  d,  p.  3. 

Sidney.  Sir  Philip,  I.  </,  p.  15/2 ;  II.  /,  p.  12. 
Smithicke,  Smethicke,  John,  I.  ^.  p.  3. 
Sotheby,  S.  L.,  I.  1,  p.  2. 
Stevenson,  Matthew.  II.  /,  p.  2. 
S.  v.,  I.^,  p.  3. 
Strada,  11.  /,  p.  25. 
Swift,  Dean,  II.  /,  p.  18. 


Stafford.  S..  Printer,  I.  /,  p.  3. 
Strutt,  Joseph,  II.  A  p.  i6/x,  x6/a. 


T.  H.  Gent,  I.  A,  p.  6. 

Tappe,  lohn,  II.  ^,  p.  3 ;  «,  p.  3 ;  «,  p.  3. 

Tasso,  I.  If,  p.  7/2. 

Taylor,  John,  Water^poet,  II.  /,  p.  xa,  a6. 

T.  I.,  II.  <?,  p.  5. 

Timon  of  Athens,  II.  3,  p.  13/1 ,  L  xa  (from  bottom). 

Thomson,  J.  M.,  Esq.,  Edinborgh,  IL  4.  p.  x 

Trapp,  John,  I.  ^,  p.  a. 

Temple  Barre,  I.  ^.  p.  3. 

Tibume,  II.  /(,  p.  5/a. 

Tygeres  head,  sign  of,  I.  3,  p.  3. 

Tusser,  Thomas,  II.  /,  p.  i^i. 


Vaughan,  Henry,  II.  g^  p.  13. 
Vnicome,  white,  sign  of,  I.  /,  p.  3. 
Vrbina  =  Urbino,  Duchess  of,  I.  b^  p. 

W 

Walton,  Izaak,  II.  /,  p.  x6/x. 
Ward,  Sir  Thomas,  II.  A,  p.  55/a. 
Watson,  Thomas,  I.  r,  p.  a. 
Whitwood.  William,  II.  #.  p.  a. 
White,  Edward,  II.  /(,  p.  3 ;  /.  p.  3. 
Williams,  Francis,  Printer,  II.  A  p.  3. 
Wright,  lohn,  II.  ^.  p.  3 !  *•  P*  3* 
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AND 


PROVERBIAL    SAYINGS. 


Animals,  Birds t  Instcts,  tie. 

Bird.—'  A  bird  is  commonly  knowne  by  his  feather,'  II. 

b,  p.  12/1,  L  3a 
'  They  were  birds  of  one  feather/  IL  3.  p.  18/2,  L  17. 
'  A  bird  of  his  own  fether  would  take  alter  his  own 

flight,'  II.  d,  p.  8/1,  L  15. 
'  It  is  an  evill  birde,  will  file  its  owne  nest,'  II.  c,  p. 

51/2.  L  16. 
'  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.'  II. 

'.  P-  S/i.  1-  3a- 
'  Euery  bird  is  knowne  by  his  feather,'  II.  #,  p.  5/1, 

L  24. 
Calf.—'  A  Calfe  in  adoset  is  asill  asa  Cuckoe  in  a  cage.' 

II.  A,  p.  10,  L  16. 
Cat — '  Kat  after  kinde  will  be  euer  good  mouse  hunt,' 

II.  b,  p.  11/2.  L  15.   Cf.  «  As  You  Like  It,'  III. 

2. 
'  A  cat  may  lose  a  Mouse,  and  catch  her  againe, 

but  he  that  loseth  time  can  neuer  recover  it,' 

II-  /.  P-  7/a.  1.  43- 
'  It  cannot  tume  the  cat  so  in  the  pan,'  I.  e,  p.  7/r, 

L3S 
'  Ale  that  will  make  a  cat  speake,'  II.  A,  p.  50,  st 
6a 
Crow. — •  A  foule  crowe,  to  bee  persuaded  with  eloquence 
that  shee  is  beloved  for  her  white  bill,'  IL  3,  p. 
8/2,  L  44. 
Colt — '  The  Colte  of  a  coturser  would  hardly  be  brought 

to  the  harrow,'  IL  d,  p.  8/i.  L  13. 
Crocodile.—'  The  Crocodiles  teares  are  the  death  of  the 

Travailer,'  II.  /,  p.  ii/i,  L  sa. 
Dog.—'  Snarling  curres  will  bite  a  man  behind,'  L  /  pi 
a6/i. 
'  An  old  dog  bites  sorer  than  a  young  whelp,*  II.  A, 

p.  10.  St  16. 
'  Like  a  dogge  in  a  bench-hole,'  IL  A,  p.  47,  far.  5a. 
'  A  staiTe  is  soone  found  to  beate  a  dogge  withall,' 

II.  #,  p.  6/a,  L  9. 
•An  olde  Dogge  bites  sore,'  IL  /,  p.  15/1,  L  xa 
'  When  a  Dog  howles,  an  Owle  singi,  a  woman 
scolds,  and  a  Pigge  cries,  whether  for  a  penny 
is  the  best  musicke  ? '  II.  /,  p^  7/2,  L  19. 
'  For  neuer  Maadffe  cone  will  be  a  beagle. 


Nor  euer  Owle  will  grow  to  be  an  eagle,'  I.  e,  p. 

7/1.  L  43- 

Eagle. — '  An  Eagle  neuer  hatcht  an  Owle,  nor  of  a  Lyon 
came  a  Monkie.'  IL  3.  p.  12/1,  L  28. 
'An  Eagle  will  catch  at  no  flies,'  —  aquila  non  cap- 
ut muscas,  IL  /'.  p.  8/1.  L  19. 

Fish.—'  Neither  Fish  nor  Flesh  but  plaine  Red  Hearing,' 
IL  m.  p.  3.  L  5. 

Flea.—'  As  ck>se  as  a  Flea  in  a  flocke-bed,'  IL  i.  p. 
ii/i,  L  4. 

Flies.—'  The  stately  Eagle  gapes  not  after  flies,'  L  q,  p. 

s/i.  1.3. 

'  When  fooles  gape  for  flies,  madde  men  may  go  a 
fishing.'  IL  3,  p.  7/z,  I  ax. 
Fox.—'  When  a  Fox  preadieth  beware  the  Geese,'  II. 

A  P-  i3/i»  I  33- 
'  Not  the  Foxe  that  stole  the  Goose,  but  the  great 
foxe  that  stole  the  farme  from  the  gander,'  IL 
r,  p.  8/2,  L  32. 
Frog.—'  iGsop's  frogge  would  be  as  big  as  the  Oxe, 
although  she  burst  for  her  labour,'  IL  d,  p^  X4/a, 
L37. 
'  A  sufficient  Blocke  for  Fh>gges  to  leap  vppon,'  IL 
*,  p.  9/2,  L  3a 
Gander.—'  Oh  'tis  a  word  to  heare  a  Gander  keake. 

And  all  the  Geese  to  giue  a  hisse  to  heare.' 
L  /.  p.  26/1. 
Ganders  wool-'  Braines  lin'd  with  Ganders  wooU,'  L 

/,  p.  23/1.  L  47. 
Goose.—'  Had  you  but  the  wit  of  a  Goose,  you  would 
surely  hisse  at  the  Gander.'  IL  h,  p.  xz,  far.  ax. 
'  Good  Goose  eate  no  more  Hay,'  IL  A,  p.  49,  far. 

58. 
'As wise  as  a  Goose  on  Bedlame  Greene,'  IL  «i, 

P  4/a.  L  33- 
'  Many  a  Goslin  neuer  lines  to  be  a  Goose,*  IL  t,  p. 

9/1. 1.  9. 
Horse.— 'A  tale  of  a  rosted  Horse,'  IL  c,  p.  39/a,  L  48. 
Horse  nest  -'To   laugh  at  a  horse  nest,'  —  modem 

'  mare's  nest,'  I.  a,  p.  6/2,  L  5. 
Jade.—'  A  curtail  Jade  will  shew  his  hackney  tridnt,' 

L/,p.26/a. 
Jackdaw. — '  A  Jackdaw  is  neuer  like  a  TuseU-featfll.' 

IL  i,  p.  zx/a.  L  zy. 
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Lapwing.  — '  A  lapwing  would  run  as  soone  as  it 

out  of  the  shell,'  II.  d,  p.  8/i.  1.  14. 
Larks. — '  The  sky  will  fall  and  tlicn  we  shall  have  Larkes/ 

I.  g,  p.  lO/l. 

'  If  the  skie  foil,  we  may  have  larkes,'  II.  i(,  p.  10/2, 

1.44. 
Mouse. — 'A  mouse  in  a  Cupboard  will  marreawhole 

cheese,  and  an  ill-tongued  Woman  will  trouble 

a  whole  Towne,'  II.  /,  p.  5/a,  L  33  ;  also  Fam- 

tasticks  (ten  o'c.).:  '  The  lawyer  makes  bis  dy- 

ent  either  a  man  or  a  mouse.' 
OwL— '  An  Owle  will  neuer  haue  an  Eagle's  flight.'  I.  / 

p.  96/1. 
'  An  Owle  hath  no  grace  with  an  Eagle.'  II.  d,  p. 

14/2,144. 
'  When  the  Owle  sings  the  Nightingale  wiU  hold 

her  peace.'  II.  A.  p.  la.  Ir.  93. 
Pteaoock. — '  While  the  Pesicock  is  gasing  at  his  trayne. 

the  Foze  will  be  knitting  of  his  hose-garters,' 

II.  b,  p.  9/9.  L  II. 

Sheep. — 'As  rich  as  a  new  sbome  sheepe.'  II.  h,  p.  11. 

Ir.  31. 
Snaile.-^'  I  now  haue  found  the  Snalle  oat  by  his  slime.' 

L  «,  p.  9/1.  L  37. 
Sparrow.  — '  They  were  all  Sparrows  to  his  Nightingale.' 

II.  b,  p.  19/a.  L  45. 
Sow.^'  Such  a  one  may  hap  to  take  a  wrong  sow  by  the 

eare.  that  may  bite  him  by  the  fingers  for  his 

labour,'  IL  f.  p.  la/a.  1.  31. 
Swallow.—'  One  SwaUow  makes  not  Sommer/  II.  b,  p. 

ii/a.  L  37.    So  in  Greek. 
Swan.— 'A  friend  is  like  a  Phcenix,  and  a  faithfull 

woman  like  ablacke  swanne,'  -^  '  rara  avis  in 

terris  nigroque  simillima  cygno.'  II.  ^.  p.  5/1. 

L  16.    Of  course  a  '  black  swan '  is  no  longer  a 

rarity,  since  its  introduction  into  Europe  from 

Ausmdia. 
'  Good  masters  are  like  black  Swans.'  IL  A,  p.  34, 

Ir.  II. 

Labour  in  vain. 

'  Esteeme  a  horse,  according  to  his  pace. 

But  loose  no  wagers  on  a  wilde  goose  chase.'  L  «•.  p.  6/a. 

'  Loose  not  thy  paines,  to  teach  an  Owle  to  speake. 

Nor  striue  to  wash  an  Ethiopian  white,'  L  «•,  p.  6/3. 

'  And  idle  spirits  all  their  humours  spend, 

In  seeking  how  to  make  the  cuckoe  sing.'  I.  €,  p.  10/3. 

'  I  can  doe  something  else,  then  shove  the  Goose  for  my 
living.'  II.  k,  p.  5/1.  L  la 

'  And  sowes  his  seede  upon  the  barren  sand,'  L  /,  p. 
ao/i,  1.  31. 

'  Hee  is  but  foolish,  rise  he  nere  so  soone. 

That  runnes  in  haste  to  overtake  the  Moone,'  I.  /,  p. 
33/1.  L  19. 

'  In  an  Universalitie.  .  .  there  was  a  deepe  studient  in 
the  secrets  of  Nature,  which  labouring  much  to 
bring  all  to  nothing,  wrought  day  and  night  for  the 
Mooneshine  in  the  water,'  II.  j,  p.  lo/i,  L  49. 

'  To  breaks  a  bulmsh  on  a  coate  of  Steele,'  L  ^,  pi  5/a, 

1.9. 


'The  rowling  stone  gathereth  no  motse.*  IL  /,  p.  b'2. 

L  33,  and  u,  p.  8/3.  L  sa 
'  Hee  is  a  fond  fisher  that  angles  for  a  frogge.*  11.  e.  p. 

8/3,  L  II. 
'  There  is  no  washing  of  a  blacke  Moore,'  II.  «,  p.  14^2. 

L  16. 

Mtmtf. 

...  '  tis  money  makes  the  man. 
Yet  shall  not  money  make  him  yong  againe  doc  what 

he  can,'  L  a,  p.  55/3. 
'  It  is  the  money  makes  or  marres  the  man,*  L  «.  p.  8/1. 

*  If  she  haue  the  golden  honey>-beea,*  L  «,  pi  8/1. 
'  The  nearer  that  thy  purse  is  polde. 

The  more  still  friendship  waxeth  colde,*  I.  a,  p.  sB/x 
'  A  purse  without  money  is  like  a  body  without  a  soute. 
II.  b,  p.  18/1,  L  31. 

*  Amrum  poiaHU  is  a  strange  qnintcWDoa,'  IL  /,  p.  7/2. 

L6. 
'  Money  makes  the  olde  Mare  trot,  and  the  yooag  Tii 

amble,'  IL  /,  p.  7/3,  L  3a. 
'  Light  gaines  make  heavie  parses,'  IL  /,  lo/i.  L  36. 
You  must  haue  them  [your  hands]  nointed  with  the  oyk 

of  gold,  before  yoo  can  fall  to  any  good  woike.' 

II.  ar,  p.  13/1,  L  37. 

DimtlL 
'To  hatch  my  Eggs  up  in  Diuells-aost.*  I.  1,  p.  12/s, 

St.  113. 

'  For  vertue  knew  the  deuill  by  his  Ibote,'  I.  #,  p.  lo/a, 

L  3a 
'  Ware  the  dogges  that  keepe  the  Dfnels  dore,*  L  /,  p 

Muck  Ado  about  notkimg. 

'  To  make  no  k>ng  haruest  of  a  little  conw,*  IL  #,  p 

lo/i,  L  14. 
'  Not  to  make  a  long  haruest  of  a  little  oome.*  IL  A,  p 

43/3,  L  9  ;  and  also  d,  p.  ii/i,  L  aa 

*  To  make  a  long  supper  of  a  little  meat,'  IL/,  p.  4.  L  : 
'Great  boast  and  small  roast,  malBQa a  cold  kitdwD.'  11 

p,  p.  9/3,  L  la 

Baste. 
'Haste  makes  waste,'  L  a,  p.  4/1,  Pref.  L  d. 

*  Great  haste  and  little  speede,'  I.  a,  p.  4/a,  PkeCL  14. 
'To  reape  the  oome  ere  it  be  ripe,  may  pioone  moi 

haste  then  good  speede,'  II.  d,  p.  zi/i,  L  31. 
'To  galloppe  ere  he  leane  to  trot,*  l./",  p.  aa/i,  L  95. 
'  More  haste  the  worse  speed,*  IT.  g,  p.  8/z,  L  5. 
'  Hasty  climbers  haue  sodaine  fidls.'  II.  #,  p.  g/z,  L  16. 
'  He  that  lookes  before  he  leaps 
Is  likest  sore  to  stand,'  L  a,  p.  34/a,  L  5. 

I>SsMiug. 

'  And  thou  shalt  angle  with  no  dioda  hooke,'  I.  av.  p 

8/1,  L  44. 
'So  I  might  get  it  with  the  sihwr  booke,'  I.  j.  pi  9/1,  st 

6a 
'To  fish  for  honour  with  a  sQiier  hookey'  I*  ^>  P*  5/a,  L 

la 
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Cheese  from  chalk. — 

'  To  think  black  white,  and  wrong  for  right. 

And  know  not  cheese  from  chalk,'  I.  a,  p.  6/i, 

1.  5»- 
Milstone. — '  And  very  farre  in  Milstones  for  to  see,'  L  a, 

24/2,  L  4. 
Once  warned. — '  Once  well  wamde  is  as  good  as  twise,' 

I.  fl.  p.  39/1,  L  19. 
While  grass  grows. — 

'  Hut  while  the  grasse  dooth  grow,  oft  times 

The  silly  steede  he  sterues,'  I.  a,  p.  56/3,  L  35. 
(iood  wines. — 'Good  wines  need  no  Juie-bush,'  I.  d,  p. 

9/1,  L  4. 
'Good  wine  needs  no  bush/  II.  <,  p.  5/1.  L  18. 
Wilful  blind.—'  No  eye  so  dowdy,  as  the  willfull  blinde.' 

Breech.  -  -*  Many  a  time  the  Goodwife  weares  the  breech, ' 

I.  ft  p.  361,  L  II. 
Puddle.—'  To  see  a  Paddle  honour'd  like  a  Poole,'  I.  /, 

p.  s6/x,  1.  31. 
Knaue.— 'There  is   no   packe  of  Gardes  without   a 

Knaue,'  I./,  p.  36/1,  L  51. 
Dead  men's  shoes.— 'Too  long  hoping  after  dead  men's 

shooes.'  L  g,  p.  9/3,  L  17. 
Castle  of  conceit—'  Build  not  thy  Castle  of  Conoeit  too 

high.'  I.  M.  p.  5/3.  L  33. 
Spare  diet—'  The  sparing  diet  is  the  spirits  feast.'  I.  m. 

p.  6/3,  L  3a 
Child.— 'A  childe  may  be  won  with  ao  apple  when  a 

costermonger  will  not  be  pleased  without  a 

whole  Orchard.'  II.  b,  pi  7/a,  L  34. 
Home  is  home.—'  Rather  loue  a  Mole-hill  of  thine  owne 

than  a  Mountaine  of  thy  neighbours.'  II.  b,  p. 

18/1,  1.  19. 
'  Home  is  home,  be  it  neuer  so  homely./  II.  ^.  p. 

6/3,  1.  31. 

Maxims,  etc. 

'  Faint  heart  neuer  won  faire  lady.'  IL  c,  p.  13/3,  L  a. 
•  Ouer  shooes,  ouer  bootes.'  II.  e,  p.  6/3,  L  36. 


'  The  neerer  the  church  the  further  from  God.'  II.  <.  p. 

S/i,  1.  16. 
'Wishers  and  woulders.  are  neuer  good  householders.' 

II.  e,  p.  8/3,  L  I. 
'  A  merry  companion  is  a  wagon  in  the  way,'  II.  e,  p. 

8/3,  1.  8. 
'  When  theeues  fall  out.  true  men  come  by  their  goods.' 

II.  <»  p.  8/3. 1.  II. 
'  Nothing  venter  nothing  haue.'  II.  g,  p.  9/3. 1.  33. 
*  It  is  an  ill  winde  that  bloweth  no  man  to  good.'  II.  g, 

p.  lo/i,  L  30. 
'  The  small  grasse  of  the  field  fills  the  hame  full  of  hay. 

and  the  poore  mens  money  fills  the  rich  mens 

purse.'  II.  g,  p.  lo/a.  L  i. 
'  You  must  not  speake  in  the  clouds  to  them  that  are 

acquainted  with  the  moone.'  IL  A.  p.  10.  Ir.  x8. 
'  Spight  of  your  teeth.'  II.  k,  p.  33,  Ir.  5. 
'  To  put  Pepper  in  the  nose,'  II.  A.  p.  50.  Ir.  63. 
'  Make  cleane  your  dishes  and  your  platters. 
But  talke  of  no  Princes  matters,'  II.  /,  p.  6/3.  L  3. 
'  Who  looketb  hye,  may  haue  a  chip  £all  in  his  eye,'  II. 

y.  p.  6/3.  L  la 
'  It  b  Art  to  hide  Art.'  =  Artis  est  oelare  Artem,  II.  /. 

p.  7/a.  L  I. 
Small  things. — '  Many  droppes  of  water  will  drive  a 

mill.'  II.  «.  p.  13/3,  L  38. 
Ill   name. — 'Hee  who   hath  an  euill   name  is  halfe 

hanged.'  IL  o,  p.  33/3.  L  35. 
Mairiage  and  hanging. — '  Marriage  and  Hanging  goe 

by  destinie.'  IL  an.  p.  5/a,  1.  aa 
Evil  mind. — 'The  euill  mind  is  more  foule  than  the 

blackest  face,'  II.  «.  p.  9/1.  L  33. 
Lie. — 'A  lye  runs  farre  before  it  be  staied.'  11./.  p. 

11/3.  L  39. 
Bred  in  bone. — '  What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  neuer  out 

of  the  flesh.'  IL  r.  p.  15/1.  1.  17. 
Cooke.—'  If  the  Cooke  doe  not  lacke  wit.  hee  will  sweetly 

licke  his  fingers,'  IL  /,  p.  ix/i,  1.  31. 
Nut  to  crack. — '  Spoile  not  thy  teeth  with  cracking  such 
a  nut,'  I.  m,  p.  9/3,  L  4a. 


IV.-ERRATA   ET   CORRIGENDA. 


VOL.  I.-VERSE. 

a.  A  Flooritk  upon  FancU, — P.   lo/i,  1.  19,  *  peltikg ' 

should  be  '  pelting ' ;  p.  13/1, 1. 15,  *hedside '  should 
be  '  bedside '  certainly  ;  p.  17/a,  L  41,  '  t '  dropped 
out  from  end  of  '  Dispight ' ;  p.  33/a,  I.  zz  (from 
bottom),  insert '  read  '-—after  *  whether  she  could ' ; 
p.  35/2,  L  7,  Feare,  sb.  =  Pheere,  p.  52/a.  L  z6  (from 
bottom),  read  '  trained  up'  for  '  traded  up.' 

b.  A  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise, — P.  5,  Lines  *  In  dusdem 

Amantem,'  1.  i.  for  'singis'  read  'fingis ' ;  L  6,  for 
'tantem'  read  'tantam.'  In  Henry  Price's  Lines, 
1.  3.  for  '  in '  read  '  tu ' ;  p.  9/z.  1.  aa,  for  '  favour ' 
read  '  savour ' ;  p.  zo/a,  1.  Z3,  query — read  '  like  to 
a  fiery  light '?  p.  zi/z,  1.  ao,  read  '  ^x^  patience ; 
p.  la/z.  1.  ai.  'leame  the  cunning'  =  'thee/  i.e. 
teach  thee ;  p.  Z4/3,  L  zo,  '  grifte '  *  gralte ;  azid 
'  n '  dropped  from  '  Vngratious ' ;  L  4a,  '  withal '  = 
with  all ;  p.  z5/a,  1.  34,  relative  note,  read  heauen  — 
haven  ;  I.  3Z.  '  an  one '  -^  anone ;  p.  z6/z,  L  53,  for 
'  nine'  read  'mine.' 

1:  Coumtess  of  Peinbrok€*s  Passion, — St.  zz,  read  'in- 
fant ' ;  St.  98,  L  3 — occurs  also  in  Pass.  Shep.,  p. 
6/z.  I.  z  ;  St.  Z05,  'e'  dropped  from  '  whence.' 

J.  Arbor q/" Amorous  Devists. — P.  a,  L  za,  read  'Beau- 
clerk  ' ;  p.  4, 1.  Z7,  read  '  Diana's  face '  for '  Danae's 
face ' ;  p.  5/a,  1.  Z4,  qu.— '  my '  for  '  thy '  ?  p.  6,  in 
Complaint.  1.  a,  requires  '  love'  instead  of '  lotte' ;  p. 
7/1.  !•  3.  '  Fame  same  I  was  not  borne ' — '  same ' 
must  be  a  misprint— query  'Fame,  Say'?  p.  8/z, 
1.  Z5,  for  T  read  F,  ue,  for  '  Time '  read  '  Fine ' ; 
p.  8/a,  1.  3  from  bottom,  read  '  all '  instead  of  '  a ' ; 
last  line.  '  I '  dropped  out ;  p.  zz/a,  1. 4,  of  a  Poeme 
ends  with  '  Too '  for  '  to ' ;  p.  za/z,  1.  a6,  read  •  my ' 
for  'me';  p.  Z3/Z,  L  5,  'hallow'  qu.  'hollow.' 
(•  Complaint ') ;  ib.  1.  8,  read  '  That '  for  *  And ' ;  p. 
13/z,  1.  6  (from  bottom),  read  'Jem'  —  Gem — ^in- 
stead of 'Item.' 

e.  Pasquits  Madcafpt, — P.  5/a,  1.  z6,  query — for  the 
first  '  loue '  read  '  lothe '  ?  p.  9/z,  1.  Z5,  read 
'  Croesus '  for  '  croesuc ' ;  L  48.  query  '  but '  lack- 
ing? p.  zo/a,  1.  5,  for  'leame'  read  'leave';  p. 
a6/z,  1.  aa,  qu, — '  world '  for  '  word '  ? 

/.  PasquiVs  FooU's  Gi/^.— P.  Z9/Z,  I.  3Z,  for  *  chase ' 
read  '  chafe ' ;  p.  az/z,  1.  46,  for  '  Went '  read 
'  when ' ;  p.  34, 1.  z,  insert  *  o£f '  after  '  put '  (?)  p. 
a6/z,  last  line,  for  '  may '  read  '  many.' 


g.  PasquiCs  Pass*,  Hc.-^p,  5/9,  L  3Z,  for  'him'  iomI 
'  he ' :  p.  6/a,  last  line,  read  '  vnto  the  henms/  etc  ; 
p.  7/z,  L  Z3.  '  be '  requires  '  Bee  (iDMct) ;  for  'An* 
read  'And';  p.  7/a.  L  8.  read 'Bee'  for 'Bees': 
p.  za/z,  L  3z,  for  'women*  read  'woman.' 

k.  MelancholiJU  Humours, — P.  5,  '  /■  AmtktrtmC  read 
'  not  wearing '— '  t '  got  attadied  to  '  weaziqf ' ;  p. 
Z4/a,  '  A  SmiU:  L  z.  for  ' leane '  read  'leane.* 

i,  A  SoUmmt  Passicm,^P.  S/s.  L  8,  for  'lone'  icmI 
•life.' 

/  Rauiskt  SouU,  etc,—^,  i^z,  L  14,  for  '  the  *  read 
'  they ' ;  p.  9/z,  1.  Z7,  for  '  loiiely '  read  '  lonely '  or 
' Uvely '?  p.  zo/z,  L  38,  ' also '  -  ' a!  ao.* 

/.  Souts  Harmony.— V.  4/n,  L  16^  hyphen  'afto^ 
pa]me ' ;  1.  3Z,  '  And  *  is  caught  from  not  line : 
read  '  That.' 

m.  Motktr^s BUssing.—^,  zo/z,  1.  44,  for  'with*  read 
'without*  or  query— 'With  still  beginnii^'  or 
'  without-beginziing,  neuer-endlng,  etc  ? 

n.  Passionate  SkefJUrd.—P.  7/a,  L  z,  as  pointed  oat  in 
loco,  read  '  tooth '  for  '  truth '  certaiiily ;  and  p.  9/a 
L  ao,  for  '  now '  read  '  not' 

o.  Soule's  Immortal  Crowm, — P.  6/a,  L  31,  for  '  one ' 
read  '  lone ' ;  p.  Z5/Z,  L  z,  for  '  forwwdnes '  read 
'  frowardnes ' ;  p.  zg/a,  L  ay,  imperfect — supply 
'  alone '  after  '  whom.' 

s.  I  would  and  f  would  not. — St.  71,  L  a,  read  periiaps, 
'  winde  nor  weather ' ;  st.  Z36,  L  6,  for  '  be '  reui 
'  be ' ;  st  Z4a,  '  Salmon '  —  Salamon,  t.«.  Solomon. 

/.  Dajbdils  and  Primroses. — P.  3/a,  L  3,  for  '  nnoer ' 
read  '  neuer ' ;  p.  9/a.  A  Report  Song,  last  line— 
for  '  doo '  read  '  doon '  or  '  done ' ;  p.  14/1,  L  a, 
for  •  groues '  read  '  grones '  ;  p.  Z5/1,  L  17,  '  wites ' 
=  wits  ;  L  as.  for  '  no '  read  '  so ' ;  p.  as.  No.  ay, 
st  3. 1.  6.  '  eye '  is  probably  a  mistake  of  our  MS. 
for  '  glory ' ;  p.  a3.  No.  30,  L  8— a  mutilatfd  line- 
read  perhaps,  '  But  deed  to  end  that  hath  bene 
done,'  etc. 

VOL.  II.-PROSE. 

a,  Auspicante  Jekoua, — P.  6/z,  last  line  but  one, '  where- 

with '  =  '  where  with.* 

b.  Wifs  Tren^kmour.—P.  9/a,  L  4,  for  'firme'  read 

'  firma ' ;  p.  za/a,  L  Z5,  fbr  '  male  . .  .  alterio '  read 

'  malle  .  .  .  alteris ' ;  p.  zs/a,  L  6^  read  '  his  *  lor 

'  her ' ;  p.  z8/z,  L  az,  '  sine '  required  after  '  corpus.' 

e,  Wilo)   IVit,  eU.—P.  $.1  19 oi  Epistle— read  'fix- 
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.  ii/a,  L  16,  (tn  'wBlUng'  xfA 
16/1,  L  31,  snd  nole— I  wjthdisw 
do'  for  'to'  (lee  Olosurial  Index 
under  '  wllde ' ) :  p.  30/1,  L  4,  read  '  Ihai  would 
dcMIOf,'  etc  ;  p.  j6/t,  Iml  line,  tuppl;  '  be  '  After 
'  10 ' ;  p.  58/1,  L  37,  for  '  Ferre  '  resd  '  fere ' ;  p. 
6a/i,  U  aa,  read  '  too  ■  for  ■  two.' 

i.  Straugi  Ftrttaui.—  P.  7/1 ,  1.  40,  for  '  tighte* '  itkd 
periiaps  '  fightes ' ;  p.  ta/i,  L  18,  read  probably  '  per- 
haps Hol  finde' ;  p.  15/1,  I.  ji,  read  '  lanKnlifaiag. ' 

t.  CrasiiHg  af  Pravtrti.^P.  6/a,  I.  17,  read  '  lin '  for 
'liu.' 

g.  Wmideri  Wort*  Hiaring.—f.  5/1,  L  la.  (or 
'tKendt' read periiapi' friend' ; p.  B/a, L  la, ' Dwle ' 
mitprint  Utt  •  Owie ' :  p.  la/i,  L  iB,  and  note^  I 
nupect  '  suite  '  should  have  been  '  Straite '  - 
Kialghl.  not  bent  with  age. 

IL  A  PejUwitiaPaiitl,tlc.~P.ta,l.ma33,lg,bx 
'icaled'  read  'sealed  ' ;  p.  14,  Letter 31,  L  4,  qooT 
ml '  supeniitious '  but '  aupposidoiu '  ?  p.  19,  Letter 
so,  L  B,  for  '  yovir '  read  '  our ' ;  p.  49,  Letter  49,  L 
30,  and  50,  1,  la  and  note.  Prob^lj'  '  por '  ii  a 
mliprint  for  'pot'— the  phrou  with  omission  of 
the  article  ('  go  to  pot ')  is  still  In  use.  Alot  I  if 
It  really  is  derived  from  the  funereal  urns  of  crema- 
tlonl 

»,  Grimtibi  Forttmtt.-  P.  5/1.  L  09,  fW  BraU '  rtad 
'  Beala ' :  p.  la/i,  L  41,  '  Kle '  and  relative  note. 
Query — '  Rie '  ( '  selling  of  Wheate  and  spending  of 
RIe')  —  panimoDJous  living ;  p.  15/1,  L  7  (note). 
'  coin  '  misprinted  '  com. ' 


/.  Oldt  Uan'i  lMiai.—P.  ij/i,  L  i,  read  '  louing  10 ' 

for  '  to  louing ' ;  p.  16/1,  L  14,  read  pethapi  '  10 
hath  not ' ;  p.  17/1,  L  34,  for  '  with'  read  'without' 
Note  p.  ij,  and  lop  of  p.  16 — in  confusion.  Two 
speeches  following  are  given  to  Pan.  Perhaps  the 
Snt  ifaould  be  ^vided  In  fiist  line.  p.  15. 

a.  A  SfunitHrrr.—P.  t^i,  I.  B,  'allogether'  —  'al 
together ' ;  p.  8/a,  L  11,  'a  even '  for  '  an  even ' 
unlets  '  even '  be  a  misfnint  lor  '  level ' :  p.  lo/i,  I. 
9,  read  '  ways '  for  the  second  '  way ' ;  p.  ii/i,  L 
ay,  read  '  least ' ;  p.  ii/a,  last  Une,  read  '  presem- 
tion,'  and  in  note  on  p.  13,  read  '  shoaL' 

D.  Diviiu  Cinuidirahaiu.—P.  8/1,  L  9,  lead  '  aSeCted ' 
for  '  cfiecled  '  =  wished  fn  ;  p.  11/1,  L  16,  read 
perhaps  '  im  could  give,'  etc 

/.  WidPrivaU  Wtalik.—P.  ii/i,  1.  7,  the latt  letter 
of  '  Wiltol '  hai  dropped  out. 

q.  Chara4UnmpaitBmi4i,~P.(tla,\.  17,  'of'issnper- 

r.  Coed  and  Baddt.—P.  B,  A  Warliji  GtUUman,  L  5, 
for  '  unwillingly  '  read  '  unwittingly ' :  p.  10,  Good 
Man,  L  19,  pul  comma  after  'grace,'  not  after 
■trauaile':  p.  la,  A  Qtatt  Woman,  1.  9,  for 
'  belpe '  read  '  helihe '  1  p.  14,  An  Old  Man,  1.  16, 
for  '  word '  read  '  words.' 

I.  Stfvngt  Ntwt.—P.  g,  L  15,  '  I«ngdebiete '  a  mispiinl 
apparently  for  '  Langdebefe.' 

■.  CmrHtr and CmntrymoM. — P.  ii/a,  L  13,  for  'lift' 
read 'list.' 


END  OF  VOL.  IL     (PROSE.) 
FINIS. 
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THOMAS  AND  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE.  PRLVTERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 
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